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T AM not a temperance man myself, and I do not approve of enforcing abstinence on others,” said Mit. Gladstone, 
last week. 

** Very right too,” said Mb. Punch. 

There is no doubt that he was sincere. In fact, he must have been keep’ng Christmas with some energy, for 
out of the Stable in which his Night Mares are stalled, there was led forth to him, odorously caparisoned, a racer 
which the wild night-rider rode in fiery fashion. 

Vesuvius, said Mb. Punch, peeping over the edge of the crater, shut up. What are you erupting for? 
Tell Enceladus to lie still. Enceladus be hanged, roared up EMrEpoai.Es, he’s under Etna, you ill-educated Bob 
Lowe, and I ’ll throw my brazen slippers at you. He ’s a humbug, mused Mr. Punch, he ’s under Etna, too, and the 
mountain threw out his slippers — ^that ’s how he was found out — I ’ll pitch something down on him, thy gold chest, 
Tony, 'tis a heavy one, Tony, Tony, Antony, Antony’s fire, Antony is preaching to the fishes out of Hooker. Anthony 
Trollope is gone up to the top of St. Paul’s. This noble youth will not get his death by a fall From the top of an 
exceeding high cathedrawl, drawl, drawl, Dundreary, galloping dreary dun, dun’s the mouse, but the thing I stand on 
is the credit of the House, and the new Eeform Bill ’s a Leap in the Dark, worst Bill ever drawn, says Mb. Gladstone. 
How are you, William the Speakeb, not William the Silent, eh ? Together let us range the fields, and so you 
don’t know whether a University has ^a Nose, here we are in Cambridge, let ’s pull Brazen-nose, only that ’s 
in Oxford, let ’s go to the Fitzwilliam Museum and ask Lobd Milton for a copy of his delightful travels, and 
then call on John Milton, and tell him to come to Willis and Sotheeon and see Shakspearb in a passion 
with a pilgrim. No rest but the grave for the pilgrim of Love, Mr. Gladstone, but it is not Mr, Gladstone, 
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it’s Mb. Btjokstone, but the moral’s the same, and are you going to rebuild the Opera House, Mr. Buokstone ? 
I remember Sir Lumley Skefeing-tok well, he painted his face, but he was not Mr. Lxjmley, nor a quarter such a 
good feUow, his health, and don’t shake the bottle like that, you’ll spill the rum over my Highland legs, 
and my heart’s in the Highlands, Erkest Hart, how are you? I thought it was Buokstone, let us go and 
have skiHy in a workhouse, flare up and join the Union, you’re a good man, Ernest, and reform for the poor was 
a good Whim to come in your PoU, my Wimpole Street friend, let us have drink, Gladstone says we may 
drink till we’re Dizzy, and how do you do, Mr. D? Let’s go and sit for our photographs, and be taken 
together, you and me, as the Seven Cardinal Points, and live in the Temple of the Winds and l)e happy — tax the 


photographs, my Ben, and the Income-Tax may come off, Ben, do you see that, Mb. Webster, give us a box to see 
young Harry with his beaver Up at the Cattle Show, fat man in stalls looks like a stalled ox, but all’s fair at 
Christmas when the floods are black at Yule, as the late Aytoun says, and very glad you are to be knighted, Mr. 
Theodore Martin, and how do you do, and how’s Martin Luther, let us go to the Crystal Palace and hear 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony, also to hear the gifted Miss Goddard whom with admiration all the 
critical squad heard. Davison, I wiU have another cigar, and I will sit up till five in the morning and talk about 
Haydn and his Dictionary of Dates, and his Creation, and I will sing On Mighty Pens, mine ’s the mightiest of all 
the pens, Davison, William Penn, get out, and thank Hepwobth Dixon for rehabilitating you, my quashed Quaker, 

Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife, and merrily danced 

** Nearly out of bed, that time,” said Mb. Punch. ‘‘ It’s not easy to dance in your sleep. I must have been 
taking a little too much to the health of my 
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OUR OPENING ARTICLE. 


A GAIN we are called upon, by a voice inaudible to others, to cast 
our eyes around the world. 

With the aid of a Penny Almanack, containing the list of reigning 
sovereigns, we will endeavour to perform this ocular feat. 

First upon that list is Great Britain, ruled by Queen Victoria, 
with Punch for her Viceroy. We need say no more. Nought shall 
make us rue while England to her Funch doth prove but true. 

Bussia is to be congratulated because her Emperor, who has endea- 
voured to balance his wrongs to the Poles by his boons to the Serfs, 
has escaped a madman’s bullet. The Emperor did not choose to come 
and see us. The loss is his. We hope that he is making a tremendous 
pet of Peincess Dagmae. 

Austria has not been fortunate. But if Fbancis-Joseph has the 
sense to make Hungary his strength, he may be happy yet. He was 
fortunate in having our William Russell to describe the Coronation 
splendouil, and if Kings have gratitude, will send the said W. R. a 
golden pen stuck with diamonds, which article would be of no use, but 
might be turned into a breast-pin. 

France has her Exposition, and it is worth seeing, especially as it is 
graced by the famous figure of Mr, Fnnch^ which so enchanted the 
Princess oe Wales on her day of entry into London. The Emperor 
Napoleon has done well in getting up this great show, but the 
Parisians cheat awfully. We hear that all Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s 
pretty waitresses have married French Marshals, and that anew supply 
13 wanted. The Emperor has done well in permitting Victor Hugo’^s 
plays to he again performed. 

Spain, under Isabella the Second, is the home of tyranny and 
bigotry. Also, there is no soap to be got in the hotels, 

Prussia, and her William the First— who may therefore be called 
WuLLiAM THE CoNQUEROR— have had tremendous strokes of luck. 
It is now for them to show that the luck has been deserved. We saved 
Prussia from war with Napoleon, whom she would have found another 
kind of enemy than Austria. Let Prussia be grateful, or at least civil 
to Englishmen. 

Turkey we »e about to compliment in the person of the Sultan, to 
whom the India Board is to give a fete. Her Majesty is also to take 


the Padishah to see a naval fight. Let us hope that he will not he 
sick— we think he will. 

Italy must really learn self-command and Parliamentary government, 
or she will go to the bad. King Victor is a bold dragoon with his 
long sword saddle bridle whack, but Italy wants statesmen rather than 
soldiers. While speaking of this peninsula, we may mention Rome, 
for the sake of hoping that Pius the Ninth is quite well, and pitying 
him in the state of awful boredom in which he must be just now, 
with Ms palace swarming with bishops, dean and dirty. . 

Denmark, and King Christian the Ninth, are our good friends, 
for their own sakes, and for the sake of the Princess who, we trust, 
is really cured of her long affliction, in which we have all sympathised 
with her. Mr, Funch intends to give a tremendous shout, the first 
time he meets H.R.H. in the Park, and then to rush home and pour as 
tremendous a libation in her honour. 

We perceive in the Penny Almanack on which we base our leading 
article, (and it would be well if all our contemporaries were as well 
informed,) that there are a lot of other places, such as Sweden, Portugal, 
Greece, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. We have no hostility to 
any of them, in fact we wish them all well, but as nobody ever hears of 
them, it is difflcult to frame compliments which shall meet each indi- 
viduM case. If they would get up wars or revolutions^ we should 
have something to say, and there is some thoughtlessness in the selfish 
tranquillity that leaves us without material for remark. 

Lastly, because we are not sure that we don’t like him best of the 
whole lot, there is our friend and cousin Jonathan of the States. He 
is reconstructing, and we wish all success to his experiments. Presi- 
dent Johnson is gone on a Masonic tour, and we drink the health of 
the Worship^ Master. Horace Greelt has shown pluck in bailing 
Jepebrson jDavis— it is a sign that the veteran of the North sees that 
all bother is over, whereat we rejoice. That Atlantic Telb|;Tapb, 
which brings New York news every day as fresh as eggs, is a 
necessary of life. How did we' get on before it was laid ? 

The World may now proceed in its accustomed way, subject to the 
laws of gravitation and the dominion of . • 
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DR. MANNING’S WHOLE HOG. 

(Lx— ^ LAiKLY our friends the Eoman 
Catholics are not^ much 
^ yf7 better off for unanimity than 

ourselves. There is now 
^ II pending a controversy 

y, , ■ \ amongst their theologians 

fc“‘i about no less a matter than 

mk,, A.W _ the infallibility of the Pope ; 

which is a cardinal point, 

A/* though one whereon the 
Cardmals themselves are 

Tr*"" '>7~^ question main- 

1 Pope is in- 
i I ,; j ' V ‘‘ fallible whensoever he lays 
r'' 7 ' down the law. Those on ^ 

H'i ' ^ '' argue that he is 

‘'1 i n1 '' 1 ' < ‘ infallible only when he la:rs 

If J [rr ® all' ^ \ down the law under certain 

conditions, which they do 
exactly explain. Both 
parties unite only in holding 
that the Pope has whatever 
infallibility he claims. He 
is infallible when he says he 
^ jg^ There was a certain very 

^ great teller of stories—not 
to say story-teller — accustomed especially to relate marvellous 
anecdotes. He would sometimes preface a narrative by saying, 
"Now, mind, what I am now going to tell you is redly true.^' 
Whenever he made that declaration, he expected to be believed ; and 
what he stated was generally the fact. So, when the Pope premises 
any edict with the notice, “ Now, mind you, I am speaking infallibly 
this time,” then, at any rate, it seems, we are to miaerstand that his 
Holiness is to be believed. But this is not satisfacto:^. It is not 
every Papal Bull that is preceded by an attestation equivalent to the 
assurance : — 

“ upon my word *tis true t 
And what ’U you lay it ’s a lie ? " 

So that, if such a warrant be needful to vouch a Bull infallible, the 
Bull of many' a Homan Pontiff may have been no better than an Irish 
Bull. 

This doubt about infallibility is awkward. It is " nuts to the Pro- 
testant, and tends to keep Hitualists where they are — playing at Popery 
without the Pope. No wonder, then, at the rumour embodied by a 
contemporary in the following announcement :— 

Nfiw Roman Catholio Dogma.— At a Meeting of the Eastern Churches, held ' 
on Monday, the Very Reveiend Aich-priest Popoff, Chaplain to the Roman Em- 
bassy, in London, stated that he had been informed, on very high authority, that it ' 
is the intention of the Roman Catholic authowties forthwith to promulgate another 
new dogma — ^namely, the personal infallibility of the Pope, and that it was further 
intended to enforce the adoption of the Romish liturgy everywhere.” 

The present assemblage of bishops in Rome will afford a convenient 
opportunity for the declaration of this new dogma. It is, however, 

I needless if the Pope has already whatever infallibility he claims. He 
has simply to say, “ I claim infallibility for what I am about to state, 
and hereby declare myself and my successors personally infallible.” 
All that the bishops can do is to ratify the declaration of his Holiness 
by a formal assentj which might be expressed in two words, Ita est^ or, 
at greater length, in the form of a chorus, such as 

** Pot he 's an infallible Doctor, 

For he’s an infallible Doctor, 

For he 's an infallible D(jctor, 

And so say all of us 1 ” 

Sic diciims omnes would, of course, be the actual phrase, 
Well, then, however, there will be at last an end to the question which 
has always puzzled mankind at large—" What, as a distinctly existent 
object, is your Infallible Church The edifice will at last have been 
crowned, and the Pope will be in a position to say " VSglke c’est moi ! ” 
He will have gone the Entice Animal. Dr. Gumming would use 
another word. 

In the meantime there is a doubt, even among the Papal clergy, 
whether or no the Pope’s ** obiter dicta^* are infallible. Protestants 
will universally admit that th^ are quite as iafallible as anything that 
he ever s,ays, Suppose the Pope were to observe, "This is a good . 
glass of wine.” They would be at all events ready to believe that he 
made no mistake in that remark, particularly if th6y knew he had 
delivered it, ecu cathedra, at table. 


FASHIONABLE CHANGE OE HAIR. 

Ail you, above whose heads have rolled 
Some years of observation, 

In female fashions must behold 
A wondrous alteration. 

Red hair, in scorn, our bygone age 
Called " carrots,” and did sneeze on ; 

But now it has become the rage. 

And carrots are in season. 

To brew a diabolic drench 
When hags of old thought proper. 

Three ounces of a red-haired wench ” 

They threw into their copper. 

For then, indeed, red hair was thought 
A fault as rank as treason ; 

But now it is adored and sought ; 

For carrots are in season. 

A dark peruke then graced the head 
Of rufous damsel, shaven, 

Or else she turned her tresses red. 

By dyeing them, to raven. 

But raven now has had its day. 

And womankind agrees on 
Transmuting hair the other way ; 

Since carrots are in season. 

To Nature is a maiden fair 
For sable locks beholden ? / 

She bleaches first, then stains, her hair. 

And makes the black all golden. 

And can that artificial hue 
Be put, mankind to please/on ? 

A;^arently with no such view : 

But carrots are in season. 

Of native gold beneath a thatch 
Dwell many charming creatures 
But counterfeit no art can match 
With heterogeneous features. 

The way of Woman is a way 
Inscrutable by reason : 

And therefore all that we can say 
Is, " Carrots are in season.” 

Ye girls who pretty carrots boast, 

(Well may you who possess them 1) 

Of your fine carrots make the most. 

And mind you nicely dress them. 
Regardless of the wretched pun 
Which geese may make, with ease, on 
Hair soup and Cr^cy both in one. 

Now carrots are in season. 


HATS z?. HEADS. 

“ Mr. D. Gbifpith caUed attention to the present system by which Members 
secured seats for the evening in the House. By Stan^ng Order 85 any Member 
present in the House at prayers was entitled to securo a place by affixiin? his namo 
to a seat, and by Standing Order SO, which was made on the Oth of April, iK.'jfN no 
Member’s name might be affixed to any seat in the House before the liour of i)r.tyLr. 
Notwithstanding the latter order a practice had sprung up by which Alembors 
attempted to secure places by leaving their cards upon the scats, trusting that the 
1 courtesy of other Members would prevent their being occupied. That arrangement 
having been declared irregular, by the highest authority iji that House, it was sug- ' 

1 gested that a place might be secured by the hat of a Member being loft on the seat 
j before the hour of prayer, and that modification of the previous arrangMmeufc wtis 
! approved by the House, as it was presumed that when a Member loft his h.it (in a 
seat he was engaged in the performance of duties within the precincts of the House, 
j To this arrangement the large majority of Honourable Members conformed them- 
i selves,' but one Honourable Gentleman who sat near him bad been in the habit of 
directly contravening the decision of the Right Honourable Gentleman in the chair 
by leaving his card in place of his hat upon the scat to which ho dazmed to have an 
almost prescriptive right.” 

' Quite right, DARBy-GnimTH ! Hats are evidently the pro|»er re- 
presentatives of representatives, for they suggest heai. As far as 
the majority of Members are conoerned,. it might even be contended 
that the hats are jnst as good as the heads ; nay, if anythdn^, better. 
Hats have a right to -be empty, whereas heads are jjrescnptively and 
jpnTndfade considered to have something in them, which often leads to 
disappointment. Besides, Hats can’t talk, never want a nap, and take 
up less room than their wearers. The more Honourable Members 
represented by their hats the better. , j 


The Right Shrubs in the Right Place.— T he Rotten Rowdo- 
dendrons. 


What Mr. WhallSt had best do with his Hot Murthy.-— Drop 
him, dr burn his fingers. 
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PUNCH'S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Russeli^ Eaex, came to the front on Mondap, June 24 to obtain 
an inquiry into the property and revenues of the Msh Church, with a 
view to their being more productively and equitably applied. He 
reminded us of Tom Moore’s story about the painter, who was 
limning Lord John a good many years ago, being recommended to 
throw into the face more hostility to the Irish Church establishment. 
After exposing the weakness of that Church, and dwelling on it as a 
grievance which, if “ sentimental,” was all the more to be taken into 
account, he suggested a variety of modes in which to treat it, the one 
he recommended being the division of the revenues between the three 
principal sects. 

Lord Cairns did his best for the Church, as if she were a client, 
and Lord Kimberlet described the great lawyer’s speech as one of a 
No- Surrender stamp. The Bishop op Down got up and proposed 
to take all the revenues and re-distribute them over the Irish Church 
in an egmtable manner, also reducing the staff. The Dure op Argyll 
declared that the State had a right to do what it liked with the 
tithes. 

Lord Derby met the motion by saying that it was not large 
enough, and he assented to the Bishop op Ossort’s amendment, 
which got rid of the hostile part of Lord Russell’s proposal, and by 
90 to 38 an address for a Commission of Inquiry, only, was carried. 
That is one step towards Reform, and Mr. Punch congratulates the 
Peers in having done a goodish evening’s work. He recommends 
Mother O’Church to look out. 

Colonel Wilson Patten joins the Ministry as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Chancellor Patten will be no clog on the 
Government. 

After the two daily and invariable formalities in the Commons, 
prayers, and a shout of ironical laughter at MQr. Darby Grippith, we 
resumed Reform. 

There are to be five Boundary Commissioners instead of seven, and 
these are to be Lord Eversley, Sir Prancis Crossley, Sir John 
Duckworth, Mr. Walter, and Mr. Russell Gurney. Sir 
Prancis is put on in compliance with Mr. Bright’s wish for a 
Radical Member. Mr. Bright expressed his satisfaction. 

The Committee refused to abolish the Preeman, rejected an amend- 
ment intended to prevent Colourable qualifications, declined to 
enfranchise Copyholders (contriliutors who hold back ‘"copy” to the 
inconvenience of editors), dismissed the claim of Leaseholders, and 
assented to the exclusion of University men from the elections for‘ 
Oxford or Cambridge borou^s. This last proposition was opposed 
by Propessor Pawcett, Sir R, Palmer, and Mr. Selwtn, and there 
is to be another fight over it. Why so many educated perrsons holdiug 
residences should oe shut out, it is difficult to say. 

Tuesday. We got to the 43rd and last clause in the Bill, but then 
several clauses stand over, and there are the Schedules to dissect. The 
united wisdom of the Committee was applied to invent a meaning for 
the word Dwelling-house. Mr. Disraeli said that for two months 
people had been raining definitions i.upon him. Por the present we 
agreed that it should mean “any part of a house occupied as a separate 
dwelling, and separately rated.” Even that is not clear. Is the 
“ part, or the “house” to he occupied? 

On the discussion of the Boundary names, Mr. Darby Grippith 
enunciated his remarkable discovery, “that few men would venture to 
say in the House what they said in the Clubs.” We think with Mm, 
and that many of the anecdotes told at club windows would not adorn 
a debate on Religious or Educational Establishments. 

Lord Hotham, adverting to the discomfort of the House, com- 
plained that Members spoke in a conversational manner, and therefore 
could not be heard. The late Sir Robert Peel could always, he said, 
be heard, because he spoke up, and to the House itself, and not to one 
person. There is to be a Committee on the arrangements of the 
place, and Mr. Punch suggests that an Elocution Committee should sit, 
with power to ask. any Member why he does not open his mouth and 
sound Ms vowels. 

The Libel Bill— for saving newspapers harmless for publisMng 
reports — went through Committee. Mr. Sandpord talked unwisely 
about Press tyranny. Mb. Lyster 0‘Bbirne truthfully denied that 
such a thing existed. Somebody called out that Mr. 0‘Beirne was 
connected with the Press. That gentleman denied it, adding that he 
wished he had that honour. He looks at things ixom a right point of 
view. 

The railway folks obstinately opposed the Bill for making^ them 
provide communication between passengers and guards, but it was 
forced through Committee, Mr, Gave warniug them of their folly, 
wMch might lead to much more stringent legislation hereafter.^ How 
Punch would like to read that some railway director had had his head 
moderately well punched by a couple of cardsharpers, who should also 
take away Ms watcL There would be communication on that line in 
a month. We have almost a mind to send a couple of our most 
atMetic young men to do the job in the interest of the public. 


Wednesday. Sir Colman O’Loghlen described his Irish Land 
Bill, the main object of which was to discourage tenancies from year 
to year, and substitute leasehold tenancies. If there is no written 
contract, a twenty-one years’ lease is to be presumed. We imagine a 
House of landowners will think twice before they assent to so stringent 
a measure. Debate adjourned. 

Thursday. Discussion by the Lords on the present clumsy system of 
transporting and supplying troops. A Committee has proposed large 
changes, and the “ authorities ” evidently do not like them. But when 
Lord Strathnairn (Sir Hugh Rose) gets up, and declares that he 
has been personally harassed in the field by the bungling system, and 
that in war time it puts the Army in great danger, ;it is time that public 
opmion should back up the reformers against the Horse Guards. We 
cannot afford to have another edition of the Crimean disasters. 

Another angry wrangle over the Committee on the Roman Catholic 
Titles. Mr. Newdegate showed displeasure with Mr. Disraeli, and 
Mr. Bouverie actually lectured the Speaker. Late at night, after 
two more fights, the Committee was appointed. 

Captain Jervis, who had the difficulty with Sm WilliX^m Mans- 
EiELD iu India, was sentenced to be dismissed the Service, hut was also 
recommended to mercy. So we are to pay Mm the money value of his 
commission. His relatives consider Mm hardly treated. So are those 
who have to pay. 

We got over some Reform details about bribery, polling-places, and 
the like, and an effort was made by Proeessor Eawcett to throw the 
legitimate expense of elections upon the county rate. A series of weak 
objections were made to tMs reasonable proposal. Why should a man 
be fined for trying to serve Ms country ? Why should the country be 
deprived of the services of all men who haie not much money ? But 
the plan, supported by Mil£ and Gladstone, was rejected by a great 
majority of 248 to 142. 

We then went at the Swearing Clauses, and agreed to some oaths, 
refusing by 178 to 173 to have declarations instead. 

Quacks, we passed the Vaccination Bill, but did not introduce a 
clause for wMpping you. It will come in a Reformed Parliament, 
though, unless you hold your tongues very distinctly. 

Friday. The Viceroy op Egypt is coming here. His friendship is 
most valnahle to England, Egypt being the highway to India. He has 
always shown all courtesy and hospitality to Englishmen. We gave 
Mm no invitation, thongh he was in Paris, and he had arranged to be 
the guest of a gentleman at Blackheath. To-night the Government 
announced, as if they had. worked themselves up to miraculous 

f euerosity, that they had decided on lodging tMs Prince in a pnblic- 
ouse, and would pay his bill ! 

The Marquis op Townshend— we interpolate a compliment to this 
nobleman, who gives daily proof that he feels a sense of the duty the 
rich owe to the wretched— did not succeed in getting a Committee to 
inquire into a case of alleged piracy of an engineer’s designs. The 
Duke op Marlborough said that 137 other persons might prefer 
similar c’omplaints, wMch was, of course, a reason for not listening to 
one grievance. 

On Reform; the Parliamentary Lion was once more roused, and 
roared tremendously. 

We have given the Borough Suffrage to all who are rated, and pay 
the rates. But as some people don’t pay rates, unless asked (and not 
always then), it was thought, in the earlier debates, that payment 
should he demanded, and the Government undertook to bring in a 
clause making such demand compulsory. It was introduced to-day by 
the Attorney-General. But the House has changed a good many of 
its ideas, and though the clause was brought in, as agreed, it was soon 
felt that the Government meant to take no pains to have it carried. 
Mr. Hardy disapproved it, and would have voted against it, but that 
it had been prepared by Ms learned friend. Ministers voted for it, but 
it was rejected by a majority of 2 in a House of 412. Then did the 
Opposition, especially Mr. Gladstone, blaze out like fire, and declare 
that Government had not kept faith, and that it was open to the Com- 
mittee to re-consider the whole Bill. The answer was, that the original 
idea had not been the Government’s, and now it was not the idea of 
the House. In the course of the debate Mb. Roebuck observed that 
he did not wish to see the country handed over to ignorance and vice, 
wMoh would rule if the Rabble [came in, and we were going to let in 
the Rabble. TMs does not seem the point. Mr. Punch permits Mm- 
self to be somewhat indifferent to the political opinions of anybody 
who will not take -lihe trouble to know wheff rates are due, and to pay 
them. A debate on the postponement' of the Irish Reform Bill closed 
the week. Mr. DisRAELt made tMugs pleasant, and was jocular «d)ottt 
Irish deputations, wMch he said he liked to receive. 


' NARROW .ACCOMTO . ' 

Is it hospitable when you ask a stout friend to come and sec you, to 
tell him that you 'will gife'HM a j^pare bed ? 


A -Lawn “ Party, A Bishop. 




FEARFUL ORDEAL FOR JONES. 

Study of an Italian Sionora, sinoing “JKojberto, tu cse adoro.'* She is rapt in Dramatic Inspiration, and as she 
Sings she unconsciously fixes her ardent Oaze on the ba.shful Jones, who happens to be standing near. Jones’s Agony 

IS SIMPLY INCONCEIVABLE. 


BRITANNIA’S BABY-HOUSE. 

Aib— ** There was an Old Woman.’* 

Thebe was aa old woman who lived in a stew, 

She had so many Members she didn’t know what to do : 

So her House she pulled dpwn^ built a new one instead. 

At a cost that made Bull’s hair rise up on his head. 

’Twas the floridest, flashiest plan she could get. 

All ^goyle and crocket, and finial and fret : 

With atone Kings and Queens stuck about it in swarms, 
Stoue angels, stone dragons, and stone coats-of-arms : 

Stone lions in crowns, sitting up on one end ; 

Stone unicorns rampant, in stone panels penn’d : 

And windows, for fear too much light should get through. 
Dark with monsters heraldic, in green red and blue. 

In short, decoration was piled to a pitch, 

That, like Melton pork-pies, many tastes found too rich. 

But lest its profusion should turn John Bull’s brain, 

’Twas the same tlmg repeated again and again. 

There were forests of pinnacles, piercing the air ; 

And mazes of lobbies,^ to goodness knows where ; 

And by way of direction to wand’rera at need. 

Labels writ in black-letter that no one could read. 

And a house for the Speaker, where room there was not 

Kor swingmg his cat, if a cat he had got :E 

And a tea-room and dining-room gorgeous to see. 

But most inconvenient for dinner or tea, ... 

Committee-rooms, stifling when windows were shut. 

And by Kather Thames poisoned, when wide they werejput : 

And a new ventilation for bringing in pure 

The air that had travelled for miles through a sewer. 


With pride Dame Britannia her new House surveyed 
(Though she raised some ado ere the bills were all paid) ; 

Hut she found, when her Members she came to instal. 

That their new Gothic quarters would not hold them all. 

Their tale was six hundred and fifty and eight. 

And four hundred at most could find sitting-room strait : 

And when the four hundred were packed, ’twas averred 
That the louder the speeches, the less they were heard. 

She did all that she could in her Members’ behoof. 

She coyed iu the cornice and lowered the roof, 

Bat acoustic improvement no change would afford : 

Sounding bores there were plenty, nut no sounding-board ! 

Then this ill-used Old Woman, she tore her back hair. 

And exclaimed, “I ’m a practical female, I swear ! 

But a House I ’ve had buUt, planned for seats and for ear. 

Where the sitters can’t sit, and the listn’ers can’t hear. 

. *’,Somethmg close on three millions I’ve spent first and last : 

On Thames waters, my bread, — ^yea my ginger-bread, — cast : 

I’ve got as fine pie-crust as money could bring. 

But when the pie’s opened my black-birds can’t sing ! 

Was ever old woman in such a sad stew 1 
All these Members to do for, and no room to do 1 
I’ve paid Barry’s bills, but I wish thak instead, 

I ’d cut off his per-centag^ and punched his thick head ! ” 

VTheit axe tlie Jaxnaica Canimittee About P 

The following horrifying noMce may be seen in a respectable shop 
window hardly more than a stone’s throw from one of our largest 
Metropolitan Chuiches — “ Blacks dyed twice a week." ! I ! 


" The New Cabinet Portrait.”— Disraeli the Heformer. 
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THE EOAH TO SHEFFIELD. 

PcifCH AL "NOW, THEN, STOP THAT, I SAI! WE'LL HAVE NO INTIMIDATION HEBE.” 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF CAUTION. 

/- W N a speecli deliyered at a 
/ j [| meeting of the Court of 

Aldermen^CoLONEiALLEB.- 
I — . - — _ - STAir Wilson Tindicated Ms 

- I , 'bilV' ' abstention from interference 

1 1 ' ll' i' 1 i ill with the Roughs who were 

/ I I Ij ptil i il'i l|i n committing the outrages 

L , Hid!' ii ilil (;! attendant on the late march- 

^ ~ ^ 111 out of the City Militia. His 

Ilf V apology lay in the argument, 

1 ^ 1| f ^1 j,;ij “that if in the course of 

? proceedings any life 

iost, he (ALDEjRiitAN 

■''ll '• |H I is' Wilson) would be held re- 

' ''V'-'X '■ ilPi''' spoiisible;’^ andhesaid : — 

■ ll'lil ! ill! “ Thus if, availing himflelf of 
I ' |®1 li tho Lody he held in his com- 
' - llli'l 'I ■ mand, he had detached men as 

I ' i ill •' H ri '• ■ suggested, and a mischance had 

' ' W'v Wiliii ■! II life !' ' ensued, he (Alderman Wilson) 

' Attifiww '*} flfflf'r'jiililp ■' liiili'i i'*' I might have been put on his triad 
‘''>\\1 Wh|5'w r ' QT^i^'vY illiPl'" 'i lllll'' 'J - - 21* Bailey on a charge 

V ^ '' ||W * ' * oaanslaughter, i£ not of 

^ To be sure. Now we are 
— == beginning to see what we 
.... = owe to the Jamaica Com- 
oT mittee. They failed, to he 

— - sure, in their attempt to get 

Govebnor Eyre hanged ; 
but, hy 'their prosecution of that gentleman, they have succeeded in 
inculcating a lesson on Colonel Alderman Wilson. Other persons 
in authority, besides the gallant Colonel and worthy Alderman, will 
now think twice before they venture to arrest outrageous Roughs, 
or to endeavour to save society by any interference involving the 
risk of killing, robbers or rioters. Seethe happy, result of enforcing 
responsibility;. Authorities decline it. Eor so doing, the people who 
sufter by their prudence may Mss them, but they themselves applaud 
themselves at home as often as they think how wise they were not to 
have incurred at least the expense and anxiety of having to defend 
themselves agaiiist an indictment, and, possibly, even a conviction 
and penal consequences, We cannot expect to enjoy both the 
advantage of promptitude, in the suppression of outrage, and the 
gratification of punishing, in cold blood, excesses of duty performed 
under excitement by our preservers. No, not we ; any more than we 
can have our cake and eat it too. We ought to be very much obliged 
to the Jamaica Committee. 

COURT DRESS REFORM. 

Mr. Punch, 

There is in the a suggestion for the reformation 

of Court Dress, wMch is excellent as far as it goes. The JPost recom- 
mends the discontinuance of that grotesque garb iu wMch men not 
otherwise officially bedizened are obliged to figure at Royal levees and 
balls. So far so good. But instead of tMs trim, wMch makes a man 
look like an embroidered Qaaker, your fasMonable contemporary re- 
commends ^‘that gentlemen should be permitted to attend Her : 
Majesty’s levees in the same dress as they would a royal dinner 
when they are not entitled to uniform ; that is to say in shorts and : 
silks, or tights,” Sir, I object to this proposal. Why shorts or tights ? 

I am bandy-legged and pot-bellied, and both tights and shorts are 
calculated to render those personal peculiarities of mine as conspicuous ' 
as possible, and expose them to derision, wMch in looser clothing they * 
would escape, passing comparatively unnoticed. Although I do not 
care a straw how much people laugh at me behind my back, I some- ' 
times feel my habitual serenity disturbed by the consciousness of being ' 
an object of present ridicule. Let me be allowed to go to Court, then, ' 
if ever I am obliged by accepting an appointment to some lucrative ' 
office under the Crown, in a decent evening-dress, including trousers 
sufficiently; capacious to shroud, with a suitable amplitude of drapery, 
the abdominal and crural curves of yours truly, Ineormis. 

P.S. I am content with my carcase. Your Adonis has a figure to , 
lose : I have not. 

Dr. Peabody. 

At the Oxford Commemoration of Founders and Benefactors, with ' 
^ appropriateness perhaps unique, Mr. Peabody received an honorary : 
degree. In Ms special case the distinguishing initials, D.C.L., are ■ 
always to be interpreted as signitying Donor, City of London. 

“ Cash Advances.”— Courting a Rich Widow. ; 


THE MICE IN THE CABINET. 

Not long since, so the story goes, 

A pleasant argument arose. 

Between a young and aged mouse 
Who hoarded at a country-house. 

Relating to a Cabinet 

In wMch those Wranglers often met. 

My son,” ’twas thus the Senior spoke, 

“ Be sureaj'tis good old English oak. 

How firm it stands ! What force could break it ? 
An earthquake scarce could move or shake it.” 

You’re wrong, dear Dad, ’tis modern deal, 

A fact which varnish can’t conceal. 

’Tis MgMy polished, I admit,” 

{The young Mouse said with gestures fit.) 

“ But touch it lightly, or you may 
Depend there ’ll be a split some day. 

“ A mouse convinced against Ms will,” — 
Muspere rephed, “Look at the Bill, 

And that will show, sans other aid. 

Of what materials ’tis made ! ” 

With earnest eyes the Bill they scan 
{A Bill due to a Working-man). 

And then Mouse who loves his joke. 

Cries, “Dad, tMs firm dou’t deal in oak. 

And if you look at it again 
The Cabinet has got a grain 
As rongh as any common trap, 

WMch holds of toasted cheese a scrap. 

But traps are not set there for naught. 

Let ’s watch and see who ’ll first be caught. 


Trust not alone external show, 

But cautious learn what lies below. 

For Cabinets, those polished things. 
Contain sometimes peculiar springs, 
WMch, though obscure to vulgar sight. 
Mice can discern, both brown and white. 


REGULATION WHISEIERS WANTED. 

Ie we were writing a burlesque, wMch happily we are not, we should 
find occasion somehow to introcLuce these couplets, having reference to 
a circular just issued to the Fleet 

Our Admiralty Lords, the truth to state. 

Are little in great things, and in little great. 

They let the dockyards run most wasteful rigs, 

And go the whole hog with their “ Seely’s pigs.” 

Then to mere wMskers they devote much care, 

And seem indeed particular to a hair. 

The circular we refer to complains of a custom” — 

“WLicli appears to be some'wh.at prevalent in the fleet of oflBcers wearing 
whiskers of such, inordinate size and length as to resemble beards, which latter are 
forbidden by the Printed Instructions, The regulations of the Naval Service require 
that any such irregular habit should be prevented, and that officers should be per- 
mitted only to wear the same length of whiskers as the SSamen and 'ivr».VTriP.fl ttnder 
their divisional superintendence.” 

We wish “My Lords” were as particular in examining the cost of 
cutting down a three-decker as they are in their instructions about 
cutting down a wMsker. But how are they to know that their dhec- 
tious are complied with ? Is the captain every morning to go round 
the cabins of Ms officers, armed with a foot-rule, and to measure all 
their wMskers as soon as they have shaved P Then, is he to report if 
there he any “ inordinate ” in size ? And, if so, how is he to know the 
exact length which tMs adjective is intended to define P An officer 
who has a fancy for giving himself hairs may permit his crew to wear 
their wMskers nearly a foot long, if he be allowed to “ wear same 
length” as his men. In matters of such moment as the trimming of a 
wMsker, “ My Lords ” will doubtless recognise the full necessity of the 
carefullest inspection ; although they may not see the need of it in 
paltry matters of account, where some few millions may he yearly 
wasted hy the want of it. 

As hair is valuable just now for manufacture into chignons, the 
loppings of the naval wMskers might be profitably sold, and “My 
Lords ” thns get the credit of a practice of economy far more than is 
their wont. Perhaps in order that the officers may know to a hair 
how much hirsuteness is permitted them, pattern wMskers should be 
kept with the pattern naval uniforms displayed by certain of our 
Aamirals. So that officers may shave themselves according to the 
pattern, and precisely trim their wMskers to the regulation length. 




THE COLLEGE OF DISEASE. 

Hate yon too large a family of children P Would yon like to be 
relieved of some of them ? Should jon care nothing how that was 
done, so long as yon got rid of them? Would it satisfy yon to have 
them provided for with a shovel ? In that case would you particularly 
at all object to their dying 9 ! small-pox? No ? Then take the advice 
which is tendered you gratis by certain persons who, at the foot of a 
circular headed, *^The Compulsory Vaccination Bill, describe them- 
selves as “ The Meubeus oe the Bkitish College op Health poe 
THE Society op Hygeists.” Take their advice as to Vaccination, 
but disbelieve their statements. Do not, for a moment, imagine the 
slightest truth to be contained in their assertions that there is any 
doubt, among those competent to form an opinion, about the efficacy 
of Vaccination ; that “ since Vaccination became compulsory in 1853, 
there has been more Small-pox than ever;*’ that ‘^Vaccination is 
similar in principle to the bite of a snake or a mad dog that 
vaccine lymph is “all poisonous matter that “in Prance upwards 
of seventy children had been infected and died of” a horrible 
disease “from Vaccination.” Because, if you thought these declara- 
tions true, of course you would go instantly and have your children 
vaccinated, in the hope that vaccination would kill them. Thus 
you would expect to get eased of them by simply obeying the law — 
and you would be disappointed. 

No, don’t obey the law which requires you to have your children 
vaccinated. Let not any of them be subjected to vaccination. Then, 
most probably, all of them will catch the smaU-pox, and very likely 
some of them will die; hut suppose they don’t, that wih be no fault of 
yours, especially if, by way of pretending to doctor them, you give 
them the medicines recommended by the British College of Health. 
And this you had better do all the rather, for fear they should escape 
with the loss of their eyes, or with faces pitted all over with holes like 
a oxibhage-board, in which case you would perhaps never be able to 
et iyour daughters taken off your hands. But you may reasonably 
ope that the small-pox will do that, if, instead of having had them 
vaccinated, you have let them take their chance, and if you duly physic 


them into the bargain with the pills which arc advertised as an universal 
medicine by the anonymous quacks whose signatures axe appended to the 
above-quoted lies. 

DANCE THE GAEOTTCHA! 

Stealing a watch, a 
Purse and a ring. 

Dance the garottcna — 

Dance while I sing. 

Dance to the triangles, dance naughty man— 

Dance the garottcha as well as you can. 

Ninefold and knotted 
Stings the sharp thong ? 

Eobbed and garotted. 

Victims had wrong. 

Think what they felt as you wriggle and roar. 

Dance the garottcha— be naughty no more. 


SHAEP PEACTICE AT STOCKBEIDGE. 

That the contiguity of the Hampshire Downs has rendered the 
Stockbridge people very downy is what appears to be indicated by the 
Mowing note from the pen of “ Aughs — 

“ Before I quit the Stockbridge Iffeering, I must protest A^ust tbe iniquity of 
the high charges that are made ioT the accommodation of visitora in the neighbour- 
hood Even clergymen of the Established Church, who inveigh against the TuriS 
and its concomitant evils from their pulpits, are nothing loth to participate in the 
profits to be derived from the races ; so that we may expect little mercy from the 
laymen of the district.’* 

Does “ Aughs ” mean to say that there are parsons about Stock- 
bridge who not only take peopld in as innkeepers do, but also take 
them in as much as they are generally taken m at hotels ? Is it pos- 
sible that there are any reverend gentlemen who can be such publicans 
and sinners ? If so, their conduct is very irregular, although they may 
be described as regular clergy of the Order of St. Boniface. 
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PEEPS AT PARIS. 

PEEP THE FIFTEENTH. 

I HAVE written to my friend Mumpson— Tommt Mtjmpson, young 
Tommy, not old Tommy, you know— to come over and be my second. 
Until Tommy turns up, the Eatal Affray is postponed dm die. How- 
ever, I shall set my house in order. I haven't got a house, and my 
landlord has just fiven me notice to quit, as he has, he says, an 
English family commg who will pay him during Legsposissiong time 
three times as much as I do. You see what inconvenience arises from 
an insufficiency of larjong. Direct to me Post Eestaurant, I mean 
Bost Eestong, Barry . I'm here to-day and there to-morrow, but 
where ‘"there*' is I haven't the smallest idea. I shall try and sleep 
under one of Spiers and Pond’s refreshment counters. They won’t 
charge for a refreshing sleep. 

Legsposissiong is now really crowded, and the Bwawderhulloine is 
hlled every afternoon with ehyparges^ brilliant and dashing. The lounge 
about Lay Karskards is deliciously cool and refreshing, but the gritty 
gravel makes the promenade back to Parry very tirmg. My next P 
shall devote entirely to Legsposissiong, as should the prospective field 
of carnage eventuate in my dis^pearan'ce from this gay and festive 
scene, I shall, at all events, as i press my hankerchief to the wound 
and fall back in the arms of my Second and the Medical Man, be able to 
say, “ Mong Baydarktur^ bless him ; tell him I — die — {gasp-- 
gasp) — Chappy. {Byes of the Medical Mm svffused with tears. Then 
turning towards my Second^ I murmur) Second drawer — {breathing 
with difficulty) — blue coat — {ga^s)—]io\t in the pocket — copy for 
next two weeks— in the linoig. {They implore me not to trouble 
myself about such matters: my antagonist stands gloomily regarding 
his work. I raise myself on my l^t arm and point with my right 
to myself). See!" I say to him, “Behold your sanguinary work ! " 

{Bolite to the last, you^ll ohserv^. ^‘May file curse" “Oh, no! 

no ! no ! no ! " cry my Second, Us Second, and the Medical Man, all 
kneeling. The organ of Noirer Barmin heard in the distance, “Ah ! " 
I exclaim, as a sweet, faint, light illumines my pale visage, “ Ah ! 
I — {gasp again)— lox— {gasp)—^iYt ! Eiss me, Tommy 1 {to my Second) 
I have done my duty. Veev Ltjmpyeaw 1 ” and, with a faint cheer, I 
expire. [If this comes off, you’ll have the earliest intelligence, in fact, 
you ’d better print this on the chance. Head it “ Fatal Termination of 
Our Own Special Correspondent’s Duel : Reported by Himself.’’] 

You will then take a return ticket to Parry and wreath garlands 
about my simple tomb in the Bair lar Shays, Do you know bow to 
weave garlands? Get it up. How well you would look, mor^ 
Baydarhtur, weaving garlands. [I shouldn’t think it was a paying 
occupation ; you might speculate in it — can’t lose much.] 

However, it ’s not all TJ.P. with me yet awhile. I tell you what you 
might do, and do nobly, anticipate my probable funeral expenses, and 
send considerable larjong. That would be like your generous, open 
nature. 

The International Theatre, the Commissioners inform me will come 
to unmitigated grief unless I arrange a programme. “Will you do 
it?’’ they asked. 

I replied, with proverbial philosophy, “ III ner fay reang poor reang; " 
which simply means, eith^ ong Amglay oo ong Bramgsay, that^ I don’t 
work without pay. ‘ i 

All work and no pay makes Jack go without a sUmmee. 

When they didn’t come down handsomely after my hard work as 
juror among the instruments, I said, curtly, “ III nay par deu hwaw 
dong ong fay layflewt^^ which is French proverbial philosophy for “ He 
isn’t the sort of chap to dance to any one’s piping." Ker ler dearhel — 
how the doose these French words ever came to mean that, I don’t 
know. But such is the fact ; and oh my, ain’t I just getting idiomatic ! 
Beautiful ! Idiomatic has no connection with Rheumatics, you uuder- 
1 stand, nor with idiots ; though there is a soupsong of both words in it 

1 I have consented to draw up a programme for her Tayartrr Arnter^ 
narseonark Othello in four languages, and the orchestra filled with 
interpreters. Oovrerses (female boxkeepers) with dictionaries and 
books of the play. Each oovrers will be a French mistress — I mean, 
will be a French master— capable of giving lessons between the Acts. 

“ French before Act 2," “ French before Act 4,*^ smd so forth. 

If Mr. Sothekn, who is coming to Parry, will undertake Othello, 
and poor dear old liEMAiTRB would do Mercutio, with Mons. Ravel 
for Leonato, and Mdlle. Schneideb for Desdentona, I think, with the 
aid of an Italian or two, and throw in a German with a Swedenborgian, 

; we should have a bill of fare not to be surpassed, Send this advertise- 
ment to the Bra for me : — 

INTERNATIONAL THEATRE, FARIS. 

UUAKTED, a few good ITALIANS for General Utility. Also, a Fii*st- 
t)OUBLE DUTCHMAN to sing between the pieces. Three HEAVY 
HERMANS wanted to open immed^tely. 

a-gOMBABDON PLATER, who can read, write, and understand French, 
Frm^giay r ’* Also, a LADY DANCER, 
^d FIRST SINC-INH CARPENTER (both Russians, or as nearly as possible). 
Funny Couple treated with liberally in all languages. No Redskins need apply. 
Turks at a distance will please accept thfa int>nr«fttion[. 

They say something about Mr. Toole coming here to play Bsee ong 
mrl framgsay. If I was Mb. Toole, I’d like to have a holiday in 
Parry, and just do nothing at all. Let him come to me. I’ll dine 
with him every day, and show him all over Parry. It ’H cost him less 
than going with another fellow, and pay better than melting himself to 
a jelly in July. When the servant-of-all-work had a holiday, didn’t she 
enjoy herself by going and helping a fellow-servant ? I think that ’s 
the story. But whether it is or not, send me larjong, and I shall he 
able to defy my landlord. 

Arpropo of landlords, my feUow-countrymen should be furnished with 
a better dialogue-book than the one I’ve just come across. My fellow- 
countryman is supposed to ask, 

“ Kumheang daymarndayvoo poor setapparfmong (“How much 

do you demand for this here apartment, ^ ? ’’) 

Well, Sir, there is no answer. The Landlord is dumfoundered. 
The visitor, my fellow-countryman, takes advantage of his being stag- 
gered, to put down his bag, seat himself (I suppose) and quietly 
observe, “ Jee raystaray o mwoyng pondong irrwaw mwawB (‘^ 1 shall 
stop here just three months.’’} 

Then, exclaims the Landlord, in a hurst of gratitude, “ Too laysorray 
ar songfrarnk par mwawB (“ You shall have them for one hundred 
francs a month.’’) 

My fellow-countryman, coolly undoing Ms dressing-case, shrugs his 
shoulders, and returns, Say fro share^^ (“too dear "j. 

“ Ay beeang ! " cries the Landlord, utterly staggered, “ voosorray lay 
sharmber poor karrant frarnk see ray stay plew longtomB 

There ’s a drop from a hundred to forty francs, on condition of his 
stopping plew longtom ! 

My fellow-countryman is supposed in the dialogue to be a bit of a 
roysterer come to see Lar Fee Barreesyen, for he says, first, *^Jer wo~ 
dray dormeereesee set nwee.” (“ I ’d like to sleep here to-night.") 

You ’d imagine the Landlord replying, “Dear me ! you don’t say so." 
But not a bit of it. The Landlord, in this romantic dialogue, has no 
answer ready. He is silent. (What a Landlord ! How angry I should 
be with him!) My countryman immediately inquires, ^^Boovay-voo 
mer donnay eu'u clay? " “ Can you give me a latch-key ? ”) 

There ’s a sly dog for you ! And the last words of the despairing 
Landlord are, “Fco poovayzongtray kong mo voodray!^ (“You can 
come in when you like.’’) 

Can anything be more grovelliag, more spiritless, than this final 
speech of the unhappy Landlord ? What a lodger he’s got for trwaw 
mwaw ay pertaytrr plew longtom ! 

Mr. Blanchabd Jebrold should add to his Third Edition of Baris 
for the Bnglish a set of first-rate sensible dialogues. And everyone 
should be obliged by law to learn them thoroughly, so that when one 
puts a question out of the conversation-book the correct answer may be 
at once given. Or what is the use of a guide ? ! 

I am now going to run out to cheer Lumpyraw as he drives down i 
the Bwaw j and then I am hard at work at the Catalogue of Legspo- 
sissiong. Perhaps next letter may be my last. Treasure, as the words i 
of a doomed man, the oracular utterances of gms^—Ardeemr 1 

P. THE G. i 

P.S. In my last I said, on the information of a friend- that the 
Sultan had arrived. He hadn’t; but has. Everybody is askmg when 
will the Lord Mayor come ? and will he visit Parry in state, or in 
cog.? It was for Narpolyong the Third to bring together two 
Eastern Potentates like the Sultan and the Lord Mayor m this gay : 
Metropolis. 

PP.S. Baulcpostscript. I told you that my Landlord is going to turn 
me out, and that, as to lodgings, like Little Bo-peep’s sheep, I didn’t 
know where to find ’em. Well, I ’ve hit upon the idea. The Coramis- : 
sioners want me to become a Juror on the Furniture Department, 
where are beds, chairs, sofas, washing-stands, “eteeterar, etceter^sr, i 
etceterAR,” as the now popular Parisian song has it, and all the appli- 
ances and means of a comfortable establishment to boot. 

Fwoyay voo Mongermee? I have stipulated to try one bed a ni^ht, 
sleeping in it from any time I like until a similar limit in the mormng. 
They are to give me a latch-key to Legsposissiong, so that I can go 
to rest at my own hour ; and visitors will not be admitted to this 
portion of the building until I am up, and have completed my iwoylay. 
There will be an extra charge to pass through while I am reading the 
papers in my morning wrapper, which I shall do when frying the chairs 
and sofas. I can easily lod^ in Legsposissiong at tMs rate for a 
month. My name’s Easy. Difficulties merely arise in order that , I 
may o’erleap them. Vwoylar too f 

The Medals are distributed to-day (Monday). Mb. Philif 

DERON, R.A., is in Parry, about to be day coray. Everyone to appear 
in uniform. Mine is that of the Manchester Marine (Militia), recently 
organised. Our dress is real Manchester velvet, grey sbirtmgar, and 
cocked-hats. Those who can afford them have horses ; these who 

have horses are our gallant horseyfers. With which the 

service of my country) I conclude, 

“ The Model Ready Reckoner "—The man mth-his last Shilling, 





THE MODEL TRIDES’ UNIONIST. 

Op all tKe good things ever said, I specially admire 
The saying that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 

The just reward of labour 'I'm determined to make mine ; 

And if I can't do that alone, with others I '11 combine. 

The tyranny of capital is more than I will stand. 

And with my felloe-labourers together 1 shall, band. 

In case employers "screw us down below what 's just and right ; 

’Wh'll strike, if .we can do no more, till they our toil requite. 

We '11 strike, and to make others strike we '11 do our best,' of course. 
Our bestj but not our worst, my mates— refrain from brutal force. 

No blowing up with gunpowder !' No knocking on the head ! 

No shooting I Db no murder— let man's blood be never shed. 

No rattening of persons that offend against our rules ! 

Beeause it is a crime and sin to steal your neighbour’s tools; 

No persecuting^ them that choose to work for what they can ! 

Take no man'll Hberty away, or else you rob the man. 

Your neighbour’s house, his ox, his ass ; your neighbour’s goods and 
' gains^* . , , 

Belong to him less closely; thah his hands do, and his brains. 

His use of them^ is most Ms own of all things that are his ; 

And he who robs a man thereof 's the biggest tMef that is. 

Intimidation?s hot thq why faif dealing to compel. * 

It is the way to ShejBleld — if that ’s where you’d like to dwell. 
Co-operation-r-that 's bur plan all difference to avoid ; 

Let every DQiau en^loyer be, and every man employed: 

Then shall we know what wggeswe 've the means ourselves to pay. 
Not causiUg those high prices that consumers drive away. 

To buy in foreign markets cheaper things and better made ; 

And we, mth our Trades' Unions, shall not ruin British Trade. 


CAUTION TO CORBESPONDENTS. 

Oeutainly Mr. Fmch may call himself a man of letters, for by almost 
every post he receives about a peck of them. Greatness has its penah 
ties, besides its pride and pleasures ; and the penalty of Mr, Punches 
greatness is an avalanche of correspondence tjiat overwhelms him every 
day. He had need be a Briareus, bom with fifty pairs of hands, to 
open all the envelopes which are, hourly daid 'before him ; and, were he 
hundred-eyed like Argus, he could barely read, ere bed-time, a tithe of 
their contents. * . , , , , , 

Yet, despite his many warnings that his waste-basket stands ever 
yawning at his side,- and that he never will return the nonsense he re- 
ceives, Mr. Pmch is often plagued by irritable persons, who seem to 
think he is responsible for the safety of whatever may be sent him by 
the post, Mr. Punch repeats his caution, that the less his constant 
readers " write to him the wiser he will think them ; and, as to any. 
hints or suggestions they may proffer, he has neither time to look at 
them, nor disposition so to do. How much his butterman is bettered 
by the idiotic twaddle which is sold him by the pound from Mr, PunePs 
waste-basket is more than need be guessed. All that Mr, Punch 
WILL ADD IS, THAT HO ARTICLE OB DbAWIHG SEHT TO HIM, UHSO- 
MCITBD, WILL BE BETTONED ; THAT HE OAHNOT GIVE THEM HOUSE- 
BOOM UNTIL THkt ABE CALLED BOB; AND' THAT HO LAW EXISTS, IH 

England which behdebs him accountable fob what may be 
THBIB PATE. If Mrs. Punch were to receive by post a handsome set 
of diamonds (friends at a distance, if they like, may accept this inti- 
mation), she would not be compellable by law to give them house- 
room, although it is'not unlikely that she might submit to do so. Nor 
is Mr. Punch obliged to retain in his safe keeping whatever gems of 
wit majr be dropped into his letter-box, with a view that they may 
sparkle in the setting of his type. ^ • , 


The Shobtbst Theatbical Cbiticism on Record.— I n Mr. 
Reade's new play now performing at the Adelphi everybody acts well, 
and Miss Terry is a-Dor^f-ble. 


Bj JnttdliT a^epli Sm^h, of N®. 24,Holford Bonarf, in 1 he Parish of St. Jaine«i, CleikeawelUin the Coanty of MtddleseT, at the Prmtinif QiSces of Messrs. Bradbnry, Evans, A Co., Lo 
Street, tn the Precinct of Whitefrlars, in ihi City of London, and Published hy him at No. «5, Fleet Street, in tht Parish of St. Pride, City Of Lo„don -8A*rjiDAS , July S, IW. 







Whittles V. Wittols* 

Chattcbb records the fame of “ Sheffield Whittles,” 
And the town then was known for its sh^ blades ; 
But now its hands are the true “ Sheffield Wittols,” 
Who trust to rattening^s and murder’s aids. 


Thbbb is Ultramarine, and there’s Ultramontane, 
What ’s the difference between them you bid me explain. 
Well, a kind of deep blue is your Ultramarine, 

And your Ultramontane is most yividiy green. 


YOn. LHI. 


c 
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PUNCH'S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

OKUBODT who can write 
English should he requested 
/ Cjll afford the V oluuteer s in- 

.. formation as to their duty 

/ • r / ) ^ riots. The autho- 

rities have succeeded _ in 
if ^ preparing a circular which 

nobody can understand, 
// 1 which everybody in- 

/ I terprets differently. The 

matter was discussed in the 
^ Lords on Monday^ JulyL 

f ^ Yolun- 1 

ml !<ll^ £ / f i p\\\ ^ W \ W teers, as such, have nothing 

lm!l\lli\\ M II tt W <^0 with riots, and that 

1/ ' WW \\ \ \ every subject oftheQuBBHf 

/ 'f f J ' u, bound to aid the civil 

' /,!''' I Y power in suppressing them; 

and an able-bodied fellow 
is neither more nor less 
# liable to do his duty to 

HlfillliiiiwMWnP society because he wears a 

uniform. 

Touching the cruelties perpetrated by calf-butchers, Mn. Haedy, 
questioned, replied that he was unable to do anything ; but he stated 
the law, which is that any person torturing an animal may be punished. 
If every Materfamilias would prohibit white veal, au atrocious system 
would be stopped, and when Ftmch^ assures those whom he never 
deceives (except in the way of professions of devotion) that the system 
is too horrid for him to describe it, be is sure that they will give the 
necessary orders. N.B. Do not believe the butcher's denial, you 
know how he lies and cheats in the matter of prices. 

We resumed Reform, and here is the abstract and brief chronicle of 
the week. 




Proposal by OonoisrEL Dyott to disfranchise freeholders in a borough, 
that is, to take away their county votes, and make them vote fox the 
borough. Rejected. 

Proposal by Me. Candiish to deprive all hired canvassers, and 
other hired agents, of votes. Accepted, 

Proposal by Me. Hoesyall (whose name reminds us that the poor 
horses faE very much this hot weather, and that there ought to be 
humaner means for getting them up thau are employed by cruel cab- 
men) that an additional Member should be given to Manchester, 
to Birmingham, and to Liverpool. Accepted by Me. Diseabli, who 
also threw in Leeds, but proposed to take away the new Member that 
had been promised to Salford. Note. Me. Addbeley, Minister, 
opposed Me. Hoesfall’s plan, and later, Me. Diseaeli, Minister, 
agreed to it, giving more than was asked. The word Minister, saith 
Hobbes, in ms Leviathan, signifieth one who voluntarily doeth the 
business of another man. Question— is it Me. Addeebey, or is it Me. 
Diseaeli, who voluntarily doeth the business of the other man, even 
John Bull? 

Complaint by Me. Roebuck, that though he had done so much in 
the way of helping the Government, Sheffield was not to have a new 
Member. He moved for one. Me. Laing adverted to the Sheffield 
Union atrocities as reasons why no favour should at present be shown 
to that disgraced place. But Me. Gladstone thought that the more 
the artisans are brought into direct contact with representation, the 
less likely they, are to form illegal associations. Sheffield's claim 
rejected by 258 to 122. 

Proposal by Me. Beekeley to give Bristol a new Member. (By 
the way it will have one, for that Bristol diamond, Sra Moeton Peto, 
is g^etted a bankrupt.) Rejected by 235 to 136. 

Demand by Me. Bright where the four new Members are to come 
from P He said that Me. Diseaeli was only shuffiing the cards. The 
Chancblloe oe the E3:che(^uee gently remonstrated against this 
expression, hut declined to say more then. Me. Gladstone promised 
to fight for Salford. Whereat Me, Ateton protested against Lancashire 
and its exorbitancy. 

Proposal by Me. Neate that members of corporations should vote 
in respect of corporation property. Me. Diseaeli objected. Cor- 
porations could do no personal act. He alluded to a celebrated saying 
about a corporation, which had neither a body to he kicked, nor a soul 
to be damnified. Rejected. 

Proposal by Me. Diseaeli that when the Committee should have 
received, his statement that the four seats were to be got by not en- 
franchismg St. Helen's, Keighley, Luton, and Barnsley, the amend- 
ments of Members should be passed over, and we should go to the 
schedules. Rather approved. 

Proposal by Me. Hibbeet to make it ill^al for a eandidate to pay 
a ^ter s travelling expenses in Boroughs. Carried. 

Proposal to forbid election committees from sitting in Public Houses. 
After a long fight, the Tories opposing the prohibition. Rejected. 


Thus much for Reform, which may be said to meander (word from 
Mseander, a river which, saith Pullee in his Worthies, is so tortuous 
and winding that it runneth eighty miles in eighteen by laud— also see 
Pliny, if you like— anyhow we are not going to transcribe the passage) 
than to progress. (What do you mean about the word being so used ? j 
Look into King John ; — i 

** Let me wipe off this honourable dewe 
That siluerly doth Progresso on thy cheek,” 

You must have cheek to object to PuncPs English.) Moreover, the 
House is growing languid, though, sometimes petulant, and does its 
work in a perfunctory (from jperfmgi, to do anything that it may be 
done and finished, and that we may rid ourselves of it, Let not our 
mourning be perfunctory and fashionable,” says good Bishop Hall, 
whose friends began to wear it for him Sept. 1656) manner. 

The Bill for making the Railway people furnish Means of Communi- 
cation with Guards, was read a Third Time, and when we say that the 
ungeograpMcal Gasblee opposed it, we need hardly say that the 
majority was about 8 to 1. 

Tuesday ^ Much indignation about the way Governmeut proposed to 
receive the Viceeoy oe Egypt. Loed Stanley dilated upon the 
vessel, and the special train, and the guard of honour, and the sentries, 
and the equerry, but he could not get rid of the Public House. Later 
in the week, Loed Dudley obligingly offered liis own mansion, which 
was accepted. Government thereby showing how utterly wrong they 
had been before. Now the Press has roused public opinion on this 
subject, and has very likely saved to England a good friend, who was 
going to be affronted. Yet no journalist will be complimented by the 
Ministry. On the contrary, they are, very likely, using the worst 
language about meddling scribblers. 

A debate on Martial Law, originated by Me. O’Reilly, who, having 
been an LL.D. at Rome, and a Major in the Pope’s service, may be 
considered a martial lawyer. He cited L. C. J. Cockbuen’s late 
charge on the subject, and moved a resolution to the effect that no 
such thing as martial law was lawful. Some good sense was talked, 
especially, of course, by Me. Mill ; hut Me. Headlam talked better 
sense, and showed that what bore the obnoxious name was simply i 
something for which every sensible citizen must see the necessity, on 
emer^ncy. He was not for making people afraid to do their duty. 
The House took this view, and the motion was withdrawn. 

Another attempt to relieve the attorneys from the payment of corrifi- 
cate duty failed on division. Jfn Punch has repeatedly said that 
among the attorneys are hundreds of the best fellows in the world, but 
there are also many of the lowest dogs unkicked, whose numbers 
would be increased if the cost of being admitted and of practising were 
made lighter. 

Wednesday. Ladies about to marry, by banns (the Ritualists are 
making this genteel), may like to know that a Bill is iu progress for 
doin^ away with the doubt when the bachelor and spinster proclama- 
tion IS to interrupt religious service. After the second lesson ” is to 
be declared the lawful, as it is the usual, time. There were High 
Church protests against meddling with the Rubric, but Me. Hknljey, 
a shrewd old Tory, said that it doubts were not cleared up, people 
would be driven to the Registrar’s office. Just so, and driven there in 
smart carriages, too. 

Then Protestantism, represented by Me.Newdj2Gate (and Murphy’s 
friend Whalley), had a little victory, and by 119 to 75 defeated a Bill 
for enabling limited landowners to grant sites for churches, and 
schools, and glebes for priests, to Roman Catholics. Mr. Punch is a 
stauncher Protestant^ than any other Englishmanj but the refusing his 
fellow-citizens facilities for teaching and worship is not his way of 
asserting the principle of religious freedom. 

Thursday. Official news was received that the unfortunate Aech- i 
DUKE Maximilian had been murdered by Juarez. Great indignation 
isfelt. The Sovereigns of England and Prance postponed splendid re- 
views which had been in contemplation, and the Americans in Paris 
would not hold the Independence lestivaL The crime is regarded as a 
savage and cowatiBy one, and it has been committed in defiance of 
the appeals of civihaed Governments. We call it a crime, because 
the act was needless and inhuman. That tlie bandit Juarez and the 


rest of the world. 


Hint for Husbands* 


“ Why do you look so glum and cross, WjLLLiAM,^whenever I have 
got you to go out with me to any party, or theatre ? ” asked Isabella. 
"" My love,” said William, “ th^e would be no merit in my going, 
were I not making an awful sacrifice of my , own feelings. Permit me 
the pleasure of showing that I go only to please you, dearest.” 
Isabella was silenced, but not convinced. 
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WHITE-HEADED BOB. 

There once was a fistic performer 
Of fame in the early P.E,., 

Than whom none e’er won plaudits warmer 
In gladiatorial war. 

He was specially valued for bottom. 

And holding Ms own against odds. 

And Ms foes, once in Chanc’ry he got 'em. 

Soon measured their leugth on the sods. 

Erom the " Eobert," his full-length cognomen. 

And the lily-white thatch on his nob. 

His friends of the fancy, and foemen, 

Entitled him “WMte-headed Eob.” 

If of mauleys you wanted the strongest, 

The best sparring skill to be had, 

Pluck, and wind afike safe to last longest. 

Then WMte-headed Eob was the lad. 

Though that brilliant boxer have vanished 
As all that is brilliant will : 

Though from Bttxl's sports and pastimes we 've banished 
The muscular joys of the Mill. 

We've our fights still, at odds or at evens. 

And revived our old Champion we know. 

In the WMte-headed Eob of St. Stephens, 

That out-and-out fighter Bob Lowe ! 

They maf talk of Westminster’s old glories. 

When all Europe round made a ring. 

Of Pitt, Fox, and Bheige tell their stories, 

Chatham's reach. Barbels step, Whsdham's swing. 
But for neat sparring, straight shouIte-Mtting, 

Quick counter, sharp rally, clean throw. 

Against all of old stanaing or sitting. 

At long odds I '11 stand on Bob Lowe. 

Who 's forgotten Ms mills with Bm Gladstone, 

The heaviest weight in the field ? 

When Bob cheeked him. Bill chaffed the lad's tone. 

And na backers he had when he peeled. 

But he found his own stakes, his own second, 

In Ms own colours came to the scratch. 

And in more rounds than Bill would like reckoned' 
Showed himself, at the least, Billy's match. 

And when Bill was^ walloped by Behjy, 

The artful Caucasian chicken, 

And Bill couldn't get his revenge (he. 

We know, never could take a hokin’), 

Up came Bob smiling, game as a pebble. 

And knocked Benjy all round the ring, 

Till his seconds looked black as ‘Me debbil,”’ 

And the sponge up were ready to fling. 


In these days of crossings and dodgings, 

When you never know who 's on the square. 
When coves change their sides, like their lodgings. 
And there 's all styles of fighting but fair. 

'Tis a comfort to see honest gripping. 

Hits straight from the shoulder that go, 

Ho squaring the fight, or down-slipping— 

“ Win or lose, let's fight fair," says Bob Lowe. 

Cads and costers may bully and blnster. 

And call him bad names round the ring, 

A fig for the dirty- faced cluster ! 

His rale 's to let snobs have their swing. 

But JoHH Bull, prefers things on the square, 
Pluck and bottom he never will ban, 

And when all 's done, he '11 reckon Bob fair. 

As an otit-and-out, game fighting-man. 

And if ''Yarsity graduates of London, 

Are looking about them to find. 

How to get both their brain-work and fun done. 
By a tongue that can utter their mind. 

They may look a long time e'er they’ll Mt 
On one who such muscle can show, 

One for truth's sturdy champion so fit, 

As much-abused, honest Bob Lowe ! 


A Fancy fob. a Phqtogbaph.— Our friend “Abgus” informs 
that Mb. Tattebsall has had a new pulpit designed for him 
Owen Jones. Fancy Mb. Spubgeon in Mb. Tattebsall’s pulpit 


OUR THEATRICAL SPECTATOR, 

“ Certatim ingenti celebrant nova gaudia plausu.” 

Gradus ad Parnassum. 

“ Time was, men loudly did applaud new plays : 

’Tis not genteel to do so nowadays.” 

The remark that English people take their pleasure sadly, may with 
great truth be applied to their demeanour at a theatre. Perhaps it is 
thought vulgar to appear to he amused, and etiquette requires them to 
preserve a solemn aspect. Many a man now looks as though he dared 
not laugh in publie, lest he might derange his shirt-front ; and a girl 
of proper breeding is considered to lose caste if she so much as ventures 
to give vent to a giggle. Propriety demands a pair of white kid gloves 
and a look of solemn suffering while sitting through a play, and any 
thought of being pleased by it seems utterly proMbited. In fact, 
except at Christmas time, when it is deemed the proper thing to take 
the^ children to a pantomime, the stalls and boxes rarely show a sign of 
satisfaction, and all the laughter and applause proceeds from either pit 
or gallery. 

Now this is a great pity, and in some degree accounts far the absence 
of refinement for which our stage is noticeable. The stimulus of clap- 
ping encourages an actor, and he often finds it difficuife to act Ms best 
without it. So, if the stall-goers sit like statues^, and the box-folk are 
unmoved, be is tempted to act coarsely in order to obtain, the awroba- 
tion of the “ gods,” wMch be knows will put new life m him. He thus 
becomes deonmi cuUor^ non parcus nec infreqmns^ and chiefly cultivates 
the talents which are pleasing to the deitiea. 

For myself, not being, luckily, a fashionabfe man, I take pleasure at 
a theatre in not doing what is fasMonable. I laugh m loudly as I 
choose, when I see anything that tickles me^ and ^pTaud, with all my 
might whatever Mserita my ^pmval. Sometimes 1 even raake a point 
of putting on my tMckesrir. boots when I go to see a play wMch I think 
likely to amuse mej and I make a most prodigious stamping if it does 
so. An actor need not fear that Ms good points will not be recognised 
if I am in the theatre, and, unlike the Paris claque^ I make “no charge 
for stamping.” 

They who have the sense and courage to follow my example, should 
be warned to wear stout shoes when they go to see The Liar. The 
play is neat, and smart, and telling, and is capitally played, and deserves 
to DC applauded. The humour is perhaps too playful for the pit, and 
too gentle for the gallery : there are no sensation scenes with murder 
to slow music, and no comic ones with ghosts or breakages of crockery. 
So the deities amd pittites are sparing of applause, and the clapping is 
heard chiefly, and should be heard more audibly, among the better 
seated portion of the audience. Old playgoers will doubtless flock to 
an old play, and, need no spur to urge them thither ; but the younger 
should be counselled not to miss this chance of seeing a piece which 
needs no scenery to render it attractive. It will teach them to have 
taste for something better than burlesque, and will show them how 
good acting, when employed on a good play, is far better worth seeing 
than when wasted on a bad one. 

It is not usual, I know, to wear thick boots at the opera ; but I 
regretted very much that, obeying my young wife, I had put on a thin 
pair, when I .went the other Mght to hear the new young Swedish 
singer. I have seldom been more charmed than I was by her fresh 
voice, fair face, and her a^eeahle demeanour. She sings in a pure 
style, with intelligence and taste, and she can hold a long soft note 
with none of the aSected trembling of the voice which of late has been 
so fashionable. Her tones are clear and full, high but never shrill ; 
and she has no need of French polish to conceal those cracks and 
blemishes wMch Yebdi makes in thin weak voices. Moreover, what 
is better, she smp like a girl with brains (and with plenty of them, 
too, as her broad brow amply testifies) ; and not like a mere song- 
macbine, fmade to make sweet noises, but with no notion what they 
signify. Her acting may be somewhat tame, but it is naturM and not 
stagy. Her demeanour, like her voice, is delicate and^ ladylike. She 
is very young at present, and must not he crudely criticised ; but she 
seems by nature gifted for the operatic stage, and having ardour and 
ambition to shine lastingly upon it. Because she happens to be 
Swedish, ^people] think of their old favourite, and make absurd compa- 
risons between a finished artist in the climax of her fame and a clever 
64butcenie who is wishful to be famous. The parallel, though prema- 
ture, may in one point be permitted, for these Swedes have both the 
gift of singing not to the ears only, but simply to the heart ; and 
though Chbistine Nillson may not be a second Jenny Line, she is 
even now among the very first of prim donne. 


The Kight Man in the Kiglit Places | 

One of Glabidgb's old customers, who had often bM freely for the 
us good of tihe establishment, on paying Ms last bill, remarked, “ Well, 
by they may comflaim of onr quartering the Pasha oy Egypt here ; but I 
. say it was always ‘ a Mouse of CM for Sovereigns.' " 




A PROFESSOR BRANDED IN THE TONGUE. 

** He was glad to see that great meeting pledge itself to such excellent senti- 
ments ; but he might be allowed to say that, when that meeting was o'ver, he thought 
nearly enough would have been said about this matter. There was no good to be 
attained by using exaggerated language, even about the Sheffield outrages. He did 
not say any exaggerated language had been used at the meeting. Murder was a 
great crime, but they must not forgot that the murder by trade unionists was no 
better and no worse than any other murder, {loud, chetrs,) ... A. man could 
not go on protesting his innocence’ of a crime, or excusing himself from blame or 
complicity in a matter, without destroying his own self-respect ; and now that the 
unions hw once for all protested against these outrages enough had been done. He 
was no apologist for murder. During the last twelve months he had subscribed his 
money, and supported efforts which had been made to bring a great murderer to 
justice. (Cheers.) This was a murderer whose hands were red with the blood of 
more than four hundred men, and this man committed his crimes in the interests of 
employerst as Bboadhead committied his in iTie interest of the xoorJemen of Sheffield. The 
wealthy classes of this country were called upon to express their opinion of the 
crimes committed by the rich few in Jamaica, just as these yoor mm in London 
had 'been called upon to express their opinion of the ezimes committed by peer men 
in Sheffield; and what opinion did tMse rich men express? Did they meet as this 
meeting had met in Hxeter HaU to say they abhorred these crimes? (loud cries of 
* Question,*) No. They offered him banquets ; and that murderer was at large in 
England because magistrates of his own class refused to send his crimes to be tried 
by a jury. (Question.) As matters stood, the law set on thieves to steal trade union 
property, just as Bboadkead set on men to ratten, and there was this difference 
only between the two crimes, that the law encouraged the one and punished the 
other. (Cheers.) Then look at the law respecting so-called * intimidation/ No one 
disputed that when a man struck another or caused a breach of the peace punish- 
ment should follow ; but the law was such that the magistrate at Marlborough Street 
had legaUycomrnUtedimreo^jarages than ever committed. (Bear.) . . . 

Themiddde classes, by raising a ^ great dust’ about tiie Sheffield outrages, were 
turning the workmen’s attention from obtaining justice. He advised them to send 
to ParUament men to represent them, and urged them to dmw up the laws they 
desired to see passed, in order that evexy candidate for their suffrages should be 
tested and pledged. If these laws for the unionists were passed, he said no more 
would be heard of these wrong-doings, /or ic wot only o sense of wromg the vnimvists 
endured which made thrni outstep the limits of legcdity. (Cheers )” — From Pbobsssob 
Bzeslbt’s oJt the JBxeterBaU Jjrades* Unions Meeting, Tuesday, July 2. 

Peoeessoe Beeslet shoiild apply to Hee Majestt for leare to 
insert a “ t ” between tbe “ s ” and the l ” of bis name. The name 
of tbe man will then describe the character of his speech at Exeter 
on Tuesday sennight, from which we extract the passages in onr 
hea^g. One might have excused such language in an ignorant or 
excited working-man. Bat this solitary apologist for murder and vio- 
lence^^for however he disclaimed this tit&i he has fairly earned it by 


such a speech,— writes after [his name Professor of Ancient and Modem 
History, University College, London, and is a teacher of the lessons 
of those histories to the mgenuous youth who attend his classes in 
Gower Street. 

We congratulate the Council of University College on the possession 
of such an instructor, and leave to them practical comment on his 
speech. There is not an honest working-man in London, we believe, 
weak: enough to be taken in by such shallow sophistry, or callous 
enough not to be shocked by such cold-blooded comment on the 
atrocities which have disgraced Sheffield in the eyes of England. But 
if the speech be harmless by reason of its cynicism, its bad logic, and 
its extravagance, it is not, for that reason, less disgraceful to the man 
who spoke it. The historian who can pronounce the acts of Goveenoe 
Etee in Jamaica more criminal than those of Bboadhead in Sheffield ; 
the moralist who asserts that the sympathy of those who uphold 
Goveenoe Etee arises from their setting a class feeling for one of 
their own order above their horror of murder ; the legist perverts 
the fact that the law does not give compulsory power of enforcing 
trades’ union regulations into the statement that the law sets 
thieves to steal trade union property just as Bboadhead set on men 
to "ratten,” and gravely asserts that the Marlborough Street police- 
magistrate, administering the law as it stands, has legally committed 
more outrages than ever Beoajohbad committed, is certainly eminently 
(lualified to teach young ideas how to " shoot/’ to say nottog of the 
probable upshot of his- instructions in promotmg intmiidatioii, ratten- 
mg^and blowing up. 

We only know one thing in connection with this revolting subject 
calculated to iuspire as much disgust as the Sheffield revelatioiis, and 
that is Peoesssob Beesiet’s way of talking about them. I 


The Coimcil of Gxiido* 

A Lettee from Borne, with reference to the Pobe^s late Allocution, 
says ; — 

** The convocation of a ooundl is alluded to, but without specifying when. It is 
generally understood that the period will be fixed for Novexnoer of next year.’* 

Perhaps the Eifth. 
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A DEAMAIIC MEDLEY FOE THE DHAMATIC FiETE. 


ANODINES IN THE WORKHOUSE. 


veetbodt’s going. The Great 
Git^ will be a desert, hjnj- 
body mad enougb to remain 
in town will feel like a Fish 
out of Water. True to tlie 
Corps dramatiqne, we shall 
go on Saturday with (all 
our friends and mighhoms^ 
and on Monday SaraFs 
Toung Man has promised 
to escort Our Domestics, 
Not to be there would be 
to lose Caste^ to be outlawed 
by Society. Our American 
Cousin, who has just arrived 
from The Antipodes, en route 
to The French Fahihition, 
finds that The Best Way to 
Dover is via Sydenham, and 
La Famille BenoUon nave 
come over in the very nick 
of time. Jack Wilding is 
sure to be in the crowd, and 
, and those inseparables Boss and Cox, and Mrs. Eosekaf 
with her party, and That Bascal Jack, who will come up to us and say. 
Bend Me Five SUUings^LACK has been-d! Wild Goose ever since he 
was old enough to taste His First Champagne. And Woodcock — ^you 
know Woodcock ? Woodcoclds UttU Game on Saturday next will be 
to have a pressing business enga^ment in the nekhbourhood of 
Anerley, obliging him to leave the omce early in the day. And then 
the darlings, dressed in diaphanous robes and bonnets “ beautifully 
less’* — Dora and Marta (perhaps Pa.tti too) and that Black-eyed Susan 
with WiUiam in close attendance ; and there is a rumour that Mefs 
Diversion will be taken at tbe Crystal Palace as well as in Soho on the 
13th hast. 

Finvite U Colonel (says Me. Webstee), and all officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marines, Submarines, Yolunteers, Militia, Yeomanry, and any 
other arm, or branch, or whatever it is of the Public Service that gets 
toasted and Tooled at public dinners, including, of course, the entire 
strength of Ours; and let this be The Dukds Motto, and tbe Marquis’s 
motto, and the Earl’s motto, and everybody’s motto, not forgetting 
Sultans and Yiceroys, Turks, Belgians and Egyptians— 

Come early or come late. 

But come to the Dramatic E^te. 



A word or two of advice to male visitors. Bring plenty'of money ; 
the ladies in the Stalls like auriferous i^eople, noteworthy persons ; if 
necessary, sell out stock for the occasion. Spend it all before you 
leave : there may be pickpockets in the crowd at the Station. You 
wish to be thought respectable hi your walk in life, and to pay your 
way P then don’t object to small disbursements every step you take in 
the Palace. When the pocket is empty and the purse vacant, then begin 
paying compliments, but not before. Do not let the announcement of 
a Drama-tick Pete mislead you into thinking that credit is given ; you 
will get credit for nothing, except for generosity, if, as you will be, 
yuu are a modest imitator of the liberality of a [Sultan or a Czar. 
Ilemember that the motto of the Managers of this great annual 
'‘Eunction” is Sans Changer, and that it bears two interpretations— 
no alteration in us except that we are perhaps better than ever, and — 
No Change. And lastly, but not leastly, if by The Force of Destiny 
you should fall in love (a very probable result) with some one in that 
Visiqn of Pair Women” who beatifies your button-bole with a rose, 
and is, if possible, more charming off the stage than on, and she should 
fall in love (a very improbable result) with you, be prepared to encounter 
the undying envy of all who have not met with the same happy 
Dramatic Pate. 


"IP THE CAP PITS, WEAH IT.” 

An old madrigal informs us that “ more geese than swans do live, 
more fools than wise ; ” and we presume it must be on the faith of this 
opinion that such advertisements are issued as this which was inserted 
in the Ipswich Journal of the 22nd ult. ; — 

AN ELDERLY BACHELOR OP PORTTTNE wishing to amuse him- 
^ Self by testing tbe credulity of tbe Public, and to benefit and assist others, will 
send a suitable Present of genuine worth, according to tbe circumstances of appli- 
cant, on receipt of nineteen stamps, demanded merely as a token of confidence ; 
stamps will be returned with tbe presents carriage paid.—* Address, &c. 

^ The credulity of the public ” has frequently been tested by adver- 
tisements requesting a remittance of stamps. Traps tike these are all 
so old that we really have no pity for the geese who may be caught by 
them. A stiitable present” for the persons who put faith in sucn 
advertisements would, we fancy, be a fool’s-cap. 


Owing to a' fortunate omission in Me. Gathoene Haedy’s Poor 
Law Amendment Act, the interests of Metropolitan Bumbledom 
wiU, it is hoped, remain, for the present, unaffected. The St. Pancras 
Guardians will thus be enabled stiU to preside over and regulate for 
some time the medical arrangements of their workhouse, mstead of 
being obliged to resign their control to unreasonable and unparochial 
medical officers. 

According to several newspapers, the dispenser at the St. Pancras 
Workhouse having included m his weekly requirements three pounds 
weight of crude opium, one of the Guardians, at one of their meetings, 
inquired for what purpose so much opium was wanted, and was told, 
in reply, to make tincture of opium and mix with various medicines. 
It was farther stated that there were 1,000 poor old people iu the 
Workhouse taking medicine, many of whom suffered from pains, and 
could not sleep at night, and opium pills were therefore kept for them 
in the several wards ; opium also entered largely into various medicines 
given to them. The idea of supplying paupers with unlimited anodynes 
was of course monstrous in the sight of the St. Pancras Guardians- A 
De. Collins observed that he considered the practice of giving opium 
piUs to confirmed paupers a bad one, for they must go on increasing 
the quantity. To oe sure ; and augmenting the expense of this sort 
of indefinite medical relief in the same ratio. Another Guardiaai 
remarked, with profound sagacity and s^arcasm, " Pray, don’t let the 
Chinese biow that we use so much o^ium in our workhouses, or the 
price win go up.” Pinally, on the motion of Me. Bowee, the quantity 
of opium ordered was reduced to one pound. The dispenser had asked 
for three times as much, but the Guardians showed him that they knew 
more about dispensing than he, and accordingly they dispensed with 
two-thirds of the quantity of opium which he required. 

Quite right. If wretched paupers were to have all their aches and 
pains, their rheumatisms^ their lumbagoa, their neuralgias, their raging 
teeth, nay, their very colicB and dolores ventriculi, assuaged with no end 
of opium, what, to say no more of the cost which such unbridled 
charity would entail on the ratepayers, would be the use of the Work- 
house considered as a penal institution designed to teach the labouring 
classes to understand in a practical sense the recommendation to take 
I no thought for the morrow ? 


SENSATION SEUMONS. 

Having triumphed in the playhouse. Sensation is besrmmng to infect 
the pulpit. Not merely in the West End, but in the North and South 
andEast. sensation sermons now are^delivered every Sunday, being ad- 
vertised beforehand, amid other entertaiaments, ?in the columns of the 
Press. As a specimen of the attractions now offered to the ohurch-or- 
chapel-going public, we abridge a late announcement in the Islington 
Gazette : — 

pALEDONIAN ROAD CHAPEL.— Next Sunday Sermons will be 
^ px-eached, afternoon by Me. Geo. B. Claeke, a Black Brother, from Jamaica, 
Son-in-law of the late excellent Paul Bogle. Evening by Mr. Heney Varley, tho 
Butcher, from Notting HiU, whose words sink, like flame-tipped darts, into the 
souls of his hearers.” 

Advertising a "black brother” for a performance iu the pulpit is 
somewhat on a level with announcing nigger minstrels for a solo on 
the banjo, or a prelude with the bones. It is similar bad taste to lug 
in the black preacher’s connection with Paul Bogle, as if this fact 
could make Ms sermons more worth hearing than their own intrinsic 
merit can deserve. Moreover, when tradesman takes to preaching, 
it surely is not needful, when announcing his discourses, to advertise 
Ids shop. Perhaps we next may see it stated that a soul-stirring 
sermon will be preached by Me. Bellows, tbe Whiteabapel Coster- 
monger, whose discourses dip like blazes into his hearers’ pockets, and 
whose voice may be heard daily uplifted in the calling of a vendor of 
cheap taturs, sparrergrass and greens. 


A Precious Professor. 

Tbe eloquent speech addressed to the late meeting of artisans at 
Exeter Hall by Peopessoe Beeslet, in extenuation of the Sheffield 
Trades’ Dnion outrages, will naturally have suggested, to persons 
innocent of the knowledge of Beeslby and his concerns, the question, 
what is he Professor of? If any doubt existed about his claim to a 
professorship, it ought to hav.e been removed by that discourse. 
Nobody can have read his expressions of sympathy with Beoadhead, 
Ceookes and Hallamc mthout acknowledging that Proeessoe Bees- 
LEY has earned an undeniable claim to be styled Professor of Hattening, 
and other things wMoh may be called &c. 


Cedelty to Calves.— Our Pootmen’s legs. 
“Pine by Degeees.” — Oxford D.C.L.’s in their robes. 
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SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 

Swell. ** Can you give me the next Bound ? ” 

Zady . It ’s gone, but you can have the second Square, if you like.” 


SACEmCE EOE SABBATAEIANS. 

Mb. Punch, 

1 WISH 1 were as great a man as yon, and had a dog like 
yonrs, that would fly at people and bite them by the leg if they dared 
to interrupt my discourse. Then I should like a deputation of small 
shopkeepers to wait on me and beseech me to support a Sunday 
Trading BiU. I would speak my mind to them as follows 

Pellows, — louwant an Act to prevent Sunday trading, do you? 
Ton wish for a law which will oblige your neighbours as well as your- 
selves to shut up shop on Sundays. Why ? Because, you say, you 
desire to be enabled to observe the Sabbath and enjoy your Sunday s rest. 

Enjoy your Sunday’s rest, then, and observe the Sabbath. Shut up 
your own shops and let your neighbours do as they please, and take 
the consequences. 

Oh, but then,” you object, "if they keep their shops open, so must 
we ours,” You are under no necessity for doing any such thing. You 
are not, by any means, forced^ to compete with your neighbours for 
custom on Sundays ; you can, if you choose, leave it all to them. You 
can sacriflce it. 

You say you believe that the observance of Sunday as a sabbath is 
a religious duty, and that the need of rest on one day in seven is a law 
of health. Your Sunday’s custom is worth three or four shillings. You 
won’t sacrifice that sum either to your religion or for the sake of your 
health. You really and truly believe as httle in the natural laws as 
you do in the laws of Moses. You hypocrites, you humbugs, you 
blockheads, get out of the sight of . Downright. 

Orusts by Old Crusty. 

j Why do men drink and smoke, Ma’am ? To render their company 
and conversation endurable to each other. How it is that women ever 
manage to stand each other’s society, 1 cannot imagine. 


ADYICE TO YOUNG BACHELOES. 

BY A. GROWLER. 

Now all you fine young fellows who are meditating marriage. 

Don’t you presume to take a wife till you can keep a carriage. 

A life of amaence and ease is needful for a woman. 

To constitute a happy wife— unless she’s more than common. 

To make her happy you must wish, or if you only take her 
To please yourself, at any rate agreeable to make her. 

You won’t do that, young friend, without the means to make her jolly : 
And if you wed witnout them, you’ll commit an act of folly. 

Much dress doth now the female form so grievously encumber. 

That women who can walk a mile are very few in number ; 

Eresh air to health is needful, health to comfort and serenity, 

Good looks, good temper, cheerfulness, and conjugal amenity. 

Put money, therefore, in your purse, if you must needs go courting. 
You can’t delight a lady whom you’ve no means of transporting 
To shows, and shops, and theatres ; so never dream of marriage. 

My boy, until you ’re able to aford to keep a carriage. 


Wearing the Brochees. 

In Ze FoUely amongst the details of " Eashions for July,” ladies— if 
not gentlemen— are informed that : — 

** Brocliees silks are worn.** 

Are they, at last? The prescient have long foreseen what female 
attire was tending to. Erom the drawing-room to the hunting-field — 
from silks ladies will naturally get to cords. Of course " brochees ” is 
a misprint. 


An Uncommon Thing eor John Bull.— Eeceiving a sovereign What the Pasha of Egtpt is likely to sat to his Eecep- 
s if he didn’t like it. tion. — " Pah ! Pshaw ! ! ” 
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j PEEPS AT PARIS. 

PEEP THE SIXTEENTH. 

Sooltaen aytarremy I Veeve lev Sooltaen ! ” As I said, last 
week, Maydl mr pars arremy dong^^ that is, lie hadn’t come when I 
thought he had. Teeve ler Sooltaen, ay veeve Litmpyeaw, ay veeve 
lar Qrong Uayvew mleiayre /” That is, the Grand EcTiew at which the 
SooiTAEN will be present. [N-B.— Since writing the above, I regret 
to say, that in consequence of their having fusileer^d the unfortunate 

I MAmnniAN, no Review has taken place.] 

I I mentioned in my last that my Landlord had given me notice to 
quit, and that I had been turned out upon the wide world of Paris. 
[I am writing this in the open air, in the court-yard of the Hotel du 
Holder. They say there are no blacks in Paris, the atmosphere is so j 
clear and different to London. Aren’t there ? My paper is being I 
covered with them, and I have to blow them off after every other word. 
How I got to be here, I will tell you. The larjong you sent me would 
never have been sufficient ioiv b, sharmbrr here, Ongtresoh dee fmrnh 
parjewer^ 

Well, Sir, I thought to myself, what can I do with my luggage ? 
A brilliant thought occurred to me. I took a vwoytewer ^tV kourse 
UTi'frarnh mnkarnt, and placing may harggargsk in it, drove to L&rsU- 
mangd^awd^unor (that is, the Great Northern Railway Station], in- 
tending to deposit it in the sal dartongt, by which our lively neighbours 
mean waiting-room.” While there, two friends came in by the train — 
two who knew nothing of Parry, ana nobody in it either, and, having a 
generally vague idea of the language, were ongsliarntay der mer maam. 
If I would itiiow them about, and play the chicheronay for them, they 
would mt me up at thdr hotel while they were daymurrong ong Parry. 
1 closed with the offer, and took them to the H6tel du Helder. I had 
to teach thran everything, even in matters of ''dress. One of them 
looked upon beii^ in Parry as a matter of staying at the sea-side, and 
was commg out in a billicock” hat and a purple velvet smoking coat, j 
The other was going to drive in the Bwaw der Bouloine in a light i 
tourist’s coat and a slouch “ wideawake.” I made them buy slappose 
ar lar Farreesiang of the tall cbimney-pot style, and as they had no 
black coats with them, I took them to a che^ tailor’s (a sort of 
Moses & Son who advertises, in large letters, “ 0 long Feearhl!^^ all 
over Parry}, and made them purchase a couple of respectable raydang- 
goat (that is, riding-coats as they call ’em Eere), and then they com- 
marnday a pair-horse carriage, and we drove in the Bwaw up to the 
Karshard. Lucky that I insisted up on their dressing properly, as Lumpt- 
BAW was out, with several Kings and Princes, besides some of our 
English nobiuty in the sweet of ler Pban^se day Gael {Be Frince 
des OalleSt not the Prince of the Gals, as I said by way oi an inter- 
national but the Pbince op Wales), and as I was [perpetually 

nodding and bowing, it would never have done for me to be seen in 
badly-dressed company. In the evening I took them to the Varree- 
aytay, for Lar Grarn^ Dooshayes, mwseeh par M. Oppenbach, which, as 
I have already said, is one of the best things I ’ve ever seen. Better 
than Lar hel Haylayne or Barrl Bleu, Mdlie. Schneidee being in it 
mcomparable. Le Birectem du Theatre des FarUtes has been most 
obliging. Knowing, on my own representation, that I was un des 
Messieurs les Collaborateurs attached to Monsieur Fmch, et amsi m 
auteur dnramatique. Anglais, he immediately placed boxes and stalls at 
my disposal, and I told mm, through his representative in V adminis- 
tration, how happy we should be to render him any service on his 
visiting London. Thus, Sir, may V entente cordiale be ever preserved. 

Next day I took my friends to Legmosissiong, of which I am heartily 
sick. feThe noise, the bustle, ihtfool (I mean the crowd), the machinery, 
the music, is too much for me. I let them walk about wherever they 
Hked, and sat in a ten son^teem chair in the centre of the garden, observ- 
ing the various nationalities as they passed in twos and threes, and 
fours and fives, before me. 

The gardens raysayrvay and the caff ays in lehstayreur are to me the 
pleasantest places. I took them to the Gaffy Sharntorng, where they 
were immensely pleased (poor simple fellows 1) at being waited upon 
by female garsongs in Swiss costume. Prom the moment they entered 
Parry, my friends assumed the gay Lothario and Bon Juan siyle. They 
were perpetually observing, What pretty girls ! ” and had it not been 
that they were quite unable to express their admiration in the language 
of the country, 1 should have had some trouble with them. 

The Spiees and] Pond girls justly riveted their attention, and very 
properly-behaved young women they are. My friends, however, had 
come to see the Erench and foreigners, not the English, and so they 
soon shook off the shackles of our compatriot Venuses, .and betook 
then^lves to the Gaff ay Bxiosse, in order to try a Russian breakffist. 
It be of some use to my readers if I give them a cart of what to 
OTder at this Caffay, and a few sentences with which flirtation with a ^ 
Russian barmaid is made easy. 

Bayjerfmy ar _ lar Pjrnmn (1st Course). Jkpqr. Vtnojmn. 

(very nice, if quite hot.) Xmopqrxj (to be drank off at a draught) and 
finish up with a glass of tea with a slice of lemon in it, which you ’ll 
order m Erench. ( Wn vayr^ dm Toy mr Ur mtrong). 


Then lighting your cigarette lean against the bar, and smiling in as 
fascinating a manner as you can command, say to the barmaid softly, 
“Pmnjornt enmrs Yjumnv Enjkmr?” She will probably reply, a 
becoming blush mantlmg upon her face, “ Glxzpqr Bjfrrj.” This is not 
meant rudely, but is really au encouragement to you to proceed with 
your discourse, which you had better do thus: “Efrmjpq Mntojpar 
Xjzyp Dfbkmj,” or words to that effect. If she then replies, “Xjqc 
Kvmp,” you had better drop the subject ; but if not, you will by this 
time nave picked up enough Russian tongue to enable you to get on 
very fairly with her for twenty minutes or so. 

My friends noticed Me. Sotheen’s advertisements, pictures of 
Lord Bundreary, which are all over Parry. He will have commenced 
by the time you get this. I ’m afraid that a people who rave about 
Lar Grarng Boochayse (popular on account of Souneidee, Hupiris, 
and the music) and Lar Fee Farreeseang o Fallay Broya/rl (a very mild 
piece, well acted by MM.Beassetje and Hyacinthe, spun out into five 
acts) will not care for Milord Bundreary. 

May mo vayrrong, 

I hope I’m wrong. I 

What my friends liked was the arbangdong of Parisian life. The 
lounge .at the Kaffay at night, the sodars, the seephongs, the granny 
dorrarnge (which I have, I think, once before explained, is not the 
‘^grandmother of an orange,” but a sort of iced orangeade, most re- 
freshing), the perpetual motion in the streets, the bright toilets, and 
the utter absence, apparently, of all business whatever. 

Tommy Mumpson, who is to be my second, has arrived here. I 
quite forgot that I had asked Tommx to come. The duel is to come off 
(pother it !), as it is the fashion for literary people to fight in Erance 
now-ardays. Tommy was in a great rage on the first day. Ttoe is 
only one path in the H6tel du Helder^ and as I had it first, then passed 
it on to my friends, Tommy was waiting an hour for kr hakrng, and 
rin^in^ angrily every other five minutes. I think Tommy will go back 
again if he^s not treated better. But what a state of civilisation does 
tms absence of baths represent 1 

A week more, and you will know my fate. We are not to fight on 
horsebackj but with rapiers. I have had a lesson. My master com- 
menced with a great salute, waving his sword to the left and the right, 
like the Kino oe Hungaky at his coronation. If my adversary does 
this, I think I can run in and settle the matter off-hand, I can say 
afterwards that I didn’t know anything about the saluting. All ’s fair 
in love and war. 

Ardeeur ar praysong. Baysvay may hongseedayrarsiong plew deestarn- 
gay, &c. &c. q 

TEE HOLY SEE AND SCIENCE. 

The Pote in this age of astounding inventions 
Must needs something do to sustain his pretensions. 

His shrill Allocutions beat railways—in scream. 

Encyclicals top all the triumphs of steam. 

New arms of precision produce let the nations^ 

The Pope makes new saints by new canonisations. 

To outdo electrical telegraphs^ wonders 
In Bulls he, without electricity, thunders. 

Does, bent on surpassing our new facts, promulgate 
New dogmas, that stand on no ground in the Tulgate. 

The greatest’s behind. With the proper facility, 

He ’s next to define his own infallibility ; 

And thus will 8t. Peter’s omission repair : 

Since Peter, if Peter first filled the Pope’s chair. 

That point didn’t settle, but left it in doubt. 

To be, eighteen hundred years after, found out. 

But Peter of Peter’s own business knew lesser 
It seems, than doth Pitts, his present suceeasor. 


A THOUGHT EOR THE THOUGHTLESS. 

Don’t call a man a Tory because he protests against the supremacy 
of numbers. The Toryism of to-day is Democracy. A real Tory, if a 
Democrat called him a Tory, might justly reply, “You’re another.” 
Your genuine old Tory held the divine right of kings. Your out-and- 
out modern Democrat holds the divine right of the people. His maxim 
is, Fm populi voiv Bei. One acknowledges an absolute monarch; the 
other, an absolute multitude. The Democrat bows down to a sovereign 
people as basely as the Tory did to a sovereign lord. A Tory and a 
Democrat are as wide as the poles asunder ; yes, and as much alike as 
the North Pole and the South ; and each is equally remote from the 
Temperate Zone. 

Theateicai*.— Me. Geoege Vining is thinkii^^of restoring Shae- 
SPEAEB at the Princess’s. Terms are already being arranged with the 
Tower Hamlets. 
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A BROAD HINT. 

Upstairs Lodger ijmrstmg into the First Floor ; time 1.30 a.m), Nobodv hurt, I hope? Oh, I beg Pardoh, but I heard such a 
Shrill Scream just now, I did not feel justified in remaining in Bed ! 


THE SWEATING OE SOVEEEIGNS. 

0 freedom from tormenting cares 1 
It would be such a blessed thing, 

■ That, safe to make my own 'affairs. 

Almost I fain would be a king. 

But what a life must sovereigns lead ! 

Of income though they rest secure. 

Perhaps the lifelong fear of need 
Not equals all that they endure, 

They’re sure of their three meals a-day, 

‘ Of house-room and apparel— true. 

But, well indeed, they earn their pay, 

•If any slaving mortals do. 

Prom early mom till late at night. 

Hard fagging monarchs cannot cease. , 

In quiet thought denied delight, 

They neverTcnow a moment’s peace. 


In quiet thought denied delight, 

They neverTcnow a moment’s peace. 

’Tis not the dull routine of State, 

The* documents to sign and se^, < 

That I should so intensely hate. 

If I reigned o’er the commonweal. 

Nor is it any mental taskj 
That active kingship might demand. 
Or Govermhent’s direction ask— 

Such simple lahouc I could stand. 

' ’Tis aH that pomp, parade, and show. 
Bay after day, for evermore ; 

Which weaiy sovereigns undergo. 

That I should vote so great a bore- 
Those levees, drawing-rooms, and balls, 
Which oft, in guise grotesque arrayed. 
They needs must hold in gilded halls, 
(Or ought to) for the good of trade. 


’Tis layiag those foundation stones. 
Inaugurating,” as they say. 

Those’ statues, that would make a throne’s 
Work, to my mind, beyond all pay, 

’Tis that kings ever must allow 
Addresses to fatigue their ears ; 

Where’er they go, compelled to’ bow 
• Acknowledgment of idle cheers, 

’Twould irk me being, any night, 

Bequired to dance just when one feels 
Disposed a bland cigar to light, ^ 

Or smoke a pipe, and rest one’s heels. 
Engaged in a perpetual round 
Of solemn, tedious, trifling things, 

I hardly think I would be crowned 
To lead the life that ’s led by kings. 

No, scarce to gaia a mind at ease. 

Nor live in oread of fall delayed, 

Beneath the sword of Damocles, 

With “ workhouse ” written on the blade. 
But if I did accept the part 
Of Boyal pageantry and show ; 

I ’d act it out with all mine art. 

And pay the debt which sovereigns owe. 


Eor the Use of the Belgians. i 

The Camp at Wimbledon wfll this year offer a fresh attraction in the 
shape of a Journal, to be called The JDailp and to be flUed* I 

with the latest reports from every quarter of the Common. j 

Poison in the Bowl. — Weaiher.-^Mcmt by our own Cockney, i 
Dpn’t mt Ice in your Champagne. It’s Bison. How do 1 know 
this? Because it comes from Yenom Lake. 


Printed by Jos^h Smith, of No. 24, Hnlford Square, in the Pari.h of St James, Clcrkenwell, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing Offices of Messrs. Bradbury. Evans, & Cb.. Lombard 
Street, in the frecuict of Whltefriars, in the City of Iiondon, and Published by him at No. 85, Heet Street, in the Parish of St. Bnde, City of London.— -S wvanx'i. , July 13, 1857. 
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QUEEN^S HOTEL, AMBLESIDE, 3 O'CLOCK, A.M. 

“ Tom 1 {No response,) 

SAT, Tom!” {No cmswer.) 

“Tom !” {A muffled grunt) 
u Fibb ! ” 

“Eh? What? What do you sat * ” 

“ I SAT Tom, do yoh think toitb. Key will fit my Bag- % 

No — ’t won’t — Chubb ! ” \Ohjwrgations and Midnight Disturber retires* 


SIX MONTHS OE LIFE-SAYING. 


PASHA AND PADISHAH; 

OR, PUTTINO A PACE ON IT. 

East and West a hob-a-nobbing, 

Giaour and Moslem band-in-band, 

Fez and Cbinmey-pot a-bobbing. 

Side by side, mong tbe Strand ! 

Wbo says "tis an. age prosaic. 
Common-place, in dulness drowned. 
When, dovetailed in strange mosaic, 
Contrasts such as these are found ? 

In tbe days of great Al-Uaschid, 

What would Moslem Sheiks have i bought. 
Had the Caliph thus his rash head 
To the British Lions brought 1 
Think of crev s of red-cross Galleys, 
Bhodian warriors, or Maltese, 

Changing their crusading sallies 
For civilities like these ! 

Lo, the stapant East upheaving. 

Stirs with feverish unrest. 

Impulse ’gainst its will receiving 
From the forces of the West. 

Pasha, Padishah, saluting. 

Through the Railway’s rush and sere, m. 
See Kent’s pleasant fields go shooting 
Past them, like a hachicE-dreani ; 

See a country all of gardens. 

See a realm of steam and spade ; 

Labour, Law, and Peace its ward t ns. 
None to make its sons afraid : 

See its fair face at the fairest. 

Not the nakedness below : 

Who art thou thy sores that barest ? 
Pauper ?— Hence, nor spoil the show 1 

We ’ve a Padishah Jto dazzle. 

We ’ve a Pasha to amaze ; 

We ’ve to teach them England has all 
That makes prosper, all that pays. 

Keep the paupers in the Union, 

Lock the vagrants in the ward ; 

From such frowsy, foul, communion 
Needs oux Eastern Guests we guard. 

Show our millions of toilers. 

Mete their work and count their pay : 
How the engines burst their boilers. 

Here and there, no need to say. 

If Trades-Unions threaten, picket, 

Batten, murder, now and then — 

On such dark facts close the wicket — 
Blm Beard’s closet o’er again. 

Don’t present our guests to Bumble - 
Keep him from our village schools : 
There axe things at which we fumble, , 

Or come down between two stools. 
Union sick-wards smell unpleasant ; 

Workhouse nurseries breed foul air : 
Don’t show how we house the peasant, 
Or the Padishah might stare. 

If your House he deigns to visit, 

M.P.’s, let your hands be clean : 
Though that ’s scarce the feature (is it ?), 
By observers soonest seen. 

Would he learn how you can cobble ? 

The Reform BHi let him see : 

Would he watch a party-hobble ? 

Of the Carlton make him free. 


A hbport just issued by the National Lifeboat Institution affirms that in the first half of 
this present year of grace no fewer than four hundred and forty-three lives have been saved 
by tbe lifeboats on our coasts. A society which saves nearly a thousand lives a-yew (in 1866 it 
saved .nine hundred and twenty-one) is certainly deserving of liberal support. Conservati^ve 
support should also be extended lo it, and Radicals and Tories ought to vie with one anotlmr 
in trying who can hdp it by tbe biggest cheque. The office is at 14 John Street^ AdelphL 
where the Secretary is realty to respond to all inquiries as to the great service yearly rendered 
hy the lifeboats, and where the largest contributions are most thankfully received. 


Generally, keep the platter- 
On the outside very clean .... 

Let sensation-writers chatter-7- 
Things are judged by what is seen. 
Eastern princes, stolid, stunted. 

Must be taught to know the West — 
So let ugly truths be shunted — 

Those that can’t, make look their best. 


TOI. IIH. 
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ell me, dear Mr, 

C\ ^ writes a young and lovely 

correspondent, enclosing 
ier photograph, henceforth 
^ V enshrined among 0 ur Pets, 

jf 'ir\ ^ ended 

fi WK!^ <] your last delightful il^sence 

witSa^hursday. You 

mI X a young and lovely 

S I Correspondent,” replies -Mr. 

(S #1/^ >7 Fmch, “the reason was 

^ SSi' K Beans. Once a year it hath 

X \ ^ 

^ \ 1-^ Conceive a 

Avw W Peast of Beans, and its ar- 

^ rangements demanding 

^ / earlier closing of the Golden 

NL Inkstand. Are you an- 

swered, dear? But you 

)i ^ cheated.” On 

>y ^iro^wi i i^ W Wr \ilP\ '0 Friday, July 5, we ^t 

j ^ V ^ Beform. we 

'N^ discussed the Cumulative 

w . \ Yote, and had a very good 

^'' ^ debate, in which the hest 

men joined. Lord Cran- 
noRNE said that the Monarchial principle was dead, that the Aris- 
tocratic principle was now being sentenced to death, and the 
Democratic principle was to be left unchecked. Mr. Disraeli 
denied that the Monarchy was dead, and asserted that Lord Cra.n- 
BOBNB, as one who had been an able Minister, must have felt that the 
Sovereign exercised a salutary criticism in all departments. The 
Aristocracy would never die while it produced men like Lord Orabt- 
BOBNE. He was not afraid of the terrible word Democracy, or erf a 
measure which would confer, at the utmost, 350»000 votes, upon men 
“ born, bred, and brought up under the laws, manners, and traditions 
of the country— considerations that went far beyond Flesh and Blood.” 
Mr. Lowe finished with a defence of the Cumulative Yote, and various 
awful warnings. The Yote was then rejected by 314* to 173. 

We beguiled the later hours with au ill-natured wrangle over the 
conduct of some Country Magistrates who had served out a couple of 
alleged poachers after the fashion of Country Magistrates when dealing 
with such persons. Mr. Peter Taylor brought the matter up, as 
was natural, he being Member for Leicester, and the circumstances 
having occurred at Salisbury, and Mr. Hardy was so angry with him 
that other Members interfered, and the battle became somewhat 
general. The word Game 

By Demogorgon, a light flashes on us. There is a passage in 
ShaJespeare which has baffled all the Commentators. It is where the 
Windsor Landlord asks, “Cry’d I game?” Nobody expounds it 
satisfactorily. Shaxseearb (a reputed poacher) must nave heard the 
word “game” pronounced among a lot of preserving Magistrates, 
like Sib Thomas Lucy, and seen now it stirred up the most stupid 
into life and anger. “ Cry’d I game ? ” means “ Have I waked you 
up?” To this day, in the House of Commons, do but name apar- 
tridge^^and a poacher, and the Country Gentlemen are awake and 
roaring. 


Monday, Lord Portmah made the oddest proposal in the Lords. 
It was that a Bishop should be enabled to consecrate a churchyard 
without going to the place. Being a spiritual peer it was enough for 
him to attend in spirit. The refinement was too much for the Peers. 

Lord Shaptesbitry stih broils over the slow fire of the Ritualistic 
Commission. He attacked the Primate for having written something 
about the inexpediency of Parliament’s meddling with the Prayer Book, 
without the concurrence of Convocation. The Archbishop defended 
himself satisfactorily; hut Convocation is a sham. We should not 
desire to see the Hebrew, XJnitarian, or other Dissenting Members 
editing the Church Prayer Book ; but if the Bishops cannot do it, we 
must have some other and more popular machinery than Convocation, 
and its gravamenivorous orators. 

Mja. Disraeli announced what aU with American friends will like 
to hear. By a new Convention, the postage between Johh and Jona- 
than is to be reduced from a shilling to sixpence, or as fast young 
ladies would say, from a hob to a bender. 

Who brought the cavalry from -Aldershot to Hounslow, for the in- 
tended review, and kept them from 8 or 9 in the morning till 4* in the 
aftetiioon without rations ? Sir John Pakington determined to 
out. and did. It was our Deputy Commissary General. He has ac- 
tually been removed from his district. Nay, wonderful to relate, no 


Military Member scoffed or stormed at a civilian for asking the 
question. 

I Reform again. As all City men live out of town, we enlarged the 
area of their residences (for voting purposes) to twenty-five miles. 
We decreed that the police should not have votes, hut that thieves and 
other bad characters, if they had houses, (as hundreds have,) should 
have votes 1 Lord Eustace Cecil was for disqualifying any one who 
had been convicted, but Mr. Gladstone was not for punishing twice, 
but for restoring offenders to liberty and hope. We own that if we 
were in prison it would be a great and blessed thought to us, and one 
which would make us earnestly labour to become good, to reflect that 
ott emerging and getting a house, we might vote for Serjeant Gaselee, 
Mr. Whallby, or Me. Tom Chambers. Mr. Henley thought, and 
rightly, that in early life men may be convicted of small offences, of 
which they become ashamed, and for which they ought not to suffer all 
their days. Bat there are offences which ought to exclude a mau for 
ever. A conviction for cruelty of any kind to woman, child, or beast, 
is one. Omitting to read Funeh is another, unless the plea of idiotcy 
be set up, as it might successfully be. 

Mr. Beaumont tried to get a Second Member for Huddersfield, and 
failed. 

Mr. J. B. Smith wished to shut all pubUc-houses on election-days, 
but withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Dilwyn tried to get a Second Member for Swansea, and failed. 

Mr. Gladstone wished to get more Members for South Lancashire. 
If we could get some more like himself, it would be the thing to do, 
but as this could not be secured, the proposal was rejected. 

Colonel Gilpin (Conservative) tried to take away four Members 
from as many small boroughs, and give the seats to Luton, Keighley, 
Barnsley, and St. Helen’s. Rather an amusing debate. Mr. Denman 
fought for Tiverton (which would have gone down), Mr. Walrond 
protested against more sacrifices to the political Moloch, Serjeant 
Gaselee again proclaimed his geographical ignorance, of which he 
seems proud, and Sir Robert Peel made some fun about Luton, and 
its straw-workers, and ita laXiiuorala. At length we dismounted 
diLPiN by 2M to 195. 

Tuesday, Resuming Reform, Mb. Disraeli, in his pleasantest 
manner, informed Mr. Whallet, who intruded a proposal about de- 
ferring part of the Bill, that he, the Chancellor, was so perfectly 
satisfied with things as they were, that he could not disturb so agree- 
able a prospect. 

One more decision of importance. We returned to the question 
about giving notice to the ratepayer to fork out. We agreed to Mr. 
Locke’s clause (amended by Mr. Hardy), for securing such a notice, 
and the Star considers this important, and exultingly adds, that Abso- 
lute Household Suffrage has virtually become the law of the land. * 

And so the Reform Bill passed through Committee. The schedules 
(pronounced “sheddles” % some Members), were settled, and the 
preamble was agreed to. There was some shouting. 

In the Lords, to-day, Barl Derby said that he shared in the feeling 
of horror which had been excited in every civilised country by the 
barbarous and useless murder of the Emperor Maximilian. The 
House of Lords applauded. As Funek goes everywhere, he records 
this demonstration. 

Mb. Whalley, intruding himself for the second time, in reference to 
a foul book, purporting to be a translation from Roman Catholic works, 
received a contemptuous snub from Mr. Hardy, who ' spoke as a 
gentleman speaks when a person invites his attention to something 
loathsome. But we doubt whether Murphy's friend felt the meaning 
of the answer. 

Some Irishmen have a notion that Ireland is over-taxed. She is not, 
and Mr. Disraeli left Mr. Hunt to explain this, as he did cleverly. 
“ Take a tenth of our income, Sir. Ay, that they do, and they ’d take 
a twentieth, if they dared,” said an Irishman once, on tithes. The 
complaint to-night was not much more to the purpose. 

Wednesday, A good man, and a most useful Member, who has repre- 
sented Birmingham, in the Liberal interest, for twenty years, Mr. 
William Soholepield, had died, somewhat suddenly. Mr. Newde- 
GATE bore a tribute to the merits of. this gentleman, and it was wannly 
applauded on all sides. 

•Mr. Bruce moved the Second Reading of a Bill for the education of 
the poor. It is a step towards compulsory secular teaching. The 
usual arguments against disturbing existing systems, and the necessity 
of religious instruction were paraded, until time to adjourn. Bat a 
sentence from Mr. Forster, ultra-liberal, be worth heeding : 
“ The Dangerous Glass is greatly increasing.” But we won’t diminish 
it by the School Glass— we are too “conscientious” for that. 

Thursday. Lord Stanley gave admirable reasons why England 
should take no action in reference to the murder of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. We must not withdraw our representative, for his business 
is to assert the claims of British subjects against the Mexican Govern- 
ments. Doubtless the latter would be very glad to see their creditors' 
attorney withdraw. 

The Trades’ Union Outrages Commissioners believe that there axe 
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other places besides Sheffield where bad work has been going on, and 
Parliament is to give them powers to make new inquiries. Mu. Porsteb, 
severely condemned Sheffield, and said that were there a proper public 
feeling there, it would be impossible for the miscreants Bkoadhead 
and CnooKES to be carrying on their business as usual, whereas one 
was doing a thriving trade as a publican, and the other was the lion of 
a tap -room. Mb.. Gladstone hoped that indemnities would be granted 
with the utmost caution. Mb. Hadbield said that the people of 
Sheffield had professed the utmost indignation at the outrages. “ So,^^ 
said Mb. Eotjvbbie, had Bboadhead himself, and he had offered 
rewards for conviction.” Sib G, Gbet hoped that that scoundrePs 
public -house would be shut up at the earliest moment allowed by law, 
Mb. T. Hughes believed that the truth could have been got at with- 
out indemnities. Mr. Habdy thought not, as such outrages had been 
going on for years. Sib B. Palmeb, admitting that for the sake of 
public advantage exceptional measures mighty be taken, protested 
against any unnecessary extension of indemnities- ^ The House gene- 
rally seemed to think that the authorities and police of Sheffield had 
proved strangely ineffective. 

The Bankruptcy Bill was throvm over for this Session. 

Friday. The first Sultan who has ever visited England, made his 
entry into London, zid the Charing Cross Station. The selection of 
the day shows that the Shadow of Providence is not a Sabbatarian. 
Having duly cheered the Padishah, in the Park, as he went to Buck- 
ingham Palace, Mr, Fmch proceeded to the House of Commons to 
finish off the report on the Heform Bill. Several small fights occurred, 
again was the right of the pensive convict to a vote successfully de- 
fended, the ballot was again rejected, and, in compliance with Mr, 
Fmch's hint, the Committee decided to allow Oxford and Cambridge 
University lodgers to vote for those boroughs. Einally, the Bill was 
ordered for Third Beading on the following Monday. 

Mr. Punch seldom despairs of anything, but is quite unequal to 
describe the crovraing foolery of the week. When he mentions that 
Mb. Whalley made a speech against lighting up the fine crypt 
beneath the House, as tending to encourage Popery, Mr, Punch hardiy 
expects to be believed, but it is true. Has this unfortunate Whalley 
no friend except Mubphy, the firebrand lecturer ?, 


THE LATE PANIC. 

bbtainly the political 
world, and we may 
add the entire com- 
munity, have lately 
been thrown into an 
unexampled state of 
excitement, amount- 
ing almost to agita- 
tion. The cause is 
too well known to 
make it necessary 
for us to dweE upon 
it. Anxiety has been 
painfully branded 
on every brow, and 
the more timid 
among us have feared 
that an unsettle- 
ment, not to say 
an overthrow, of our 
institutions was at 
hand. We have not 
shared that fear, al- 
though we admit 
that the serious 
J5 k character of the 
crisis could scarcely 
be exaggerated. 
“ Oasxb ” Writing at the mo- 

ment of relief, ' and 

with a thankful sense of the safety of the nation, we do not yet 
feel equal to giving adequate utterance to our emotions. We can 
but congratulate our country and mankind. It may be a question 
i whether some national rite or celebration should not indicate the 
[ national feeling of gratitude. 

I In a word, almost needless, Mb. Lucbapt, oe the Bbeorm League, 
was stated to have imputed Tbicoey and Political Dishonesty 
I TO Mb, Gladstone and to Me. Bright.” 

No sooner was the rumour in circulation, than Mb. Gladstone, with 
[ that keen sense of delicate honour which is his characteristic, withdrew 
himself from the House of Commons. He refused to attend to any 
Parliameni^ business, and even ordered a messenger, .who had 
brought him a Blue Book, to be sent away. It viras feared that the 


Bight Eon. Gentlem^ would suffer physically as well as mentally from 
so tremendous a visitation, and a footman was ordered to ascertain 
whether Dr. Jenneb were in town, in case his services might he 
needed. Happily, the precaution was unnecessary, Mb, Gladstone 
hearing up with manly fortitude. Bat Me. Bbight*s habitually reso- 
lute nature recoiled from the blow, and he hastily went home, and 
retired to bed, stating that perhaps he mig;ht never rise from it again, 
but that certainly he would never do so until the heavy affliction should 
be removed. Straw was, by medical advice, laid before his door. A 
contemporary says tan, but we have,reason to know that our report is 
accurate. 

It was felt, however, that let the errors of two such men as Mb. 
Gladstone and Mb. Bright be _what they^ might, their punishment 
ought not to he such as must deprive the nation of their services. Mb. 
Disbaeli, forgetting antagonisms, at once ordered his brougham, and 
drove to the office of the League, where Mu . Beales was, providen- 
tially, in attendance. After waiting some time, the Chancellor oe 
the Exchequer was admitted to the presence of the- great Leaguer, 
to whom he respectfully stated the CBase. Mr. Beales heard him with 
much kindness and condescension, and allowed that his own feelings 
would have ppmpted him to seek indulgence for the offenders, “ but,” 
he said, confidentially, “ Lucbapt is a rum. ’un.” 

Ur^d, however, by Mr. Disraeli (who not unfairly pleaded his 
own Belorm services), Mr. Beales assented to consult Mr. Odgeb. 
Mr. Disraeli returned to convey this information to Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright. It was not thought prudent, by the relatives of 
either, to disturb his mind with hopes which might be illusory, and it 
was decided to wait. Mr. Beales kept his word, and spoke to Mr. 
Odgeb, who talked to Mr. Bogebs, who in turn communicated with 
Mr. Bubb, and that gentleman saw Mr. Gill, who, with Mr. Baxter 
Langley, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Oueeey, Proeessor Bebsley, and others, 
waited on Mr. Lucbaet, and besought him to reconsider what he had 
said. Mr. Lucbapt at once denied that he^ had med the -words in the 
way supposed. Telegrams were instantly dispatched to the residences 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mb. Bright, and no time was lost in assuring 
those gentlemen that they were not under the ban of Mr. Lucbapt. 
Mb. Gladstone received the^ news with gentlemanly calmness, Mb. 
Bright with more demonstrative joy, but it is a pleasing thing to note 
that Mb. Disraeli, when apprised oi the truth, was so delighted that 
he instantly penned autograph letters of congratulation to his two i 
political adversaries. ^ But this was not all. A meeting of the League ! 
was summoned, and it took place, as the newspapers show, on Wed- 
nesday evenmg. After long addresses from Mr. Beales and the other, 
leaders, which were adapted to the solemnity of the occasion, Mu, 
Lucrapt publicly and deliberately declared that he did not mean to 
charge Mb. (jladstonb and Mr. Bright in the way alleged. The 
loudest cheering followed, MR,iBEALES in a noble fervour exclaimed, 
“I congratulate the Council,” and reports of the proceedings were 
ordered to he sent to Mjsssbs. Gladstone, Bright, and Disraeli. 
Circumstances prevented a general illumination, but when the news 
spread, the public mind was so largely relieved that the streets were 
filled as usud, and many persons continued walking ^about until a late 
hour. 

Mr. Gladstone is'as well as could be expected, but Mb, Bright 
still suffers, and will probably leave town from Saturday till Monday. 
We in our turn congratulate both gentlemen, Parliament, the Nation, 
and humanity, upon this happy deliverance from the most severe blow 
which has ever menaced two great Bnglish statesmen. We shudder 
to think.of the frightful result, jiiad_the,original story beenltrue. 


Worthies in Wax-v^orh, 

Op course, Messrs. Broadhead, Crookes, and Hallak will very 
soon be added to Madame Tussaud^s Exhibition. It is to be hoped 
that the group in which their figures will be^arranged will be completed 
with the effigies of Pboeessor Beesley. 

RUSH ALONG, SULTAN 1 

The Padishah complains that whereas his great pleasure is to be 
Abdul Absis, ever since he has visited the restless West he has been j 
Abdui^ not assisi but Abdul on the move 1 I 

A New Coiiimandment* ! 

A New Commandment Baring’s zeal | 

Has added to the roll ; 

Moses commands, “ Thou shalt not steals ” 

Baring, “ Thou shalt not stole ! ” 

NEAT AND ARRBORRIATE. 

Where should Mr, Punches Sphinx (the! Bight Hon. B-n D-l-i) 
and the Yiceroy oe Bgyrt meet, but in the Egyptian Hall ? 
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WAIT TILL YOU "RE ASKED! 

Scene — A doUghtfvZ M'lmcal Party at a Private Home, 

Performers— T fiB Statelt Mele. Tietjens, the Chaemino Mlle. IS'ilsson, the Fascinating Madame Lemmens-Sherrinoton, 
THE Piquant Madame Demeeio-Lablaohe, and Signor Gaedoni and Monsieur Jules Lefoet. 

Amatmr Singer, No. 1 {with a sort of a tenor), Shall yov Sing to-night, Smith ?’' 

Amaieur Singer, No, 2 {vtjUhaJcind of alms), N-^no— A — I’ve been so Foolish as to Forget to being any Music. Shall 

TOUl ” 

Amateur Singer, No. 3. ‘‘Well— A — ^NO ! I Ve a— most atrocious Cold 1” 


CRIMINALS BEFORE CONSTABLES- 

Let ns praise the House of Commons, that policemen voteless leaves, 
And refuses to disfranchise the convicted rogues and thieves. 

Feaxs that Government dictation honest constables will sway ; 

Credits criminals for voting in a conscientious way. 

When the sentence of a pickpocket or burglar has expired, 

We presume that his correction has achieved the end desired. 

When you let him out of prison then you set a convict free ; 

And a freeman’s rights to exercise a proper fellow ’s he. 

Why, oh why, should we deprive the punished footpad of his vote ? 
What if once his thumb and fingers did compress a human throat ? 

All garotters with the suffrage to society restore. 

Whipped and chastened, when their term of penal servitude is o’er. 

Or if whipped though still unchastened, give the robber still a voice 
In the State ; let every thief elect the Member of his choice. 

In the Council of the Nation let all classes, great and small, 

Name them what you like, be represented ; rogues and thieves alL 

Right and wrong, say modern sages, are no more than right and left. 
Merely matter of opinion ; men may take two views of theft. 

In the New Collective Wisdom vent let all opinions find : 

Let the pickpocket and felon through their Members speak their mind. 

Only from the House of Commons Law and Order’s minions bar ; 
From the Hall of Lerislation far be ye, profane, oh far ! 

In the Parliament of JBritain no poHce-staff part shall bear : 

Bat we’ll put the burglar’s jemmy in its due position there. 


RITUALISM AT HEAD-QUARTERS. 

The Pope’s Ecclesiastical Exhibition appears to have astonished 
the Roman correspondent of the Times, who remarks thereon : — 

The spectacle was grand, the moral impression which it created grander, and 
I pity the man, whatever his creed, who could contemplate without deep feeling the 
sincere devotion, the undoubting faith, the pious exultation of so many thousands 
of his fellow creatures.” 

Why, yes. Of course one would pity the man who, holding the 
Roman Catholic creed, could fail to contemplate, without deep feeling, 
the devotion which he knew to be sincere, the faith which he con- 
sidered to be not only undoubting but true, and the exultation which 
he regarded as not more pious than reasonable. Equally deserving 
of pity is the Protestant or the Jew, or any other non^oman-Catholic 
capable of contemplating, without very deep feeling indeed, a spectacle 
of smeere devotion which he judges to be misdirected, of undoubting 
faith which he thinks erroneous, and of ' pious exultation which he 
deems groundless, exhibited by many thousands of his fellow- 
creatures. The contemplation of such a spectacle must excite in the 
minds of thinking men a feeling which is a great deal too deep to be 
advantageously dwelt upon. 

Addict! Jnrare* 

It is stated that the Sultan will not be able to eat meat while here, 
because the infidel butchers, unlike those of Turkey, do not appeal to 
the Superior Powers, when slaughtering. We imagine that the 
Sultanas advisers have not been much acquainted with the English 
butcher, and we assure the Padishah that he need not fast on the 
ground specified. 
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GOOD MEAT ILL-DRESSED. 

Grmil Hotel du Louvre^ July 13. 
2AE Mr. Pitncb:,— Papa lias 
brought us over here for | 
three weeks. It is most I 
delightful and really not at 
all expensive, all things 
considered — particularly as | 
Papa franks us all— and we I 
are enjoying ourselves very | 
much. The ExposiUon is 
immense fun, when you get 
accustomed to it, and know 
yourway about ; and luckily 
Agnes and I have been 
used to long walks, and get 
on very well, without Bath- 
chairs.^ Pred Hardy, who 
is our neighbour at home, 
and who goes out this year 
in the poll at Cambridge, 
and 'is a member of the Alpine Club, is here now, and so kind to 
us. He says he has calculated that “we do our twenty miles 
a-day, ^d come up smiling after it. He is so funny. If you could 
hear him, you would not be surprised. I^m sure, even if we came 
^ laughing, sometimes. I don’t know now we should get on without 
Fred. Of course. Mamma has a Bath-chair^ and as she and Papa can’t 

f o our pace, we don’t see much of them in the Exposition, And as 
'bed is a neighbour, Papa says he doesn’t mind trusting fus to his 
escort. Now, please, don’t think I’m going to bother you with my 
remarks on the Exposition, But there is one thing which wants putting 
to-rights sadly. And Pred says that if I write to you, and say what 
I have to^ very prettily, he has no doubt you will make a repre- 

sentation in the proper quarter, he isn’t quite sure whether that means 
Mb.HbnbyColb, G.B., ortheEMPEEOE,butheisquite sure that through 
one or the other, or both together, the thing will be done at once. 

You must know, then, that the national restaurants and buffets are ! 
an immense feature in the great Paris show. We ’ve been round the 
whole of them, on what Pbbd calls the culinary grand tour. He has 
actually persuaded Mamma and Papa to take us all to dinner in the ^ 
Austrian Eestmration; and it was the funniest dinner. We had never 
seen one of the dishes before; and Ebbd says he doesn’t care if 
he never sees any of them again; and I really think we all agree 
with hfcj. Agnes and I dion’t feel well for a week, and Mamma 
was quite lU, and even Papa was what he calls “ojff his feed” aU 
the next day. He thinks it was the carraway seeds in the bread, 
but Mamma says it was the] beer, whichlwe all thought so nice 
and so refreshing that we drank i [don’t know how manyj of those 
big glass jugs — schoppen, I think they call them. But the great attrac- 
tion of these places is not what you get to eat and drink, but the girls 
who wait on you. They axe dressed m their national costumes, and so 
coquettishly most of .them I < Outside the Spanish cafe, where there is 
generally an immense crowd, the guests are served by Spanish girls, 
with rich olive complexions, delicate little retroussee noses, low straight 
eyebrows, and round chins. You never saw anythiug more becomme 
than their costume, full purple satin skirts, white lace shawls and 
aprons, with high combs and damask roses in their raven black hair, 
twisted iu a great fiat curl on each side of the face. In these charming 
dresses they trip about with coffee and ices, chocolate, and orgeat, on 
the daintiest little shoes with enormously high heels. Peed declares 
they talk beautiful Spanish, and says that till we came he spent a great 
deal of time at the Spanish cafe for the sake of the language, as ne is 
thinking of a trip to the Sierra Nevada next long. 

Then in the Russian cafe there is such a tall stately girl with blue 
eyes and fair hair, and a clear colour, with a sort of a diadem on her 
head, and no end of ribbons floating behind her, who I suppose 
sneaks Russian very prettily, for she has a great many young men 
always studying the language about her. And she has a masculine : 
waiter to help her iu aught crimson tunic and white trousers who i 
seems a great favourite. Then in Holland you are waited upon by plump, i 
pleasant-looking Dutch girls, in round caps, with lace lappets, and ; 
great gold plates on their temples* And the Swedish^ restaurant has 
its Swedish maiden, with her scarlet jacket, and silver tags, and 
buttons, and laces, all setting off a very pretty modest face and the 
most dazzlingly fair complexion. Bred declares she ’s enamelled, but 
we know better. And in [the Austrian restaurant the other day the 
ices and even the beer were served by the prettiest young waitresses, 
one in particular, whom Bred declared was perfectly fascmatmg, with 
her dark hair iu a cluL and over it a little crimson haube, which Bred 
tells me is the correct German word for a cap worn over the back hair, — 
much prettier, he says, than a chignon — and a scarlet and gold bodice, 
with thin white muslin sleeves, and a blue silk petticoat. It seems 
rather gaudy to read, doesn’t it ? But as she wore the dress, I can 
assure you we all thought it most becoming, a 



Then there are the French flower-girls going about iu their elegaut 
lace caps, and skirts looped up with Dunches of violets, and their fresh 
bouquets, and neat scissors hanging by silver chains from their belts 
to cut rosebuds for the gentlemen, rather bold you know, but so clever, 
and pleasant, and pretty in their ways. And even the fat, indolent 
damede compioir at the Tunisian, cafe, with her long 'sleepy almond 
eyes, fringed with kohl—J^MD says that’s the right way to spell 
it ; 1 spelt it “ coal : ” it ’s some black stuff they use to tinge the lower 
eyelid, — ^who looks almost too lazy to give change to her customers, or 
to pile the lumps of sugar in the little trays, seems to have quite a 
levee of admirers about her, and is bewitchingly got up a Voyieniale, 

Of course, as a woman, one likes to see women admired, and as an 
Englishwoman one would like to be properly represented iu this part 
of the Exposition, Now, the effect of a woman depends not on face and 
figure only, but on face, figure, and dress. As far as face and figure 
go, I am bound to admit that the young ladies in the English refresh- 
ment department can quite hold their own against the foreigners, but 
as for costume 1 Ifc may be very provoking to think we haven’t such 
, a thuig as a national dress left m England. All the more^reason, I 
say, somebody should invent one for the Exposition, Why shouldn’t 
we have English, Scotch, and Irish lasses prettily and picturesquely 
got up for the occasion ? I’ve no doubt that Madame Elise, or better 
still, Mr. May, of Bow Street, who got up the costume of our private 
theatricals, and dressed Lady Stunner’s tableaux last season, would 
do it beautifully. And by all I hear, I suspect it would be quite as 
like the real thing as the Spanish, Russian, or Swedish dresses I have 
described are like anything one sees in Madrid, Moscow, or Stockholm. 
But real, or make believe, what I say is that they’re charming. And 
it’s too provoking, in the midst of all this pretty foreign m^querading, 
to find England unable to rise above the Mnghy Junction style of 
toilette. Bred says it is the case of the English cuisine over again — 
excellent meat, but inartistieally cooked, and badly served up. 

I suppose Messrs. Spiers and Pond think that as good wine needs 
no bush, so the pretty faces of old England require no recommenda- 
tion from attractive costume. Even as a lady I don’t agree with them. 
And Bred says, that as a gentleman, he doesn’t. 

So please, Mr, Punch, make the proper representation in the proper 
quarter, and either get Messrs. Spiers and Pond to reform the 
dress of their waiting-women, or, if they won’t, teU Mr. Henry Cole, 
and he’ll send over a body of properly qualified costumiers by the 
first van he may be dispatching from South Kensington. 

I remain, dear Mr, Punch, 

Your constant, though much mortified reader, 

Leila. 


THIJGGISM NATIVE AND EOREIGN. 

Thuggism with its tender blood-red blossoms, has been transplanted 
from India’s soft enervating air to one of our keenest northern towns. 
On its native soil we believe it was languishing^ for this rare exotic has 
a strong inclination for the shade, and will ijensh in our cold climate if 
only; a fittle light is thrown on it. Kalee, its first cultivator, trained 
it with bis own hands, inspired by feelings of superstitious devotion. 
Here agents as assiduous, but entirely free from fanaticism, are em- 
ployed at fair wages to watch its creeping tendrils day and night. 
Not labour alone, but capital, has contributed to promote its growth. 
The precious metal in fine dust has been sprinkled over its roots, and a 
system of forcing adopted with startling results. So successful indeed 
has been the improved mode of culture, that the Thuggism of com- 
merce now produces a gold leaf as brilliaut as any by which the choicest 
instruments of assassination— those emblazoned with the indelible 
stamp of infamy— are gilt. 


Trades’ Unions Lav? Superseded. 

There can be no doubt that Trades’ Unions would never resort to 
assassination as a punishment for disobedience to their edicts, if that 
offence were severely punishable by law, as no doubt it will be when 
the members of those societies enjoy that preponderance in the 
Legislature which will result from ^the perfect representation of 
their numbers. 


THEY KNOW BETTER. 

One of the Newspapers having spoken of the rush that there was 
to see the Yioeroy in the Zoological Gardens on Sunday week as an 
“ enimte^^ the senior Emeu in that establishment, on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues, wishes thus publicly to announce that thqy took no 
part in it. 


GASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERT. 

The hippophdgists of France are said to have invented a new dish 
of horse soup, namely, a Consomme aux ceiffs, in which the eggs have 
been obtained from a mare’s-nest. 
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A HOWL THOM HACKNEY. 

Mb. Ptjkch is ever attentive to humble appeals from those whom 
in the discharge of his tremendous functions, he may seem to have 
wronged. It will usually be found, however, that any complaint 
against his justice is utterly ill-founded. 

** doth never 'wrong, hut with just cause.” 

A complaint has been lodged in Mr. TuncJUs court, by the HaeJcn^ 
Gazette. That organ alleges that Mr. Fmch, in his Essence of Parlia- 
ment,” has inaccurately described the position of the new borough, which 
is of course proud of being called into notice by Parliament, and natu- 
rally wishes people to know all about itself. Mr. Punch stated that 
Hackney was between Islington, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, or some 
of those barbarous regions.” The H. G. says that it is “ as far from 
being letween those regions as Mr. Punch is wrong.” 

Now this is rather too cool. The idea of a Hackney person pretend- 
ing to know where he lives better than Mr. Punch ! That gentleman 


respectfully assures the Hackney editor that he knows nothing at all 
about it, and had better shut up. Punch dvsit. 

But, as even the Dogmas of Infallibility are challenged in these da^s, 
Mr. Punch will refer his friend to the Handbook of London, written by 
Ms, Petes Cunningham, and published by Ms. John Muksay. 
Page 219 : — 

“ Hackney. A suburban manor and parish (etymology unknown) Sownded hy 
Low Layton and Walthamstow on the N., by St, Leonard’s, Shoreditch, on the S., by 
Bdhnal Green, on the E., and Tottenham, Stoke Newmgton, and Islington, on the W,” 

There! If a place “bounded by” other places, is not “between” 
them, Mr. Puroch is an ignoramus, and See je ant Gasblee understands 
Geography. 

J/J*. Punch is happy to hear from the H. G. that Hackney “ supplies 
more readers, and appreciative readers, too, for his generally most- 
excellent periodical than any one district around London.” 

“ Than any one of the districts ” would be better English ; but when 
affection guides the pen, a brute alone would quarrel with the style. 
We have given the Hackney Gazette an answer — and an advertisement. 









INDIGNATION MEETING OE BOUGHS. 

A NUMBBOTTSLY attended meeting of London Boughs took place 
yesterday in Trafalgar Square, to denounce the presentment lately 
made by the Grand Jury at the Central Criminal Court Sessions with 
regard to the violent assaults and robberies which have recently been 
committed in the streets. The stump was occupied by Mb. Chokbb, 
who said he objected to the use of such words as assaults and robberies, 
which were disrespectful to the order to which he belonged. The acts 
so called had better be named exertions of physical force, and annexa- 
tions. The whole presentment was a disgrace to them as made it, par- 
ticularly the passage which he would now read, as follows ; — 

** These 'riolent assaults appear to be on the increase, and indicate a! growing 
disposition on the part of the criminal portion of the population to become year by 
year more savage and outrageous in their actions. The grand jury would respect- 
fully, suggest that a liberal application of the lash in all such cases is the fittest 
puxoshment for these atrocious offences, and the most probable means that could be 
adopted for deterring others from committing them. If the law does not already 
provide for the application of this punishment, the grand jury would ask that their 
suggestion be forwarded to the proper quarter, or at any rate be placed on record as 
the expression of their opinion based on the evidence before them.” 


(Hisses and groans The law did, he was sorry to say, already provide 
the degrading punishment that the Grand Jury wanted to innict on 
them as they insultingly called the criminal classes. You couldn^fc 
fetch a bloke a crack over the nob and fake a cly without being let in 
for a dozen and a half lashes with the cussed cat, and penial servitude 
besides. That is if you got lagged: but he could conwatulate his 
beloved hearers on the blessed insufficiency of the police. hear!) 
You got flogged if you used force. That was bad enough, but what the 
jury wanted was, no doubt, coves to be whipped for mere prigging. 
Only forsnatchin a ticker in the street they’d like to subject iheir 
fellow-countrymen to the lash, (ffkses, and cries of **TahI*^) And 
this was the langnage they dare4 to use in speaking of what members 
of the sovereign people thought flt to do in the assertion of their rights 
as Englishmen; — , 

** The offeuc^ are of the most cowardly <diaraefcer, aud there is nothing from 
which the ruffian and coward shrinks so much as from physical suffering, of whic^ 
though wholly insensible to it when inflicted upon others^ he is keenly sensitive in 
his own person. On behalf of the grand jury. Williau Smalley, Foreman.” 

Three groans for William Smalley ! (Groans accordingly^ Three 
more for the Grand Jury 1 {Redoubled groaning^ He hurled back 
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such terms as ruffiau aud coward in their teeth. He was deeply pained 
at the tone some of the papers took in advocating the application of the 
lash to garotters, and other defendants that they described as Houghs. 
{Jronical cheers,) Every now and then there was a paragraph giving 
an. art-rendin account of the sufferings of a garotter under the lash, 
on which leadin articles was written m scorn and ridicule. A part of 
the Press seemed to gloat over the pangs of the victims that they gave 
the abusive name of ruffians. {Yells,) Them that heard him must be 
up and doing, or the barbarous suggestion of the sanguinary Grand 
Jury would be carried out. He observed with pleasure that the House 
of Commons had rejected a motion to disfranchise convicts. In a 
reformed representation they would have a good lot of votes, and they 
must do their best to get a Member returned to represent their peculiar 
interest. There couldn't be a doubt about the proper party. Who 
was it that befriended Beoajdheai), and excused Ceookes ? {Cheers, 
and cries of ‘‘ Beeslet ! ”) Yes, Beesley was'Hheir man. There 
ought to be a Member for Hatcliffe Highway, and that Member should 
be Peoeessor Beeslet. But whatever seat he was returned for, he 
would be the right man in the right place. {Rear, hear !) He would 
accordingly ask them to vote a resolution to the effect following 
“That this meeting do hereby pledge itself to use every effort to secure 
the return, on the first opportunity, of the Rattener’s friend, Pkoeessob 
Beeslet, to the House of Commons.” 

The resolution was seconded, in strong language, by Mb. Throttles ; 
after which three cheers were given successively, for Beeslet, Broad- 
bead, Crookes, and Hallam, and the assembly separated, cursing 
and swearing. 


PEEPS AT PARIS. 

PEEP THE SEVENTEENTH. 

My days are numbered; as, by the way, are everybody else’s, begin- 
ning with the 1st of January, and so on. But I mean that mar vee 
JParreeseem a finn^, Hot with a duel, at least, ongkor. When I 
am weU enough, I have arranged, sewer mar parrel, to return and fight 
in the Bwaw der Bullmne, the survivor to breakfast, at his own expense, 
at the caffay by the ha/rshard. 

Taking my friends {maysamee) about sigbt-seemg all day, driving, 
walking, theatre-seeing part of the night, petty soupays at Ler Caffay 
Reesh or Lay Trwaw Frayrs, not to mention ,the kongkong at Marheel (1 
have had several lessons in this national dance, and intend to introduce 
it in Lar Eo Vee of the Bo Mongd on my return, commencing at Isling- 
ton with the Belgian Ball) the Chinese Spayktarkl and all the etceteras 
which go to make up “semg life in this gay Capital— doing all this, 
I say, quite knocked me up, and I found myself one morning (the very 
morning, curiously enough, on which I was to have met my vicious 
adversary) unable to rise from my couch, with a paiu all up there and 
all down there, and through here and over there, up the middle and 
down again like a country dance, so that I was obliged to call for Ur 
garsong, and exclaim, 

^^Bee dong, Alphonse” (his name is Alphonse), "savvayvoo ooa 
urn bong May day sang {May day sang means physician.) 

He directed me to um Bokterr, M. Thierry Miep, in Le Hue 
Boissy d^Ayflas, to whom I at once applied. 

Mossew (This is how I now pronounce this difficult word) — “ Mossew 
ler Maydaysang^^ \ commenced, Jay venu ar voo vwaw, poor voo deer, 
ker jer sweesarfflejay arveJc la marl toot par esee, toot par lar, ong ser 
kottay see, ong ser kottay lar, dong mar tayte, ar malfrong, ayf 

He interrupted the account of my symptoms by remarking that he 
would understand me better if I spoke in English. I yielded to his 
weakness, and recommenced, hut not with as much fluency asiuPrench, 
which has now become quite a stepmother tongue to me, so to speak. 

He at once prescribed Tor me ; and I was enabled before ony$e err 
aydmee (half jjaat eleven I mean, a.m.) to send my [adversary a medical 
certificate. Duel therefore postponed sine die. 

The Ma;ydaysang said that I had lar marlardee Rystaireek (the 
hysterics, in fact) and must get, immediately, change of air, perfect 
quiet," and sea-bathing, with pills ar deeskraysiong. So I packed up my 
traps, and having obtained from my friends the larjong necessary (mind 
this makes ten pounds you owe them by this time), I went to the 
Tweelyrees to make my ardeurs to the Imperial family. 

Shall I draw a veil ? 

No : it was most affecting, nay, harrowing. LtjmptbaWj you know, 
has not been well lately, and was obliged to receive me in his bedroom, 
he being still couched, aud the imperial honnay der swar still encircling 
that majestic brow. He was lying there with deu shokolar and 
urn petty pang by his side, reading from last Number. 

He stretched out his hand to me. 

J^ tomhay sewer lay jaynou^phrong hohoo, 

“ JMovwmy zurn momong ajer sayray tootaffaypray der wo raysmawf 

I vrithdrew, sobbing. I heard him too choking with tears while 
dressmg.^ A valet was dismissed that morning for cutting his Imperial 
master with a razor. Hot trarhesong. 

In an antechamber seated with L’Armperrartreece a lerpHtee 
Prangse Arhebbbxeabxj like a wax-work at Madame Tdssaud’s, 


was Lbmpyraw waiting to receive me. Allay wozong^^ he said 
sharply to such members of the nobility as were hanging about in the 
hopes of catching a few words of our conversation. 

One alone remained, and he approached the group jauntily. 

A reed puckered itself upon ih^frong of Lumptraw. He frowned. 
II fo ker Mossew, vert arttongd dayhor juicekarsker M, Larmbars- 
sarder der song Arltaysse der Fleetstreet ar fay says ardeur. Bong jewer 
ar praysong*' 

The jaunty gentleman withdrew, making a note in .his pocket-book 
for the benefit of that daily journal which so often records the social 
triumphs of its popular Parisian contributor. 

Alone with the distinguished family jay tombay, oon zegond fwaw, 
sewer say jaynoo, 

Lumptraw fumbled in his pocket for a second, then drawing forth a 
piece of red ribbon with a pretty little glittering ornament at the end 
of it, he said, “ Voollay voo ker jer voo daykorf^^ 

\ Seer I exclaimed/^zrz;^^ ayffewseong, jer iwr pwee par Varksayptay 
' maym ar vo mang, parskermon RaydarMer, urn omarnfiekseebl ay sayvayre, 
ner mer pairmaytterar par ohewn urn day say jern 6m sarhsayptay um 
I dayhorarseong, song slat eel dayveang ar mwoynsurn Bug der kek showsl* 

Then Bong sewn vwaw aytoofflay s^aykrear Lumpyraw : — 

Nong, Saytarmposseebl ar fair slar. Jay fay tro hohoo der nohlayss 
dayzarT 

He was very much cast down. The Empress applied her pHeet 
mooshwaw ar saysyer, and then o nay deu Prangse Armperrtearl, who 
was snivelling. So I exclaimed, gaily, Rarmport Jer prongdWay ler 
volongtay o leer der larktF 

“ Ombrarssay mwar^^ cried Lumptraw, souriani soo lay larme, 
I obeyed— both cheeks. 

“ Ay mwar o seef saykrear L'Armpbkeabteeece rusheesamg, I 
obeyed. Kel bonnerr ! 

“ Ay mwar o see ! ^"saykrear Lerp'teb Prangse, Then we all wept ; 
too lay hart ongsombl. “Earewelll” I exclaimed, and covering my 
eyes, rushed from the room. I wish I hadn't covered my eyes, as I 
missed the door and came sharply against the wall. 

' The Imperial family fainted : 1 leit them insensible^ and was myself 
carried out. 

Ardeeur Parry! Ardeeur brilliant Capital, Ardeeur Legsposissiong, 
marvellous ! Ardeeur Mademoiselle Schneider, votre AUesse 
La Grande Buchesse de Gerolstein ! Ardeeur Mamselles, et Messieurs les 
Americain-Farisiens, everything and Ardeeur i 0 rayvwaw 

pertaytrr, may pars ar pray song ! 

By the Meenme deese train I left for Dieppe, a wreck of my former 
self, shattered and battered in your behalf, and longing for fresh air, 
sea-bathing, and more larjong, * * * I will send you a line from 
Dieppe ong root, 

HOPE RESTING ON AN ANCHOR. 

Admiral Punch presents his homage to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and begs that they will do Mm the favour to explain how it is that 
Trotman's anchors are not yet used by the Navy, although they were 
affirmed by a Committee appointed by their Lordships to be the best, 
as well as lightest and consequently cheapest, of all anchors^ now in 
use. A Trotman's anchor weighing only 60 cwt., and costing £90 
has by test been proved superior to the Admiralty anchors, which 
weigh fully twice as much, and cost four times as much. Not merely 
naval officers, but our largest merchant shipownei-s, have given evi- 
dence in favour of the anchors of John Trotman ; yet the only ships 
supplied with them by order of the Admiralty are the yacht wherein 
Her Majesty, and the yacht wherein their Lordships trust themselves 
afloat. These anchors would be scarcely used on hoard such precious 
vessels unless they were esteemed the best that could be got, and 
Admiral Punch repeats his wish to know why worse and dearer 
anchors are supplied throughout the Navy, when the cheapest, namely 
TrotmaMs. have been proved to be the best. 

In old allegories Hope is seen leaning on an auebor, and as truth 
revails in time, even with the Admiralty, Admiral Punch trusts that 
OHN Trotman stOl leans upon his anchor in company with Hope. 


The Bigoted Middlesex Beahs. 

Their Worships declined Payne’s amendment to pass, 
Which forbade priests in prisons to celebrate mass. 

0 bigoted Protestant Bench ! It believes 
That there really are some Roman-Catholic thieves. 

EROM SPITHEAD. 

It was anticipated that the Naval Review on the 17th would prove 
a great success, as all hands endeavoured to make it the m plus 
ultra marine of such spectacles. 

Why is the Viceroy oe Egypt like twenty shillings ■? Because he 
is as good -as a Sovereign. 




PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 

Bbown has heaed ** ON GOOD Axjthokity” that the Beitish Yeomaney Cavadet will be Eeviewed by the Sultan, and 

EESOLVES IT SHAN’T BE HIS FaULT IE THEY DON’T MAKE A SENSATION ; SO HE “ TiPS ” AN InSTEUOTOE TO PEIVATELY PUT HIM 
THEOUGH THE MOUNTED ExEECISE I 


VBEY NECESSAEY CHANGES IN THE HOUSE OE 
COMMONS. 

" The Select Committee on the arr^gement of the House of Commons met on 
Tuesday, and examined .Mr. 'BAteRY, architect of the New Palace of Wojstminster. 
The Cwl says^that suggestions for enlarging the interior of the chamber were offered 
by . Lord; Bi^obo, and Mr, Lanyob, and Mr. Barry was instructed to consider how- 
far they could -he made practicable, and to :report to the Committee at its next 
meeting,; whi^ will in about ten days. It is proposed'to mahe the House oval 
instead of squisre ; to place the Treasury bench'' and the front Opposition bench in 
the middle* of th'e ohamher ; to set back the Sprak&r’s chair ; and to throw into the 
'body of the chamber the seats now reserved for peers and distinguished * strangers.* ” 

It is evident that these changes axe intended^ to meet the altered 
sUte of parties, quite as much as to suit the mere convenience of 
HohptiiiDre Memoers/ 

A square House was all very well while there were such things as 
sides,; but np^ that “ Whig and “ Tory” have lost all meaning, when 
we find Peopbssok Eawcett and Me. Mill cheek by jowl with Mja. 
Nbwdbgatb and Loed Cbanboene in one lobby, and Me. Beight 
rubbing 'shoulders with Mb. Diseaeli in the other, it is time to get 

Tlfl P.'ITP.'r'W'h'h'lnor in -Fhot oi.r.avin.a'iv.ovt'f 'fha 'dnnna 'l-'Uni- « 


derangement *of parties, as Everybody wiU then be able to slide into 
anyplace and, vote in any lobby, without attracting observation, or 
provom^ invidious Remark. , 

Again, it*is.qmte,right,:f 9 r ithe.same reason, to place< the *Treasxiry 
Bench and the front Opposition Bench in the middle of the Chamber, 
so that the official Members may pas? from one to the other with the 


I A 'NOVEL IDEA. 

A Sweepstakes for a Vebpiot.— A jury empanelled at the Bucks Quarter 
Sessions, held at Aylesbury this week, signalised themselves by the novel but very 
equivoegu mode (after being locked up for four hours and'a half), of arriving at a 
verdict by lottery. Twelve slips of paper were placed ip a hat, on one of which was 
•written the word ** Guilty,* and another * Not Guiltyj’ the ^emaindeir being blanksi 
The ‘ Guilty * being first drawn, the jury'went in-to court and gave their verdict to 
that effect The case was that of a man charged with stealing two surgical trusses.’* 
—JBucka Herald, ^ ^ , , . , , > v » • » » 

Who so hold as to tell us that Justice can die ? * 

Let the Bucks Quarter Sessions, last week, give the lie I 
When a'jury, a verdict unable to hatch. 

Tried to stifle, the goddess, by way of despatch ; 

Ahd’with hearts in which pity no motions could wake 
Committed her, body and soul; to the sia^* * ' • 

When, lo 1 Phoenix-like, as the matter was hot. 

‘ She buxsts’forth, strangely new; id thb gui^e "of a lot I 
Be.tter pleased with the help from* kind E 6 rttine'she*gains,* 

Than with all the soft beatings of Aylesbnfy brains. 

Thrice happy, thus able, oath, duty, to shelve,' ' 

Ye consciences pliant of Aylesbury twelve ! ’ 

Oh, may it be mine, ever light-fingered. Luck’s 
.Truest son, to '* do business ” in Fortune-ruled Bucks ! 

Content if my chances may rest (I* assure ye) 

When caught, on the sorts’* they miscall their ’ ' 

A Question for tlie Corporation.' ’ 


least possible troubfe while the cedtr'a! position will mark thb mte ^ Sultan, like all its .other .distinguished visit.9rs, is to have the 
miim between ^unofficial parties which’ hfenc^Mh (ttankS to^m. City given to him, inclosed m a magmficen^^ 



A/ example; will, m is 10 oe nopeu, 06 tne normal 
position of officer-holders, ^ Again, the setting hack of the Steaeee’s 
Ohair is only an anticipation of that setting down of the Speakee, 
which nw be anticipated from a House of Commons largely returned 
by "the Residuum,” ’ 


magnificent box (on four wheels). Say on ’ Ludgate Hill, have the 
freedom of the City given to them? 

Arcades Bkoadhead and Beesley. 
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ZAPPHICS ON ST. ZWITHUN. 

Ar ter zum Tveeks of charmtm zummer weather 
Winchester’s famous Bishop, ^urt St. Zwithixn, 
Christened the apples, and, if I med zay so. 

Christened the Sultan. 

Christened the Viceroy, cause ’a shouldn’t goo back 
To his dominions in the laud of Egypt, 

Haveun, in England thof /a ’d bid a week, not 
Had ne’er a duckun. 

Down it poured, cats and dogs, upon the Prince oe 
Wales, and the people as the pavements crowded, 
Sousun the Belgic Volunteers, and all, on 
Wimbledon Common. 

Spiled the Keview as was to be at Spithead, 

Eiingnn cold water on the fleet’s manoeuvres, 

Drenchun like drowned rats Parliament afloat, the 
Lords and the Commons. 

You’ve know’d brown Thames, ’fore now, wi’ length o’ 
rainfall 

Swoln, and at full moon risun in a spring-tide. 

Break o’er his southern bank, and goo to flood the 
Cellars of Lambeth. 

There ’ll he soon heerd, if this here wet continues. 
Prophecies bodun damidge to the harvust. 

Grunts and groans, wailuns, lamentable cries, com- 
plaints from the farmers ; 

Talk about com lodged, ruin of the seed crops. 

Terrible bad for wuts, and whate, and barley. 

That ’s what wet sazons always is, and dry be 
Bad for the swedes and 

Turmuts. Here, howsomedever, pass the jug, mates. 
Here *s your good health, prosperity, and long life — 
Next we ’ll drink Parliamentary Heform, wi’ 

JBunch for our Member. 


THE SERVICE GOING TO, Organic News. 

ENSISN BROWN SHARES A TENT AT WIMBLEDON WITH HIS ERiEND JONES, Thereis to be a new paper Started in Kome. It is to be 

. PRIVATE IN THE SAME COMPANY. the Organ of the Italian party. The Homan Editor would 

» -n done us a signal service by taking back to their own 

Ensign Broum, Oh, I say, Jo Mr. Jones, there s one op those Pegs nativecountry several Italian parties with their organs, now 
LOOSE. Hem will you i wish — just Jump out, and make it East ! jjj jj^giand, instead of starting a new one. Of course the 

Private Jones. ** Oh, hang it, Bb — Me. Brown J Come, I don’t mind new paper, wMch might be called the street-organ, is 
Tossing you I J ” denounced by the Oivilia Cattolica-y the Church Organ. 


ENSIGN BROWN SHARES A TENT AT WIMBLEDON WITH HIS PRIEND JONES, 

. PRIVATE IN THE SAME COMPANY. 

Ensign Brown, “Oh, I say, Jo—Mr. Jones, there’s one op those Pi 
DSB. Hem — WILL you— i wish— just Jump out, and make it East ! ” 


ABKAHGEMENTS EOH HEGEIVING THE BELGIANS 
NEXT YEAE. 

Eight Thousand gallant Volunteers will embark from Antwerp, on 
their own vessels. 

At St. Katherine’s Dock there will be two excellent penny steam- 
boats, duly manned and boy’d, to meet the troops, and convey them 
safely ashore. 

On arriving they will be immediately regaled with demi-bouteilles du 
Ginger-bibre and oTan^es in slices. This cold collation at the expense 
of the nation. Subscribers’ names will be taken one year in advance. 

On the second day the Belgians will walk from Netting Hill to the 
Mansion House, wbere they will partake of a gorgeous repast, as 
follows : — 

One cold chicken to be handed round to each squad. 

Parsley in small plates. 

EoUs powdered to bread crumbs. 

Salt alone. 

A grape. 

Some orange-peel in water h la Marchioness. 

. The Lord Mayor and Civic authorities will dine together privately 
in honour of the occasion. The Band of the Belgians will perform 
outeide while their brave companions are at dinner. 

Eurther particulars will be issued shortly. 

Donkeys instead of the usual cavalry chargers will be supplied for 
the foreign officers visiting the Camp, as horses would be too expen- 
sive. Early tendersl from proprietors at Hanmstead Heath, Brighton, 
Ramsgate, &c., will be received at the War Office. 


The best Satvjrda'f Review por Years. — ^Wimbledon on the 20th. 


A NEGLECTED INVENTION. 

They took Abdul Aziz to Woolwich, and showed him the Snider 
Eifle, the new cartridge, and its mode of manufacture, sundry stores of 
shot and shell^he manoBuvrmg of certain artillery, the process of con- 
structing the Woolwich guns, and the casting of Major Pallisbr’s 
chilled snot. They exhibited to him our implements of destruction, 
intended to kiU our foreign foes. They did not take him to see the 
arrangement with which we put our native enemies to death. Accord- 
ing to the Tims the “ Hoyal and distinguished visitors ” to Woolwich 
Arsenal, including the Sultan, "viewed with admiration the vast 
stores of shot and shell ready for use.” Would not any sensible man 
view with equal admiration the a^ratus for executing cnminals 
reserved in readiness at Newgate ? Would he consider a shell, with 
respect to its use, any more admirable than a halter ? Now the Sultan, 
by all accounts, is a very sensible man. Yet there they go taking him 
to see rifles, and cartridges, and guns, and shot and shell, and all 
manner of projectiles, but nobody thinks of conducting him to have a 
look at the poor old gallows. 


BEITISH PEACE INSDEANCE. 

With reference to the late Naval Eeview at Spithead, a contem- 
porary quotes from one of Lord Palmerston’s speeches the saying 
that " There is no better or more necessary security which this country 
can have for the continuance of peace, than to put its Navy on a footing 
with that of any other country?’ Perhaps these words of our late, if 
not our last, statesman were inaccurately reported. He might have 
said more. It is not too much to say that, to insure the continuance 
of peace, the British Navy ought to oe put on a footing superior to 
that of the Navies of all other countries put together. 
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A FACT. 

(Strand^Afternoon of Jidy 12.) 

A iTESw OF oxTB Belgian Guests returning from the GuiiJjJSSAji*ii 2>&rMwmM. 


THE WAHT OE THE WISE. 

WouxD I could eat and drink at table 
As much as ever I vras able ; 

Induding the last bit and drop 
That would be good for me ; then, stop. 
Informed, by some immediate warning, 
That more would make me ill next morning. 
A twinge, for instance, in the wrist. 

Then I directly should desist, 

And never more wake late in bed 
Afflicted with an aching head; 

Nausea, and loss of appetite, 

Erom overmuch, had overnight. 

Attacks of bile, too, I should ’scape, 

And all those ills, of every shape, 

Which do derive, beyond all question, 

Their origin from indigestion. 


Abdul As-is in. England. 

Acoorjoing to Turkish belief any soil on which the 
Padishah sets his foot becomes Turkish territory, just 
as, in Highland notions, wherever the laird sat became 
the head of the table. This Ottoman view has evidently 
been endorsed by the Clerk of the Weather. He has 
given evidence that he considers Abdul Aziz the min- 
ing Sulim, ever since the Commander of the Eaithful 
has been in England. 


A NARROW ESCAFB, 

We are told that at the close of Disraeli’s speech 
on the third reading of the Reform Bill, Some of the 
strangers present, carried away by the 'enthusiasm of 
the moment, shared in the applause by clapping their 
hands." They may consider i hemselves lucky that they 
were not carried away by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 


PUNCff S ESSENCE OE PARLIAMENT. 

Unquestionably, Motiday^ July 16, 1867, will be a Date in Anglo- 
Parliamentary history. Eor to-day the House of Commons passed the 
Reform Bill. 

The concluding debate, if so it maybe called, was certainly unworthy 
of the occasion. Its main element was Incrimination. 

Lord Cbanborne said that all the precautions, guarantees, and 
securities with which the Bill had originally bristled, had been swept 
away at the imperious bidding of Mr. Gladstone. This was in no 
sense a Conservative Bill. No Government before bad ever permitted 
one of its measures to be so mutilated. We were taking a leap in the 
dark. We knew nothing about the class we were placing on the 
throne of these realms, except that we knew something of the Trades’ 
Unions, and their ways. When the assault shall be made against wealth 
and property, it will be no protection to have men in the House who 
possess wealth and property. There will be a million of working-men 
against half-a-million of another class. The Conservative party had been 
deceived, and Mb. Disraeli had covered his scheme with an impene- 
trable veil,^ or he would never have been allowed to accomplish his 
object. If we borrowed our political ethics from an adventurer, our 
representative institutions would crumble. He regretted that the 
House applauded a policy of Legerdemain. 

Mr. Lowe thought that there was nothing to applaud. We were 
closing an era of permanence, stability, and mutual confidence, and 
were going into a whirl of innovation and revolution. There could be 
no further resistance to Democracy. All good principles would now 
have to be abandoned. But we should have to alter the constitution 
of the House of Lords, and make it elective, for we could not trust 
the country to a single cbaniber chosen by those who were just above 
the staim of paupers. He had not been for compulsory education, but 
now he was. We must teach the Constituency. We must get our 
new lords to condescend to learn their letters. He finished with an 
impassioned declaration that every cultivated Englishman viewed this 
measure with shame, scorn, indignation, despair. 

Mr. Bright did little more than explain that he had never been 
averse from Household Suffrage. He believed that the people, who 
had been trusted with power at a time when it, perhaps, might have 
been withheld, would return as good a House as the present. 

Lord Eloho accepted the measure as, on the whole, the best settle- 
ment of a question which could not be avoided. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne said that the voice was Lord Derby’s, but 
the hands were those of John Bright. He complimented Mr. 
Dis^eli on the way he had managed the Conservatives. He fait no 
gratitude, and he expected no violent changes. 


Mr. Newdegate had confidence in his countrymen, and hoped the 
Bill would work well 

Mr. Laing saw safety in the rating principle. 

Mr. Disraeli was more anxious to vindicate the measure than to 
defend the Government, but he addressed himself to both objects. 
Everybody hitherto had failed in carrying a Reform Bill. He disap- 
proved of enfranchising a small and favoured section of the artisans, to 
act as a kind of Prmtorian Guard. The Bill was in harmony with the 
general principles which the Conservatives had always professed. He 
ridiculed Mr. Lowe’s predictions, and advised him to be the school- 
master abroad, as he was highly competent to instruct constituencies. 
He finished with the following blaze of glory : — 

I do not tWnk mysolf that tho country is in danger ; I think England is safe 
in the race of men who inhabit hor — that she is safe in sometbitig much inore pre- 
cious thfin her acoumniatod capital— her accumulated experitmeo, She is safo In 
her national character, and her fame, in tho traditions of a thousand years, and in 
that glorious future which I believe awaits her.” 

Then the Reform Bill passed, amid cheers which proceeded chiefly 
from the Opposition side. On the 25th March, when the Second Read- 
ing was moved, Mr. Gladstone said, “ We must make the best of tho 
measure before us, but the prospect is very discouraging.” It may be 
assumed that he is tolerably satisfied, but he did not lake part in the 
concluding debate. 

The new Dog Tax seems to be working well, for an addition of 
300,000 licences have been taken out. Street Dogs are to be regu-' 
lated” but at present Government has no time to legislate against 
these nuisances. How much time is wanted to frame an Act, providing 
tliat every dog found in the street, who has no collar with an owner’s 
address, shall be sent as mercifully as possible to the happy hunting 
grounds, Mr, Fmch does not know. 

Tuesday, Earl Grey gave notice to the Lords of his intmMon to 
reform the Reform Bill. 

The Marquis of Westmeath, the Whalley of the Lords, amused 
them by a denunciation of “the detestable and infernal system by which 
he and other noble Lords were mis-reported, at the bidding of those 
ultra- montane persons under whose direction Jesuitical action was 
carried ou in the Reporters’ Gallery.” He demanded that offleial re- 
porters should be engaged. One would not be cruel to an old man, 
even when he is such a donkey as Lord Westmeath, and if the short- 
hand writers would, just for once, take down one of his orations 
verbaUm, he might be induced to imitate Ahithophel, for which we 
should be excessively sorry. 

Sir Stafford Northcotb (Lord of India) explained that the 
splendid ball to be dven at the India Offlee to the Sultan was entirely 
separate from the Royal entertainments, and was a tribute from the 
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Indiaa Government to the head of the Mahommedan power. He 
believed that in the interests of our Eastern empire such a homage was 
most desirable. 

Me. O’Beibjie, in a lucid and moderate speech, proposed a resolu- 
tion for a loan of a million, to buy estates in Ireland, which should be 
divided into small farms, and offered for sale to the occupying tenants. 
His object was to encourage an independent proprietory of small free- 
hold estates. Lord Naas had to see various official objections, and 
duly saw them. 

SiE Hottkdbll Palmee moved the Second Heading of the Bill for the 
construction of Private Prelates. There are to be three, one in Corn- 
wall, one at Southwell, Notts, and one at St. Alban’s, which latter 
place, ought, in right of its noble abbey, to have a real bishop. While 
he was speaking of the sees. 

The Speaele interrupted him to say that he had a telegram from 
Portsmouth. It was blowing great guns at Spithead, and at the Naval 
Review, next day, the ships would not be able to move. 

Me. Gilpin opposed the Bill. We had bishops enough. Better 
help poor curates. Me. Hadpibld, of course, talked in the same way. 
and hoped that the reformed Parliament would .put an end to the 
(anomalies connected with the) Church. 

Me. G. Habdv supported the Bdl, and made an amusing answer to^ 
the plea for the cuarates.^ Many Dissenting preachers were in as’ dis- 
tressed a condition. This was no reason why people should not give 
their money in aaay way they thought fit. Besides^ generosity begat 
generosity. 

Me. ATEtcow regretted that them were more bishops in the Lords 
than could* be nescessary hr the katmction of that body in religion 
and morality. Ths' Second! Reading* was carried by 45 to 34; 

The OisJard and' Cambridge Tests Abolition Bui was passed^that 
is, sent up- to the Lords. On the Libel BiH, the Speaebe was, as 
Mbs. ChDLiP would say, “Called to A Count''— and ead^ the House, 

Weimaday. In honour of the SirLTAJsr, and of Wr. birthday, 

the 17th of July (1841), the Queen held a great Naval Review at Spit- 
head. It was a splendid sight- Mr. Fimch, who was, of course, in 
the thick of it, raged like fire with noble zeal, and bawled so frightfully 
that England expected everybody to do bis duty, that he is at present 
somewhat; prostrate. The wind blew, and wretched Cockneys, 

“ Whose souls would sicken, at the yawning wave,” 

said that the affair was not a success. They lie. 

“ With all the banners braTely spread, 

And all the cannons dashing high, 

Nelson might waken from the dead, 

To see the QaBEN and Turk go by.” 

At the close of the day Hbe Majestt, with her usual kindness, ordered 

signals to be made to her sailors that “the Queen was satisfied and 
the Sultan gratified.” Mr. Funch was both, and drank happy returns 
to himself a good many more times than was strictly necessary, but it 
is a poor heart that never rejoices. 

Thursday. Loed Shaetesbuey carried the Second Reading of the 
Bill in favour of agricultural children. No child under eight is to go 
into a Gang, and no girl under thirteen is to be employed in agricul- 
tural work at all. Loed Kimbbkley remarked that as the franchise 
was to be extended, we ought to do all we could for education. 

hLa. H. B. Sheridan wished for a list of the persons asked to the 
Indian Ball. Evidently there are widely-spread heart-burnings about 
tickets. The complaints, of course, are stirred up by Persons ; rational 
men exult when tickets for anything are withheld or miscarry. 

On estimates. Me. Disraeli hinted that if the country thought the 
Queen did not do enough in the way of hospitality to foreign Poten- 
tates,, the House should give her a Palace for the purpose, whereat 
Me. Gladstone made a grave protest. 

Friday. Loed Strateoed de Redclifee yielded to the represen- 
tations of Lords DEEsrand Russell that it was inexpedient to ask 
the Peers for a formal expression of their detestation of the murderers 
,of the Emeeeoe Maxitsolian. 

The Marquis of Townshbnd endeavoured to carry a Bill for send- 
ling to school the childreu of habitual beggars,, but he was met by what 
ihe fairly called flimsy official objections, and the Bill was lost. 

: One Me. Pusgbll, a stipendiary magistrate in Jamaica, has come 
ito grief for-making impertinent remarks upon the Lord Chief Justice 
Cockbukn’s charge on Martial Law, and on that eminent personage 
himself, who^ Me. Purcell decently stated from Ms own bench, was 
no lawyer, but had' been promoted for political services. Lord Mel- 
ville (Conservative) ho weveri, endorsed the abuse of the charge, and 
receked a sarcaatio reproof from Lord Chelmsford (Conservative). 

We talked,, in tho' Commons; about the Naval' Review, and Me. 
Gosry, Eirst Lord (by the way; he is doing his work very well, the 
se^officers say) explained that it would not have done to move the 
sMps in such a wind, as it would have taken four hours to get them 
under weigh. Sir George Grey was greatly pleased with the whole 
business, and said that he had seen a magnificent spectacle. He might, 
however, have taken off his hat to Mr. F'am\ when that gentleman 
drank to him and cheered him, as soon as the Tanjore came alongside 
Mr. FuncKs ship. Politeness costs nothing, and is remembered long. 

More growling about the Indian Ball invitations. Really, such 
things are beneath the dignity of the House. The elephant’s trunk, to 
■which it has been compared, can root up an oak, or pick np a pin, but 
elephants very seldom pick up pins, especially minnikins like ball 
tickets. Better feel with Sir Ooenewall Lewis, a great man, who 
said life would be very pleasant but for its pleasures. 

COUTTS AND PEABODY. 

. / / / / // / // angel with purses in 

/ / // / ///'/ / pockets, and a heart 

/ / LjL/VK\// bottom to it, 

' '//p/ purse, 

1 Si opened at her 

/// ^ spacious and 

/// / 'W'ell-ordered market for the 
/// / voor in and about Bethnal 
/ // Green. The Mind beggar 
( historical locality 

/ / may at last be a chaser, 

dark and noisome ’coster- 
^ f *1 monger’s dens,^sheds^ and 

thousands of very poor in 
Bethnal Green, who are 
r //i^ IP// neither beggars nor blind, 

/ J’Cr 1 / ' ' iiaTO Mtheito been forcecl 

to purvey, and the airy, 
clean, well-lighted wholesome market, now opened for them by the 
benevolent hands of sweet St. Angela. She may literally be said 
to do good, Coute qui do2{t£s*^--6r in Mr. FmcNs own English, 
“ Whatever it may cost Couti& to do it," 

" God bless her," say we, " and more power to her elbow,” which 
seems never to be lifted but to dip into her pocket for some purpose at 
once charitable, wise, and well-considered, “ Facit indigmtio versum^^ 
— and why shonldn't try its hand at verse-making too? 

Here goes t 

Let us pray to Heaven to send us more” Angela Cottttses and Pea- 
bodies— 

To increase the pair to a hundred, to unfetter souls, and to free bodies. 

Now wallowing in the Inferno of London sink and slum— 

Where the Pharisee stops bis ears, and blatant Bumble is dumb— 

Prom pauperism, and its plagues of ignorance, squalor, and sin : 

Prom the death of dirt, the guard of the gallows, the joy of gin. 
Belgravia lies afar off, and Victoria shuts her doors. 

And Dives dispatches his dogs to lick Lazarus’s sores ; 

Why should he take his hand from the drinking cup and the dish ? 

Has not Lazarus the poor-rates ? and what more can Lazarus wish? 
Has not Dives's Church enough to do with Convocation squabbles. 

And discussions with Dissenters and Ritualistic brabbles — 

To say nothing of Borrio-boo-loo-gah, and Polynesian missions. 

And defending Southern Africa from Colenso’s heretical scissions ? 
While there 's Mozambique Arabs to save, it must leave City Arabs to 1 
roam, 

Por the CouTTS and Peabody charity, that tamely begins at home. 

Has not Bumble got his hands full, in battling for vested rights. 

And in fighting Centralisation's and Local Self-Government's fights ; 
And in keeping down the paupers and economising the rates, 

And in pooh-poohing Ernest Hart and the papers' sensational prates ? 
So there 's room enough, and to spare, for Peabody, Coutts, & Co., 
Their baths, free churches, and markets, and lodging-houses also* 

Then long may hearts like theirs be backed by as heavy purses ; 

Attd long may Fmoh^ their Laureate, have such^ subjects for his verses. 
Long may Peabody, by such discount, clear his gains of Mammon's 
leaven. 

And long may such drafts on Coutts’s he honoured up in Heaven ! 

The Sultan’s Cellar. 

The Fall Mall Gazette has asked some slightly invidious questions 
about the sources of the wine for the Belgian Ball. If the san^ rather 
prying ' curiosity has not been expressed about the liquor^ laid iu for 
the Sultan, it is no doubt owing to the general impression that he 
doesn't drink the jnice of the grape. This a mistake. He is extremely 
partial to the Ottoman Porte. 




THE BRITISH LION TO THE BELGIAN. 

HDere ’s a God-speed to the Lion that, in troublous times of yore. 
In Brabant and old Elanders stood to guard his native shore ; 
Springing, at ring of Roxanb,* to watch-to^ver and to wall, 
’Gainst Spaniard and Hollander, ’gainst Austrian and Gaul, 

** For defence and not defiance” the Flemish tocsin rung; 

For defence and not defiance ” were Flemish crossbows strung : 


" For defence and not defiance ” her strength now Belgium bands ; 
For defence and not defiance,” Britain’s sons with hers clasp hands. 

Her cause of old was ours, the cause of free speech and free thought ; 
The triumph of her cause, like ours, with civic blood was bought. 

Both guardians of homes and hearths, of liberties and law. 

Behoved the British Lion grasp the Belgian Lion’s paw. 

The welcome that you gave us we have given back to you, 

In spite of all red-tape, routine, or blundering might do : 

Though aboard of the Serapis beds and breakfasts might be spare. 
Though Guildhall tables, for the nonce, groaned under meagre fare — 

Though his mains St, Swithin opened, and emptied all his hose. 

And flung his wettest blanket on all our sports and shows : 

Though no Queen bade you welcome when you feasted in her Court ; 
Though medallions and luncheons at Wimbledon fell short— 

Though the wind put out the fireworks and the fountains blew awry. 
And forbade your rifle-bullets to get home on the bull’s-eye. 

Still, there was warmth of welc 9 me, that kindled warmth again. 

And laughed to scorn shortcomings, short commons, wind, and rain. 

Tes, Hwas warm, if clumsy, welcome that England proffered you. 
Stout-hearted civic soldiers, Flemish brethren, trained and true : 

A kindred blood, a common cause, and kindness to requite. 

It was for these we gave, and t/ou accepted the invite ! 

1 * The old tocsin-'beU at Bruges. 


GOOSE AND GANDER. 

Strikes are generally stupid, and always dull. The London Tailors’ 
Strike, however, has been enlivened by an uncommonly striking inci- 
dent. On Satoday, last week, a charge of conspiracy was brought 
before Mr. T^rwhitt, at Marlborough Street, on behalf of the 
journeymen t^ors, members of the Trade Union, against the President, 
Secretary, and several members of the Master Tailors’ Association. It 
was based upon the simple fact that the masters had formed a society 
^png themselves, engaged not to employ men belonging to the Trade 
Union. ^ To be sure, there was no complaint that any violence or in- 
timidation — any such thing, for example, as picketing— had been con- 
certed by the masters to coerce the workmen. But they were accused 
of agreemg to keep a register of Non-Unionists, and not to employ any 
man whose name was not entered thereon. Yet Me. Tyrwhitt 
dismissed the case, very much, probably, to the astonishment of the 
loumeymen tailors. They, of course, imaged that there was one law 


for the employers, and another law for themselves — a law which per- 
mitted them to combine against the employers, and another law which 
forbade the employers to unite against themselves. Considerably, no 
cbubt, did they wonder to find that, in common with the master tailors, 
they were subject to the condition of tit for tat, and that what is 
sauce for the tailors’ goose is also sauce for, so to speak, the tailors’ 
gander. 

^yallali-Billali I Wonderful I 

The SxTLXA^’has been described' as slow of speed!. This is a mis- 
^e, at least to judge by his utterances while on this visit to the 
West. Since his arrival, the Padishah has been in a peri>etual state 
of amazement ; and has expressed the fedin^ with the utmost ** waiM- 
lillah4y!^ 

WjBLaT Mr. Cockcrapt, the Secretary of the Bbigian Enter- 
tainment Committee has shown himself.— More cocky than crafty. 
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PEEPS AT PARIS. 

PEEP THE EIGHTEENTH, AlTD LAST. 

BEave peeped at Paris. This 
from Dieppe : a Dieppeep. * * 
My old enemy, the sea, now 
^ ^ calm and tranquil, undisturbed 

m Mk by my proximity. 

^ ^ I am at the Hotel EoyaL 

No one would know this fact 

T from a distance, even with a 
telescope. There is a Grand 
Duchess staying here (the real 
thing, but not anything like 
so good as Schneider with 
Oeeenbach's music), whom 

^ les Snobs^ of all countries, 

specially English, though, rush 
to their windows to see, fol- 

— ^1 C”Zr~ lowing the ducal steps with 

^ opera-glasses, and dying for 

— ILss:— lucky chance winch might 
— . throw their Snobships in Her 

Altesse’s way. Sometimes, you 
know, at these watering-places 
grandees are approachable : not your English swell, unless he, or she, 
be a member of the Back Drawing-itoom Aristocracy, brilliant in 
I the salons de Little Brompton. Delightful place, this. One doesn’t 
I read much, or write much, or do anything, even lounge much. Homoeo- 
pathic doses of eveaything. I hum, generally, Parisian tunes. 

I ^ /Second Day at Eecovering from hysterics. A happy, simple 

life this at Dieppe, Still humming : my oruy resemblance to a bee, 
here. I walk down in nayyleejay costume o lakng, I adopt a still 
more naygleetjay costume, haUong only, and walk down to the sea. 
Beturn, and breakfast. Meet an Italian friend, complaining. He is 
dyspeptic. We compare notes, and 1 am pleased to find that I am 
more dyspeptic than he is. He complains of being dyspeptic in his 
‘ nose. I do not sympathise with him. 

I During the morning, read the papers from Paris, and hnm " Void le 
Salre^^ from La Grande Duchesse. An elderly Englishman, who has 
been here some time, and knows the ways of the place, invariably lies 
in wait for the Times, and keeps it for two hours. He cares for nobody, 
no, not he, and everyone cares for him. He passes it on, by previous 
arrangement, to a friend, he to another of the same set, and I get it, 
perhaps, at eleven o’clock at night, or not at all, as next morning it has 
disappeared entirely. Hum same tune as before, trying to catch the 
second part. Eailure. Midi some biscuits and soda-water. Sit, and 
debate with oneself ; always humming. Shall I walk down to the sea, 
and read there, or sit and read here ? Looks hot there : is cool here. 
Ought to get the benefit of sea-breeze. Will go there, presently. 
This debate occupies nearly an hour. Caught the second parfc of the 
tune. Hum it. Then comes a debate as to whether I ’m hungry, or 
not. How long before dinner? This occupies another half-hour. 
Lost the second part of the tune. Odd. Try to find the starting note 
up aud down the scale. There doesn’t appear to be such a note in 
music. English visitors sprawling about, doing nothing. Delightful 
life ! I am told it becomes monotonous after the sixth week, but I 
can’t believe it, I say to a friend there, that I ought to write letters. He 
says he ought to, too. We both ought, but we don’t. We sit. I ask him 
if he knows the second part of Void le Sabred Let him see : he does. 
He tries it. ’Tisn’t it at all. We don’t talk after this, but look] 
straight before us at the fiowers, the grass, and the sea. Another hour 
goes. He (my friend) rises slowly, and says, Well, he really must go j 
to '' The rest of his sentence is lost. I don’t think he has any- 

where to go to, as in a few minutes I see him lounging, like a dis- 
traught goose, over the grass towards the sea. There I lose -him. I 
wonder where he going, when he ’s gone. I wonder if there ’s time 
to write a letter before dinner. I debate with myself whether it 
wouldn’t be better to walk, slowly, before dinner ; then come in, 
dress, and write a letter. Somehow or another T don’t seem to have 
any time for writing letters. So busy. Busy humming, perhaps. 
Table d^hdte at six. My Italian friend complains of having no appetite. 
He says he forces himself to eat. He must have a strong will, as he 
partakes largely of all the ten courses, and dessert. He is also always 
ready for melons and radishes. Aftm* dinner he complains that “ his 
head* is stuf-f^d up.” I ask several English people what they ’ve been 
^ing to-day. All answer, “Nothing.” They’ve been nowhere. 
What have I been doing? Nothing. Been nowhere? Nowhere. So, 
haying nothing to say to one another, we ait and smoke, under 
the verandah, always shady, looking out upon the flowers, the grass, 
and the sea. 1 hum my “ Void le Sabre^^ until some one rudely com- 
mences humming quite another air, when I stop. Commencing again 
when has done, I am informed by a friend that “ They ’ll have the 
rest of that to-morrow.” Oddi I thought the tune was so popular. 


The elderly man, who has read the Times, has the advantage of every- 
one. He talks, and we, all of us, try to resent his giving us information 
as an impertinence. We pick up bits of news and try to say, “ Oh, I 
saw that in La Presse, or the Dibats, or the Moniteur, or Figaro;^ but 
it won’t do. We are overcome by superior “Later Intelligence.” It 
is his to talk, ours to hear. 

When he is exhausted, we touch on sporting matters. I find, during 
this, that we are all well acquainted with the English nobiUty, and 
T also discover that I am hand-and-glove with Dukes, Duchesses, 
viscounts, and Lords in my own native land. If they walked into this 
verandah now, where should 1 be ? where would all these sporting 
English be, for the matter of that ? Harmless conversation poor passay 
Ur tom, I hum one bar, and stop. 

We touch upon the Aimy. Do I know Crawforth of the 8fch P I 
think. “No, but I’ve heard of him.” Does he (my interrogator) 
know Lord Stilton, in the Guards ? “ No,” (after some hesitation) 
“ he doesn’t.” Ah, I have him there : 1 do. Good fellow, Stilton. 
[It doesn’t occur to my friend to ask me if Stilton knows me. Now, I 
do know Stilton — by sight. I once used to know him to speak to, 
twenty years ago, when he fagged me for an hour and a half in a blazing 
sun at a fives’ wa.ll by Eton Chapel] 

But this is Dieppe, and) one mmt talk^ about something. In the 
evening, some musical ladies, and a "musical gentleman, occupy the 
public saloon. There is a piano here. Charming, as far as the musical 
ladies go; but the musical gentleman, a fresh young tenor of about 


rently. Their jokes are all among themselves, and quiet guests are 
scared away from the public saloon, I dare say there are otW people 
m the^ place who can sing quite as wefi as they can. Why don’t they 
be sociable, and suggest it ? I read a book grumpily, and sneer when 
the tenor attempts ^^Ah, ehe la Morte,” wincing audibly and purposely 
on his coming out with some note sharp for some note natural, or vice 
versa, not hemg a great musician myself. Are these girls looking for 
husbands, and airing their accomplishments in continental hotels? 
Perhaps so. (“ Airing their accomplishments ” would be an English 
jerdymo, IO 5 . ^d, per hour.) My Italian^ friend disconcerts them once 
by looking in at the open door, and telling me from that distance (I 
am at the other end of the room) that " he is not any better.” I pre- 
tended not to see or hear him, and he went away, to bed. Caught the 
second part of “ Void le SabreP 

Third Day,’- Same as two others. No time to write a letter. 

Fourth Day . — As before, including no time to write a letter. 

Fifth Day.—-Th& fete of a Life Boat. ^ Great rejoicings, and the per- 


JL am noi: sure 91 tnis. ^ xne Mayor 01 jjieppe gave tne mantiine popu- 
lation the munificent gift of a hundred francs vmerewith to enjoy them- 
selves. The consequence was, the maritime population kept it up till 
five in the morning. They kept me up — mean awake — ^till three. 
There was shouting,^ singing, and sounds of Bacchic orgies. Either 
the maritime population is very small here, or gets exhilarated on very 
little — one of the two, as one hundred francs is, I reckon, just upon 
four pounds ; not a vast sum to expend, for instance, upon the entire 
maritime population of Brighton or Dover. However, shouting costs 
nothing, and I know there was plenty of that. 

Imt Day. — Earewell, La Belle France ! Away to perfidious Albion. 
** * *^ Concerning the voyage, let us be silent. Englishmen are 
bom sailors. These steamers, some one said, are very comfortable. 
Yes, perhaps so. But they were always having dinner below. * * * * 

Tea. * * ^ * Up to Victoria by train. 

“ Now,” I cried, “ to ^rush into mong raydarJctePs arms ; then to 
settle with him my few outstanding accounts in larjong ready. Cab ! ” 

I said adieu to my Italian friend.* * * Veev let SooUarn ! Veev lay 
Volunteers ! Veev Longlaytair / And so conclude the Peeps at Paris 
taken on your behalf (mind that) by your devoted and loving corre- 
spondent, Peeper the Great. 

P.S. Your boy said you weren’t in when I arrived. I saw you lifting 
up the corner of the window-blind. I have put this matter in the 
hands of my solicitor. Damages no end of l&rjong. 


Taking a Shot at Zt« 

“What are all those white things for?” inquired the Lady 
Arabella, on the day of the Beview, pointing to the hammocks triced 
along the bulwarks of the ships. “ Aw,” responded Lord Pitznoodlb, 
“ships, you know, want ballast, and those white things— aw— are sand- 
bags, and they— aw— put ’em at the side to keep the vessel straight.” 

“ How do ships weigh their anchors ? ” inquired the lady, presently. 
Beplied the gentleman, “ Aw— s’pose they— puife ia the scales.” 

Must not be Bepbatbd.— The neglect to supply the Cavalry with 
provisions at Hounslow was anything but a ration-al proceeding. 




ATALANTA IN CAMDEN TOWN. 

At ! ^twas here, on this spot, 

In that summer of yore, 

AtaiiAnta did not 
Vote my presence a bore. 

Nor reply to my tenderest talk “ She had heard 
all that nonsense before/’ 

She ’d the brooch I had bought, 

And the necklace and sash on ; 

And her heart, as I thought. 

Was alive to my passion ; 

And she’d done up her hair in the style that 

the Empuess had brought into fashion. 

I had been to the play 
With my beautiful Peri, 

But for all I could say. 

She declared she was weary. 

That the place w-as so crowded and hot, and she “ couldn’t 
abide that Bund^earyP 

Then I thought, ** ’Tis for me 
That she whines and she whimpers ; ” 

And it thrilled me to see 
Those sensational simpers ; 

And I said, This is scrumptious ! ” a phrase I had 
learned from the Devonshire shrimpers. 

And I vowed, “ ’Twill he said 
I ’m a fortunate fellow, 

When the breakfast is spread— 

When the topers are mellow— 

When the foam of the bride-cake is white, and the fierce 
orange-blossoms are mellow.” 


Oh, that languishing yawn I 
Those emotional eyes ! 

I was drunk with the dawn 
Of a splendid surmise — 

I was stung by a serpentine smile, and tossed 
on a tempest of sighs. 

And I murmured, I guess 
The sweet secret thou keepest. 

And the dainty distress 
That thou wistfully weepest ; 

And the question is ‘ Licence or Banns ? ’ though 
undoubtedly Banns are the cheapest. 

Then her white hand I clasped. 

And with kisses I crowned it ; 

But she glared and she gasped. 

And she muttered “ Confound it ! ” 

Or at least it was something like that, but 

the noise of the omnibus drowned it. 


A Bitualistic Misprint. 

A CoNTEMPORAUT observes that, in one of the journals for the past 
week, we are told of the undoubted success of tne Kitualists in gain- 
ing the masses.” This is just the mendacious language of puffing 
advertisements. The success of the B.itualists in gaining the masses is 
more than doubted ; it is denied. The statement that they succeed iu 
gaining the masses can only be made true by taking the letter m away 
firom the word masses. They ape the Mass, but do not gain the masses, 
and those whom they do gain are stupid asses. 

The BbaIi M^stee oe the Gebemoeies to oto BisTiEGTnsHED 
Gitbsts. — St. Swithin, and be Cost to Mm ! {No offence to Sm Edwabjo, 
we hope,) 
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OUR THEATRICAL SPECTATOR. 

Tu, quid ego et populus mecum, desideret, audi.’* Hor. Ars Poet. 

** Ye playgoers, give ear to me, 

And you shall hear what you should see.” 

My Correspondents are so numerous that I daily have much labour 
in looking at their letters. How far my work has been rewarded, my 
readers may best judge by the specimens which follow 

Deab Spec, — You complain, and with great justice, of loud talkers 
at the opera. Besides the Chatterers, however, you ought to castigate 
the Hummers. To people like myself, who happen to like music, and 
who go to hear an opera, and not to chatter and be stared at, the 
Hammers are a most intolerable nuisance. They are for ever making 
noises more or less like the music which is sounded from the stage, and 
they hum with such amazing vigour all the airs which please them, 
that, if you happen to sit next them, you can hardly hear the singers. 
In concerted pieces, too, the Hummers quite destroy the musical effect, 
for they hum one part so loudly as to drown the rest, and they^ often 

S owl out the soprano in an undertone of bass. The other night a 
ummer entirely spoilt my pleasure in hearing Christinb Nilsson, 
and I had to sit, like Tantalus, thirsting, between his hums, to catch 
the sound of her sweet voice. As he robbed me of the evening’s enter- 
tainment I had paid for, you should sentence him to send me a guinea 
for my stalL Let him direct to the Old Hummnms, and the name of 

Gideon Green. 

Heab Spec,— Ajs you like to see good acting, I hardly need inquire 
if you have been , to the Brench plays. The company is a scratch one, 
and Parisians might sneer at them, yet see how well they pull together, 
and how deverly they act! As for Ea.vel, he is Buokstone, 
Webster, Wd&an, and Charles Maehews all rolled into one ; and 
not even the latter is more evergreen than he. Ba.vel is a great actor, 
yet he does not hold himself above taking a small part. In England 

f reen-room jealousies intrude upon the stage, and many a play is spoilt 
y them. When next I go to the French plays, I should like to see the 
audience composed of English actors. Even at the St. James’s, which, 
they must bear in mind, is not the Yaudeville or the Franqais, they 
may receive a lesson in the art of acting well together, and of attending 
to the little things that help to make a great theatrical success. 

An Old Stager. 

Mt Dear Mr. Spectator,— Unlike the human race in general, if 
I believe my Latin grammar, I am not avidm nomtaiiSf and I as much 
prefer old music as I do old port. But it has been my fate this season 
to sit through three new operas, and the only one worth listening to 
was certainly the last. Gounod, to my mind, is pleasanter than 
Yerdi, and one can hear his Borneo without either bemg deafened or 
sent into a deep sleep. It does not equal Fausts however, and, though 
a quantity of Shakspeare is stuffed into the libretto, it falls far short of 
what a Shakspeare-lover would have wished. But though the melodies 
are scanty, the accompaniments are charming, and the love-duets, as 
warbled by Mario and Patti, delight the ravished sense. I never 
hear these singers without wishing that my ears were as capacious as 
an elephant’s, and that my eyes were those of Argus, and could see a 
hundredfold. Such singing and such acting are but rarely found united , 
and should he enjoyed by every one who has the brains to relish the 
best art-work on the stage. 

Yours enthusiastically, John Beethoven Brown. 


HUBBAH FOB OULD IBELAND I 
Mr. Punch, Sir, 

Hasn’t Mr. Matthew Arnold— more power to him!— 
proved, all out, that everything that ’s worth anything in your English 
potes comes from the Celtic dthrop in them? So why would yon 
wondther that everybody that’s anybody proves to be of Irish 
exthraction, if you once git to the roots of their family threes? 
There was Garibaldi, the Italian Liberathor, that was proved to be a 
raal Milesian, from the stock of the Garret Baldys of County Mayo ; 
and now here’s the Sultan. By dad. Sir, didn’t I hear, wid my own 
eyes, one of his own sweet — big Bay, wid a fez and six inches of 
goold-Iace on the collar and cuffs of him— spaking of his Masther be 
the name of Paddy Shaw, and if that don’t show the Sultan has the 
raal ould blood in him, I’d like to know what would. 

I’ll thank you to send me a thrifle in stamps for the above, and I 
remam, Mr, Bunchy your obliged and own Correspondent, | 

Brian BoRorwcHE O’Buggaboo. 


What Next P 

4 . 1 . Didus^ of the ladies in Paris surpasses belief. They dye— 
tneir hairj they enamel— their faces; they gild— their locks; they 
pamt— their cheeks ; and now they bronze— their complexions I 


THE OLD AND YOUNG STATESMAN. 

I {Beminiscenees of an, old Whip,) 

\ " Well, you see, Sir, times is changed. Things is not as they used 

to was. Leaders is changed. Wheelers is changed. Springs too aiut 
to be depended on. At one time when a party had booked his place at 
the 'Bing’s Head’ he knew where he was ping, and at what rate 
he was to travel. The 'True Blue’ had ^Church Boad’ painted 
on her, and if you went that way in course you couldn’t wrong. 

Now you’ll see the ' True Blue ’ with a board hung over its centre 
panel and on it written in letters a inch long, 'This journey stop at 
Exeter Hall.’ There’s no regelarity— no system— the very horses 
scarcely know where their tails hang, and fancy they ’re getting on, 
when bothered if they aint being backed down-hill. ' 

" Then as to pikes. The 'True Blue’ would pull up when agate 
was closed, but now it takes a flying leap and clears a bar as easy as a 
kitten would a kitchen-fender. 

"Then as to luggage. Look at the way-bill this season, and count 
the warions items, including the numerous fancy articles, some of 
which they ’re ohlked to drop on the road. Why the dead weight they 
now carry would have broke the back of a ten-horse waggon when 
Georgy the Third was King. 

" Then as to the pace, it’s positively fearful. You see what they ’re 
afeard of is Opposition, At present there aint no Opposition. The 
last one druv itself off the road into a ditch, where it’s been sticking 
bard ever since; the body of it’s all right, only the splinter bar has 
been smashed through one of the leaders wot’s got a ticklish mouth 
giving it a tremendous kick, and getting his off leg over the traces. 
There was a great outcry when the accident ocourcea, and the insides 
who were pitched out violently from their places, sustained a wery 
severe shock. As for the low characters who did all they could to 
frighten the bosses, they raised a reg’lar whoop when they see the 
wehicle upset, and then as Jonathan says, they caved in I ” 


A WOBD TO THE WISE. 

It is fortunate for Londoners that we have such a show-place as the 
Crystal Palace, and such resources at hand for the entertainment of 
our illustrious guests as were displayed in the artifices of fire, crackling, 
shooting up, whizzling round, banging, popping, and marvellously 
! illuminating Sir Joseph Paxton’s gardens, in the calm moonlight of 
Tuesday the sixteenth. 

One word to those who were the delighted witnesses of this grand 
spectacle, and also one word to those who were not. It is this, if 
you’re fond of fireworks go and see our old friend, the inimitable, 
inexhaustible John Parry’s exhibition of fireworks at the Gallery of 
Illustration. Nervons^ ladies need have no fear of noisy explosions, 
save those of irrepressible laughter, harmless and exhilarating. These 
fireworks of Mr. Parry’s come off every evening, wet or fine, except 
Saturday, when they lose none of their brilliancy by being let off in 
broad daylight. Yon cannot always ,see fireworks at the Crystal Palace, 
but, when you can’t, what happier day can a holiday-making Londoner 
or Provincial or foreign visitor spend than in roaming amid pleasures 
and Palaces at Sydenhan^ dining there, which he can do now comfort- 
ably -and well, and, being in town by eight o’clock, dropping in at the 
Gallery to hear Mr. and Mrs. German Beed in the first, and Mr. 
John Parry in the second part (herein are the fireworks) of their two 
hours’ and a half entertainment. 


THE NAVAL BEYIEW. WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1867. 

(Blorm, Tempest, Wind N.N.W.E.S.N.N. hy ^ohow all day.) 

Tilburina {who having gone down to Portsmouth in yachMng costume^ 
has not been, able to quit the shore^ and is now standing with her father the 
Governor at a first-floor window of tlw Pier Hotel, looking through a 
telescope, '-’Bain .* mist^ I see— bang, smoke)^!. see — bang 

bang, more moke, thicker mist ) — I see 

Governor {who has paid twenty guineas for his rooms, mnoyed). 

The British Fleet you cannot see. 

’Cos it is not in sight. 

\_Bang, Smoke, Denser mist. He adds despairingly, 
And will not be. 

\Tkey hurst into tears, Tilburina goes mad. For the rest, vide 
" Critic J' Olympic Theatre, Chas. Mathews, J?*#. 


An Improvement. 

It is to be hoped, after the speech of Musurw Pacha at the 
Guildhall re^tion on Thursday, desoribing the objects of the Sultan’s 
visit to the West, that its geneiitl result will be ^ taramsform Abdul 
As -is, into Abdul as ought to be. 
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ALL AT SEAj OR, ROYAL RECEPTIONS. 

, . ForUmouth Dockyard (an Unrehearsed Fragment^ 

SoBNE — The Yicekoy’s Train is late. Wednesday^ July 17, 1867. Dain^ 
wind, ^eryone in a had temper. The Mayok discovered in a corner^ 
reading Cfver his speech : occasionally practising a low with a Sheriff. 

i ' Admiralty Officials kicking their heels about ^irreverently'). When is 
\ that YigBroy coming? {Bmn. Wind) I do wish they’d be punctual. 
' ‘ . \^urmurs, 

[The Yioekoy’s Train arrives. All prepare to receive the Yiceeot. 
Bell. Cannon. False alarums, 

t * Fkter Fxdted Official, mth a driving umbrella. 

, Several Feople^ (annoyed). Can’t you leave that thing (alluding to the 
umbreUa) outside ? [Excited Oeeioial begs pardon vaguely. 

Fxcited Official (to anyone in authority). Hi! I say, here’s the 
Sultan,' coming. [Some one tells the Mayor. 

^ The Ifdyor, (wretchedly). I can’t help it. (Distractedly.) Where ’s 
the Yiobroy ? 1,’ve got to jead a speech. 

' Chorus qf Admiralty Officials (to one another). Who ’ll receive the 
Yicbroy ? 

2nd Chorus of ditto. Who’ll receive the Sultan ? 

Official (with sense of humour, quotes). “ I, said the fly, 

. ’ ' • ' ^ - With my little eye. 

And I’ll receive the Sultan.” 

, First, Lord (indigmnt at such trifling). Don’t. Here you {to some^ 
hody)'^o and receive the Thingummy, and I’ll receive the Whatshis- 
name. ' ' 

[There being sufficient uncertainty about the framing of this order, it 
is at once taken as official. They begin receiving the Yiceeoy. 
Somewhere else they are expecting the Sultan. 

The Mayor (commencing the Address), May it please your Imperial 
Highness — (finds he^s got the Speech intended for the Sultan). 

\st Under Sheriff (in a hurry). Go on. He won’t know the difference. 

[The Mayor finds the right Speech, and begins again. 


2nd Under Sheriff ^ (in an under tone). Make haste. Cut out that, he 
won’t care. 

The Mayor. And if our kind friends in front, &c. &c. 

[Says the tag and finishes. ‘ Cheers. 'Cheers. Hooray! Fxeunf 
every one, except the Mayob^ Sheriffs, and a Naval Officer 
or two, to receive the Sultan. 

The Viceroy (speaUmg through the music of distant cheers and present 
scrambling and rushing). Hadji babai baksheesh il seraglio mecca 
Mosque Islam. (Cannonading. Fxeunt Naval Officers) Enendi ]£ho- 
rassan Chibouque bulbul {Exeunt the Shejbliffs) minaret Imauto. (Fame. 
Exit the Mayor, and embarks to meet the SuLtan. Yiceroy Ifft peak- 
ing, He finishes in pure Turkish to his attendants.) Bosh 1 

[Hurries after the Mayor and everybody else to see the smoke, the 
mist, and '.what he can or can*t of the' Naval 'Beview, having 
previously “ inf imated^^ to somebody that a written r^ly would 
• * ' be forwarded!^ The Day ends in Smoke. . 


The lioast they Can do. * ' 

We rejoice to hear that the Crystal Palace Company have, receiyed 
£600 from the Yiceroy of Egypt, and £1000 from the StfuTAN, as 
contributions to the rebuilding of the damaged portion of the Palace. 
As this wiU include restoration of the Egyptian and Byzantine, Courts, 
we would suggest a change of titles for them, in. consideration of 
these munificent gifts — ^to the Egyptian and Byzantine Hauls., , 


SOME PEOPLE ARE NEVER SATISFIED. 

Grumblers complain that our Belgian visitors have never seen the 
Queen — ^Nonsense. Haven’t they had a personal interview with Her 
Majesty at Madame Tussaud’s? 


Carried Unanimously.— Who can doubt, after reading Lord 
Elcho’s admirable speech to the Yolunteers at Wimbledon on the 
18th, that he is a man of the best address ? 


Printed by Joffftpli Smith, of No. 21, Holford Square, in the Parish of St. James, Clerkeawell, in the Oonnty of Hiddlesez, at the Printhup Offices of Messrs Bradbury. Eyaus, ft Qp. . 1 ombaxd 
Street, in the Precinct of White&iars, in the City of London, and Published by him at No. 85, Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of London.— Satob day, July 27, 1687. 
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LEADERS FOR A LOCAL PAPER. 

"I \ BBILT tliere is somethinK 

suggestire 

/ “ Everybody nowadays reads 

/ 'tb® Iiondon news in tb^ London 

j press of tbe^Metro^olis provides 

eurrenfc history of the time L. 
m provincial Jonmal has another, 

perhaps a narrower, but still an 

^ thenews of his own town should 

V-"^ flMr / ^ opinion, the first and 

VSvWSma w/y / object of the country jour- 

r*-\ "-z^ vM / nalist— the fire of yesterday, the 

I W JL ^ ball of last night, the accident 

\ which has crippled a neighbour, 

A ^ ,) or the amusement which 

y delights the town ; to describe 
things be 

The leading articles^ of 
such a journal should of course correspond to its news. The following 
are offered as specimens of what some.of them might be :— ■ 

KILLING THE EATTED HOG. 

Combining resentment and indignation with a sense of uneasiness, 
and while waxmg fainter and fainter, expressing^ a spirit of dissent and 
resistance to the last, a succession of squeals issuing from the back 
premises of Mr. Eltjbb. on Monday last, announced the intelligence 
that our respected neighbour was killing a pig. Of course we do not 
mean to say that it was his own hand which performed the act of 
porcicide. Eor that purpose he had invoked the customary services of 
our friend Smithers. It is a great mistake to regard the event 
which took place in Mr. Blubb’s yard last Monday as an every-day 
occurrence. The case, in fact, is just the reverse. We do not kill a 
pig every day. The performance ot that solemnity is a festive occasion, 
and warrants an extra glass of beer. We are' enabled to state that the 
I weight of Mr. Blxjbb’s pig was seventeen score, and not, as was 
estimated by incompetent judges, sixteen, and a half. The smoke 
ascending from behind that gentleman’s palings, attended by the 
crackle or blazing straw, intimated that the victim was intended for 
bacon, being “sweated’' instead of scalded, as it would have been if it 
bad been designed for pork. 

It is unnecessary to say that ple nty has, for the last three days, 
reigned at Mr. Blttbb’s abode. We all know that the pig is esculent, 
the entire animal, from the end of his snout to the tip of his tail ; and 
we need not expatiate on the excellence of pig's liver. It is sufficient 
to quote the dictum of William Gobbett : “ Now then this hog is 
altogether a good thing.” We may state, in conclusion, that the whole 
of the pig has been utilised, inclusive even of the vital fluid. The chit- 
terlings were, of course, the perquisite of Smithers. 

A CHANGE OE OEEICE. 

OtJR readers will he prepared for the information that Thomas has 
quitted the service of the Harringtons, and is succeeded by James. 
The circumstances which led to Thomas’s resignation are well known, 
Not only was he not strong enough for the place, but he objected to 
cleaning boots and shoes. His successor in office is more robust and 
less fastidious ; whilst the superiority of JAitf es’s calves to those of 
his predecessor wflUrender him au ornamental addition to Mrs. Har- 
rington's new carriage. We are enabled to state that James finds 
himself on the best of terms with his feUow-servants, and conjecture is 
already rife as to the probability of a future matrimonial alliance 
between him and Mart; but speculation of this kind must for the 
present be regarded as premature, 

THE WEDDING OE THE WEEK. 

The secret of young Mr. Binnister’s frequent visits to the farm 
over the water is now out. On Wednesday last, as will be seen in 
another part of our impression, was married at All Souls’ Church, in 
this city, William, only son of John Binnister, Esq., wine mer- 
chant, to Ellen, eldest daughter of the eminent agriculturist John 
Stubbs^, Esq., of Snawley. A marriage in which both mercantile and 
agricultural interests are so largely represented as they are in the 
present instance is to be looked upon as an urban, if not a natipnal 
event. The relations of the parties on either side in this auspicious 
union cannot but exercise an important influence for good on the 
extensive huaness erf which Mr. Binnister junior is the active con- 
ductor. The badbjelor uncle of the bride, Mr. Ntjbbiet, the coal 
merch^t, is possessed of enormous wealth ; and it is understood that 
the bridegroom will inherit an immense property at the death of his 


maternal grandfather, old AIr.^ Pltjmrins. We were honoured with a 
card of mvitafaou to the nuptial ceremony, and, when the procession 
had leifc the h^eneal altar, had the pleasure of proposing, at the 
weddmg breakfast, the health of the newly-married couple. Our 
talented fellow-toTOsmam Mr. Lingo, then, in a humorous speech, 
gavethe toast of “The Ladies,” and Mr. O’Boxjrxe, who officiated 
as the bridegroom’s best man,” distinguished himself by throwing an 
old shoe after the happy pair as they drove off to spend their honey 
moon at Kiddlums Hall. 


THE LAND OE THE SNOB. 

Illustrious Visitor, hail ! 

Bight welcome to Albion’s shore ! 

Wherever you go, through the streets or by rail. 
Bystanders will holloa and roar. 

Be prepared with your eyes and your ears, 

Eor the stare and the shouts of the mob. 

Their aloft flourished hats, and demonstrative cheers ; 
Eor Old England’s the Land of the Snob, of the Snob : 
Old England ’s the Land of the Snob. 

The people of England are free. 

And Heaven for equality thank ; 

But none have such wild adoration as we 
Eor folks of superior rank. 

On the toes of each other we tread, 

With delight, at the heels of a "nob,” 

And in herds we await and pursue a crowned head ; 

Eor Old England *s the Land of the Snob, of the Snob ; 
Old England’s the Land of the Snob. 

To put on sweet Majesty’s hat 
Would joy to a Briton impart. 

The cushion to press where it sat, 

With lips, some could find in their heart. 

There are those, could they do such a thing, 

On a tempting occasion, as rob, 

Who a tooth-brush would filch from a king ; 

Eor Old England ’s the Land of the Snob, of the Snob : 
Old England’s the Land of the Snob. 


BEPBESENTATION OE MINOBITIES, 

Dear Punch, 

I don’t read penny papers, nor do I make a study of politics. 
Old Maids may, but I am not an old Maid. As to what is going on 
in Parliament, I know no more from reading than Mop does, (Mop is 
asleep on my velvet mantle — ^how happy he looks, bless him ! with his 
hair all over his eyes), yet when I travel, too often alone, from London 
to Brighton by odious rail, I can’t help learning something from loud 
i talking M.P.’s, whose conversation, instead of taking a light first-class 
I tone, mvariably falls into a heavy parliamentary train. (I said odious 
I rail, didn’t I ? Yes 1 because there is a charming four-horse coach now, 
and I should so like to occupy the box-seat.) Where was I ? Oh 1 
I remember. Well, it seems that some sensible man in the Commons 
has been proposing to give a voice to Minorities— a still small voice of 
course — in legislative matters. Now thobt I call a very kind thing indeed ; 
for dear Funch, by way of illustration, just look at my position. I am a 
ward in Chancery, and shall be till next April. Cornelius and I have 
been engaged for nearly two years. Cornelius is a Comet, and will 
be eighteen next birthday. In law we are both infants, and during 
our minorities are looked upon as things of no more consequence than 
a crochet-needle or a ball of cotton. We must not dream of being 
united for an age (at least for eight months), unless the Chancellor 
will kindly give Ms consent, which as Cornelius is entirely dependent 
on Ms father, who allows Mm £300 a year to find him in cigars, is very, 
very doubtful. And although I am entitled to £30,000, and mean to 
giye it aU to Cornelius on our bridal day, I am not allowed, at present, 
to have a will of my own ! How do you account for all this in 3 ustice P 
simply because there is no representation of Minorities— it stands to 
reason it can’t proceed from anything else. 

Now Mr. Mill is a dear creature, and I am a person very unfortu- 
nately situated, and I therefore leave my case in Ms hands, feeling with 
him that until every person, and especially young persons, are properly 
represented, we can never have that political paradise of which Ms 
admirers so fondly dream, and wliich I hope will soon he realised, 
although I differ from them on one point, and cannot allow that mind 
should take precedence of millinery in their approaching mifieimium. 

Bashmgton Chase, Diana. Derby. 

P.S. D Mr. Mill a military man? CoRNELiiys &ncie$ he must be, 
because it is reported he once h^d command of a Beview. . ,, 
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SONG, ANCIENT AND MODERN.'^ 

Lutsta. ia her silver car 
Through the darkness glides, 

And tender Hesperas steals forth, 

Aid lovers dream of brides. 

And Echo answers, “ Brides ! 

The moon is np, we look at her 
And at the stars besides, 

Tor ’tis by that we calculate 
The table of the tides.” 

Apollo in his chariot 
Takes ’mid the spheres his way ; 

His golden locks they touch the earth, 

And charm the shades to play. 

And Echo cries out, “ Eh ! 

The sun pays neither toll nor taxes, 

Nor ever kept a shay, 

Eor Earth drives out on her own axis. 

And sees him once a day.” 

Soul, the Roman or Athenian 
Into marble threw, 

Of what was burning or serene in 
Things beautiful or true. 

And Echo answers, “ True, 

Our art is on the mantelpiece 
In bronze or ormolu. 

But the great burning idea is — 

The gas-tube going through.” 

0 poet ! 0 historian ! 

These laurels for thy brow ! 

Our tributes of green garlands 
Are meant for such as thou ! 

And Echo answers, “ Thou 
Hast no use for green garlands, 

Enough to keep a cow ; 

But LL.D.and D.O.L. 

Is what we give thee now.” 


LETTER PERFECT. 

Cochuy Piqnl. *‘Ybs, Srn, coin’ down to the Gov’nour’s Country-’Ouse— 
’Ay-makin’ an’ that goin’ on ” 

Tutor. “Alt, WELL, SEE AND MAKE A FEW H’s AS WELL, Mr. PaNKEIDGE, 
WHILE you’re about IT ! ” 


The OrganisatiozL of Murder. 

There are artisans at Sheffield who refuse to work 
with any man who does not belong^ to their Trades* 
Union, but have no objection to working with Crookes, 
the murderer. All such workmen ought to be working 
in gangs. 


PENNY WASTE-PAPER; 

Mr. Punch, 

A Little Girl, aged ten, came into possession of a box of 
water-colours, cost 6c?. She then wanted some plain woodcuts to 
beautify by painting them with its contents. So she invested twopence 
in the purchase of two illustrated periodicals. The librarian, a woman, 
who sold her these prints, told her not to read them, as their letter- 
press was ** trash, unfit for little girls.** I have no fear that she did 
read a word of them, or understood them if she did. Such literature 
is not likely to attract or interest children of her years. But no doubt 
it has a special charm for nursemaids, and in many cases mainly consti- 
tutes their self-culture. The result is probably a considerable contri- 
bution to that social difficulty which tasks the reclamatory efforts 
of devoted clergymen and moralists who convene and preside at 
midnight meetings. 

The brother of the little lady above referred to, two years her senior, 
has, I find, just finished reading a penny romance, called, The Knight of 
the Road. The Knight is Dick Turpin, and another of the Knights is 
Tom King. In the boy's estimation the highwaymen are as fine fellows 
as we once thought the Crusaders. To him these robbers are so many 
pdadins and chevaliers* true knights as King Arthur and the cham- 
pions of the Round Table. He has the same admiration for Richard 
Turpin that you and I used to entertain for Richard Ccbur-db-Lion. 
Turpin’s ride to York is glorious in his eyes. I told him that the best 
of all Turpin’s rides was his ride to Tyburn, 

Claude Duval my young friend esteems as a second Bayabd. He 
believes that the highwayman's nature was specifically chivalrous, and. 
in particular, that he made a point of never telling a lie. This boy will 
grow up under circumstances pretty safe to divest- his imagination of 
any idea which it may have contracted of the chivalry and veracity, or 
honour, of highwaymen or any other thieves. Not all youn^ readers 
of The Knight of the Road, and the like tales of adventure, will be so 
fortunate. Not a few of them will perhaps endeavour to tread in the 


footsteps of the felon whom they venerate as a hero. They will then 
walk in a path which may still lead to the gallows, and is very likely to 
lead to the whipping-post. The consciousness of the garotter under 
the lash is probably a state of simple sensation. He can think^ of 
nothing at all whilst his entire being is concentrated in the affection 
excited by the cat-o*-mne tails. But, after having been whipped, in 
the intervals occasionally allowed for reflection by penal servitude, 
many a convict, under sentence for robbery attended with violence, 
may have leisure to regret the perusal of such periodicals as those 
which dignify the career of a Dick Turpin or a Jack Sheppard, 
Barents and guardians would do well to point out to youth, as jocosely 
as possible, the material and ignoble uses to which alone publications 
of that description are adapted. That is the only style of advice pos- 
sible in these days for a Mentor. 


A EANCI DISQUALIFICATION. 

0 Lord Denman, how could you record such a notice of motion 
as this ?— 

** To insert between clauses 9 and 10 When any elector shall have been con- 
victed of drunkenness three times in one year, he shall not be entitled to exercise 
the franchise until one year after the last conviction."’ 

Your object, good my Lord, was doubtless excellent—ihe discourage- 
ment of drunkenness. Would you indeed discourage it by disfran- 
cMsing any elector convicted of it thrice in one year? Sorely^ yo^ 
Lordship, on reflection, will see that by so doing you would simply 
transfer the practice of treating with intoxicating drinks. If your 
amendment were enacted, the natural consequence would be that 
electioneering agents, instead of, as now, employing fellows to supply 
their own voters with drink, would set them to work at trying to make 
as many as they could on the other side as drunk as possible. ^ More- 
over the eonstant tactics of opjposifee parties in every cqxwtituency 
would consist in respectivdy ^ing to intoxicate their political oppo- 
nents, and get them disfranchised for drunkenness. 


MERMAIDS^ TOILETS IN ’67. 

Blanche . " I sat, some of Totr, Call apteb, Aoutt ! Sas has Taken mt Omaifos', and Left mb hee horrid Black one I 


CAUSE AOT) EFEECT. 

Sir Mortok Peto, Cramptoe" aiti) Betts in tlie Bankruptcy 
Court, and money at 3 per cent, discount in the Bank of England ! 

A.S Sbakspearb says, This effect defective comes by cause.” 
Two per cent, discount means stagnation of enterprise, cessation 
of labour, and paralysis of industry. Peto, Ceampton and Betts in 
the Bankruptcy Court means reckless financing, contractors* lines, 
gulled sharenolders, £100 shares at £17, generS distrust of railway 
enterprises, and general disgust with railway investments. We are a 
practical people. And we show it by accumulating the materials of a 
gigantic and general smash for every nine years, and having the smash 
m the tenth. We show it, by encouraging speculation which borders 
on swindling : by floating enterprises which ruin the first generation of 
their promoters ; by blowing the blubbles of trade and industry till they 
hurst, and bespatter everjDody mthin range of their influence. We 
proclaim^ it in those huge and hideous posters, which celebrate the 
apotheosis of puffery and humbug on every hoarding, We build it up 
into the acres of flimsy lath and plaster which disfigure every suburb, 
at once h monument of the bankruptcy of bygone builders and a pur- 
gatory for the discomfort of future tenants. We prove it by the much 
^k and little work of our public Parliamentair labours : the waste, 
dishonesty, and friction of our Parliamentary Private Bill Legislation ; 
the verbiage and uncertainty of our law ; the inertia and incapacity of 
^ local self-government ; the laimzfaire of our Boards of Guardians, 
DisMct and Local Boards ; the snobbery and stupidity of our Muni- 
cipal Government ; the rascality which goes unpunished in our retail 
trade, and expands into colossal proportions in our larger enterprise ; 
our worship of successful humbug ; our neglect and contempt of fine 
^ ; Jhe pretension and discomfort of our private social intercourse, 
and the kotowing and bombast of our public hospitality. 

In needs no M. Assolant, from the other side of the Channel, to 

I )aint us couleuT de noir. We have only to get our blacking ready, to 
ook at 01 ^ own faces as reflected in all signs of the times, and to go to 
'^ith honest hands and open eyes. 

We a practical people ! Mr, Funoh denies the assumption. We are 
not a practical people. We are about the most unpractical, wasteful. 


thriftless, and helpless people on the face of the globe. With our 
energy of temperament, our worship of money and success, our hardi- 
hoocf of frame, and our readiness to dispense with enjoyment and stifle 
conscience for considerations of profit, we ought, if we had practical 
wit in anything like proportion to our will, to be what we boast to 
be, but are not, the first nation of the world. 

Even in our favourite Mammon worship how contemptibly we figure 
as gauged by the two facts we have put in the front of this article. 
Money to be had at 2 per cent., and nobody daring to use it ! One of our 
hugest contracting firms bankrupt with an item in the accounts which 
stands £6,000,000 among the creditors* claims, and £350,000 among 
the debtors’ assets ! This is being practical with a vengeance ! 


^ A KNOTTY POINT. 

What an endless discussion the Gordian knot might have provoked, 
but for that sharp blade which happily cut it short ! Goedias evidently 
knew how to tie up his imperial property, and was well qualified to 
give lessons to another distinguished personage— Hymen of matrimo- 
nial celebrity— in his peculiar Hue. Some oi his serene highness’s 
most fashionable ties have lately, like Bbaxt Bexthmeie’s, been sad 
failures. 

A Oorrespondent, who signs himself " Ccelees,” and who confesses 
that he feels somewhat nervous when he reflects upon the inglorious 
uncertainty of the law, suggests that every nuptial contract should, as 
collateral security, be accompanied by a note of hand. The plan he 
proposes is simplicity itself. ” Let the ring finger,” he says, of con- 
senting beauty be tastefully tattooed with a representation of Cupid’s 
emblematic dart, certain qualified officers being specially empowered to 
affix the Government stamp, and piracy made punishable with trans- 
portation for life. Love and confidence will then take up their abode 
at the sign of the arrow, and no doubt there will soon be a great 
increase m the demand for beaux.” 


Eoclbsiastical.— The Council of Drink Bass’s bitter,” 
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S=' THE NEXT Thing he looks for is a Marchand db 

- „ . , Tur-^.m ViN, WHERE WITH HIS CnOPINB OF Wine HE CAN BAT 

Meat.— <IP fi admire this as a capital dodge for 

“La VOULEZ VOUS CRUE OU OTTITB?''— “ MOY PRB- p jt ^ f 

EEREY Quite ?” 


“A VOTRE Sangty, MoSIEUt 
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PuRSUiNa A ’Bus for the Exgspositiong. 


OtiR Friend, not knowing that toh have to get Tickets, and seeing eve^^- 

7^' BODY CRUSH BEHIND, SIMPLY CLIMBS IN ProNT. Pat FRENCHMAN HORROR-STRUCK 
AT SEBING A THING ^^T HAD NEVER BEEN DONE BEFORE.— (W’«r<!COmi»Cn«? thUlSay 
<f» a cd^al dodife oj getting g *Jdus viithovZ waiting tong,) 


A HAET WHO IS A TRUMP. 

Testimonials axe nowadays as plentiful as tumip-tops. They are in 
the hands of every one, from Countesses to chimney-sweeps. People 
who do anything receive them by the dozen, and people who do nothing 
often get a testimonial from people who do less. Still, at times a testi- 
monial is worthily presented, and such a one is that to recognise the 
services of Mr. Ernest Hart. Nothing is more stupid than punning 
upon names, else it might be said this gentleman was very fitly 
christened, for his heart is ever earnest in doing some good work. 
Among other useful labours, he has recently done more than any man 


alive to comfort the poor patients in our workhouse infirmaries, who 
I till lately have been left to die uncared for and scarce nursea. ^ 
memory of his kindness a fund is being raised, not to give him a gilt 
cofiee-pot or a pair of golden sugar-tongs, but to set on Toot a prize to 
be annually given for the best report, or essay, npon subjects having 
reference to the" care of our sick poor. A testimonial like this, while it 
commemorates his services, will doubtless he of real service to poor 
people, and will therefore he acceptable to Mr. Ernest Hart. 
Readers will he pleased to accept this intimation, and Messieurs 
Smith, Pavnb & Co., will likewise be pleased to accept as many 
cheques as may he drawn for the Hart Ennd. 
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PUNCHES ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Vattan tf.t did the Great Peers of England, Pillows of the State, 
address themselves to a Reform debate on Monday^ July 22nd. 

Lord Djbrbx moved the Second Reading of the Bill, and was good, 
enough to state, with a frarikness, which, to say the least ot it. was 
charming, the reason which had induced him to favour the nation with 
Reform. He said that it had happened to him twice to be called in to 


remark which the Speaker objected to. The Bill was read by 181 votes 
to 64, and Mr. Beales (M.A.) is in a frenzy of wrath, which is a pity at 
his time of life and in this hot weather, 

Ttiesday^ Mr. Gregory originated a Tornado debate, and Lord 
Stanley thought there was much to be said on.both sides. At night 
the House was counted. 


fill the painful position of a stop-gap, while the Liberals arranged their 
quarrels, and prepared to turn him out again. He had determined that 
t his should not happen any more, and being in, he had resolved to 
produce a Bill which Parliament should pass. This is highly gratifying, 
and we compliment Lord Derby on not having stooped to the pre- 
tence that the measure was intended for the good of the country, or 
that it was based upon any particular principle. Such allegations do 
very well for the Commons, but are beneath the Lords. Mrs, 
Bqueers justly remarked to Nicholas Nichlehy that she wasn't 

f oing to talk any gammon about the brimstone and treacle given to the 
oys before breakfast. That composition was wholesome and spoiled 
their appetites, so it was good for them and good for the schoolmaster. 
Her candour has been imitated by the Earl op Derby. 

Earl Gbey proposed an amendment, the effect of which was that 
the Commons had utterly wasted the Session, and had prepared a bad 
measure, which the Lords would read a Second Time in the hope of 
making it more decent. His Lordship bored the House with a tedious 
speech, and finally being unwell, abstained from boring further, though 
he had evidently intended it. 

Various Lords having spoken, the Earl op Carnarvon delivered 
an able speech against the democratic and dangerous character of the 
measure, which he regarded as a bloodless revolution. 

! Earl Beauchamp thought that the last speaker had allowed himself 
too much licence. He believed in the Agricultural Artisan. Here is 
a new species of elector. 

Earl Granville made a smart personal speech, chaffing Lord 
Derby. He told a story about the Earl having defended his Bill^ in 
private, not because it was good, but because it had Dished the Whigs. 
He hoped that Lord Derby would allow the BILL to be amended, and 
have a new re-distribution. 

^ The Duke op Marlborough defended the action of the Conserva- 
tives, on the ground that the Liberals had clearly left them the damnosa 
hisreditc^ of Reform. He declared that the Ministry fully understood 
the subject. The debate was adjourned to 

Tuesday, when the Earl op Shaptesbuby made a long and effective 
speech, condemning the having conferred the franchise on what he 
called the Residuum, with which he was well acquainted. The 
lower orders were affectionate, and sensible of kindness, but they were 
ignorant and inflammable, and easily led by demagogues. ^ It would 
take ten years to educate them’‘up to the franchise, but in six months 
they would destroy any institution that came in their way. ’ 

The Duke op Argyll said that Lord Derby would not be a stop- 
gap, so he had been a weatber-cock. He believed in the people, and 
that this Bill would be beneficial. 

The Duke op Richmond said that the other Duke blew hot and 
cold. He supported the Bill. 

The Mar(^uis op Clanricardb said that Mr. Gladstone was the 
ablest man in the country, that we were not in the same position as 
after Lord Palmerston's death, that men were more thoughtful, and 
several other remarkable things. 

Lord Houghton said that until the working classes were educated 
they would probably do some foolish things ; but let education go on, 
and be had no fear of the introduction of this large mass of his 
countrymen. 

Lobd Cairns came to the help of the Government, and showed 
great debating skill in supporting a measure which we incHne to think 
he would have demolished with equal ease and more pleasure, 

^ Lord Russell had not made a monopoly of Reform, He stated his 
views upon it. You were going to swamp the intelligent artisans. The 
redistribution was defective. Lord Derry had thought only of success, 
and Mr. Disraeli 

^ ** Had steered tlxrough. NUus’ sands to show his wit.’* 

We ought to diminish the number of members for the small boroughs, 
and give more to the counties, Oliver Cromwell gave 300 to the 
counties and 144 to the towns. Then you would elect the right sort 
of men, country gentlemen with liberal tendencies. It might be mere 
old age that made Mm see danger in household suffrage, but at any 
rate we should find protection by adding to county representation. 
Lord Derby made a rattling answer, and paid some splendid com- 
pliments to Mr. Disraeli. 

_ The Grey amendment collapsed, and the Lords read the Reform 
Bill a Second Time without a division. 

In the Gonmona on Monday, we massacred the Innocents, none of 
them much pitied, the Scotch Reform Bill was read a Second Time by a 
surprise, and in the debate on the Parks Bill, Mu. J, TTahti t told Mr. 
Peter Taylor that he was elected by the refuse of a constituency, a 


Wednesday, Mr. Eawcett’s motion for throwing open the fellow- 
sMps of Trinity College, Dublin, to Dissenters, came to a tie, 108 to 
108, so the Speaker gave his casting vote against it. The Church 
Rate Abolition Bill was passed— by the Commons. 

Thursday, Mr, TuncNs smallest remarks should be carefully 
observed. He mentioned last week that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Tests Abolition Bill was passed, that is, sent up to the Lords. ^ This 
meant that he should have to say, this week, that the Bill was rejected. 
Of course it was, by 74 to 46. 

Something else that occurred is too funny to be told except from a 
report : — * 

“ Tkd Marquis of Wbst]^£A.th said he wished to call their Lordships’ atteution 
to a serious breach of privilege. Mr. Edward Harper informed him that he (Me. 
Harper) was in the Strangers’ Gallery during the discussion which took place in 
title House a few nights ago on the BUI to abolish the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, and that he heard one of the reporters say in a loud tone to one of his 
colleagues as he entered the reporters* room, ‘ That damned old idiot Westmeath — 
{grtaX laughi&r)-~’‘ia speaking. I will take care not to give a word of what he says.” 
Mr. Harper also informed him that the following incident took place during the 
discussion. While some of the reporters were leaving the reporters’ box and being 
; replaced by other reporters, one of the former said to one of the latter, * What a pity 
it is that there is no one to send this drivelling idiot Westmeath to a lunatic 
asylum.* (Great Imghter,) 

“ The Earl of Malmesburv said if the Noble Marquis thought that any person 
had violated the privileges, he could move that that person should be brought to 
the bar. But the Noble Marquis was quite out of order in laying before the House 
details which were below the dignity of the House. The Noble Marquis was com- 
plaining of what appeared to be jokes, tlie recital of 'which coucd onlg excite 
kmghterf 

Lord Westmeath could not see the fun, but was at last induced to 
sit down. 

Friday, Just and rational complaint, by the Lords, that Canning's 
statue had been removed. It will, we infer, be replaced. Is 
everything to go down before these pestilent Railway Goths Y 

A debate on the affairs of two wild countries, Ireland and Abyssinia. 
In regard to the first, various Irish Members, with various ability, 
stated that the grievances of Erin were unredressed, and they 
were told by Mr. Disraeli that his Land Bill, which they had resisted, 
was one of the noblest remedies ever offered, and by Lord Claude 
Hamilton that they tried to prevent the redress of grievances in order 
to have matter for inflammatory speeches. Touching Abyssinia, and 
our captives. Lord Stanley said that he was not disposed to leave 
those men to their fate, but that the war would be a serious matter, 
and if we began it, we must go through with it at any price. He was 
making martial investigations. Yes, we must have those poor prisoners, 
or thenead of King Theodorus. 


PIO NONO IN LUCK'S WAY. 

The Emperor op the Erench praises the police for their mainte- 
nance of good order in the presence at Paris of numerous sovereigns. 
Talk of the sovereigns at Paris ! The Pope, at Rome, has upwards of 
1,600,0(X) crowns. They have been taken to him by his bis bops, and 
delivered to Mm down on the nail. Besides all that money, and more, 
gold, silver, and precious stones, are tumbling like shelled jieas into 
the triple hat. The Holy Pather is financially master of the situation, 
and making a good thing of it. What will he do with all Ms wealth r 
Heap coals of fire on the head of Yictor-Emmanuel by paying off the 
Italian national debt ? Perhaps he will devote some of the money to 
putting down brigandage. 

Good Advice. 

Mr. Punch knows that there have been divisions in the Reform 
League, but surely gratitude should have kept Propessor Beesxey 
from assailing Mr. Beales in the following epigram *,— 

"The slave who brought the noble Gracchus’ head. 

To gain more gold, replaced the brain with lead : 

Should Beales's ever in such scales be thrown, 

Binder, be wise 1 and leave the brains alone.” 

An Anecdote Completed. 

The National Portrait ExMbition contains a picture of Dr. P^ind, 
and in the Catalogue we are told that he was "imprisoned in the 
Tower, and released by Sm Robert Walpole at the request of Dr. 
Mead, who refused to prescribe for Sir Robert tiU he had obtained ■ 
an order for Ms friend’s release.” The Editor has omitted to add, that 
when Pbeind heard what Mead had done for Mm he said, “ A friend 
I in Mead is a friend indeed.^' : 




A LEAP IN THE DARK. 

A PiKi horse, a fine rider,— and first of the steed*— 
Caucasian Arab, they say, by his breed— 

Limbs lithe, light, and lissome : with sinew to spare. 

And though past mark of mouth, not a single white hair ; 
Yet his coat seems to change, as ’tis viewed in the light, 
Now, a dr^ Oxford mixture, now dark, and now bright. 
Till what its true colour, ^twas puzzle to say. 

Till they found a new name for it— Vivian Grey— 

His temper, you’d say, that a quieter horse 
Never played in a paddock, or walked o’er a course. 

But for all he’s so quiet, a look in Ms eye. 

Warns ’gainst trusting one’s ribs his fine fetlocks too nigh. 
And if fever a horse had a will of his own, 

One is fixed in that flesh, and was bred in that bone : 

Ere you c^oss this dark horse, let him look ne’er so nice. 
See you ’ve muscles like whip-cord, a hand like a vice. 

Or the horse you’ll soon find with the hit in his teeth. 

And the rider, where riders should be, beneath. 

And he who backs tMs horse, for field, course, or park, 

Ten to one, finds he ’s taken— a Leap in the Dauk.’ 

And what of his rider, the lady in blue P 
There are fears and forebodings, Beitannia, for you I 
Though in front of the field ’twas your glory to snow, 

Tme was when your steed by your will had to go : 

When though riding your fastest, you still, as you led, 
Kept a hand on your horse, and a watch well ahead ; 

Never rushed at your fences, your mark overshot. 

Nor galloped o’er ground where ’twas wiser to trot : 
When, if strange to a countiy, you stuck to a guide 
Who knew it,— nor scorned by direction to ride ; 

When if a big jump, or a blind, crossed your course, 

You noted the ground ere you lifted your horse ; . 

If the lie of the land hinted danger beyond — 

Old quarry, or chalk-pit, sunk road-way, or pond— 

When your horse would have taken the fence in his stride. 
You pulled him together, and turned him aside, 


And the chance of a fall and a fracture to baulk. 

To the terra incognita went at a walk — 

Too brave to heed sneerers’ or scoffers’ remark. 

And too wise to hazard a Leap in the Dakk. 

Those fashions you ’ve changed, and those rules you ’ve thrown by ; 
With no hand on your reins, across country you fly : 

Curb and snaffle hang loose, and your horse has his head, 

And as once you steered him, now he steers you, instead ; 

Takes a line of his own, you reck nought where or how ; 

Let him trot over pasture,’ and gallop o’er plough? 

Let him shy the old ways, well-known gaps, ancient rides. 

Leave your skirt on the thorns, smash your knees, bruise your sides. 
In his rush betwixt gateposts too straight to pass through. 

At stone walls he can’t leap, gates you cannot undo ; 

Till at last, when your head you have lost in the run. 

When your eyesight is failing, your strength fairly done. 

When your line shaped at random, the guide-posts unread. 

You know not an inch of the country ahead. 

He goes by Bbight and Gladstone, Hughes, Eawcett, and 
Mill, 

At a thundering gallop, tearing with you down-hill. 

In Ms stride takes the fenofe that, big, bushy, and black. 

Throws up its thick sprays, and sharp thorns in your track, 

Aud over it skims, like a lad in a lark. 

And— who knows what will come of this Leap in the Laek ? 


THE CARCASE AND THE VULTURES. 

The Tichbome Baronetcy and Estates axe in Chancery. . The ^ost 
announces that bills have been now filed in the causes of Tichboene 
Tiohboknb and TioHbobhe Mosttn,” remarks that in this 
came cStshre we shall have another sensational trial,” and adds that : — 

A formidable array of Counsel are engaged on both sides. The Attobotby and 
S01.ICITOB-GKNBRAL are retained by the plainttfiTs solicitor, Mb. Holmes ; and in aU 
probability Sib Eouitdbll Palmer, other eminent counsel, Trill appear for the 

defendants’.*' 


Oh, the poor Tichbome estates I 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


THE SONG OS' A TAILOE— NOT ON STRIKE. 


Mt life is dull, my lot is low, 

A tailor — sitting on a board — 

I urge a hot’goose to and fro 
O’er seams of fostian, seams of cord. 

I bad a dream in early days, 

Ere cramped about the heart and kneeSi"* 

The youthful longiug for the bays 
That heroes brmg across the seas. 

But poverty— in scornful mood— ^ 
■Upraised a haggard face and said, 

“ Go ! Take this needle, work for food. 
Thy fate 'is spun of wincey thread.” 

When now I wish for great renovni, 

A “ ragged regiment ” me assails ; 

The ghosts of future jackets frown 
Erom out paternal swallow-tails. 


Sleep brings me dreams of cannon balls. 

And hostile garments rolled in blood : 

With morn I wake to troops of smalls — 
Stained by a peaceful country’s mud. 

Sometimes a thought across me comes. 

In busy labours of the night,— 

That I do hear the roll of drums— 

Loud clarions clam’rous for the fight. 

Then my swift lance despises rest, 

Eierce through the ragged breach I whirl. 

This hand hath made a crimson vest. 

And pinked the doublet of an Earl. 

O’er lifeless limbs I hotly press. 

O’er soulless bodies— cut and tom, — 

I see the ranked battalion’s dress,” 

Gods! It will be an awful mom. 


A p^e ascends the death-heaped stair,— 

“ So ! Doth thy Mistress tidings send ? 

What ! Tokens fcom’my lady«fair P ” 

" No ! Mr. Thompson’s coat to mend.” 

“ Oh 1 heedless, heedless ’prentice boy. 

The errand you too-quicMy ran. 

One hour — I feel the warrior’s joy, 

The next— a fraction of a man 1 

Yet, wherefore should I thus regret 
A blood-stained wreath— a shroudless grave ; 

Men’s hearts are not so narrow yet, 

But they may think a tailor brave. 

Xhave a friend who loves me well, 

There is a maiden holds me dear ; 

Away regret 1 Renown farewell ! 

I have a worthier consort here. 


A SOLEMN DECLARATION. SAILORS IROM THE STREETS. 

i.r _ Pbopm who weM present at the Naval Review (and, spite of the 

(To tlio Marquis op Westmeath.) weather, Funch pities all who were not) must, if they went on 

iSfc. TTENTIOK to the Mowing board any vessel of the fleet, have thought a life afloat a very tolerable 

manifesto is requested by existence. There is plenty of hard work at times, but there is plenty 
Funch : — of hard cash for it : the men are all well clothed ^d fed, and have a 

^ . XI X j -D 4 - cheerful air about them, even when it blows a gale, as it did on the 

^ * Funcfi and Jrrot^- rg^iew day. You rarely see ashore such cleanliness and neatness as 
"totim both begm with x. manifest .on board ship. Self-respect is taught in all our naval 


uuuii manitest.on board ship, oeii-respect is raugni; in au ouraavaj. 

scouts the J ^uiti- ajad the men are all the happier for the discipline they bow to. 

^ggestion that When PuncA retur?ied from the review, he could not help contrasting 

WW and Pope also hegm mth P. q£ Q^ars, whom he left singing over their grog, with 

Such an idea could omy have g^]. 00 ^ vagabonds, who slink about the slums, and have 

^ ^ Head oi for cheerfulness. Punch thought how much he would enjoy 

IMf j X, zj j., to see a Transformation Scene, where some kind fairy wo^d appear, 

• Punch s toe body change our half-starved, ragged street boys into well-fed, well-clad 

young men consists of one gg^^Qj-g g^LQi^ ^s those he had left singing. With this reflection in his 
IMk' Jew, (a very wmdermg Jew) bethought himself that a committee of kind people has 

si/ M?® Turk (ueed to say the formed, who are trying by degrees to do the work of a g^d fairy, 

® illustrious contnbutopigning and save our homeless urchins from starving in the streets. With this 

himself Abdooe A., lately on obtained the use of Her MAiESTY’s'ship Chichester, and 

JX our shores), ^ two Infidels, a ^ave moored her at Greenhithe, with two hundred hammocks ready for 

stout Heretic, a bcfiismatic two hundred homeless boys. Here for fifteen pounds a year a w^der- 
. author, an amiable Agapa- j^ondon may be rescued from the streets, and turned into a 

monist, a conyivim bceptic, ggiior boy as fit to be reviewed as any in the fleet. Splendid swells, 
an argumentative XJncertam- g^j.g ^£j.g^^ g£ getting their .white waistcoats , splashed by muddy 
tist, a converted Jumper ^ttle rascals turning head over heels, should subscribe to the committee 
[aHist ], and one yie is wiitog £gj. abating such street nuisances. Nervous people, also, who are 
to admit] intelligent Papist, (retained only out of motives or^ the of street robbers, should prevent street boys from growing into 

purest charity) whose articles, however, ^ are invariably exammed y irffl^Til y garotters, by subscribing for their training to he sailors for the 
by a committee of learned Protestant Di^es, and be si^ed £ 00 ^^ Moreover, anybody else who has three five-pound notes to spare, 
by Dr. M‘Neile and the Bishops of London and Manchester, hardly spend them better than by sending a poor lad to the 

before being submitted to Mr. Punches spectacles. More^er, to is not training ship at Greenhithe, and so helping him to gain an honest liveli- 
allowed to ask twice for pudding at dinner, ^d two trusty contributors afloat. Pay fyour money, Gentlemen, at No. 8 , Great Queen 
sit on either side of him during that meal with loaded pistols. He is gtreet, and for every hoy you rescue receive All London’s thanks, 
also invariably removed from the premises m custody, ^d when xiis 

presence is required, is conveyed to Mr. P.^s office m a dark-colpmed — - ■ ■■■ - • ■- 

the superinteudenoeof themanageroftheLoudoadming- CHIVALRY OR CHISELUY? 

?rf but Thb Safyfrdap Emm, in an article on “The Tvro Ministerial 

innocently aiding and abetting thelcoUeotion of Peter’s pence. . J!/XOttE(iraB, . 

6 th That the Essence of Parliament is not -written by a Jesmt m « probaUy -there b no better preparation for a hearty and effecttve cp-operahOT 
disguise. Since his Lordship’s speech this young man has been com- rrtth Mb. Dbeaexi than a long me ai^t, even though it has been as honourably 
pelted to ■irinV the immortal memory of Kihg .‘W'nd^ and sereral spent as Loan Debbv s, upon the Tuil. 
other iProtestant toasts, without mental reservation. The consequence Th;, i, presently foUo-wed by the remark that— 

“ K Thauhan ^ 


thrMa^^^Mrshi^rr& forMrinFaffordedh^'thisoppprinnity 

of coming forward to vindicate his own character and that of his yoimg I^oru Derby will retain the reputation which to has 

TfWATi ^hom his Lordship will henceforth not confound with the earned for* a kind of chividry^ for chivalry in a certam ewnunogical 
Jesioitical Reporters in the GaUery. sense, rather than in the usual meaning of the word s the chivalry 

* a 1 4 . that comes of connectiott with horses, and cannot bat coma m a 

* SesisstwsdcsBssenoeofrsriisment although it has been spent hcmo^hly, cm.the Tarf. lor 

T---^ the honour of the Turf is consistent with jockephip, or such man^e- 

_ ment as that whereby the two Ministerial leaders have wntnved to 


Between the Dances. 

Said Edwin to Angelina, as they sat in the conservatory, Dearest: 


lead the Conservative party— shall we say, by the nose ? There is no 
fear that the noble Premier will lose any of the reputation whicb. he 
’ ^ £ al-. aft hATAAir hrmour- 


hut fu-chsias.” (Imk.) 


we may venture i 
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AT THE ZOO. 

Slender Party, *‘I’vE often wondered how the Hippopotamus could Walk ! ” 

Stout Party, “ How those Giraffes can maintain their Perpendicular I could never make out I ” 


MXfQB ABO ABOUT NOTHING AT THJE ISTEW ADILPHI, 
AND IN THE HOUSE OE LORDS. 

The Marquis of Westmeath, animated, no doubt, by the example 
of the excellent Marquis Townshend (would he could imitate his 
acts of mercy instead of his merciless acting !), has created a great 
sensation by his performance of Dogberry, in a selection from Much 
Ado About Nothing, given last Thursday night in the House of Lords. 
One fault of the Marquis’s performance is, that he plays— as even 
noble amateurs are sometimes apt to do — too much to the gallery. But 
at least he claims his privilege, as a Lord, of being judged by his peers, 
and gives his version of Dogberry to the Reporters’ Gallery of the 
Upper House in Westminster, instead of the Shilling Gallery of Mr. 
Sefton Parry’s theatre in High Holborn. Nothing could exceed 
the effect of the Marquis’s delivery of the passage, ‘*^Dost thou not 
suspect my place P Dost thou not suspect my years ? Oh, that he 
were here to write me down an ass ! But masters, remember that I 
am an ass. Though it be not written down, yet forget not that I am 
an ass ! ” 

Much Ado about Nothing is being acted at the New Adelphi just 
now. Miss Sate Terry’s Beatrice is a thing to rejoice in. Mr. 
Nevidib’s Benedick is full of spirit, and Mr. Ciark’s Dogberry is as 
good, almost, as the inimitable Keeley’s used to be. But when we 
have thrown into the scale even Miss Kate Terry’s exquisite Beatrice, 
Mr. Neville’s spirited Benedick, and Mr. Clark’s stolid and. vene- 
rable Dogberry, the selection from Mnoh Ado about Nothing in the 
House of Lords, thanks to the Marquis of Westmeath’s inimitable 
personation of the foolish constable, makes the new Adelphi represen- 
tation of the entire play kick the beam. There is a great deal more 
and infinitely more ** nothing” in the Marquis of West- 
^mbate’s performance before the Peers. 

To Conservatives whom it may Concern.— Will Household 
Suffrage let into the constituencies the class of persons whom Mr, 
Bright calls “ratcatchers ? ” If so, let the Hats look out. 


BEALES PHEPAHED POH BATTLE. 

On Tuesday last week the illustrious Beales (M.A.) emerged from 
temporary obscurity to preside, according to the Daily Telegraph, at a 
**soirie** of the friends and members of the Heform Club held at 
Hadley’s Hotel, Bridge Street, “for the purpose (of celebrating the 
Heform demonstration in Hyde Park on the 23rd of last July”— the 
anniversary of the overthrow of the Hyde Park railings. In view of 
the enactment of a Heform Bill based on household suffrage, most 
people may have fancied that Bbales’s occupation was gone. Bub, if 
so, they have deceived themselves. The Preservation of the Parks Bill 


Which, of course. Mr. Beales will do his best to allay, as, for instance, 
by eloquence of this sort : — 

They ■would not allow their great constitutional rights to be put under the 
feet of any GovenimGnt~-{tfA«m)---they would not permit them to bo sacri&oed to 
the whims of Rotten Row. If a war of classes shoxxld come— and they had boon 
most anxious to avoid it— let it come. {Cheerz,) " 

But how can any war of classes come when all classes are repre- 
sented, and the worldmg and poorer classes preponderate in the 
Legislature ? Perhaps Beales wifi deny that the Heform Bill will 
extend the representation to all classes. Peradventure he will say 
that it will exclude the dangerous classes. Possibly it may. And 
'then the dangerous classes may make war on, society. In that case 
where will Mr. Bbai.es be ? Of course not at their head. But still, 
if Beales has any poUtioal ambition, and the Heform Bill do exclude 
the dangerous classes from the power of choosing a representative, it 
certainly will be a bad job for Beales. 


TRANSLATED, NOT TRADUCED. 

Speaking of cunning Jones, who gives cheap wine, educated Brown 
said, “ He is rather fond of his supercheriel^ More than I am of his 
supper-sherry,” said facetious Hobinson. 







PARIS ? 

Not if I KNOW it i Give me a quiet Month at the Sea-side, and leave mb alone, fleasb ! ” 


i VOTE BY PEN, 

I Notice of the following amendment in the Representation of the 
People Bill was given by Loud Lyttelton 

** And b© it enacted that from and after the expiration of six monihs after the 
passing of this Act no one shall be entitled to vote at the election of any Member 
of Parliament who cannot write a legible hand.” 

There is, perhaps, too much reason to fear that, in proposing to 
move the foregoing provision, the haughty aristocrat was only making 
fun of the people. Who is to decide on what constitutes a legible 
hand P Compositors and editors contrive to read handwriting which 
nobody else on earth except an expert could ever decipher. Neverthe- 
less something might be made out of Lobd Lyttelton’s suggestion. 
There is at least one borough, not yet to be disfranchised, wherein a 
practice very prevalent at contested elections is that of distributing 
something called sugar.” Besides the sugar there is also a large 
distribution of spirits and beer, whereof many of the recipients are 
accustomed to come up to the poll with the name of the candidate 
whom they have taken sugar to vote for, printed on a card, lest they 
should forget it. They generally do succeed in the attempt to read it, 
notMthstanding the hazy duplicated appearance that it presents to 
their eyes. But very^few of them probably would, if called upon, be 
able to write it down. Now, if every elector at the polling-booth were 
obliged not only to speak the name of the man of his choice, but also 
to enter it in a book, in writing that somebody could read, the votes 
of the sugared electors would be for the most part excluded, to the 
rejection of the sugar-candidate. 


the publicity of a modern restaurant. I love to be snug. Give me the 
comfortable and truly English arrangement of distinct sittings still 
maintained at, for example, the Cock, in Elect Street. Of course, in 
advocating the pew-system, I am not speaking of ecclesiastical accom- 
modation, but of that which I hold to be most suitable for a public- 
; house. Accordingly, permit me to aSsume the name of yours truly, 

Waltee db Mates. 


PUBLICITY AND PEWS. 

{To the Editor of Ftcnch.) 

Sib,— In these days a man is hooted at if he dare speak a word in 
defence of the pew system. Nevertheless, I must say I very much 
prefer it. When you are one of a party of friends, don’t you like to 
have a place to yourself P And when you are alone, would you not 
wish to sit unobserved, and give your mind to what you are about P 
1 like the good old system of separate seats, partitioned off. I hate 


THE NEW DUTY. 

On the occasion of the Requiem Mass lately celebrated in the chapel 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Great Ormond Street, for the 
repose of the soul of the Emeebob of Mexico, the titular Bishop 
OP Kebbt preached a sermon, in the course of which, says the Tims^ 
“ the S Bishop inveighed earnestly against the modern doctrine of 
non-intervention, which, he maintained, was not only condemned by 
Chbist’s vicar, but violated the moral duties of nations.” To be sure, 
poor Maximilian fell a martyr to intervention, and so far the invective 
against non-intervention was very appropriate. But intervention, 
in the Bishop’s sense of the word, implies the employment of military 
force, in other words, taking the sword. He says that the doctrine of 
non-intervention is condemned by the vicar of a certain Superior. 
Therefore, then, the said vicar condemns the doctrine of not taking the 
sword. There was once, however, a very memorable conjuncture in 
which intervention and not non-intervention, taking the sword and not 
•declining to take the sword was positively forbidden by the Superior 
of that so-called vicair, forbidden to the first of the alleged vice’s pre- 
decessors, and forbidden when attempted on the Superior’s own behalf. 
We are now, it seems, instructed no longer to fear that they who take 
the sword shall perish with the sword, but, on the contrary, to be afraid 
of the condemnation which we may incur by not taking the swOTd. 
ijid this we are' taught by a Bishop who may be described as a vicar 
of the vicar of the Superior above-named. The Pope had already pro- 
mulgated a new dogma. Now he appears to have declared a new 
doctrine. He is in a fair way to invent what, in thfe diction of the 
advertising dentist, may be called, an entirely new description of 
Christianity. 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


EPICURUS AFLOAT. 

Dbab. Mb. Editob, 

You are of a nobly sporting turn, but permit me to say that 
you were a trifle too sportire of your capital when you betted me that 
I would not go to the Naval Eeview. Eor I went. 

I own that the chances were in your favour. I had a lively recollec- 
tion of the discomforts of my last expedition to Spithead, and as you 
remarked with some acerbity (probably unintended, certainly forgiven), 
I am a good many years older than I then was, and am less tolerant of 
the sm£ul miseries. But I went. 

Not upon this occasion, dear Sir, did I conduct my journey in your 
true British fashion, taking the last train, and trusting to chance for 
bed and board. No, Sir. I went to Portsmouth by an early train on 
the Tuesday, I paid two affable Portsmouth boatmen the sum of half- 
a-sovereign to place me alongside H.M.S. the Bo^al Turret ^ and thanks 
to the hospitafities of its gallant commander, I was swinging like a 
gentle chyild in a white cot, listening to the plash of the sea-waves, at 
an hour when angry men and angrier women, just released from the 
railway-station, where they had arrived an hour after time, were 
raging and storming over wet and filthy Portsmouth, vainly demanding 
the food and shelter which they should have had the sense to secure. 
It was pleasant to reflect upon the peaceful reward of my own pru- 
dence, it was imjiroving to think of tne penalty which was being then 
paid by folly. Sir, I know few things more agreeable than swmging 
gently in a cot, and deducing bland morals from the errors of my 
fellow-oreatures. 

To those avocations, and to the poppied sleep which ensued, I could 
gladly, I will avow, have devoted somewhat longer th^ the arrange- 
ments of Her Majesty’s Navy permitted. But the cabin of my valued 
friend the Captain was at the other end of the apartment in which I 
hung, and at the hour of four I was aroused by hearing him in con- 
ference with a subordinate. A signal had been made. I was equal to 
the occasion, and advised him to imitate Lobd Nelson, and decline to 
see that signal, at least until after breakfast. But he, having combated 
the seas, and also the enemies of England all over the world for many 
years, naturally knew the ways of the Navy better than I did, and got 
up to attend to the Admiral’s injunction. “ We are to change our 
berth,*’ he said. With the utmost readiness I replied, “Then I will 
change mine.” Hid you ever try to get out of a swinging bed, dear 
Sir ? Ah ! Then I nope you did not hurt yourself much when it 
slipped away from behind you, and you came abruptly to a seat on the 
floor. But in describing a great day, when the Royal Navy of England 
had gathered for the glory of the Queen and the Sultan, I will not 
dwell at undue length upon a personal incident. Still, I could wish 
cabins to be more thickly carpeted. 

A delightful sea-bath, an admirable breakfast (I make my compli- 
ments to the artificer of that stewed lamb with the rich black sauce), 
au excellent cigar on deck, the sparkling ocean, the smiling Wight, 
and the frowning ships conspired to restore me to composure and 
comfort. I had then an opportunity of examining our Navy, repre- 
sented by about fifty vessels and a thousand cannons. It appeared to 
me to be in very good repair, and all that could be desired. Having 
satisfied myself on this point, I descended into the aft turret, as the 
wind blew somewhat too freely to allow my cigar to burn well. 

Here I must explain a little. I was on board the most tremendous 
of the Turret Ships, and the one which was under the command of the 
Inventor. The Admiralty, that is Mb. Coebt, had very properly put 
her into Commission for the Review (I suppose you know what Com- 
mission means), and had given the Captam a picked crew from the 
Bu^etseelJmt And every oody intended to do everything he knew. 
I nave no intention of taking the liberty of sketching either my Mend 
the Captain, or my acquaintances tfie officers, or my admiration, the 
gunners and sailors. A nouse is a castle, and this was a floating castle, I 
and I was a guest, and a very well treated one, though I repeat that i 
the Navy gets up too early. But of my Capt^, to Tmom I am proud 
to say I paid the utmost obedience, especially when he commanded me 
to help myself and pass the bottle, I would say one thing. When, in 
the Crimean War, we wanted to take Taganrog, we could not take 
Taganrog, b^ause System had neglected to provide us with the means 
of bringing big guns close enou^. Whereupon a Captain suddenly 
saw his wS-y to ike end. He, in a single night* so directed the labours 
of certain sailors, that in the morning there was a huge gun riding in 
an extempore vessel which J ack himself christened ^ancy. loik 
dear Sir, immortalised her in some beautiful verses of unsurpassed 
elegance and grace, published on July Mb* 1855. I insert one of 
them, and I nave a very good reason for being able to remember 
them 

Wc knoWd wTia-t we wanted, wiatcrials was granted, 

We knocked her together as quick as we could, . 

The Strong B^lly tbwed her-iwe sailed and we rowed her, 

And there ’s werry Jbne cutJte* where Tougemrog | 

The song. Sir, became widely popular in the fleet, and I believe! 
mainly conduced to the glorious conclusion of the War. The Captain, ( 
Sir, who called the lady Nancy into being, is the inventor of the j 


Turret Ships, and he was my Captam on the auspicious day I am 
recording. (Dne of his names is that of the bard of Olney, the other 
indicates, with a varied spelling, things without which his steam-engine 
could not work. 

Sir, I got into one of the turrets. In that demi-jour I obtained a 
sensation. Did you ever read Saldmmho ? I hope not, for it is very 
dull. ^ But there are some powerful bits. One of these is where the 
beautiful lady is sent by the priests into a gloomy vault that she may 
offer herself to a vast and hideous serpent. I am not a beautiful lady, 
but when I found myself alone in that turret, I had a sort of Saldmmho 
sensation. A huge brown Monster, high in air, stretched across the 
place, and Idbked out at the only window—a round hole— and over the 
stern of this beast was coiled what might have been a white serpent of 
the largest size, only it wasn’t, but a great rope. The Monster, shut 
up in this iron cylinder, was a tremendous gun. Completely protected, 
and laid and worked by gunners who are safe and invisible, tnis fearful 
engine, fed with five-and-thirty pounds of powder, and a ball about the 
size of your own respected head (a noble one), is wheeled round with 
the turret as a young lady wheels her music-stool, and when the greatest 
amount of murderous mischief can be done, a string is pulled, and bad 
luck to anything that happens to be within three miles of that flash. 
But that is not enough. Rifle the Monster’s inside, and he will spit 
ten thousand yards. There go 1760 to a mile, as you may have 
heard. Then, Sir, we are so low in the water that we can hardly be 
called a mark, and if we are hit we don’t care, being in armour proof ; 
we send our bulwarks over our side, like flaps, to make ourselves look 
narrower, and thus, a Mammoth Armadillo, we slaughter. That Royal 
Turret could have engaged the whole wooden fleet that day, and at the 
end of it there would have been no fleet except the Royal Turret, I 
tell yon, my dear Sir, I have never seen such an infernal power. What 
a good thing that the late Admiralty did not succeed in its desperate 
efforts to prevent our getting such a weapon. 

With these details. Sir, I conclude the last instructive line of this 
despatch, though I allow that in my apparently lightest mood it is 
ffifficulfc for me to say something that is not instructive. I have no 
intention of describing the Review, but I like the principle of it. In- 
stead of the &r<!a8| parading before the Queen, tne Queen went up 
md. down, aM Ic^d at the forces ; certainly a simple process, and one 
involving only a fiftieth part of the trouble the sea-procession would 
have given, lour times the fleet saluted, and powder is about five- 
^oe a pound, lor about twenty minutes we all fired away like mad. 
t was called engaging the enemy, and the roaring was heard in Here- 
I fordshire, and very likely in the Hebrides. JFe roared horribly, and 
our iron-clad mass was convulsed for a second, and shuddered, as the 
fire was given. Then came the signal for ceasing fire, which I took 
the liberty of construing a little amply, by beginning Seltzer water. 

I^ do not know that I need dwell upon the admirable lunch, and 
capital dinner which ornamented the day. I have heard “ son of a 
sea-cook ’’ used as a phrase of reproach. I only wish that sea-cooka 
would send their sons, if educated to the profession of their sires, to 
several London Clubs. I can conceive no greater happiness than th^t 
of the Captain of a turret* ship, after an engagement. He has sent a 
dozen enemy’s vessels to the bottom, and he sits down to better soup 
than you can get in Pall Mall. Bat enough on this head. I care very 
little what I eat or drink, but justice is justice. 

I had a hot dinner, and it agreed with me. So had, I suppose, the 
Admiral, but it did not Ugree with him, for at nine o’clock he threw 
up a rocket. After that I trust he was better. The fleet instantly lit 
up, and discharged fireworks. The cannonading had brought on the 
rain, but you will be glad to know that I did not get wet, thanks to 
my being involved in a huge boat-cloak, and that the sight (of the fire- 
works) was very imposing, I particularly mention the Liffey, which 
poured a continuous cascade of fire from her bows, and may be doing it 
now for what I know, for she went on at it long after I went below. 

Sir, the dav and the night were a success, and as for the second time 
I was pendulous in that cot, I pleasingly remarked that England had 
expected every man to do his duty, and that every man bad fulfilled bis 
country’s great expectations. 

Again noting that the Navy gets up too early, regretting that it is 
always washing-day afloat, and requesting you to be ready with the 
money I have so nobly won, j 

I have the honour, &c., &c„ ^c., j 

The Ne2c Promontory, Emcubus Rotundus. | 

Ornamental Water, Regenfs Park 


On Mr. Q* A. Simeox’s Tragedy. 

A, PnomTEEUs is unbound ! 

R- The deuce I 

Readers, your course is plaiii, 

Pray ye to Simcox and to Zeus, 

To tie him up again. 

Deinx eob Lawtees.— The Wool-sack. 
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WELL MEANT. 

Shceblack {to daily (yasUmer), “Sttch a Thbat we’ve got tq-night, Sir! 
Tea an’ Buns, an’ Speeches at Exeter ’All I 'Wouldn’t tou like to go, 
Sir?” 

City Magnate. ^‘Oh, they wouldn’t let me in, my Boy.” 

JShoeblach. “ TTm I (Ponders.) Well— look ’ere. I think 1 could Smug 
YER IN AS MY PaTSSB / / '' 


THE WHITEBAIT DINNER. 

(A Cantata.) 

Solo. 

0 TB great and little fishes. 

Handed round in silver dishes, 
Everything that could be wished 1 
Like the Whigs you all are dished. 

Chorus, 

Oh, oh, oh ! 

Joe, Joe, Joe ! 

No, no, no, 

Ben, Ben, Ben. 

It may pass. 

Bill the glass. 

Happy colleagues, merry men I 
Solo, 

Do they say that we are hollow ? 

Then we ’ve room the more to swallow. 
Appetite, how keen thine edge is 1 
Whitebait I prefer to pledges. 
Unsubstantial are the latter. 

They won’t make you any fatter. 

So that, platter after platter. 

You can take them. 

If you break them, 

Very well — it doesn’t matter. 

Chorus, 

O, what numbers we are eating. 

Of these small fry at this meeting ! 

Solo, 

Yes, but ’tis my own impression. 

That we ate more words this Session. 

Chorus. 

Bravo, that ’s a frank confession ! 
Dinner is the time for candour. 

Here’s a health to our Commander I 
Now, the shop and business sinking, 
We ’ll set in for serious drinking. 


In the Same Line. — ** Masks and Faces. Close of the 
Season.” Substitute Session” for ^'Season,” and this 
announcement will serve for another performance, not in 
Piccadilly, but at Westminster. 


TOLERATION TRIUMPHANT. 

The Select Committee appointed to report on the Ecclesiastical 
Titles’ Act will, of course, recommend its repeal. To that step no 
objection can possibly be made by a Legislature well aware that it can ; 
in no way affect the materi^ progress and_ prosperity of this great 
country. Some Protestant bigot, perhaps, will propose a clause which, 
whilst leaving the papal clergy free to call themselves what they please, 
shall declare that the only bishops known to the law are those oLthe 
Established Church. It is not difficult to foresee that this proposal 
will be rejected without regard to any insignificant complications 
which may arise out of the recognition of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
under the general denomination of bishops and clergy. Another 
bigoted Protestant will very likely suggest the insidious precaution of 
distinguishing the Pope’s prelates by describing them as the Roman 
Catholic bishops of their several sees. Dr. Manning is not prepared 
to accept that compromise ; he cannot be expected to do any such 
thing. Are not he and his subordinates the only true bishops in 
England — ^in their own estimation. He will naturaUy suggest that the 
Anglican bishops ought to be obliged to distinguish themselves by the 
qualification of Protestant— or Heretical if they like that better, and 
want to be precise. 

As a measure of toleration the mere repeal of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles’ Act will, however, be ridiculously incomplete. In the first place 
equal justice will require that it should be accompanied by a proviso 
for enabling Dr. Manning and bis episcopal brethren to sit in the 
House of Lords. In the next place, unless persecuting statutes are to 
be maintained, the Act of Setflement will have to be repealed, so that 
an Archbishop op Westminster may be free to officiate hereafter at 
Coronations. There can be little fear that a Conservative Government 
will not very soon abolish all the exclusive privileges of the Church of 
England. 


THE INNS OF COURT POCKET BOROUGH. 

Mr. Punch, — There is a proverb which says that yon must some- 
times hold a candle to me. Do so now, that the British Public may 
read the expression of my thanks to Earl Grey for the following 
amendment which he proposed Jto move in Committee on the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill in the House of Lords ; — 

“ The Inns of Court, consistiug of the Societies of Lincoln’s Ixm, the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, Gray’s Inn, and Serjeants’ Inn, shall together return 
two Members to Parliament ; every serjeant-at-law and bamster-at-law belonging 
to the said Societies respectively, and duly entered upon the books thereof for the 
time being, shall be entitled to vote for such Members.'’ 

Earl Grey is a gentleman, and knows what is due from one gentle- 
man to another. That I am a gentleman nobody who reads his 
Shahspeare will deny. And I am an ancient gentleman— the popular 
synonym of my plain name describes me as the old one. I am called 
the ancient gentleman in particular, just as certain other gentlemen 
are definitively styled The Chishohm, The O’Cohor Don, The JKnight of 
Kerry, The O’Dono^hue. My connection with the Inns of Court dates 
from time immemorial. All the world knows that the famous Inns of 
Court Volunteers, the crack volunteer co^s, are my own regiment. It 
has long been notorious that the Inns of Court constitute my peculiar 
province, and I cannot but feel all the gratitude that my nature is 
capable of to the statesman who has exerted his influence to convert 
them into a Parliamentary constituency. Hitherto I have only been 
indirectly represented in the House of Commons, although trutn, if I 
regarded that, would compel me to admit, in effect, and on the whole, 
represented tolerably well. When the Inns of Court return two 
Members to Parliament, the position of a Peer who owns a pocket 
borough will be precisely that occupied by Mono and Mahu. 

P.S. Tour respect for an old foe will induce you to insert this com- 
munication, for which I prefer your black-and-white to the table of a 
spirit-rapping medium. You don’t make mistakes. 
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EVENINGS FROM HOME. 

AT COVENT GANDEN. PEBEOEMANCB OE GOUNOU’S NEW OPEEA, 

ROMEO E GIULIETTA. 


DEASIATIS PEESONAi. 

In- the Stalls. 

Somebody (a Jl^on-SuhscnheT^ who wants to listen carefwlly to the Opera)» 

People on Somebody’s Eight. 

Elderly Musical Subscriber (uKo has heard the Opera three times heforet and is also 
well acquainted with the music). 

Middle-aged Musical Subscriber (his Friend, who has Jieard the Opera in Paris). 
People on Somebody’s Left. 

Casual Visitor to the Opera (professing a knowledge of the artists engaged). 

Very Occasional Visitor (who “ used to go a great deal at one time, hub doesn't know 
any one here now*'). 

People in Front of Somebody. 

Impulsive Lady (with a confused acquaintance with Art generally and an eye to colour) 
Vagce Gentleman (evidently considered as an authority on ShakspearUin questions). 
Young Lady (more attracted hy the Bouse than the Op&^a). 

People Behind Somebody. 

A Self-Conscious Young Gentleman (of RiiualigtUs tendencies). 

His Friend (a Kindred Spirit). 

Also, 

Mlles. FTau, Anesb, Patti. Signors Mario, Marino, Nbri-Baraldi, &e. Ac 
Ladies, Nobles, Pages, Monks, Retainers of both Houses, (specially Govent 
Garden) and Mr. Costa. 


Scene 1.--A Hall in, Capijlet’s hottse, FrobaUn a fancy dress ball, as 
no one has anything more than a Mar approach to the costume of the 
period. These fancy dresses the Veronese, being apparently of an 
economical turn of mind, wear throughout the piece, 

Italian Chorus, poetically and spiritedly translated by the talented 
English libreUist, thus : — 


** Swift hours of pleasure, 

Pass to gay measure, 

Danced in the maze of the glimmering feet ; 

‘While at the closes 
Red -wreck of roses 

From our chaplets fall crush’d but s-weot I ” 

Wliat will become of Alfred Tennyson’s laurels if the Poet of the 
Italian Opera is often inspired in the above fashion ? 

[Old Cafulbt comes down; he wears a handsonte dressing gown. 

Very Occasional Visitor (referring to his hook). This is old Caphlet. 

Casual Visitor {who knows all about the artists, decisively). Yes, Tag- 

LIAFICO. 

Very Occasional Visitor {finding Tagltafico’s name in the cast). Oh ! 
then, this isn’t old Capulet— this is Gregory. (Suddenly.) Who’s 
Gregory ? [Somebody ha f turns imploringly. 

Casual Visitor, Gregory to he Oh, it’s poetic licence, 

they call Old Capxtlbt (Gregory. Perhaps his Christian name was 
Gregors— G aEGORT Oapxjlet, ^ , [Listens to the opera. 

Very Occasional Visitor {Referring to the cast in the book, then to the 
programme, then to the libretto). Bat it is Capulex, and there’s a 
Gapnlet as well* . 

Gasml Visitor (positively). Some misprint— it ts Tagltapico. 

[Elderly Musical Subscriber smiles pityingly at these remarks. 

Young Lady (in front, who has caught this conversation, to Vague 
Gentleman). This is Tagliapico. 

Vagm Gentleman (her husband, evidently piqued by the information, \ 
which implies his ignorance). Yes, dear, I know. i 

Elderly Mttsiaal Subscriber (to Us friend). There, here’s a fine bit of 
instrumentation. [Tries to hum the instrumentation. 

MiddU’Oged Ditto. Yes. (Beats time with Us hand.) It’s better than 
in Paris, [One hums and the other beats time, and nods like a mandarin. 

Very Occasional Visiior (suddenly making another discovery). I say, 
who ’s Gertebde ? [Referring to cast in book and in programme. 

Casual Visitor. Gertrude— eh?— oh, the waiting-maid, I suppose, 
who comes in presently. 

Young lady (overhearing as before, says to Vague Gentleman). Is 
there a Gertrude in Romeo and Juliet I 

Vague Gentleman (unsettled by the question), A Gertrude ? (Thinks.) 
No ; Gertrude f (Thinks again : hits^ on an idea ) No, Gertrude ’s in 
Hamlet : the Queen you know — “A little more than kin,” and so forth. 

Impulsive Lady (probably his nster-inJaw, with a programme). But, 
here is a Gertrude. tf him. 

Vague Gentleman (floored). Ah, vepy curious, rerhaps they mean 
Lady Cmulet, They alter the names so in these things. You recol- 
lect in Dada di Lammermoor, you know, Lucia was called . . . (vaguely) 
. , . um— at least, old . . . dear me . . . what’s his name?— not the 
mother . . . Ashford— OsBALDiSTON—(6Vwf it »^)— -ah, it doesn’t 
matter, only they do alter them. 


Impulsive Lady, Dear me ! what a mistaJce ! Patti’s got on quite a 
moHern ball-dress. 

Vague Gentleman (examining it through his glassed . Ah, I thought so. 
[/^ pleased with himself, having had a sort of idea that southing was 
wrong somewhere. 

Enter Pomeo, Mercutio, Benvolto, and party. In order to avoid 
observation, they are the only persons dressed as pilgrims and wearing 
dominoes. 

Elderly Musical Subscriber (hums). Ter di e dum, tiddy dum, tiddy 
^KLmr-~(explains his meaning to his Friend)’- dimming little bit, this, 

[Mercutio’s song. 

Middle-aged Subscriber (nodding his head and trying to catch the time, 
replies with uncertainty), But — um — 

[Defers his opinion. Elderly Musical Subscriber continues humming. 
Somebody inclined to remonstrate, \ 

Enter Juliet and Nurse. i 

Very Occasional Visitor (puzzled). Why — the Hurse isn’t down in 
the cast. 

Casual {indifferently). Isn’t she ? Oh ! — (more indifferently) — odd. 
[Patti sings her song. Somebody is trying to listen to it attentively, 
when 

Elderly Musical Subscriber {humming, wagging his head, and smiling, 
intensely pleased with himself and Mile. Faiti).^ Ner de dum der e 
dum day — {beats with his hand) — nur ree ra ri de^ dum day — brava 
— brrr*ava— nur ree rum de dum di dere dum de drum (with feeling, 
following Patti) di dum mer dum mer dum dum mer dum doo di dum 
(gets a-head of Patti, and applauds himself— murmuringIy)—hxmYSi . — 

Feople in Stalls (wishing, strangely enough, to hear Patti). Hssssh ! 

Elderly Musical Subscriber {under Ms breath, and not to be entirely 
put down). Ummum m m-um um-um um— — um er dum dum 
(murmurs brava, brava f) um er dum dum er dum doori di day (as 
loud as ever) doon dum didum mer dum, (finuhes brilliantly and waving 
his hand) dum mer day. (With enthusiasm.) Brrrava 1 Brrava 1 (De- 
lighted loith his own performance.) BisS Bis! (Applauds.) 

[Mlle^ Patti curtseys. Treats the song, and the Elderly Musical 
Nuiaancse encores his awn humming aceompaTmtmi, Somebody, 
being put into a thorov^My bad temper the humming bird on 

his right, is of course in a fit state to en^ the song thoroughly. 

Enter Gregory with Romeo. 

Very Occasional Visitor (suddenly making a discovery). Hallo ! this is 
Tagliapico. 

His Friend (coolly). Ah, yes 1 I thought you were wrong. 

Young Lady in front (who ahoays hears these remarks, says to her 
TW’s Tagliapico. 

Husband (annoyed, as if he didr^t know^^). All right, dear. All 
right. 

[Elderly Musical Subscriber hums as much as Jw knows of the music, 
up to the end of the First Act. Finale. 

Elderly Musical Subscriber (rismg). Pretty music I 

His F/iend. Yes. Let ’s see what the telegrams are from the House. 
[Exeunt, and dorCt return until the Second Act is half over, wJwn they 
enter together, one talking, the other humming. 


ACT II. 

Enter Romeo and Stephano. Opera proceeds. Enter Retainers, 
looking for Romeo. They are supposed to be dressed in the Capulet 
livery, which was, it appears, a sort of mountebank costume. Perhaps 
they were all jesters. 

Middle-aged Person (who heard the opera abroad). All the dresses 
come from Paris. 

His Humming Friend. Oh ! {Pauses, then resumes with Mario). Rum 
dum di day, dum dum (ad lib ), Mario is not in voice to-night, eh ? 
{Doesn*t wait for a reply, hut continues) Rum dum di day di dum. 

ACT HI. 

Friar Lawreneds Cell, He has apparently an entire Chapel to himself, 
with no chairs, pews, or free sittings, hut with cloisters adjoining, for 
a walk when it rains. 

Young Ritualist (in the Stall behind Somebody**\ What order does 
Eriar Lawrence belong to ? Don’t think the dress is correct. ^ 

His Friend {of similar proclivities). Benedictine {with ufscertmniy), or 
Cistercians, or (hits on a good name) Discalced Carmelites. 

Young Ritualist (as if he knew all akoui it), Ab, very likely. I say — 
(points with Ms glass to the left comer of the stage eA bdcJc)—B. that ’s an | 
altar, see what he ’s done I 

[Eriar Lawrence has irreverently placed on it a couple of baskets, \ 
perhaps of apples or oranges, a small wooden bowl for pins, a 
I glass to regulate the boiling of eggs— a larger glass than usual, j 

‘ as on fast days he has to eat so many eggs— and a night-light, 

[ burning, which strangely enough illumnes the entire chapel, and j 

also ttte cloister round the comer, \ 
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TyhaWs Solo. Mclract fronn tramlation : — 

Ay 1 and the more by this token. 

That to my Juliet thou hast spoken.” 


Occasional Visitor {making another sudden discovery). Hullo! that’s 
Neri-Barai,t)I. {Having been under the general impression that every 
one who wasnH Mario, was more or less Tagliatico.) 

[The Retainers of the two houses quarrel. Interjerence of IslLEKCUTiOy 
Tybalt, Romeo, &c. The following Chorus^ which rouses the 
anger of both factions^ is certainly enough to put any person who 
hears it in a passion. 


Tremble, all in alarm ; 

May demon, dark aid lending. 

Now nerve his vengiog arm.” 

Humming Mam {takes up the air enthusiastically'). Rum di dum, Rum 
di dum, &c. {to the end of the Acf). 


ACT lY. 

Jdemarkable only for the librettists Song of Old Capuletf 

** Sleep, TyBALT, sleep in peace ! Though. 

The gay marriage train carouseth. 

Worthy is the country, that thy bride espouseth, 

Woithy her, worthy thee, &c. Ac. Ac.** 

Was it this talented Poet who wrote the Hymn to the Stdtan^ as 
performed at Covent Garden ! Poor Tennyson ! 


ACT Y. 

Was heard in comparative peace by Somebody, as the Hummer 
was asleep, his friend had gone, the Ritualist was absorbed, the 
Ladies tired, the Casual Visitor occupied with his glasses, and the 
Very Occasional reading his libretto attentively. Bat Somebody must 
hear it again when the Talkers and the Hummers axe not present. 


POLITICAL GEOLOGY. 

Lecture by Peoeessoe Benjamin. 

TTBiNG the past week 
an interesting lec- 
ture on PoliticEil 
Geology was de- 
livered at St. Ste- 
phen’sBritishSchool 
Rooms, Palace Yard, 
Westminster, by 
Peoeessok Benja- 
mm The learned 
Professor, who 
looked remarkably 
well, and who was 
listened to with 
eager attention, com- 
menced by oDserv- 
ing that various 
theories had been 
propounded in con- 
nection with the 
upheavals and de- 
pressions which cha- 
racterise^ our ad- 
ministrative system. 
When we glance at 
the elevation of that 
large section of 
legislative wisdom, 
which we find in the 
immediate vicinity of Derby, a profound knowledge of Political Geology 
is i^pquired to decide whether this arises from a sudden convulsion of 
conservatism, or from a gradual subsidence of the Gladstonian soil. 

. The merest tyro in this important science is familiar with the tech- 
nical term trap.” Very curious specimens of Trap are frequently | 
met with in surveying our English commons, 

Peoebssoe Benjamin then proceeded to point out the peculiarities 
of London clay, which was sometimes found where least expected ; in 
our parks for instance— Hyde Park especially. This London clay, he 
remaTked, could be worked up for a variety of purposes, but it re- 
quired hands accustomed to the business, and such hands, as might be 
supposed, were occasionally not very smooth nor over clean. {Laughter 
For his own part, he (Peoeessoe B.) had no desire to invest his 
capital' in the production of that kind of Pottery. {Jjyud laughter.) 
underlying this argillaceous stratum, you find another deposit of great 



density, called the Residuum. This Residuum was of an extremely 
plastic nature, and if judiciously manipulated, was capable of forming 
a most valuable cement for the consolidation of our national institu- 
tions. {Applause^ 

The apt analogy existing between the “ coal measures ” of Durham 
and the bold measures of modern statesmanship, was next descanted 
upon in so luminous a style as to be intelligible to the meanest 
capacity. As Peoeessoe Benjamin jocosely observed, the final result 
of all these measures was simply, smoke — and nothing but smoke. 
Pursuing a serious vein, the Lecturer informed his audience that 
according to an eminent authority, there exists in England a stratum 
c^led by miners and quarrymen the dirt-bed. The most remarkable 
circumstance attending this dirt-bed is the position of the trees and 
plants found in it. They are still erect, as though they had been sud- 
denly petrified, while growing in their native forests, with their roots 
in the vegetable soil, and their trunks extending into the limestone 
above it. When this dirt-bed is cleared, the appearance presented is 
most striking. The fioor of the quarry is sometimes literally strewn 
with fossil wood. I have seen (said Peoeessoe Benjamin) in a dirt- 
bed a petrified forest, the trees and plants, like the inhabitants of the 
city in an Arabian story, being converted into stone, yet remaining in 
the places which they occupied when alive. 

Political Geology (continued the Lecturer) presents us with pheno- 
mena strikingly similar. Jn a dirt -bed both Timber and Tory are 
converted into something strongly at variance with their normal con- 
dition, yet still retaining the places which they occupied in their 
palmy days. 

In conclusion Peoeessoe Benjamin, addressing his young friends, 
enjoined them to lay the sublime lessons of Political Geology seriously 
to heart. It would task their keenest intellects to comprehend some 
of the phenomena presented for their consideration in this new science. 
How came it to pass, it might be asked, that the lowest order of 
radical shells were now found on the summit of the most conservative 
mountains ? 

This, like many a great Caucasian mystery, was doubtless designed 
to humble the human understanding, and render it conscious of its 
inability to penetrate arcana wisely hidden from vulgar ken. It 
was not for finite parliamentary intelligences to look into the secret 
springs which give elasticity to the seat of power. These mysteries. 
Ministers alone were competent to explain, and they would do so 
when they deemed it expedient and wise. “ Let us rest assured,” — said 
Peoeessoe B., in a subdued and solemn tone, which must have 
carried conviction to every listener,—” Let us rest assured, that what- 
ever is, is right, even while we exclaim with the Poet, ' Can such 
thmgs overcome us like a summer cloud, without our special wonder !’ 
Let those who feel a burning tbirst for knowledge humbly wait with 
lids sealed, but lips widely severed, prepared to receive the fruit which 
in due season will not unlikely fail to their reward.” 


MEXICAN THIEVES. 

If travellers may be believed, and our modem Marco Polos do 
sometimes stumble from fancy into fact, Mexico is what the Mint in 
Southwark formerly was, the promised land of thieves. The compatriots 
of the Aztecs would seem to have expunged two commandments from 
the Decalogue ; one, ” Thou shalt do no Murder ; ” the other, ” Thou 
shalt not Steal.” Larceny grand and petty levels all distinctions, and 
every man’s hand is against his brother who neglects to button his 
pocket. The Minister at War cannot keep his flexible fingers at rest 
when there is a purse within easy reach of them. The Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs is a professed picker-up of unconsidered 
trifles, ladies’ rmgs, necklettes, &c. &c. At a levee no Notable of 
ordinary prudence will expose tne corner of his cambric handkerchief, 
and at a Court Ball the melancholy truism that ” Time flies ” is gra- 
phically illustrated by the rapidity with which watches pass from the 
hand of one illustrious personage to another. We axe told that a 
Prime Minister even is attracted to a silver snuff-box in the same 
manner that a magpie is fascinated by a silver spoon. 

In ^cient times, Mexico prided herself on human sacrifices. A 
charming boy was pampered for several months, then crowned with 
flowers, and with sacerdotal pageantry he was conducted to the golden 
altar, and amid the acclamations of thousands, was ceremoniously slain 
in the glittering Temple of the Sun. 

Civilisation has put down this priestly butchery, and Mexico now 
takes her rank among those enlightened communities where murder is 
discussed as a matter of secular policy, and treachery and theft axe 
thought to shed lustxe on the national character. 


Worthy of Imitation. 

It has often been remarked that the highest posts in this country are 
open to the humblest aspirants. Footmen must feel greatly encouraged 
when they go to the National Portrait Exhibition, 'and look up at 
No. 619— John Thomas, Bishop of Winchester. 




POSITIVELY THE LAST OF 

HobUss. “Oh. how Tiresome! Somebobt must be Bbowm?" 


eeasqns eoe eemoval. 

{By the Statue of Gbohge CAiraiNG.) 

•Stm not, my Mends, nor deem me si.«at, 

^ That from the House 
Ifve been set back, nor 
To me the tmgracious summons, 

Mr nlace of honour to forego. 

Where with no riv^ nigh 
IVe watched, through many a Session a how. 
The M.P.S’ tide roll by me. 

Beneath my bronze benign and bland. 

That with indulgent gazes. 

Looked down upon the toding oana, 

Whose hope Sb. Stephen’s hays is. 

Those bavs which hid my forehead hare^ 

^ hrow ” and “ leaf,” in/fo«^ is) 

Tlwse bays, as grren, though s(»ice of wear 
As durable, as bronze is. 

’Tis just as well that I should take 

And for safe sense takes sound up. 

Kow that new hands ^egin to reap 
New crops, new lights to ^ 

New roads to ope, new brooms to sweep, 
And round the dirt to sprinkle i 

Now tides that drive on shoals that shift. 

And rival pilots jemous. 


Now that the peop'®> 

A.re called to mould the nation, 

A.nd mob-elected mmionnaires 

Bid shape our legislation— 

Geoegb Canning hegs to stand aloof, 

Ath^ from a wary distance, « 

To^atch. 'neath B Ws gimoreck roof. 

Wild change and weak resistenoe. 

Or it my fears are 
And with its curb and snaffle 
English collective wisdom s sure 
Unwisdom here to baffle, 

’Tis well I should draw off a bit 
And Dizzi’s aimsy tissue. 1 

A MYSTERIOUS ORGAN. 

[ TflAHics to Mb. Retimb for the subjoined intelligenoe from 

^ ™ to pcHIoatton of 

forward app®^ ^ 

One wonders why the A& Sf S 

the publication of the F^or^ ilZlrflffiiwilt lo mfike out Scarcely any 

the ?est of tta oontentA h^e Wn to p i 

s to SfiSSfSiS^ 

the Poeor- — 

Oeeae NoBmTT.-A.uyone can >^0^^ 

pa^gforit. EorasmallsnmbecsngetBBMTS. 
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) THE DOGS. 

UK Manchester is famons 
for its cotton-mills and 
chimneys, and if we added, 
too, its charity, we. shonld 
not speak amiss, seeing 
that last week an amateur 
performance gained a thou- 
sand pounds there for a 
charitable fund.”^ 
Manchester is also famous 
for its dog-laws, which 
empower its P 9 lice-men, as 
a Dogberry might say, to 
apprehend all vagrous " 
curs. Every dog found 
straying in the busy streets 
of Manchester is taken up 
by the police, and carried 
to a place of private execu- 
tion, where it is put to 
death humanely, if not 
claimed by its owner in 
f6ur-and4wenty hours. 

If London copied Man- 
chester in thus dealing with 
stray "dogs, our footmen would be far less nervous for their calves, 
and pedestrians in general more safe from hydrophobia in the dog- 
days than they now are. Awaiting* this reform, however, of our 
dog-laws, Mr. Ftatch is glad to hear that, now that the Excise 
have the collection of the dog-tax, the revenue received by it has 
wondrously increased. IFntil February last, when the Excise Office 
was jSirst entrusted with the tax — or licence, it is termed now, 
— Mr. Punch was hearing constantly complaints from his dog Toby 
of the number of low, vulgar, untaxed curs^ in the streets. Toby 
had a volume, considerably dog’s-eared, of stories he had heard of how 
mean curs escaped the dog-tax : and, being an honest dog himself, 
he was charmed to hear that, under the new system introduced by the 
Excise, the number of dishonest dogs has rapidly decreased. Not in 
London merely, but throughout the whole of England the change has 
been attended with most gratifying consequences ; and dog-owners in 
Scotland, even, have been somehow made to pay. A Highland dis- 
trict, yielding only £15 last year, has, under the new thumbscrew 
introduced'^ by the Excise, been persuaded to contribute £400 this 
summer, and will be probably prevailed on to pay nearly double 
next. 

Eor dogs which howl at midnight, or are left loose in the streets, 
their masters clearly ought to pay an extra fine. Half-a*crown per 
howl should at the very least be paid for every dog that bays the moon, 
and curs which roam about at large and, frighten people in the dog- 
days, should either have their heads cut off, or be licensed to retain 
them at a sovereign per skull. Ladies’ lap-dogs, likewise, ought to 
pay a higher price than really necessary dogs, such as those for sporting 
purposes. A petted pug, or poodle, is invariably a nuisance, and 
should be licensed to exist for the annoyance of mankind only upon 
payment of an ad valorem fine, computed by the value put upon him 
by his mistress. 

It clearly pays the country to hand over the dogs to the Excise, but 
it is not clear that the country pays the latter for licensing the former, 
and undertaking all the labour which the new system entails. Perhaps 
when Parliament next meets, this question will be mooted, and extra 
pay be voted for the extra work. Mr. Punch has grounds for thinking 
that excisemen are [not better paid than in the days of Burns; and 
now they have the added labour of going to the dogs for the collection 
of their licence money, they ought to be made safe from going to the 
dogs in a pecuniary sense.* 

^ Will some critic kindly tell us a larger sum than this was realised in one 
evening by the playing of stage-plays ? 



What Mr. Puff Says. 

The ingenuity of advertisers is wonderful. They have now begun 
^ deface the pavement, of course by permission of the Metropolitan 
Board of WorJss*. With an apparent verbal contradiction, which, may 
be excused for the sake of the truth of the observation, it has been 
remarked that puffing never fiags. 


YE SUNBEERYB EYSHEK, 

Ye Sunherrye Pysher uprose with ye day, 

When ye. meadows were sweet with ye smell of ye hay ; 
And ye hedges were white with gossamere veils. 

And ye gardens were liveKe with slugs and snails. 

And ye birds did sing and ye Eyshe did leap, 

And ye river was oilie with too much sleep ; 

Till glorious and golden ye Sun nprist. 

And gentlie ye cheek of ye water kissed. 

Which modest and coy from its bed of rushes 
Sent forth a mist to hide its blushes 
A cold grey mist but it would not do, 

Eor ye Sun kissed ye mist and ye river too ; 

And crimson and rosie ye stream flowed on. 

Crimson and rosie ye grey mist shone, 

Redder and redder, higher and higher. 

As if he had set ye Thames on fire. 

Ye Sunherrye Eysher to fyshe begins 
Eor every Eyshe that has scales and fins ; 

Nothing to him is out of its place — 

Perch, eel, barbel, or bream, or dace. 

Big-headed Chub with crimson tails. 

Red-eyed Roach with their silvery scales. 

Ravenous Pike of fabulous weight, 

Bleak and gudgeon and minnow for bait : 

Even a trout he would not despise, 

If onlie a trout would happen to rise. 

About ^ hkely, ye truth to declare. 

As to rise a sturgeon in guuberrye Weir. 

Ye Sunberrie Eysber has all kinds of hooks, 
in all kinds of boxes, in all kinds of books ; 

Limerick, Kendal, Kirby^ and Hammond- 
All kinds of name by which Eyshes are gammoned. 
Broad and narrow, and oval, and round. 

All sorts of shapes which ever were found. 

The Sunherrye Eysher has bait live and dead, 

Pellets of paste and pellets of bread ; 

Milk-white gentils wriggling and fat. 

Worms black and red with tails spiral and flat. 

Swivels, and trimmers, and spinners and gorge. 

Glass minnows, brass minnows, fresh from the forge. 
And spoon-bait of course, which — I mean no offence — 
Ye Eysher provides without any expense. 

Ye Smberrye Eysher has flies of all feathers, 

Eor all sorts of seasons, in all sorts of weathers. 

Elies when ye springtide is blusterie and showerie, 

Elies when ye summer is grassie and bowerie. 

Elies when ye autumn is golden and gramie, 

Eor hot weather, cold weather, mistie, or rainie. 

Red spinner. Palmer, black peacock, and grey. 

Yellow dun, golden dun, March brown, and May, 
Sand-fly, and stone^y, and alder, and gnat, 

Black midge and marlow bug — all round his hat. 

Ye Sunberrie Eysber has rods not a few. 

Rods with a joint, and rods with a screw. 

^ort top and stiff top, to spin and to troll. 

Hollow buts, solid buts— rods in ye whole. 

Twisted lines, spun lines, of hair, silk, and twine. 

Hair and gut casting lines, tapering and fine. 

Double reels, single reels, quill, float, aud cork. 

Ye Sunberrie Eysher is up to ms work. 

Ye Sunberrie Eysber arose with the day, 

He fyshed and he fyshed when ye morning was grey. 

He fyshed and he fyshed when ye Noon Tide was frying, 
He tyshed and he fyshed when ye Evening was dying. 
He bobbed and he jerked, he spun, and he threw. 

He tried all ye dodges as ever he knew. 

He fished till ye dews on ye river did fall — 

Ye Sunberrie Eysher caught nothing at 


A Pillar in a Pincushion. 


COKN-CET. 

As harvest-time comes on, complaints are heard that reapers are 
not general enough. This deficiency might be remedied, if the Ameri- 
cans would only lend us their Gknebal Sickles. 


WANTED, by Her Majesty’s Government, a STTBSOBIPTION of 

’ from 1.7,000 to E18,000 to cover tbe expen -00 of tTrlngrina home various 
i EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, foreixty-six years the Primorty of the Bririeh Narion, 
I iiiclurlinjjr the celebrated obelisk, CLEOPATRA’S NBElDL]^ whirii lies stiokmg in 
i the sand at Alexandria. 




AjffeciioneUe Mother. Only fancy poor Charles 1 Chained 
TO HIS Desk in the City this Lovely Weather ! 


Poor Charles, ** Hand oyer the ‘ Bass * Bob, and give us a 
Light ! ” 


MIDAS MODERNISED; 

OB, CASH AT 2 PER CENT. 

That Classic Lydian King, mth ass’s ears, 

And hands that turned whatever he touched to gold- 

He hath not sunk to Hades, like his peers 
Of Aryan myth or Hellene legend old. 

Midas still lives, though in a northern land. 

With John Bull for his name, and, rolling nigh, 

Eor his Pactolus Thames with sands of gold. 

And London fog-bank for his Lydian sky. 

His ears are still as asinine and long. 

Each false and flying rumour quick to catch, 

Agmst whose deadly sting no credit’s strong, 

Eor which no wealth or good name is a match. 

His hands have still retained their fatal power. 

Of turning whatsoe’er they touch to gold ; 

And you may see him sifc, hour after hour. 

Stretching about him his auridc hold. 

And* drawing the bright metal to his side, 

And piling it in ever higher heaps, 

With the ass-ears erected and set wide 
To drink each rumour through the air that creeps. 

Till, thanks to ass’s ears and glut of gold. 

To abject panic-terrors given o’er. 

With wealth uncounted in his very hold. 

Helpless he starves among his glittering store. 


MR. PUNCH’S BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

Yielding to a widely felt and strongly expressed desire, Mr. Punch 
has consented to open an Art-Exhibition, which cannot but afford high 
gratification to his sweetest admirers. With this view Mr. P. will be 
pleased to receive the carte-de-visite of every young lady (imder 35) 
whose beauty was not bom to blush unseen. The cartes will be placed 
in Mr. Punches Album, and may be inspected from 10 to 4* at his 
National Grallery in St. Bride’s Passage. Every lady’s carte must be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, containing a short autobiography, 
and explicit information on certain material points. 

Printed forms with questions fuUy set out may be obtained on 
application. A Copy is subjoined. 

1. Name? 

2. Residence? 

Town House. 

Country House. 

3. Age next Birthday ? 

4. Complexion— brunette orlblonde? 

5. Entirely your own ?— or 

6. Beautiful for ever ? 

7. Have you a Godfather ? 

8. His name? 

9. Is he rich? 

10. Is your heart irrevocably another’s ? 

11. Quite sure? 

12. Would you object to a Widower ? 

13. Don’t yon think there is something exqtdsitely pretty in 

the romantic name of Punch 

14 Would you mind waiting a little while, Mrs. P. having a 
severe cold now ? 


^ i CiTY^ Article.-- Miss Ooijtts’s wealth (and her noble estimate of Eroh Egyptian Hall,— The great Canal project of M. de Lessees 
its duties) having caused the establishment of a new market, it ought appears likely to be accomplished, but should it be otherwise, we 
to be known as The Money Market. hope he will not be tempted to commit Suezcidie. 
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PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


When tlie Cat is absent, the Mice indulge in recreation. This 
statement received illustration during the week which began, for secu- 
lar purposes, on Monday ^ the 29th July, The Earl or Derby, who 
knows . , ^ ^ 

“ That foreign QovJt, is only taste. 

But English Gout is feeling,” 


was, we are sincerely sorry to say {rio% etiam in Arcadia) confined to 
his house by the necessity of attending to the last-named unwelcome 
visitor. So the Lords took the opportunity of disporting themselves, 
and their amusements took the form of Amendments to Lord Derby’s 
Heform Bill. 

Por two nights did the mice play. Mr, Tunch is not inclined to be 
diffuse on their revels. But he will briefly indicate what they did, or 
tried to do. On the above night. 

Lord Halirax {olim Sir Charles Wood) moved that the proposed 
Bedistribution Scheme was ineffective, and that means should be pro- 
vided for giving more Members ,to large Constituencies. He was 
defeated by 100 to 41. 

The Peers then went into Committee on the Bill. 

Lord Cairns, the great Conservative lawyer and orator, whose rise 
was so rapid and brilliant, moved that the Lodger Pranchise should be 
raised from £10 to £15, 

Lord Malmesbury, who was Lord Derby’s rempla ^ ant ^ imme- 
diately, and with the utmost affability;, submitted. 

But the Liberal Lords did not admire this excessive civility, charged 
the Government with a breach of faith with the House of Commons, 
and fired various other hot shots. Nevertheless, on division. Lord 
Cairns triumphed by 121 to 89. Of course, the Commons wifi give 
battle on this alteration, which was avowedly intended to restrict the 
Lodger Pranchise ^to the respectability that does not pay less than five 
shillings a week for its lodgings ; and Mr. Torrens, who may be 
called (in spite of Mr. Disraeli’s claims) the Pather of the Lodger, 
speedily gave notice that the £10 men were quite respectable enough 
to vote. 

Lord Harrowby thereupon thought that he would do a little in the 
restrictive way, so he moved that the Copyhold Qualiflcation should be 
raised from £5 to £10. 

The Lord Chancellors this^time, did the affability for Government, 
and assented to the alteration, and it was carried by 119 to 56. 


Tuesday, Earl 'Grey actually endeavoured to call the Compound 
Householder back to life. But the hideous galvanic process was too 
much for the nerves of their Lordshdps, and they defeated him by 148 
to 43. 

Lord Lyttelton then moved, that nobody should have a vote unless 
he wrote a legible hand. His Lordship himself is unequal to this feat, 
for the clerk at the table was** obliged— or pretended, with a touch of 
humour, to be obliged to ask him to read the words in which his reso- 
lution was couched. We should not have supported him, though we 
go a certain distance with him. No man ought to be allowed to send 
a contribution to a periodical pfiess he can write well enough to be 
read by the youngest compositor. But a vote is a' vocal affair, and 
Lord Lyttelton might as weU enact that a man shall speak in a 
legible voice. He withdrew his motion, which had been received with 
some laughter, expressed or understood. 

Lord CJairns s^ain moved to the assault, and proposed that where 
Three Members are returned for any place, no elector shall vote for 
more than Two of them. The declared object of this was to prevent 
the Minorities in large districts from being swamped by numbers, and 
that the Educated may have a voice in the representation. The plan 
applies to Eleven places only, but Lord Cairns hoped to make it a 
precedent. Lord Bussell supported this proposal, and trusted that 
the Lords would not be afraid of it because it was new. They were 
not, and it was carried by the large majority of 142 to 61. 

By this time Lord Derby began to think that, gout or no gout, he 
had better be in his place. The next day was Wednesday^ and there- 
fore a holiday for the Lords, but on 

Thursday the Premier, pale, and with his right arm in a sling, but j 
ready for fight, came down to the House of Lords. ^ ! 

Lord Grey, nothing daunted, moved that the clause which enacts 
that no place with fewer than 10,000 inhabitants shall have more than 
one Member shall apply to places with fewer than 12,000. Thus he 
shcrald get 23 seats, with the aid of the process of grouping, and he j 
i: would make Triangular Constituencies. He would give Members 
1 thus— 

j The Lawyers in the Inns of Court .... 3 

: Counties 12 

I Big Towns and London Districts .... 8 

And the Minorities rule was to be carried out in each case. 

Lord Derby arid that the plan about Minorities was utterly forei^ 
to the Constitution, and though he did not much mind trying it in the 
way arranged on a previous night, he should not agree to more. Nor 


would he, on the_Eirst of August (within eleven days of St. Grouse ?) 
agree to re-open questions which the House of Commons had, after 
months of deliberation, settled. And, 

Should the Amendment be carried, he would consult his Colleagues 
as to the possibility of going on with the Bill. “ Was not that thunder ? ” 

Of course the blue blood boiled up, and many strong things were 
said about this arbitrary way of dealing with the question. Argyll 
declared that they were deprived of freedom of discussion. Bussell 
said that the House of Peers had never been so humiliated. Carnarvon, 
ex-Derby-Mittister, supported the Amendment. Granville believed 
that Lord Derby knew better than to withdraw the Bill. Eortescub 
protested against August being assigned as a reason for not consider- 
ing a great measure. ^ Kimberley urged the Ministry not to throw 
away a chance of settling the question. Grey, in his reply, told his 
friends not to be afraid, for though the present Cabinet had strange 
ideas of their duty to the Queen, they would not venture to abandon 
the Bill. 

But Lord Derby, once more declaring Tthat he certainly would do 
that grim thing, got on division the small majority of 93 to 86. Only 
Twelve to the Earl op Derby, K.G., Premier, in the House of Lords I 

A little motion by Lord Lyveden (Vernon Smith) for disfran- 
chising boroughs with fewer than 5000 inhabitants, was got rid of, and 
Lord Derby 

Not by modesty o’ercome, 

Crowned with the Dozen, went contented home.*' 

Friday. And to-night the Peers made a third important alteration in 
the Bill, by re-insertmg the clause for permitting Votes to be given in 
writing. There are two sides to this question. The Voting Paper 
would enable quiet folks to record their suffrages, without being 
mobbed, shoved, squeezed, jeered, hooted, bonneted, and pelted. 
This would be well. ^ But, on the other hand, it would simply place 
every corrupt voter in the hand of the briber, and every dependent 
voter in the liand of the intimidator. Weighing the benefit against the 
evil,^ up flies the former and kicks the beam; and though the Lords 
carried the clause by the large majority of 114 to 36, out it will have 
to go. And then, after an episode of excitement which made it rather 
probable that Lord Grey and Lord Derby would fling down their 
gauntlets, draw their falchions, and darkly close, as in the brave days 
of old, the Beform Bill went through Committee, and the Beport was 
fixed for the Monday, and the Third Beading for the Tuesday, for are 
not the grouse waiting the death ? 

Touching my Lords the Commons, the record shall he brief. No 
Scotch Beform this year. No Bill for dealing with evil practices at 
Elections. Mr. Disraeli is decidedly of opinion that the British 
Museum collections should be separated. At present, he said, they 
were almost in warehouses. 0 for the good day when we shall see 
that straddling splitting old Giraffe staggering and swinging into 
infinite space ! 

A debate on the Parks Bill. Mr. Gladstone thought that the 
passing it would impress the people out of doors with a sense of wrong. 
Mr. Disraeli was highly in favour of public meetings, which were 
safety-valves, but did not see the sense of open-air meetings. The Parks 
were the recreation-ground of folks who had no country-houses, aud 
did not go out of town, and it would be cowardice not to protect their 
interests. Mr. Bright, whose singular moderation all this Session 
makes some persons regard him as more Dangerous than ever, spoke 
strongly against this Bui. But it went into Committee by 133 to 88. 

Nothing else that meant business for the country, or would give 
pleasure to the reader, occurred till Thursday. Leicester, as every 
one knows, is in Cornwall, and that county returns no Members who 
can attend to its affairs, so Mr. Peter Taylor, of the first place, took 
up some case of alleged oppression by Cornwall justices, but it was 
held on both sides not to hold water, and Ms. Henley described 
Mr. Peter Taylor as a Grievance-Monger. 

Friday y Mr. Torrens’s Artisans’ Dwellings Bill was discussed, and 
Serjeant Gasbleb said that the next thing would be that Parliament 
would be asked to find those persons clothes, horses, and carriages. 

Lastly, there was a grave and earnest debate on the causes of the 
most frightful calamity which has ever befallen a nation under British 
rule. Three-quarters of a million of men, women, and children have 
died in Orissa, from starvation, because officialism could not make up 
its mind to let them have rice. It is not in this column that we 
discuss murder. 


Take Care of Them. 

In the course of a leading article on the Parks Bill, the Tims 
remarks that '' there is no fact so apparent and so beyond contradic- 
tion, as that Hyde Park, in common with the other Parks, has always 
been under keepers.” Certainly ; and to preserve order in the Parks, 
it is desirable that the followers of Beales (M.A.), together with their 
leader, should be under keepers too. 


Practical Military Joking— Playing on anew Cornet. 




LOCKS ON THE THAMES. 

Sculler . " JtrsT half a Turn* of the Head, Love, or we shall be amono the Bushes ! ’* 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 

My Dear Mb. Punch, Tcadley-in4he-Eole^ Tuesday. 

Living, or I should say vegetaiing as I do in this secluded 
spot, far away from the excitements of the ^ay and giddy world, I take 
the deepest interest in all fashionable doings; and read with great 
avidity all the details in the newspapers as to movements in high life. 
Prom the state ball to the Sultan down to Lady Peacock’s matbiee, 
1 find pleasure in perusing the names of the guests present, and in 
picturing to myself the gay; and festive scenes which are so glowingly 
described. ' These descriptions are, however, not so frequent as they 
ought to be^ and very often the reporter contents himself with giving a 
mere curt list of the company, and, stating what kind of a party it was 
to which they went. In this case I am sometimes puzzled how to 
realise the scene, for as I have never moved” myself in '‘‘fashionable 
circles” (I suppose that they who do so must, of course, learn how to 
walk)' I hardly know the iheaning’of the words whereby the various 
entertainments are defined. For instance, when I read, among the 
‘‘ fashionable arrangements,” that Lady Humgupein’s assembly” 
is fixed for Tuesday evening, I am terribly perplexed to guess wherein 
it differs' from Mbs. Tadpole’s “ evening party.’’ announced for the 
same night. As I love all titled persons, 1 should naturally incline to 
give her Ladyship the preference, were I invited to them both. Still, 
It would be a great comfort to know which is considered the genteelest 
entertainment, and perhaps you can enlighten me on this important 
point. 

Alas ! my dancing days are over, yet I often love to fancy myself 
wafted to the ball-room,' and mingled with the whirling throng. I am, 
therefore, much'distrelssed that I do not know the difference between 
a “dancing party” and a soirde dansante. Moreover, when I see 
that Mrs. Polkington has issued cards of invitation for a “hall” on 
the eleventh, I wonder if her guests will be more gorgeously attired 
than if they were invited to Lady Valsewell’s “ dance.” Tenns 
such, as “small and early” tell more plainly what they signify, though 
I have heard that “small and early” means often “large and late.’' 
But I defy a constant reader, who lives rurally enfomhed in the seclusion 
of a yillage, to comprehend the subtle difference between “ dancing 


party ” and merely a plain “ dance.’' One no doubt would lose caste 
terribly if one betrayed one’s ignorance on such important matters, and 
I hope you will devote a part of your instrzictive columns to supply the 
information so urgently required. 

I beg leave to remain* your constant reader and subscriber^ 

Jemima Jobes. 

Positive. 

“ You promised to' send' me your photograph, John,” pouted 
Maria, “ and you have not done so. You have not even written me 
one word.” . . 

“Dearest Maria, then I have sent the picture,” replied the 
smiling John. “ Read the advertisements. ‘ Silence is a Hegativel ” 

ECCLESIASTICAL FOUNDATIONS. ' 

Respecting the Romish Church a writer in the Times justly ob- 
serves that “ It must ground its ascendency on spontaneous convic- 
tion.” Exactly so ; and the rather, as the time is gone by for trying ' 
to ground it on involuntary combustion. ' 

Dry Work. 

Bbpore Parliament breaks up will some Member of the Ho^se of 
Commons move for returns of the quantity of beer and other excisable 
fluids consumed at the (liquor) bar of that House. One would think it 
must be very great, considering that most of the speeches which 
Honourable Members have had to make, or listen to the subject* of 
Reform, have been thoroughly exhaustive. 

TWO WAYS OP VIEWING THDSTGS. 

Now is the time of year when excursions are made, and excursionists 
begin to abound. The delighted frequenters of the places most in 
favour are apt to speak of these visits as incursions, and to call the 
visitors incnrsionists. 


Printed by Josepb Smith, of Ko. 24, Holford Square, in the Parish of St. James, OerkeawelJ. in the Conntr of Middlesex, at the Prlntisf; Offices of Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co.. Lombard 
Street, in. the Precmct of Whitefriars, in the City of London, and Published by him at No. bS, Fleet Street, in the Pariah of St. Bride, City of London — SaTvnuAY, August 10, 1807. 
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Literary Passenger. “The Serials are Dull this Month, Sir, I think.” 
Agricultural Ditto. “"Well, Cereals hey been, Sir ; but Wuts are Lookin* 
UP this Marnin’ ! ! ” 


TO THE RITUALISTS. 

0 RECTORS too ntualistic, 

With albs and with chasubles fair. 

With monograms monkish and mystic. 

And incense that hsmgs on the air ! 

What means this maniacal passion. 

As strange as the miracle plays. 

Say, is it a tribute to fashion. 

Supreme in these frivolous days ? 

We Ve sown the strong storm democratic, 

To reap the herce whirlwind, perchance. 

You come with your stole and dalmatic 
To lead us another long dance. 

The Church, in a cranky condition. 

Is trembling at thoughts of a hght ; 

And now we ’ve a Royal Commission, 

To tell us who ’s wrong and who ’s right. 

Say, how shall we choose ’mid the number — 

There ’s Low Church, and Broad Church, and High ? 
Serenely at sermons we slumber — 

Your modern discourses are dry. 

Supposing, instead of the quarrel. 

To settle what doctrines to teach. 

You gave up this gorgeous apparel. 

And found us some men who could preach ? 

There ’s virtue, no doubt, in a vestment. 

In changmg the colour of stoles ; 

But robes, as you know, were at best meant. 

To aid in the saving of souls. 

Go, speak to the dark populations. 

That linger in sadness and sin. 

Let England be first among nations. 

The noblest of battles to win ! 

The people may stare and may wonder, 

Susceptible maids you enthrall, 

While fierce is the Record* s small thunder, 

And cackle of Exeter Hall. 

Embroider the faldstool and hassock. 

And don’t leave us thus in the lurch, 

But stick to plain surplice and cassock — 

And keep to the Protestant Church. 


OUR THEATRICAL SPECTATOR. 

" Exoritur clamorque 'virUm, cdLangorque tubarum.”— Viao, 

Soon as each act is at an end. 

What clamour doth our ears offend ! 

Perhaps some notion may he formed of the miseries of life by wit- 
nessing its pleasures ; and few people will deny that, if included with 
the latter, a visit to a theatre is not nnmixed enjoyment. The jolting 
over the stones, the squabble with the cabmau, the blackmail levied by 
the boxkeeper, put you '.slightly out of temper before you take your 
seat ; and your nappiness is not increased by finding you can hardly 
stretch your legs, or even sit in comfort. “Then perhaps you have the 
luck to be seated next a Chatterer, who sprinkles the performance 
with a shower of Ms small talk ; or a Hummer at your elbow fills your 
ear with nigger songs, while you are listening to Shakspearb. There 
is the further nuisance, too, that the hand between the acts plays loud 
enough to deafen you, and drowns the conversation you perhaps wish 
to take part in. 

Chatterers and Hummers it is difficult to silence, but a manager may 
surely bid his orchestra be quiet, without much lessening the liberty 
enjoyed by freeborn Britons. When I go t 9 see a play, I want all 
my aural vigour to hear what may be said in it ; and 1 don’t want to 
lose my hearing through loud music in the entr*aote. • The noisy 
braying of a band may sound perhaps delightful to the long ears of 
the gallery, but that is not a reason why the comfort of the stalls 
should aurally be sacrificed. When the drop-scene is down, soft music 
is permissible, though it well inight be dispensed with; but it never 
should be loud, enough to tire people’s ears, or make their talking 
difficult. 

At this happy time of year when every one leaves London, the 
theatres do. little to amuse those who are left in it. Actors require 
rest, as much as most hard-workers, and August is the month when 
they can best he spared to take it. So the Stars cease to shine in the 
stage firmament of London : the Light Comedians get away from the 
bright glare of the foot-lamps ; the Walking Gentlemen stretch oM 
their weary legs upon the beach; the Heavy Bathers sink up to their 


noses in the sea, while the General Utilities employ themselves most 
usefully in throwing pebbles into it. 

Some four or five theatres, however, are stiU open, and lingerers in 
town may either and cry at a new play at the Princess’s, or laugh 
at a burlesque which has been roared at in the Royalty for above two 
hundred nights. The play would be just twice as good if it were half 
as long, and it would be far better still if written in good English 
instead of in bad Scotch. The plot is borrowed from the German ; and, 
if there were any real need to make their conversation unintelligible, 
instead of Scotch the actors might as well have talked High Dutch. 
Shakspearb was too wise to make Macbeth speak Scotch. Imagine 
Banquets Ghost appearing, with slow music on the bagpipes ! 

Shakspearb. by the way, may still he^ seen in London, though 
nearly everybody else of any consequence is out of it. His home is 
now at the Adelphi, where Ka.tb Terry plays Ms Beatrice as prettily 
and cleverly as he hamself could wish. 

It is rare to see an actress with such natural play of feature, and 
subtle power of expression, not in voice-tone merely but in gesture and 
in look. She appears to hold the floodgates of her heart m her com- 
mand, and to have the power at will to flush or blanch her cheek. It 
may be said of her hereafter, as it was said of one of old time, who, 
however, was no actress — 

“Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks : and so distinctly wrought 
That one would almost say her body thought.” 


Seq,u6l of the Sultan’s Visit* 

On Wednesday last week a deputation on the subject of education 
in Scotland had an interview with Lord Robert Montagu at the 
Privy Council Office. It consisted of Dr. Knox, Me. Henry Sin- 
clair, and Mr. John Macturk. The newspaper containing the 
foregoing statement omits to mention that the last-named gentleman 
attended as the representative of a sect that demands the endowment 
of schools whose teaching shall include instruction in the Koran. 


H 


TOL. LHI. 
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COURTLINESS IN COMMON LIFE. 

oiTBTiiESS the promotion of jocu- 
larity is one of the most im- 
portant objects that can be 
studied in the cultivation of social 
science. It would be in some 
measure effected by the practice 
of employing, in famihar dis- 
course, relative or addressed to 
ordinary people, terms and titles 
such as Majesty, Highness, 
Grace, Lordship, and so forth, 
with the difference of being 
appropriate to those people 
individually, on account of either 
their personal peculiarities, occu- 
pations, professions, or tr«,des. 
As:— 

His Needfulness the Scavenger. 
His Blueness the Butcher. 

His Doughiness the Baker. 

His Spiciness the Grocer. 

His Greasiness the Tallow Chandler. 

His Mitiness the Cheesemonger. 

His Transparency the Glazier. 

His Mealiness the Miller. 

His Constructiveness the Carpenter and Joiner. 

His Waxiness the Cobbler. 

His Elegance the Eop. 

His Inventiveness the Novelist. 

His Troublesomeness the Tax-Collector. 

His Mendacity the Storyteller. 

His Malevolence the Slashing Eeviewer. 

His Irritability the Authop. 

His Astuteness the Diplomatist, 

His Shrewdness the Lawyer. 

His Humbug the Quack. 

His Oiliness the Popular Preacher. 

His Pomposity the Beadle. 

His Combativeness the Pugilist. 

His Destructiveness the Executioner. 

His Corpulence the Eat Man. 

His Skinniness the Thin Man. 

His Bashfulness the Irishman. 

His Extravagance the Scot. 

To the foregoing examples many more might be added, with exhila- 
rating effect, especially by the reader who enjoys the ^vantage of 
having a great many friends and acquaintances whose circumstances 
are ludicrous, or of whom the personal peculiarities are grotesque. 


LINES BY A COMPETITION WALLER. 
Go, happy Bose ! 

Thank him that 's made a Knight of thee 
Eor feasts and shows. 

The year our Princess crossed the sea. 

So long ago as sixty-three. 

By gown and mace, 

^ *Twas well thou chose the Tory side ; 

Eor had in place 

Those Whigs continued to abide, 

Thou must have unbeknighted died. 

Short is the fame 

Of Lord Mayors from the chair retired : 

Bless Debbv's name, 

Who gives thee what thou hast desired, 

By Common Councilmen admired. 

Then strive to see 

The right aide of the Speakbb^s chair, 

Once more M.P. ; 

And nightly prove how wise, though rare. 

It js to Knight an Ex-Lord Mayor. 


^inviable Occupation. 

; ' Lobb CHAKCELno^fc has just appointed a gentleman of the legal 
' profession a London Commissioner to administer oaths in Chancery. 
This employment must he considerably more lucrative than laborions. 
Oaths are at aU times easily administered, and sometimes they are still 
more easily swallowed. 


THE OHAEAOTER INSURANCE COMPANY. 

“ Do you believe in Phrenology ? ” Many to whom this question is 
put, reply, I believe in the general principles, but not in the bumps.” 
Are they right as to their belief in the general principles ? 

What is the brain ? Of what use is the mass of delicately organised 
nervous matter which fills the head ? That of mere stuffing ? Is it a 
substance no more im]^ortant than so much fat ? Has the braiu any 
connection with the mind ? Does its development really in general 
vary with the varieties of mental character ? Does the conformation 
of the brain, generally, indeed determine the shape of the head ? Do 
those men whose heads most resemble the heads of apes, approach 
the nearest of all mankind to the lower animals ? The nearer the 
heads of men ascend to the type of Shaksbeabb’s head, do not men 
rise the higher in the scale of humanity ? Are not our artists right 
when, whether instinctively or from observation, they draw a noble- 
minded man with a high head, and a villain with vill^ous low one ? 
Compare the heads of clerarymen in general with those of criminals ? 
Is there not a general difference between the clerical and criminal 
head ? Look at the photographs in the shop-windows. Contrast the 
foreheads of men of ecainent intellect with those of all the fools you 
meet. Do they not, for the most part, obviously differ ? 

Suppose Phrenology to be true no further than this, that it is pos- 
sible to estimate the development of the brain in a general way, as it is 
in tbe same way to estimate that of the muscles, and so to judge of 
mental endowment or deficiency as of the strength, relative or absolute, 
of the bodily frame. 

This supposition forms the basis of a project for the establishment 
of a Character Insurance Company (Limited, of course). 

It is proposed that the Directors of this Company shall be a Board 
of practical phrenologists, not one of whom shall ever have convicted 
himself of humbug by going about and lecturing to popular audiences 
on a matter of SHcienqe. _ Their duty, in addition to transacting tbe 
Company’s pecuniary business, shall cojasist in examining the heads of 
persons willing to submit to that kjrutihy, and pay for it. They shall 
furnish each ai^piic^t with what to the best of their judgment is a 
correct account of his dispositi(^ and amities, and shall also give him 
a certificate stating the class of heads which his own head belongs to. 

Heads may, for practical purposes, he arranged in three divisions ; 
the first consisting of heads whose conformation denotes moral and 
intellectual excellence, the second, of those whereof the proportions 
indicate average understanding and respectability ; the heads of the 
third being such as are characteristic of the dangerous classes, and 
may be generalised under the .common denomination of the criminal 
head. 

If this classification of heads could be made with so much as a rough 
approach to truth, it would greatly avail to the present restoration of 
commercial confidence and the prevention of panics in future. Share- 
holders, resolving to intrust with the management of their affairs none 
but gentlemen possessing certificates of being gifted with first-class 
heads, would at least very much diminish the chances of having their 
interests neglected and their money squandered or embezzled. If they 
reposed confidence in men with second-class heads, they would know 
what they were about, they would take due precaution, demand suffi- 
1 cient security of their officers, and look sharp after them. Candidates 
for confidential employment marked in the third class of heads, would 
not be very likely to present their certificates. 

The Character Insurance Company will tend to supply a want which 
is now severely felt ; the want of employment for capital which has 
reduced the rate of interest to two per cent. It will furnish the public 
with the meaus of ascertaining, in some measure, whom they can 
depend upon; and will do something to prevent the recurrence of 
such a scandal as the financial smash of the London, , Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, 

N.B. The author of this Prospectus has, for his own part, a head of 
the first-class— warranted A I ; a development quite incompatible with 
receiving subscriptions, and bolting with the money. 


Beformers’ Hovements. 

They have done something practical at last, these Processionists. 
The Procession, we read, on arriving at the Marble Arch, dispersed, 
and its members attended tbe several platforms in tbe Park. When 
the speeches were finished, the Procession re-formd and returned 
by the same route. 

This account is satisfactory, and reform has begun at the right end 
of the stick. 


SHOBTBBBAI) AT SABW. 

Bbeveit Bakers at Salisbury were fined, tbe other day, for selling 
bread otherwise than by weight. There are two kinds of shortbread. 
One sort is the Scotch, the other, it may be feared, is the sort of bread 
that has been sold by those Salisbury bakers. 
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PUNCH'S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. i 

XiPHiLiNus was tlie epitomiser of Dion Cassius, ^unch is the ] 
epitomiser of Parliament. That alphabetical difficulty being taken at 
a leap, Mr. Funch proceeds to record that on Monday^ August 5, the ^ 
Peers sat, pemiltimately, on the Heform Bill, and Loed Deebt sat, in j 
another sense, on Loeb Malmesbuet. In the preceding week, Loed . 
Caiens, with the latter nobleman’s ready assent, got the Lodger Pran- ^ 
chise raised from £10 to £15. To-night, Eael Bussell pointed out j 
that this was a breach of faith with the House of Commons, and more- ^ 
over would exclude the best workmen. Loed Debby either saw this, ] 
or thought that the Bill might as well be altered back in the Lords ^ 
as in the Commons, so he agreed to Eael Bussell’s proposal. Loed ^ 
Caiens, who is thought to be about as well-informed as most poli- 
ticians, said that he really had not been aware of the arrangement ^ 
with the Commons, and he had only wished to keep the franchise from j 
men who would not exercise it with independence.^ Loed Malmes- ; 
BUET, of course, said nothing, and the £10 qualification was replaced. ^ 

Eael Geanville, Chancellor of the TJmversity of London, moved j 
an amendment to prevent any graduate of the Universities of Oxford j 
and Cambridge from voting for that city and that town, in respect of j 
college rooms. It was rejected. 

Loed Steatheden moved— it really does not matter what. It was ^ 
rejected. . ] 

Load Haeeowby moved that Chelsea and Kensington should be , 
thrown into Westminster and Marylebone, and that each of these two ] 
districts should return three .Members, but Loed Deebi would not 
allow any more alterations. 

Loed Salisbuet gave himself the highly unnecessary trouble of 
bringing in mid explaining his system of Voting Papers, the rest of 
the Bin was gone tnrough, and tne Beport was adopted. ^ 

August the 6th, will be a date of importance in the History 1 
of England. Certainly not because Loed Bavenswoeth gave ''a J 
long croak,” as the Siar says, against the Beform Bill (the joke is 
somewhere between raven and croak, you will observe, with thankful- 
ness), nor because Loed Bedesd^e was all for finality, and enunciated 1 
the undeniable proposition that if the Liberals did not agitate there i 
would be no agitation, nor because Loed Eortescue complained that i 
the dwellers in rural districts were not so represented as their morality 
and sobriety deserved, nor because Lo:^ Lyveden informed Lord 
Bedesdale that his advice to the Liberals was not wanted, but 
because, after 

Lord Bussell had addressed to the Peers a very becoming speech, 
in which the veteran Beformer said he hoped that for the time, at 
least, Beform was settled, that he trusted the Act would work well, 
that he believed we had. given the vote to very ignorant classes and 
that bribery and corruption would increase, but that he had no fears 
for the future, relying on the temper and disposition, not of electors or 
elected, but of the People, who loved the Constitutiou— finishing off 
with a good dig at^ Eael Derby for Ms frank avowal of a policy of 

^ (dertamly not because that eternal Lord Stratheden wanted to 
stick in a clause reserving 7 seats at a general election, for the House 
itself to fill up with 7 great men, Macaulays and the like, who had 
been rejected— and Lord Derby likened the scheme to that of the 
Jewish cities of refuge, and laughed it out of ‘the House : and not 
because Lord ELarrowby wished to call Chelsea by the name of 
Kensington, but gave up the point) 

But because 

After a few graceful words in which Lord Derby thanked the Peers 
for the temperate, fair, and candid manner in which they had dealt with 
the Bill, which ne described (by the kind permission of Cartoon 
Punch, Esq.) as a Leap in the Dark, 

The Peers Passed the Beeoem Bill. 

We shall continue the story, because — ^because it is our serene 
pleasure to treat any and every subject our own way. 

Just before the Commons finished their early sitting, Sir John 
Leeevbe, Clerk of the Parliaments, handed to Sir Denis Le Mar- 
chant, Clerk of the House of Commons, the Beform Bill, as amended 
by the Peers. Mr. Disraeli, amid cheers, moved that the Bill be 
printed, and considered on 

Thursday, when it was duly considered accordingly. 

We began by hearing what Me. Diseaeli had to say. He compli- 
mented the Peers, and said that they had challenged no principle of 
the Bill. He submitted to the clause for the representation of 
Minorities. He recommended the acbeptance of the Voting Papers. 

Mr. Gladstone begged to be allowed to be silent upon the 
character of the Lords’ amendinents, and expressed sympathy with 
Mr. DiSRAEU^ who had to give up his own a;^arently earnest views 
on the Minorities. He complimented Lord Derby’s courage and 
decision at a critical moment. We had better, he thought, get to 
business. We did. 

1. We rejected an amendment about the poor-rate — ^its supposed 
object was to throw a little more difficulty in the way of a few voters. 


2. We rejected an amendment, the object of wMch was to let 
University Men vote in the University boroughs. 

3. We rejected, by 235 to 188, the amendment raising the copy- 
holder’s qualification. 

4 We accepted, by 253 to 204, the amendment for the Bepresenta- 
tion of Minorities in 11 triangular constituencies. And let those who 
have hitherto been swamped remember, if they feel any particular 
gratitude for being bothered with a vote which they will be expected 
to use, that to Mr. John Stuaet Mill’s earlier advocacy of this plan, 
and to the effect which Ms arguments have had on the public mind, 
tMs success is due. It will be the more gracious to remember it, 
because the minority in a populous district usually comprises the class 
whose politics are not those of Mr. Mill, who has thus vindicated his 
title to be called Mill the Just, 

Mr. Bright opposed the amendment with great force, as was 
natural; first, because it tended to enfranchise Conservatives, and 
secondly, because it will probably give a Conservative Member to 
Birmingham, which is to have three representatives. Mr. Bright 
willnot— stupider men cannot— see that the more Persons who vote 
successfully in an election, the more the place, meaning the people of 
the place, are Bepresented. Mr. Mill sees this, and Mr. Bright is 
angry with him for thinking clearly. 

Mr. Gladstone also opposed the amendment. The principle was 
certainly in the Government Bill of 1854, when he was in office, but he 
had not been much engaged in preparing that Bill. We must inter- 
polate, in describing tMs very important debate, a piece of report. 
Mr. Gladstone observed— 

My friend, Mb. KNATOHBtJLL-HrouBSBSEN-, said, * We are now going to hav-e in 
England the representation of men, and not of communities.* 

Mr. Mill. Hear, hear. 

Mr. Gladstone. I hear a cheer from my honourable friend the Member for 
Westminster, a man who never speaks or cheers in this House without a clear and 
dfetincb meaning— (c7ieers and cownier-cAeers)— and his clear and distinct meaning I 
know to be this, that he accepts this little proposition to effect that total change 
which he desires in the whole character of our electoral system — ^to get rid of the 
system of local representation, and substituting for it the representation of persons." 

After urging that this would lead us to changes wMch at present the 
boldest did not think of. Me. Gladstone argued, with great energy, 
that the proposed plan was an innovation, a novelty, and an unfair 
thing with a fair outside. 

mk . Lowe said that Mr. Gladstone had answered himself. That 
the majority alone should he represented was a political superstition. 
We had in tMs clause made au advance in the science of Government. 

5. We accepted, as a pendant, by 252 to 188, the amendment that 
in the City of London Elections no man shall vote for more than three 
candidates. 

6. We rejected, by 258 to 206, the Voting Papers, though Me. 
Diseaeli offered to restrict the plan to counties. Mr. Funch having 
condemned the scheme last week, this issue became a necessity. 

7. We rejected, by 188 to 164, a second amendment for helping 
college residents to borough votes. 

8. We agreed to the Saving Clause. Do you know what this is ? 
It saves the Constitution (for those who tMnk it in any danger) for 
one year, four months, and fourteen days from the date of this number 
of Funch. Should a general election occur between this date and the 
1st of January, 1869, all is to go on as if the Beform Bill had not 
passed. 

9. We then appointed a Committee to inform the Lords why we 


could not have the pleasure of agreeing to a lot of their amendments. 
The names will be historical. Here they be : — Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Cardwell, Me. "V illiees, Sir Boundell Palmer, Me. MUullagh 
Torrens, Lord Elcho, and Sir C. O’Loghlen. 

My Lords the Commons have overhauled Greenwich Hospital, 
thanks to Me. Seely’s persistence. It is to be cleared of all the salts ^ 
except those of Epsom — ^in other words, the infirmary alone is to be 
retained. As the doctors do not thuikthe place suitable for a real 
hospital, had it not better be fitted up as a Palace of Beception for our 
distmguished visitors ? Eurther, the Commons have talked about and 
renewed the Extradition Treaties, have heard all the Indian scandal in 
the Manseield and Jervis affair, have passed the Libel Bill (news- 
paper reports not to be libels), and the Private Bishops Bill, and have 
been amused, on the Estimates, by a set of more remarkable anti- 
Catholic antics by the Great Whallet than that entertainer has ever 
before exMbited. His fellow-Protestant and fellow-Statesman, Lord 
Westmeath, has diverted the Lords in a somewhat similar manner, 
and has been shown by Lord Derby with inimitable grkvity. kto. 
Gladstone, as the Lords have thrown out the Church-Bate Abolition 
BiU, undertakes next year to abolish compulsory payment, Eyeryhody 
wants to shut up, and get away from London. 


AnotKer Stone for Cairiis. 

In the new Borough of Chelsea (or Gairnsington as it ought to be 
called) there will be one more instance of a three-cornered Constituency, 
when the Pensioners come to the poll in their cocked-hats. 




REASONING BY ANALOGY. 

Cissy {who has lamed her doll) to Mamma {who has sp'amed her anlcU). ** Why do toxi ’Wal'k like that, Mamma ? ” 
Mamma. ‘^Beoaitse I have HtruT my Toot, Cissy.” Cissy. “And did all the Sawdust come out V 


PUNCH TO MANCHESTEE. 

My Dear Manchester, 

All your own fault tliat tliis acbiowledgment did not appear 
last week. The fact was that I had not recovered from my own ex- 
citement and. your hospitality. I don’t know that I have recovered 
yet. I feel about equal to giving you a receipt, with as much fun in 
t it as usually ^oes to the composition of such a document. 

A good notion that— a Happy Thought— as one of my young men 
would say. 

London^ A%gust^ 1867 . 

Medved of Manchester the mm of One Thousand Pounds for the 
Beitobtt Fnnd. 

£1,000 : 0 : 0 Funck 

Platter myself that’s a business-like document. We understand 
one another. Why need I say more ? I will not. 

WonCt you ; but you just will. 

**«■**♦** 

The remark in italics and the asterisks seem to call for an explana- 
tion. I had better give it in the words in which it was given to me. 
It was given to me, I may emphatically say. 

'' Anything so lazy and shabby in my life I never heard of, and I could 
hardly have believed it even in you though you do delight in dmg 
everything contrary to the custom of the rest of the world and civility 
and good feeling. But after what you told me of the extraordinary 
kindness of Manchester — told me, I say, for of course you could not 
take me, 1 should be in the way, there would be smoking in the saloon 
carriage and a hundred other reasons, though I believe I could have 
gone as well as possible, and you know how desirous I was to see a 
cotton mill : but let that go by, not that I have forgotten it, hut after 
the extraordinary kindness you described to me, to go and send a stupid 
dull receipt like that, is simply being rude for the sake of being rude. 
You told me that your whole party were received like princes, shown 
every sort of hospitality public and private, that such an audience as 
never was assembled in Manchester came to see you act, and that the 


Cissy. “And did all the Sawdust come out V 

applause was rained down upon all of you as if you were personal 
friends of everybody.in the house. You said— I don’t suppose it was 
merely said to tease me, though you are quite capable of it— you said 
that after the performance you were entertained at a splendid supper 
at the Queen’s, and the leading men of Manchester came to do you 
honour, and stayed up till I don’t know what o’clock— you admitted 
h^f-past four ; and precious nonsense you for one must have talked to 
them by that time, I suppose, though some of your young men are 
gentlemen and accustomed to be up late, and I hope made amends and 
did not sit yawning. Then you said that the receipts coining to nine 
hundred and sixteen pounds, a gentleman generously drew a cheque 
and said, “ Make it a round thousand,” and is nothing to be 
said to him? Is nothing to he said to that Committee which 
worked so indefatigably for you, and whose influence made the 
affair so successful, and is nothing to he said to the la^es in the 
houses where you stayed, and who must have had a nice time of 
it, at least where you were, Mr. Funck with your eternal cigar and 
your irreverences. I hope to Gracious you did not teach any of their 
dear children slang, or any of your wild notions. Is not Mb. 
Knowles to he thanked— I ’m sure you told me that, like Mr. Wbb- 
STBE, he had giveu you the theatre, and that all his officers worked 
with you in the heartiest manner. You said so when you came home, 
and it isn’t because'you have cooled down that all that ought not to 
be acknowledged. Women are said to be ungrateful, but their ingrati- 
tude is nothing to man’s. If you had done what was right, you would 
have said all this last week, but you were ready with your excuse that 
acknowledgments were being made elsewhere, and that you wished to 
come in with your record of Manchester kindness when other things 
had been said, but I beheve it was sheer indolence, and I am confirmed 
when I see the shabby remarks you were going to make if I had not 
looked over your shoulder. Writing is not my business, or I should 
lie to express my feelings as to what Manchester did, but of course 
you would 

Dearest Judina. As thou sayest, so let it be. I remit your words 
to Manchester, and endorse all which are not directed at myself. Let 
Manchester flourish ! ” 


86, Fleet Street. 
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WISHES. 



KE night a fairy Tusited me* 
I am generally wide awake, 
but was asleep then. She 
touched me with her wand. 
What would I ? I would 
a wishing-cap. (Having in 
my mind’s-eye that of For- 
tumtm.) No more? No 
more. My request was 
granted. I possess a wish- 
ing-cap. Alas I I had for- 
gotten to ask that my 
wishes should invariably be 
realised. I wish all day. 
Whisht ! botheration 1 I 
note down some of my 
wishes 

Wish when I’m going 
to catch a train, that I could 
get a fast cab. 

Wish my umbrella 
wouldn’t wear out so 
quickly. 

Wish I could dance the new waltz step. /SA? can-^-with somebody 

Wish I hadn’t told the lady of the house I should be very happy 
to be introduced. (Miss Gawkt.) , ^ i i i 

Wish I could fight as well as the Champipii of |ingland for the s^e 
of cabmen. 

Wish boots were never new. ^ ^ 

Wish old women wouldn’t get in the way.^ (Driving or walking.) 

Wish I could pack my portmanteau without leaving somethmg 
behind. 

Wish they ’d alter the stalls at most theatres. . , , , , . 

Wish there were no sermons of more than twenty mmutes dnration. 

Wish the organ-men would understand me when I say there ’s some 
one ill in the house. 

Wish I could see a policeman. w ■, t i j 

Wish I’d brought out my latch-key (when I haven t). Wish I had 
no relations except pretty cousins in carriages. Wish my uncle was 
like the uncle in farces, who says, Take her, you dog, and (turmnff to 
mip the lailiff) as to that matter {meming some f&to ^thousand pounm 
worth of debts) f why — ^why — ^hang it ! I* E settle it.” {Bailiff touches his 
haty and retires to the bach of the stage.) 

Wish the Loveliest Woman ever seen would ask some one what my 
name is, or would send a footman, [I know a long story about an 
opera-box, lovely woman, footman sent, carriage, blindfolded, supper, 
private chaplain, secret history, mystery, never again— wish all this, 
without the blindfolding.] 

Wish that Someone, quite unknown and therefore not to be regretted, 
would leave me £4000 per annum, or say £5000. 

Wish that on my breakfast-table one morning I could find a note 
announcing this, suddenly — £5000 per annum. Wish I may get it. 

Yours, I’osTUNATus JumoR. 


« GENTLEMEN, LOOK OUT!” 

“ At times the jupe itself even is caught up on each side as high as the waist 
d la camargo., and is secured with piquant-looking braces, which, after being crossed 
behind the back, fasten at the shoulders with smart rosettes,” 

They have appropriated our jackets, they have invested in our 
waistcoats, and now they are shouldering our braces. (How can 
braces be piquant ? ”) But one article is left to us— the " residuum ” 
of manly attire ; and a beautifully coloured engraving of that— we say 
it with inexpressible sorrow— we trow. Sirs, you will shortly see in the 
ladies’ fashion-books. 

Very Poor Players.’’ 

The " Distiaguished Amateurs ” announced that in consequence of 
their ” great success ” at the Holborn Theatre, their performances 
would be repeated at the St. Janies’s. If this is their great success 
what must their failure be ! Too awful to contemplate ! We should 
like to siee their salary list, and account of expenses for the two weeks. 
Blessed is the Beneficent Society if it expects nothing, assuredly it 
shall not be disappointed. 


A RAILWAY LEGEND. 

As I walked forth, with roving eye. 

And desultory tread, 

A taxed-cart I observed, hard by 
A certain broker’s shed. 

Past days that vehicle recalled. 

Upon its back, behold. 

In characters of chalk was scrawled 
The notice, ''To Be Sold.” 

In life’s bright morning that hath been. 
And can return no more ; 

Upon a doctor’s carriage, seen 
In waiting at a door. 

To vex the minister of health 
Intent, in idle game, 

With frolic hand how oft, by stejalth. 
Used we to write the same. 

Thou humble, but commodious cart. 
Thine owner, who was he ? 

Thought I, and wherefore did he part. 
From choice, or need, with thee ? 
Perhaps he was sorcie tradesman smali. 
Who fondly did invest 
In rotten shares, and lose his all. 

Sold up, and dispossessed. 

As thus I mused, the screech of steaip 
Came wafted on the gale ; 

And, distant as that warning scream, 

The thunder of the rail. 

What ships have struck on yonder rocJjC;! 

The sentiment was mine ; 

How glad I am I hold no stock 
Of that insolvent line ! 

But, if the mountain of its debt 
Were only cleared away ; 

Its sharers might be happy yet — 

No doubt that it would pay. 

And money meanwhile idle lies, 

A drug at two per cent. ! 

That taxed-cart might instruct the wise 
How cash might well be spent. 

As creditors, when small men fail. 

Their goods and chattels sell : 

Just so they might put up for sale. 

Great companies’ as w^. 

Yon bankrupt line whilst banks contain, 
To buy, sufficient gold. 

Chalk every carriage in each train 
Thereof, with " To Be Sold,” 


HYGEIA AND HYMEN. 

Doctor Stark, the Scotch Registrar-General, has published a 
report, containing some statistics by which he considers it to be 
proved " that bachelorhood is more destructive to life than the most 
unwholesome trades, or than residence in an unhealthy house or dis- 
trict where there has never been the most distant attempt at sanitary 
improvements of any kind.” There are jolly bachelors who will be 
convinced by the extremely strong language of this statement that 
Dr. Stark is stark mad on the subject of statistics. But it may be 
that he speaks the words of truth and sanity. The terrible destruc- 
tiveness of bachelorship is easily accounted for. No cause more 
powerfully tends to shorten life than excess in eating and drinking. 
Nobody can deny the proverb that what is enough for one is enou^ 
for two. It is still more certain that what is enough for two is too 
much for one. The generality of bachelors eat and drink as much as 
they can afford. When they marry they are obliged, for economy’s 
sake, to share their meals with their wives. Hence, as husbands, they 
consume half the quantity that they ate and drank when they were 
single. Health and longevity result from the moderation of which the 
necessity is imposed on the great majority of men by marri^e. 


Notice of Ctuestion. 


AWEUE SWELLISM. 

Swell, Haw— What d’ ya think a’ th* division on th* Simla Court 
Martial? * 

^nd Swell. Neva knew a sim’la disgrace. 


Mr. Whallet wifi interrupt the last Act of the Reform Drama to 
ask the Home Secretary whether he is aware that l^ge coloured 
bills were posted all over London, announcing that " a Mass Meeting ” 
would be held in Hyde Park on the 6th inst. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

(HOW OUR FOREIGN ARTIST UNDERSTANDS THE ENGLISH.) 

Lor ^ X “My dear Mr. Bourriquet, I reel very Tired ; I will take a little nap in this Kiosqxje. Will you in the 

MEANTIME SPARE ME THE TROUBLE OE BUYING SOME ARTICLES AT THE EXHIBITION ? 

Mcms, JB , With the greatest Pleasure, ip your Lordship would point out those you preper." 

LoTd.X, LEAVE THAT TO YOUR GoOD TaSTB.” 

Mom. B. *Wery well; but how much am I authorised to Spend?’’ 

LordX, *‘Oh! — say — 200,000 Francs !” ' [Grmt astonishiTimt of Mom* B. 


nr -r^ . Parciits both OTphans, aiid HO Hving TelatioHs worth mentioning, 

SPEECH-DAY AT COLWELL-HATCHNEY. except an odd [grandmother or two in the purlieus of Westminster. 

A 1 


(From our Special ColwelUHatcJmey Correspondent.) 

Early in the morning before the breat of day, we were all in our 
different positions among the chimney-pots, waiting for the mufhn 
man's bell to summon us to the scene of carnage. Dislodged from this 
position, a small body, three foot nothing in his boots, took up a com- 
manding situation, and defied the President to his false teeth. 

He was received with cheers. Flags waving and every one in green 
and gold gaiters, with legs of mutton and trimmings in their furbelows. 
When we were all seated, including the man who had only one leg to 
his chair, the speeches began. ^ In order to make the proceedings as 
brief, and as little tiresome to his Lordship as possible, we had all the 
speeches at once. I send you a condensed report. 

Speech from Mark-Julius-Racine-Aurbb-Cicero-Demosteenes 
-MoLIBRE— TERENCE-ANTON y-HoWLEY-BuCKSTONE-HERMIT- 
on-last-Derby day-when-I-lost-a-lot-of-money— Jones 
(Spoken by gentl&mn too numerous to mention). 

Scene from Euclid, Prop. 1. Act 2, By the Mead GolwelUMakkney 
Students, 

Selections frpm "Warren’s Blacking.” By old Colwell-Maiclmyites, 
with their usual brass band and hounds. 

Before weighing, 2 lbs. were allowed ; but as each brought his own 
saddle, bridle, spoon, fork, and a mug, pudding alone was wanted to 
complete the ceremony. I have now found out where the Head Master 
keeps Ms greengage jam. He won’t know soon. I send you my own 
Prize Poem, it was written some years ago, only owing to the 
inolemenoy of the weather, has never known a day’s happiness for 


allowance for the goodwill and fixtures. Here it is. I call it 

MOLDAVIIA. 

Eepulsive tyrant, o’er whose knotted shoal 
Mock auctions fiee and hover in the gloom. 

Never ! or in my own abode 
I T1 know thee and proclaim the monster free ! 

Would’st thou — (But this in the next linei if you like,) 

Oh, handless crattsman, loving fool. 

Living by rote who ’d live to rule, 

Suspended in meridian Bool. (I coined this word— expressive.) 
Lavoosky ! (Name of a Pole.) 

Shout then bandannas to the weary ! 

Scream to the leary I 
Hail, for I love you deary ! 

Toodledumdoodledumday. (Brum^ 

Aud so he fell : and India was free. 

From north to south from land to land and sea, 

(Whatever you like in this line, as long as you end wiiF) mb. 
Excelsior! 

Farewell. Farewells and Firearms I And why not ? Isn’t it beau- 
tiful ? We are all in tears. Farewell 1 
And thus ended a charming and delightful day, calmly and rationally 
spent. The Fireworks left early. The Tisitors went off after the 
fireworks, and, we hear, caught ’em up bn the road. 
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COMMEMORATION RECOLLECTIONS 


The dews begin to linger, 

On the Christ Church meadows laid. 
Every spire ’s a ghostly finger, 

Every wall a fringe of shade. 

Cooks their fellow’rs are regaling : 

By the window flits the bat : ^ 

From the area, through the paling, 
Steals the surreptitious cat. 

“ The Broad” is all deserted : 

Its walk is still and bare. 

Where I and Lauea flirted. 

What silly things we were ! 

Night is^queen of Oxford city. 

Her turrets and her stones. 

All is hushM, except a ditty. 

Doleful from the rooms of Johes. 

I know Ms gift for suction. 

At the tankard or the cup ; ^ 

And I draw the sound deduction 
That Jones is liquoring up. 

For the voice of Jones the fellow 
Sounds as vague as voices will. 
When the brain begins to mellow. 

And the man begins to fill. 

Oh ! prithee Jones the tutor. 

Be moderate in thy tipple : 


Cease to drain the frequent pewter. 
Cease to make the flagon ripple. 

Jones, the Don, his thirst is slaking ; 

But the night is nearly gone. 

It is hard that my awaking 
Should be caused by Jones, the Don. 

That my bosom should be harried. 

That I cannot sleep my sleep. 
Because Ms throat is arid. 

And because bis flagon deep— 

That mind should be disgusted 
By this vile nocturnal chorus. 
Because his Fort is crusted. 

And because Ms system porous. 

I grudge not aught that dear is 
To Jones’s waj of thought. 

Whether it be wine of Xerez, 

Or the subtler juice of Fort. 

I rejoice that Jones is happy : 

For happy Jones must be. 

When his brain is growing sappy. 

And Ms heart is growing free. 

But Ms voice will haunt my fancies, 
WMle borne in Memory’s train 
Once again I dance my dances. 

And upset my friends again. 


Once again, amid the revel 
Of the theatre above, 

My binocular I level 
At the face of her I love. 

Once again, through Memor/s vista, 

I seem myself to see, 

In the bower where I kiss’d her. 

And where she I love kiss’d me. 

While through the Johnian gardens 
The air blew soft and scented. 

And the Chris— -I beg their pardons— 
The Orpheus minsfrels went it. 

But through theatre and. dancing. 
Through my Lauba’s very tones. 

Through each sound and sight entrancing. 
Thrill the dreary notes of Jones. 

Hark ! a fall the ceiling shaking ! 

The usual percursor 

When sleep is overtaking 
The mind of Jones, the Bursar. 

Silence reigns. I cease enlarging 
On the cause of Jones, Ms tap. 

Comes a vapour from the margin 
Of my candles. {Lockslep SalL) 

They die. In rhymic verses 
I put my feelings neatly : 

And, till waked by Jones’s curses 
Proceed to slumber sweetly. 


NON COMPOS AND COMPOS. 

Mr. Punch will not presume to deny the law thus laid down in a 
recent judgment by Sir James Wilde ; — 

“ A person who is the subject of monomania, however apparently sensible or 
prudent on all subjects and occasions other than those which are the special subject 
of his apparent infirmity, is not in law capable of making a will.” 

But Mr. Tunch will take the liberty of asking what any one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges, presiding in an Assize Court would probably say to 
the ar^ment, advanced by a prisoner’s counsel, that a person who is 
the subject of monomania, however apparently sensible or prudent on 
all subjects or occasions other than those which are the special subject 
of Ms apparent infirirnty, is not in law capable of committing a crime ? 

Mr, Punch, in asking tMs question, knows very well how conclu- 
sively it may be set aside by the snub, in lieu of the answer, that every 
person who does a criminal act ought to be punished for it whether he 
is capable of committing a crime or no. To be sure. Expe<frency is 
everything in these days. Bother abstract justice, and blow con- 
sistency. 


CONTROVERSIAL ANATOMY, 

There is in the Athenccum a masterpiece of dissection, the subject 
thereof being a volume of essays by Dr. Manning and other ecclesi- 
astics of Dr. Manning’s kidney. This anatomy looks very^ like the 
handiwork of a demonstrator notoriously dexterous in slitting up 
bundles of paradoxes. He thus walks, as medical students say, into 
one of the soft parts presented to Ms scalpel by the titular Arch- 
bishop OE Westminster 

** Db. MANiUKa thinks that the greater number of the ritualist teachers se- 
cretly mean ultimate Romanism ; and that only a few mean to keep people away 
by a real substitute. ‘ The number of those whose good faith is doubttul ’ — ^that is 
of those ritualists who are not Romanists at heart — ‘ is not great.’ Does Dr. Mast- 
KiNa really think that it is good faith for a person who has subscribed the articles 
and declared himself a hondflde member of the Protestant Church — so described in 
its legal title — to make use of the means and revenues of that Church to promote 
what that Church avowedly condemns? When we next hear Romanists charged 
^th the doctrine that faith is not to be kept with heretics, we shall listen to their 
dgaials with, ‘Yes, yes, we know you want to leep/aifft with us, but not 

By tMs incisiou our anatomist undoubtedly lays bare a morbid 
appe^ance, the like whereof has before been detected and pointed out 
by other explorers. But, oh, never let it be forgotten that all these 
spots of ^ease are strictly local ; that they are not connected with 
any constitutional evil affecting the body in whose members they occa- 
sip^Uy occur. In plain words, when Dr. Manning represents good 
Ii? nu ^ t Church of Rome as identical with bad faith towards 
the Ohuroh of England, he must be understood to speak merely as a 
pnvate doctor, and not with any authority. Certamly with none at 


aU ! Nor is it possible to see how the declaration of any other such 
private doctor can be any more authoritative than Ms own. Hence we 
learn how impossible it is for Protestant bigots to prove anytMng against 
Popery out of the mouths or the books of Popish prelates. Hence we 
also learn how equally impossible it is to take anything whatever that 
any one of those prelates themselves may say about it for grauted. 
Apparently, then, there is no knowing what Popery is except from 
the mouth of the infallible Pope himself. But some of the Pope’s own 
people say that the very Pope is not always infallible. They tell us 
that he is only infallible when he ^eaks esc cathedra. How are we to 
laiow that he is infallible then ? We can have only his own word for 
it, and we are not yet sure that we have got that ; so that, for aught we 
know, the whole of what is vulgarly abused under the name of Pope^ 
may be a mere accumulation of the opinions of private doctors. If 
Protestant bigots will only leave off denouncing the creed of a large 
portion of their fellow-countrymen until they imderstand what it 
really is— they will have to wait. 


OIJR PROSPECTS. 

We foresee the day when everything will be done by electricity. 
Clerks of the Houses of Lords and Commons will be telegraph clerks. 
Debates will be wired, and each telegraph desk will be a kind of alpha- 
betical piano on which the speeches will be played, and by tMs means 
the charms of oratory will be intensified, and an instructive amuse- 
ment will be provided for the Strangers’ G-allery. The telegraph clerks 
wffl have to attend in place of the Members, and every Member will 
have his own private telegraphic piano, except in cases of coalition. 
The Sovereign of a hundred years hence will never open the House in 
person, but send Ms boots. The journals will contain all the news of 
the following day, and cheap evening papers will struggle to get two 
days ahead of them. NavM and miEtary success will depend entirely 
upon respective electrical resources ; and if nations ^ever should come 
to blows, the blows will be given in the air, for by that time we shall 
have baUoons fitted with iron turrets and huge guns on swivels* — 
The Prophetic News, 


Knight ITRouglits. 

W hen Alderman Waterlow heard of his new dignity^ he instentiy 
began to quote— 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” &c. 

With regard to the other Sheriff, if Lord Derby had in ^accordance 
with precedent paid Mr. Punch the compliment of oonsultiag Mm, he 
would with pleasure have answered— “ lAcetr The well-merited prize 
has followed the great Rose Show too tardily. 




PERHAPS. 


Stout Fa^MoThalU Party, ^‘What Gttys they made op themselves m those days, Attht !” 

Slim Old Piiio, Pashion, my Dear I I should hot wohdbk but TFe shall be Looked oh as Perfect Priqets ih Future 
Times ! 1 ” 


QUID NUNC ? 

Mr. Punch, Sir, 

Many of your very yoimg men migkt perhaps be glad to know 
wbat is a Quid nunc. Sir ! I was a Quia hud c when it was a distinc- 
tion to be a Quid nunc, I am in my sixty-fifth year and (at present) 
a bachelor. Every man now who can count ten is really a Quid nunc. 


TO MR. WHALLEY. 


though my hair- dresser would probably stare in respectful astonishment 
if I were to address him by that title. My well-conducted coachman could 
scarcely hold himself erect on his box, if he were not regularly posted 
up with the latest intelligence at TattersalFs. The most united family 
take as much interest in the divisions of the House, as those Fellows 
of Brazen-nose, who are quite at home when wrangling. Parliament 
I has become in its strictest sense a diet,” with which millions appease 
their mental hunger, though having in my hot youth been accustomed 
to a more stimulating regimen, I sometimes fancy it rather farinaceous. 
What is the Budget ? A Cabinet pudding. And the Estimates ? Not 
infrequently abash. An excellent digestion has the political gourmand. 
A royal speech affords him as rich satisfaction as a goose at Michaelmas. 
A strong opposition supplies him with curry and a liberal ministry 
with sweets. Our foreign policy constitutes his dessert. 

But Mr. Punchy can you fancy by any twist of imagination a feminine 
Quid nunc ? Well, Sir, last week I was sipping my chocolate at the 
Crystal Palace when I heard a very tall yonng ladWith an eye-glass 
say to a very short young lady with an eye-glass, ‘'Have you seen the 
evening paper?” “No I” was the reply. “You should read the 
money article, Escobedos at 15 dis.” “Impossible.” “Fact, What will 
you do P ” “ Do ? Unless Papa buys me a new dress I must dye ! ” 
Poor thing ! she did not look as if she deserved so sad a fate. 

Pall Mall. Paul P. Booumj, 


For some days past we have searched the newspapers through, and 
have not, with some very paltry exceptions, met with the name of Mr. 
Whallet. “0 Whalley, we have missed you!” was the burden 
of our song. Is the Member for the borough of St. Peter in want of 
a subject ? Here is a bint for him— -a hint of which, if he will but make 
use, he may deliver himself of such a speech as will put to shame all 
his previous efforts, including even that of the notable night when he 
demanded of the House a lighted candle and two policemen in order to 
look for Guy Faw'Rbs in the popishly decorated crypt of the House. 
This brings us to the’middle of our song. Eas Mr. Whalley seen the 
ErinUnff Fountain now in the course of erection near the Statue of 
Canning, at the corner of Great George Street, Westminster.^ It has a 
ve^ papistical appearance. There are little images all ronnd the top. 
Will it be merely water for public use at that fountain ? Our reliance 
is on Mr. Whalley. More of this anon. 


Tlie Bencli and tlie Bar, 


Says James to Judge Bovul, 
Yonr practice is novel. 

Judge Bovill exclaims. 

Shut up, Mr. James. 


A GENERAL ORDER. 


I Ip aides-de-camp as a rule are expected to obey the “hints ” of the- 
I wives of their chiefs, like Sir William MANSPiBiiD’s in India, the 
I sooner aides decamp the better it will be for them. 


A NEW LINE POR A TALENTED ACTRESS, 

On her Retiring to take a Holiday in the Couvdry. 

Kate Terry tu patulse recubans sub tegmine fagi ! 


Teheatrical News.— We sincerely hope that Mr.Buckstone is not 
playing “ To Paris and back for five shillings,” out of compliment to 
Mr. Sothern's recent expedition. 
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Street, in the rrecmct of Whltefnars, in the City of London, and Published by him at No. 86 ,Pleet Street, in the Pansh of St. Bride, City of London,— 8 atokoat, Augusc 17, 1867. 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS” 

Chief Cleric in H.M, Parcels R/*vcnue Q^ce, 

** Hullo, Mb. Dumbledore I What haye you got there ? Despatches ? 

Pnmhledore {who plays in the Civil Service Amateur Orchestra). Ho, Sir, it 
MY Double Bass Contre-Fagotto, Sib ! We ’ye a Rehearsal to-night, Sib.*’ 
Chief. “ Ah, just so ; well {sees an opening), yes, s’ long as you don’t ki’ ! 
UP A ff,OW here, you know, ’B else we’d bather you had forgot it, you I 
KNOW.” {Retires chucHing.) ; 


BEATITUDE MADE EASY. 

BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 

0 SYMPATHY with others’ joys ! 

That’s what we ought to feel, my boys. 
He who has that can want no more ; 

He ’s happy howsoever poor. 

Entranced in the mesmeric state, 

’Tis said that some participate. 

In taste, of what another eats ; 

And share his drinks as well as meats. 

If you could sympathise like that. 

An Alderman might gorge green fat, 

Yet not enjoy it all alone ; 

For you might make his gust your own. 

You could rejoice when gourmands dine. 
And quaff the best of every wine. 

For so they ’d be obliged to do 
Not only for themselves but you. 

Beyond the pleasures of a meal. 

All others’ gladness could yon feel. 

Envy would in your bosom end ; 

Your rival’s self would be your friend. 

What if, preferred, he gain your Miss ? 
Imagine his domestic bliss. 

Be conscious of it if you can ; 

Then will you be a happy man. 

But sympathy; should never go 
So far as sharing others’ woe ; 

For whilst that hurts you, it doth not 
At all alleviate their lot. 

Let me not taste' the sable draught 
Which by mine ailing friend is quaffed, 
Nor of his leathery chop or steak, 

With sympathetic sense, partake ; 

Nor share my blessed rival’s ire 
When Madam’s bills his patience tire, 
Or when she, with her whims and pets. 
His poor philosophy upsets. 

Nor yet his care about his wife. 

Such as he’ll feel in after life. 

When she will be a rose o’erblown, 

And I right glad that I’m alone. 


7S 


1 

i 


HOW ABE YOD AT BOMSEI ? | 

There is in Hampshire a town which owes some' celebrity to being i 
situated in the neighbourhood of Broadlands, late the seat of Palmers- 
ton. In the adjoining districts it is also noted with a distinction • 
derived from the circumstances of its situation, from which it is named ; 
Romsey on the Mud. Another peculiarity relative to Romsey renders i 
it necessary for you to mind how you ask agriculturists and others ; 
thereabouts if they have been there. “ Going to Romsey” is a local 
phrase for getting drunk. In this saying, perhaps, Romsey is named 
merely on the strength of its beer ; but, on the mildest supposition, the 
Temperance League and the United Kingdom Alliance will no doubt 
coincide in the opinion that it is a place in which there 'may exist 
special need for the delivery of discourses such as those mentioned in 
the subjoined paragraph culled from the Hampshire Independent : — 

“ Tebtotai. Leottoes.— -Mr. Buirar, ‘ the converted clown,’ lectured in the Town 
HoU on Wednesday and Thursday evenings to very large audiencos.” 

Let us hope that the exhortations of Mr. Dunn, the converted 
cloWn, will not havh been altogether lost upon the clowns, converted or 
unconverted, of whom not a few, having stalked in from the surround- 
ing farms, were probably included in his audience at the Romsey Town 
Hall. It is not impossible that he may have almost succeeded in per- 
suading some of them to reduce their consumption of malt liquor by a 
barrel a week or so. Our Hants contemporary does not report the 
discourses of Mr. Bunn, but only states that : — 

The lecture' was each evening begun with prayer, and at intervals several 
temperance melodies were sung.” 

Some of these melodies were, perhaps, sung by the lecturer himself. 
We can imagine an ex-<^pwn, tiuned lecturer on teetotalism, producing 


a great effect in favour of total abstinence principles, by singing, in 
disparagement of spirituous and fermented liquors, and in prmse of 
water, tea, and slops, serious parodies of Hot Codlings and Tippety^ 
vMchet. 


SAYINGS AT SPITHEAB. 

Reviewing the Review, 

Says Ben to me. When Nelson fought 
Our ships were hearts of oak. 

By canvas then they came to port. 

And not by steam and smoke. 

We knew not then no Armstrong gun. 
Of which I hear such praise : 

Yet many a tough sea-fight we won. 

In them oid-fashioned days ! 

Says I to Ben, Tho’ ships may change. 
And sail give way to screw ; 

Tho’ guns be made of longer range. 

Our tars are still True Blue 1 
And should the dogs of war break out, 
Full soon you ’ll find, I says, 

That British tars have hearts as stout 
As in the good old days ! 


Ruinous Expenditure.— The extravagance of the ladies^ m their 
dress is growing more and more fearful, judging by a Price List (won- 
derfully illustrated) one of the articles in which is the “ Gemma,” or 
“ jewelled” jupon ! 
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A PLAGUE AND ITS CURE. 


A PETITION TO PARLIAMENT OUT-OF-DOORS. 


ould certainly have 
been considered, in 
the good old times 
of (Sassical educa- 
tion, that any one 
guilty of confound- 
ing Virga with 
Virgo deserred the 
former. This obser- 
vation relates to the 
Latinity of a morn- 
ing contemporary, 
in whose columns 
the other day ap- 
peared a paragraph 
thus commencing 

“ The MiBA-OULOtrs 
Statue of the Virgin 
Jessy. — The Jowmal 
Li&ge publialies fhe fol- 
lowing coznmuxxicatioxL 
from the town of Has- 
selt, dated August 8th : 
— * Our town is going 
to have a strange spec- 
tacle. The (KcScollets 
Fathers are preparing 
for Thursday next a 
great religious cere- 
mony, the solema 
crowning of the mir.i- 
culous statue erf the 
Virga Jesse.' '* 

Perhaps, however, in the heading above transcribed, "Virgin” is 
not to betaken as a sub-editorial translation, and "Jessy” is not a 
correction of a supposed misprint. Possibly " Virgin Jessy was in- 
tended for a sort oi joke. Still, even if that is the case, there is some 
reason to doubt the joker’s knowledge of the precise distinction 
between Virga and Virgo with respect to the statue named Virga 
Jesse. Never mind. Attention is rather due to facts than words 
touching the statue so cahed. Our Belgian contemporary proceeds 

** The crowning of this statue, which is in the Church of the B^collets, wiU take 
place in the Grand Place, on au altar raised specially for this occasion, in the 
presence of M. db MiiBODB and sevorol prelates." 

^ It must have been pretty fun to see M. de Mjerode and his asso- 
ciates exhibit themselves thus playing with an ecclesiastical dolL Of 
course those right reverend gentlemen were duly dressed out in their 
canonical frocks and petticoats, to the great delight and admiration of 
their feminine spectators. Their playing, however, was somewhat 
serious, being actual doll- worship. The Journal de Liege proceeds ; — 

According to the CoTistituiiond de which receives its information from 

the reverend fathers, the occasion of this crowning is as follows First. Last yea,r 
the cholera was approaching Hasselt, when, thanks to a procession through the 
town, in which the miraculous statue was carried, the torriblo disease disappeared, 
and God did not permit it to make a single victim amongst the people. Second. 
This year the cattle disease has caused great destruction amongst the animals of the 
distillers. The inhabitants in their despair had recourse to the Virga Jesse, and the 
same day at the same hour that the statue of the Virga Jesse was transferred to the 
middle of the church, the fearful ravages of the cattle plague ceased." 

Hereon asks the Li^ge journal, " Is not this sufEcient to have the 
Virga Jesse crowned twice instead of once ? ” adding, with more 
respect to municipal than monastic persons : — 

" * It is conceivable that the Rdcollets, who have au 'interest in the spreading of 
error and superstition, in order the more securely to establish their influence, 
should be of this opinion, but what is inconceivable is. that our communal council 
should publicly and officially countenance the reverend fathers. They have, in fact, | 
unanimously granted a subscription of 700 fr. towards the expenses of the fite^ 
thereby givhjg a sanction to the pretensions put forward on behalf of the statue.” 

Which pretensions, according to the Journal de Liege^ were falsified 
by the facts of the case : the register of the Town-house showing that 
after the procession of the statue no less than twenty-six persons died 
of choiera,*and that the cattle plague only ceased when it had been 
stamped out by the slaughter of 1400 animals for which the Govern- 
ment had to pay 800,000f. compensation. 

Astonishment is naturally expressed at the countenance given by 
sober town-councillors to fetichism. which none could be expected to 
encourage but sunerstitious monks. May it not, however, be a mistake i 
to suppose that tne B6collets, in paying religious honours to a statue, 
were actuated by superstition at all ? May we not, with good reason, 
rather suppose them to be quite convinced that there no longer ever 
happens any such thiug as miraculous interposition? Surely they, 
ana the Belgian prelates with M. be MMom at the head of them, feel 
quite sure that there is now no longer any fear of that, when they 
venture to crown an image on an altar in the chief square of a town 
by way of thanksgiving for deliverance from plague and pestUence. 


It W( 



Where is the Honourable House ? 

All out of doors ; 

Gone, mostly, blazing at the grouse 
Upon the moors. 

Thither, likewise, the Peers repair, 

In quest of sport. 

Commons and Lords, for change of air, 

Alike resort. 

They’ve massacred the Innocents, 

Whom now the game. 

Which they are bagging, represents— 

’Tis served the same. 

After long legislative toil 

Those Heights they range. 

Pursuers of the feathered spoil. 

And bless the change. 

’Tis well that England still contains 
Some forest space. 

Which birds may haunt ; some bills and plains 
Por beasts of chase. ^ 

How fast those creatures disappear. 

Oh, sad to see ! 

The Badger, once so common here, 

Now where is* he ? 

Reynard the Fox, too, would be— where ? 

Ay, where indeed ? 

Bid not norse- worship make men spare 
His sacred breed. 

Almost unknown is now the Kite, 

That used to sail 
Aloft, a once familiar sight, 

With forkbd tail. 

The Buzzard has become as rare ; 

In country walk, 

Seldomyou see now, cleaving air^ 

The Sparrowhawk. 

The good old Raven’s reverend croak 
Is scarcely heard. 

The noble Bittern is, by smoke, 

A banished bird. 

The soil which landed poulterers own 
Must know no brood, 

Forsooth, of vermin ; bear alone 
Things meet for food. 

" All that a morsel from our feasts 
Gan snatch away 

Destroy,” the churls cry ; " Kill all beast, s 
And birds of prey.” 

The Philistines ! Alas, for woe 
To see broad lands, 

Whilst woodcraft dwindles, falling so 
Into their hands 1 

The commons narrowing day by day, 

What grief to mark ; 

And how vile builders do away 
With chase aad park ! 

No more of your detested Bids, 

Destroying these ; 

Te Legislators, on the hills 
Who snuff the breeze ! 

England’s few wilds that yet remain, 

Pray you, protect. 

Chimneys enough do foliage stain. 

And air infect. 

Wherefore should "Process” be allowed 
This land to spoil r - 
A house you would not overcrowd — 

Then why the soil ? 

Preserve the greenwoods and the flowers 
Our fathers knew — 

Preserve the game, ye landed Powers, 

And vermin t<^. 


ISflCust be His. 

A Book is announced with the title On the Freser&oilion of Coumons, 
If, as we suspect, the article has dropped out before the last word, this 
work must be the production of the Member for Cake, who can’t take 
a cheerful view of the future of the House. '• 


"The Round of the Restaurants.”— Beef. 
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PUNCH'S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Yes. ilie Heform Bill is Law.^ On Monday Jtiynsf tlie Lords 
having received back the Bill with aJl their amendments (except the 
Bepresentation of Minorities danse) strnck out by the Commons, 

The Peemiee said that nothing onght to be done to imperil the suc- 
cess of so important a measure : therefore. 

He remarked that the Commons had agreed to the Mnorities clause. 
He did not hke it, and deprecated the extension of the system: 

He ridiculed the Commons^ reasons for rejecting the other amend- 
ments, but said that nothing was to be gained by insisting on them, 
especially as that course would lead to a conference, to which the 
Commons were thought to object, becanse they would have to take off 
their round hats while the Lords sat with cocked bats on : 

He hoped that Lobd Salisetjet would not press a motion in favour 
of theYoting Papers, which at some future time would receive the 
assent of Parliament. 

Loed Salisbuet wished that the Commons had given better reasons 
for their refusal of his device. 

Lobe Stabhope trusted that Yoting Papers would one day be made 
bbljgatory. He hoped that the passing of this Bill would not induce 
those who were afraid of its results to abandon politics- 

Lobb Ciancabtt was thankful for the Bill, and wished for Y’oting 
Papers in Irish elections. 

Lobb Habbowbt thought it a great feat to have obtained from a 
democratic assembly an admission that Minorities had a right to be 
heard. 

Lobb HussEiif entirely approved of the course of the Commons in 
regard to the amendments. It was now too late to enter into a 
discussion' of the principles of the Bill. He hoped that every Lord and 
Commoner would do his best to make it work well for the country. 

Lobb Westimeath— the solemn pageant would not have been com- 
plete without the jangle of the Wise man^s bauble— proposed that at 
any Irish election the throwing a stone at Her Majesty’s troops should 
be tantamount to reading the Biot Act, and that the soldiers shonld 
immediately shoot the Irish generally. 

Lobb Chexmspobb did not offer to embody this suggestion in a 
clause, but put the questions of agreement with the Commons. 

These questions were carried nmzne contradicenie, and The Beeobm 
Bill was complete. All that was needed to transform it into the 
Beform Act was the following remark by the Clerk of the Parliaments ; 

ila \t bruit* This remark was made on the afternoon of 

Thursday, August 15th, 1867, in the presence of a few Peers and 
about forty Commoners, among whom were Mb. Lisbaeli and Mb. 
Mill. There was a full moon, the rain had fallen heavily all day, 
after a violent thunderstorm ; it was the anniversary of the death of 
Queebt Phillippa, 1S69, and of the battle of Chevy Chase, 1388 ; the 
wind in London was S.W. ; consols closed at 94| for money ; it was 
the fete of the Empeeob Louis Napoleok, and Mr. Fmch had for 
dinner green-pea soup, salmon and tartar sauce, stewed oysters, curried 
eggs,^ saddle of mutton, green-gage tart, lobster mayonnaise, and olives. 
He is unaware of any other great coincidence connected with this 
important day. 

The work has occupied Parliament since the 25th February. Mr. 
Fmch has no doubt that in the course of a few days some stupid 
person, with leisure, will have informed the papers how many nights 
of debate there have been, how many speeches, how many divisions, 
how many times the mace has been removed, in sign of committee, 
how many oranges speakers have sucked, and how many times the 
report of the debates, stuck together in single column, would go round 
■Westminster Hall. These statistics, utteny useless, are dear to fools. 
All that the present public, or the public of posterity, can want to 
know about the Beform Bill of 1867 will be found in these columns. 

The Reform Act makes the week somewhat remarkable, certainly,, 
but it will be known, in future times, for something far more remark- 
able. It was the Gbeat Whalley Week. 

Whether the hot weather, which has a peculiar influence on certain 
of his ' quadrupedal fellow-creatures, excited the Gbeat Whallet, 
whether the laughter of the House had been too much for him, or 
whether a little notice from Mb. Beales had worked him up into a 
conviction — opposed to that of the rest of the world— that he was 
Somebody, are high, great, and doubtful questions. But that the 
Gbeat Whalley distinguished himself this week is certain. 

Monday. He asked an absurd question of the wrong person. 

Tuesday, He blundered a question which he put to Mb. Habbt, and 
he asserted that jurors perjured themselves in murder cases. 

Wednesday. His onlyrecor ded offence was his non-resignation of his seat. 

Thursday. He was in his glory. He had on a previous evening asked 
leave to ,brmg his patron, Beales, under the gallery, and Beales 
brought m Dicbsqh, and it would seem, somebody else, without the 
Speakebs “leave, so Whalley was severely rebuked, privately, by 
Me. DEHlsWajwho ve^ properly bad no idea of Beales’s whole tail 
bemg brought into the House by Whalley. To-day Whalley made 


speeches on the subject, and the Commons roared— business was in- ' 
terrupted— Me. Disbabli had to interfere, and the Speakeb, this time, 
rebuked Whalley publicly for his unbecoming and improper proceed- 
ing— but he persisted, bawling that he had a right to he treated like an 
English gentleman. We cannot think why he said this, bat he has 
vmous hallucinations. Was this all? Nothing like it The same 
night he showed more zeal for his patron, and declared that while Ms, 
Whalley’s strength lasted, he would do his best to talk down the Bill 
for preventing Beales and his lot from holding meetings in the Parks. 
Was this all ? No. As has been said, he had on a former evening 
brought Beales into the House. Prom the House Beales went 
away and made a speech unfairly abusing two of the speakers whom 
he had heard. One of these was Lobb Elcho, who called attention 
to the fact that men ought not to come into the House, listen, and go 
away and tell falsehoods. Beales told Whalley to apologise, and 
Whalley excused him on the ground that he was engaged in “ mode- 
rating the excitability of a body of men than whom he, Whalley, 
had never in his life seen any more respectable.” Mr. Fmch assures 
Ms readers that the last sentence is Essential, and has not, by typo- 
graphical accident, slipped out of a letter from Colney Hatch. 

Friday. He was prostrate, melancholy, and only equal to a lament 
that he had not been allowed to bore the Ecclesiastical Titles Com- 
mittee.^ 

Having described the Gbeat Whalley Week, we return to 

^ Monday. An Indian Debate. Mb. Aybtoh proposed certain altera- 
tions in our mode of governing India, and Sib Stappobb Noetecote 
introduced the budget for that Empire. It is not satisfactory, Wt 
might be worse. But one mistake is radical. We treat India, which 
for (^vemment purposes should be only a geographical expression, as 
a unity, instead of as a collection of kingdoms, each requiring special 
treatment. 

Tuesday. The Lords passed the Pactory Acts Extension Bill, for 
protecting women and ohOdren. It will do much good, but deals only 
with large workshops, and therefore will require amendment, wMch. 
Lobb Shaetesbuby promised. The Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce protests against this relief to the helpless. Mammon considers 
that this is not a time to interfere with the manufacturing interest. 

Lobb Shbewsbuby asked whether the Government would not defend 
Mb. Eybe from further persecution. That gentleman had served his 
country to the best of Ms ability, and was an ill-used man. The Colo- 
nial Secretary admitted Mb. Elbe’s merits, but thought that while any 
legal proceedings were pending. Government ought not to move. It 
seems that some civil actions are being brought, whether at the instance 
and expense of the Committee of Persecution we do not know. It is 
a bore for Mb. Eybe, but in the end he will be saved harmless, pre- 
sented with a testimonial, and appointed to a new government, with 
the approbation of English society. 

The Parks Bill has been talked down by a small but resolved 
Minority, chiefly composed of those who hate that Minorities should 
be heard. At tMs period of the Session, a Minister is in the hands of 
any persons who choose to jabber away the hours. After a good deal 
of jabber, avowedly spouted to hinder the Bill, Mb. Habby gave it up, 
though a majority of 86 to 31 was with Mm. 

Wednesday. A useful Bill for regulating traffic, street-dogs, cabmen, 
betting-men, vans, coal waggons, and other evils, made progress, and 
was discussed in Committee. It passed later. Among its merits, it 
enacts that as London cabs are now worse than ever, and London 
cabmen more dishonest, the sixpenny fare shall be raised to a sMlling. 

Thursday. The London, Chatham, and Dover Arrangement Bill was 
passed in the Lords, with some pleasant comment on the conduct of 
that Emineut Religionist, Sib Samuel M. Peto, Member for Bristol. 

Whalley— Parks— Traffic, occupied the Commons, who were there- 
fore suppressing nuisances all the evening. 

The Scotch Reform Bill was withdrawn. 

Friday. We passed the Bill for removing the Charter-House School 
out of London, and allowing the governors to sell the site to the 
Merchant Taylors, who flhd their school inconvenient. Hollow, Boys, 
if there anything to hollow about. 

Sib Bounbell Palmer threw up the Private Bishops Bill, sooner 
than accept the Lords’ Amendments. He said that it was a mistake 
to suppose that the promoters wanted to found bishoprics on the funds 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. All mistakes are regretta,ble, but 
for this one there are extenuations which — ^ha ! ha I ha I Sib Bounbell, 
you are a wag, though, as Old Fomton says, “you don’t look it,’* 

That eternal Ecclesiastical Titles Committee. Mb. Newbegate 
and Mb. Walpole got upon it, and there has clearly been a muddle. 
The Protestant Association petitioned to be examined, but somehow 
their demand never reached the Committee, wMch has heard nothing 
but Popish evidence. Still, Mb. Walpole thinks we know enough, 
inasmuch as Mb. Hope Scott, of Abbotsford, has been heard, and tMs 
learned convert is supposed to know everything about Catholicism. 

“ Courage, lads, I see land,” as Plato, or somebody said, when near 
the end of a book. 
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BERKELEY SQUARE. 6 P.M. 



INTERESTING CEREMONY. 

Do Bridegrooms, as a rule, write their own marriage adrertisements ? 
And if so, are they usually written after the wedding breakfast ? It 
must require some nerve to take the pen in hand when one has been 
returning thanks, and drinking champagne with the bridesmaids. We 
can’t he& fancying that the writer must have been in a rather ^lively 
mood, when he sat down to pen this notice, which appeared in the 
Evening Standard of the seventh : — 

**WBST— EYRE.— July 31, at the Registrar's Office, Eingstown. Co. Dublm, 
Auottstus Geo. West, Esq , late of the 76th Regiment, to Saba ByBB, niece of the 
Dttolwy Pebsse, of Boxboro, Co. Galway, and grand-niece of Mbs. Wade, of 
deld, HiiUiDgar, Co. Westmeath. After the interesting scene the happy couple were 
received at the hospitable mansion of Mbs, M. G. Dbnitjs, widow of me late Lievt. 
Colonel M. G. Dennis, O.B., and sister of the bride, by a select society of the 
converted.” 

A marriage by a Registrar is by no means as a rule a very "interesting 
scene ; ” and we confess a wish to know what made this wedding an 
exception. Biid the "scene/* any dramatic details, or deno^mmtf 
Did the bnde^oom lose the ring, and was there any thrill of nervous 
apprehension lest the office door-key might be used by way of substi- 
tute! ? After the dramatic excitement of the scene, we fear the breakfast 
must have somewhat proved an anti-climax. As a rule, "select society** 
is insuperably dull, and we hope that there was plenty of champagne to 
enliven " the converted.” 


" Sea-going Monitors.*'— E rom the Royal Naval School. 


SPECIAL! URGENT!! IMMEDIATE!!! 

Mr. Punch, 

I WRITE to you under the influence of the greatest excite- 
ment. I am fresh from the top of a Brompton and Islington omnibus. 
We have just cleared Hyde jPark Comer. What did we see P A 
ladder reared against the equestrian effigy of the late and the great 
Duke op Wellington ! A rape thrown over the body of his steed ! 
You will not be surprised when 1 tell you that the moment this welcome 
sight met our gladdened vision, we all, my fellow-travellers and myself, 
rose to our feet, gave one long, one loud, one apoplectic cheer, and 
then sat down again. We could talk of nothing else all the rest of the 
expedition. Is the long-expected, happy dajr come at last? Is the 
statue coming down? Please to communicate instantly with the 
Pirst Commissioner of Busts and Statues that we may make extensive 
preparations for a general illomination. 

Yours hysterically, 

A DilLY SUEEEBER. 


Kot a Doubt About it* 

Another new Magazine is announced to be edited by Mr. Anthony 
Trollope. Of course he will write a tale in it. Time and a shilling 
will show whether his new story has a Bishop and a Dean, but with 
certainty we may predict that it will contain capital Chapters. 
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A HINT FROM THE WHITEBAIT. 

Dizzy, whose Caucasian glory 
Dotn ail Eastern lore enfold. 

Well thou knoVst th’ Arabian story 
Ey ScHBHEEEZAUE told, 

How the enchanted fish, defying 
Ereadcrumbs brown and yellow yoke, 

Erom the pan, where they lay frying. 

Words of truth and warning spoke. 

Gammon deem it not and spinach. 

Nor proclaim it “ like a whale,” 

If from whitebait’s mouth at Greenwich 
Mr, Punch unfold a tale. 

At the Ship the Official Party 
Gaily round the table drew ; 

In vacation prospects hearty, 

Eed-tape fetters broken through. 

Blood of innocents and martyrs. 

Life-blood of birth-strangled bills. 

Left these Ministerial Tartars 
Eree to eat and drink their fills. 

Not a face you there might question 
Told how as a burden sate 
On the Cabinet’s digestion 
Humble pies that it had ate. 

On no conscience of the bevy. 

In so far as looks betray. 

All top hot or all too heavy, 

Weight of broken pledges lay. 

None had jessed those diners hearty 
Late had gone volte-face about, 

Coolly turned their coats and party 
With “ hey-presto / ” inside-out. 

But the gods above they knew it. 

And the little fish below : 

To the waiters the winds blew it. 

E’en the mud-larks seemed to know. 

Blushed, while on the watch for coppers 
On the hard they held their stands, 

Eelt the mud where they took croppers 
Clean to Ministerial hands. 

Souch63 had their watery zest had ; 

Eishes boiled, and stewed, and toed, 

Eishes plain and fishes drest had. 

In their weary round, been tried. 

And the appetites were waning. 

Seeking whets a rindienne: 

Of monotony complaining, 

Ministers grew moody men. 

When to still official pishes, 

Charm official taste and smell. 

In were borne those loaves and fishes 
Eolks in office love so well. 

Crisp and hot as they had fried them. 

Lay the whitebait, saute quick, 

With the brown-loaf squares beside them. 
Thinly sliced and buttered thick ! 

Eyes official gleamed and glistened. 

As the pleasant piles they view ; 

Ears official longed and listened 
Eor the President’s “Eall-to.’^ 

Sudden, as with hand officious 
Quaiitermatne the covers stirred. 

Came a whifi of scent delicious. 

And a silv’ry voice was heard. 

’Twas the Whitebait’s chosen squeaker— 
Mute as fish are known to be, 

Every tribe has still a speaker 
Eor its sessions under sea— 

“ Gall not, pray, the query fishing. 

If, my swells, I ask you why. 


Not content the Whigs with dishing, 

You still dish our harmless fry ? 

When we ’re served upon your table, 
Who that white is black make clear, 
How we ask can we be able 
Still as wkitehsit to appear ? 

“ But if Radical and Tory, 

Black and white, henceforth are one, — 
If for England’s future story 
Party’s little game is done, — 

“ With a white and not a sad stone 
Mark the day when party ’s floored. 

And invite John Bright and Gladstone, 
Mill and Russell to your board.” 



Wednesday, August 14tl3i9 1867. 


TURNED AWAY EROM THE TOWER. 
MiuIPunch, 

There was a time when you could walk into the open space 
about the Tower of London, and wander around that historical edifice at 
your own sweet will. Now, for some years, at the entrance thereof, 
has been posted the odious notification — No Thoroughfare,” and you 
cannot enter to inspect the outside without paying to be shown over 
the in. You yourself. Sir, would actually be barred in the exercise of 
your former freedom of way. But this exclusion is not all. .The other 
day, having, with some cmldren, gone; the round of the Tower show, 
conducted Dy a beefeater, I, as soon as that bore had relieved us of his 
presence, took them to see the specimens and relics of old artillery 
arranged at an outer comer of the building. Presently a soldier came 
upj and told your correspondent, very civilly, to be sure, that we were 
domg what we could not be iffiowed to do unless accompanied by a 
warder. On inquiry, I ascertained that this new prohibition had been 
in force three months, and that it was dictated by the authorities. 

Now, Sir, the Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower is, I believe. Lord 
DE Ros, or, as the schoolmaster said. Lord de Eore^ to give him his 
due. Lord de Ros comes de Eorihus that came in with the Cou- 
queror; therefore authorities subordinate to his Lordship are the 
authors of the recent edict which expels the pubKc from the precincts 
of the Tower, and they decreed it without his knowledge. You, of 
course, discern the logic of this argument. Lord de Ros is noble ; 
the edict is churlish. It could have been none of bis ; it must have 
been the ordinance of niggardly and presumptuous underlings and 
Jacks-in-Office. If you will publish this letter, the knightly De Ros 
wiU, doubtless, have the uncourteous regulation, which those fellows 
probably dared to promulgate in his name, incontinently rescinded, and 
cause the knaves themselves to be soundly whipped, and imprisoned in 
the most uncomfortable dungeon of the Tower Moat. 

The open space surrounding the Tower may not be an eligible place 
for Reform demonstrations, hut if the public are to remain excluded 
from it, the Government might as well close Kensington Gardens. I 
note, iKr. Punch, with very great dissatisfaction and disgust, the daily 
increasing curtailment of the right of way belonging to us from time 
immemonal, and acquired by User 


Black V* Wliite. 

A WOMAN-HATER of Mr, PuncEs acquaintance declares that the 
substitution of brown for blonde complexions and tresses, is .bringing 
Black-bait into fashion instead of White-bait. 




. ^‘-easures of travelling with your family. 

Ocnsidemle ’p® antthing else tog want ?” 

XNE LgggAGE AGArN, ANG xL^TO^^^-gr ^ 


HYMN OVER DISRAELI. 

(A^m EHB BLETAKON TO THE DeATOG-HOOM OP MemBBKS OP 
IKE Ibmale Faith.) 

^Smtur, The last Tory ;— 

^ that our State’s at 

B^tfo fmt I Pilota^tt 

New Members wJl stand for the City, with ams that have broken the 
m°anTtS?^&'’^s^£® &1wl?r ’ ■ 

Of the joys of onr fonner life **>71^ fj Midst and think 

TOen the douceur jingled sweetly 

Ipr the palm, that Cled WflT *<> 

Those boroughs doriouslv rot+P« «« ji should bring us in. 

As the wind the/^"K^“ “T^hi^wf * A 

sleet. wrgotten. They wiJI naejt in the dust like 


MsS'T«ri^‘*«“ttX?*5S 

Where, tel *“ *^'" 8 ® *« ’’ 

^te'Sk^^riHsSsW'SrS’^””^’' 


ste ss^fS.si?a'cs^^S^s5Sfc j 
ifeSSppSfe'"- 

fts^isrs-aTSawJflss'ieh I 

Tor they giv^wrowth^ wears ^butt^^ mind of the House, 

a»s i?s£’S' 

My friends, I will bore you no corpse called man. 

i^mhirh, cgr.&tTge.a.&'is^.B, 
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BEOILINa HOT. 


CAP AND BELLS ON SCIENCE AND ART. 

Did Me. Beenm. Osboene ever hear of such a person as Dogberry^ 
and such a speech as—" But, masters, remember that I am an ass ; 
though it he not TOtten down, yet forget not that I am an ass ! ” ? 
May Punch inform him that it is Dogberry speaks that speech-»the 
same Dogberry ^ who, when about to examine one he has to deal justice 
to, proclaims, " We will spare for no wit, I warrant you ; here ^s that 
{touching his foreheads) shall drive some of them to a non com I Only 
get the learned writer to set down my excommunication 

Beeital OsBOEiJE has got severgd "learned writers”— short-hand 
writers in the Reporters’ Gallery of the House of Commons— to set 
down his "excommunication” of Me, Cole and the South Kensington 
Museum, and the Grant for Science and Art, and the result is, that 
Me. Osboene, flattering himself that he is the Momus or the Thersites 
of the House of Commons, has proved himself its Dogberry and has 
written himself down "an ass ” in the largest capital letters. 

Beenal " spares for no wit, I warrant you,” He understands that 
this department of Science and Art, with a Museum, and Art Schools, 
and Professors, and Grants of Money, is a project jfor inspiring the 
people with what are called “sesthetical ideas.” Here conceive, 
please, a comic stress upon "sesthetical,” accompanied by what actors 
call a " mug,” which gets a laugh from some barren Members of the 
collective wisdom, who have always heard that Bbenal Osboene is 
" dooced good fun,” and dutifully pay up their guffaw at the first bit 
of "gag” from the funny man, Bebnal, having "got his laugh,” 
goes on. "Whatever the merits or virtues of this country, the people 
were very unimpressionable in matters of Science and Art ”— and, there- 
fore, it is absurd to try to impress them ? Is that Beenal’s logic ? 
That’s about it. His opinion is "that the greater portion of the 
money spent in improving taste finds its way into the pockets of the 
people who were driving a very snug trade in esthetics.” Here 
another comic "mug,” and another laugh from the gallery, and a feel- 
ing here and there, among the emptier vessels of the House, that 
Science and Art generally are a swindle, their official promoters rogues 
and robbers, and sesthetics something to be ashamed of. Encouraged 
by the laughs, Beenal, as low comedians will, goes on writing himself 
down A.S.S., with increased enjoyment. " He was directly against 
the Grant. He had never known that any people had ever acquired 
taste by Government Grants.” Has he ever mown a people with 
taste, and a Government that laughed at Science and Art, and scouted 
the idea of spending money on them ? “In Rome they had no public 
grants, yet look at their beautiful works.” Who paid for these works, 
eh, Beenal, but the Emperors ; and where did thdr money come 
from? "And look at the horrible results we had achieved.” Well, 
look at them, and to what end ? To laugh down every attempt to 
give the instruction and spread the examples which may lead to better 
things ? Is that Bbenal^s logic ? 

" His honourable friend spoke of the great excitement caused in the 


West of England by the show of objects lent by South Kensmgton ; 
but Womb well’s Menagerie would have created equal excitement.” 

Laughter ” notes the reporter. Of course. But what is the inference ? 
Are we to conclude " Art=wild beasts,” iu the eyes of the West, or 
in the judgment of Beenal Osboene ? And if the former, again we 
come back to the question, are we therefore to have no expenditure 
for Science and Art ? But Beenal must have more laughs, so he goes 
into particulars. " There was an Inspector-General witn a salary, and 
occasional inspectors at £3000, and there was a grant for taking the 
Brompton Boilers to the East End of London, in order to improve the 
architectural taste of the people of Whitechapel! {^Hear!^ and 
Laughter^ He found £2,500 a-year for Professors, and from his expe- 
rience of professors in that House he had acquired a great horror of 
them.” Very probably. Suppose we asked the professors in that 
House the effect of their experience of Beenal Osboene ? He goes 
on, hit or miss, " Not satisfied with £2,500 a-year for Professors,” (of 
course, all professors are humbugs and rascals, who draw their salaries 
without earning them,) "the department had put down an addi- 
tional £100 a-year for a professor, who gave his services as Dean. 
He should like to know what were the services the Dean had to per- 
form ? He had only time to take a bird’s-eye view of these items, 
because before comiug down to the House he did not know they would 
be brought on.” You see Beenal is “such fun he can get a laugh 
out of anything with so little trouble 1 A “ bird’s-eye view” is enough 
for him. He requires none of the bother that people have to give them- 
selves who consider reasons, and weigh public needs, and take objects 
into consideration, and inquire about results. 

" At all events he had no hope. That House would vote anything. 
{A Laugh) He spoke to the future and reformed House of Commons.” 
No, Bebnal, stop at your " laugh.” Don’t go too far. Tou speak to 
the future and reformed House of Commons 1 Surely not, if the future 
House of Commons ii^ as they tell us, to include more representatives 
of the working-men, more of those who best know the needs of the 
people, in the way of education, and art, and science ; more of those 
who, when serious matters are in hand, are least likely to be tolerant of 
catchers of barren laughs, and jokers of cynical jokes,— more of those 
who, when they come for reasons, are least likely to he satisfied with 
broad grins. “ He hoped they would he a little more industrious in 
looking after votes, if they did not knock the whole thing on the head. 
He doubted whether they would not knock a great many things on the 
head. {J^newed Laughter)^* One thing, I think, Beenal, they are 
likely to knock on the head. Men of your kidney, scoffers at all that 
lies beyond the rule " Eat, drink, and be merry” ; depreciators of all 
that rises above their own purblind ken ; scorners of a science they 
axe innocent of; mockers of art they are unable to appreciate. 

" How far was Parliament to go with these enormous grants”— (the 
total amount is £162,000)—" for implanting taste in people who had 
no taste P ” On this Colonel Sykes,— staggered, no doubt, at the 
buoyant enjoyment with which Beenal reiterates this depressing 
assurance 1— interpolates an indignant " What ? ” Beenal is down 
on him at once. " He was not speaking of the Scotch. They had 
taste— they had a taste for leaving their own country and not going 
back.” {Much laughter.) Whether at the ndiveti of the Colonel on tabng 
Bebnal au s&ieua, or at the novelty of the joke, or at the readiness of 
Beenal’s impertinence, we are left to find out. 

Colonel Sykes had no such clever "retort” ready for Beenal, but 
proceeded to take him seriously to task for talking such nonsense. As 
n Beenal was worth reasoning with 1 Colonel Sykes never could 
see a joke. Nor can Me. H. A, Beuoe, nor even Henley, who 
followed Colonel Sykes’s lead, in recalling Beenal to reason. But 
Bebnal went too fax even for the toleration of the House when he 
asserted that Nottingham had no School of Art. He provoked a loud 
" Yes, there is,” on the spot, and a formal exposure of his ignorance 
or impudent mistatement in a letter since published iu the Times, 
showing not oMy that there is a School of Art in the town Beenal 
misrepresents, but what it has done and is doing for the arts of design 
by wmch Nottingham mainly lives and thrives. Beenal, not a bit 
abashed at being pulled up, for saying there was no School of Art in 
Nottingham, went on, "The building there was in such a dilapidated 
state, that he had been applied to for assistance, which having regard 
to purity of election, he had no intention to give.” {Laughter) 
Laughter— at what ? At the dilapidation of the Nottingham School 
of Art ? Or at the rich idea of asking Beenal for a subscription 
towards any such good purpose as its repair ? Or at the still richer of 
Beenal’s " regard for purity of election ?” Altogether Bebnal may 
be said to have had a grand day in supply on Science and Art. We 
never remember him in worse fooling. Often as his jokes are mis- 
directed, and the laughter they win a thing to make angels weep, we 
cannot recall an occasion on which his shafts flew wider of ^wisdom’s 
mark, or where the laughter that greeted them was more brainless and 
deplorable, 

Peat Unique.— The'performances of our sportsmen this August have 
not been very brilliant; with one remarkable exception— a great gun of 
Macmillan’s has been successful in " Shooting Niagara at Chelsea. 



THE RACE NOT YET EXTINCT. 

Country SxewsioniM (just landed at Q. W. Terminus). “ Ootod TOtr infokm mb what these ’ebb Busses chaegb from 
Paddington to the Bank t ” 

Itundreary (with an effort). “ Av-m, po’ m’Soul, haven’t ah Idba-h ! Nevee woke ’n one ih m’Lifb ! Should sat a mere 
Twitle I P’wAPS A Shilling, oh Two Shillings. ^Don’t think the "Wascals could have the Conscience to charge you more 
THAN Thtvee Shillings I ’Wouldn’t pay more than Four I I’d see 'em at the D-D-Doo-oocb 1 


NOES AND AYES, 

a iparotfg. 

(With Kikd Permission op the late William Gowpeb, Esq.) 

Between Ayes and Noes a strange contest arose, 

The Eeform Act had set them unhappily wrong, 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows. 

Who carried ttie measure we Ve wanted so long. 

So Chief Baron Fuuek sat to balance the laws. 

So famed for his talent in nicely discerning, 

And the Siar was the lawyer, and afgued the canse 
With a great deal of spleen, and small classical learning. 

*‘In behalf of the Noes it will quickly appear, 

And your Lordship,’* he said, " will undoubtedly find 
** That the Liberals have always been highly sincere, 

** And have talked of Reform measnies time out of mind.” 

Thdn bolding the document up to the Court, J 
“ Your Lordship observes it applies to ^ The People ’ 

Whom Tories have always distrusted, in short, 

Declared bitter foes to the sceptre and steeple. 

Again, would your Lbrdship a moment suppose, 

(’Tis a case that has happened and may he again) 

That the Tories were faced by no critical Noes, 

Do you think we should hear of Reform measures then ? 

" On the whole it appears, and my argument shows 
With a reasoning the Court will never condemn, 

That the Ayes have been forced to Reform by the Noes, 

And therefore all credit is owing to them.” 


Then shifting his side for a backhanded blow. 

He pleaded m jest on behalf of the Ayes, 

Bat missing his point, and abusing Bob Lowe,, 

He made the Court yawn, and quite ready to rise. 

So his Lordship decreed, in a grave solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear without one “if” or “bat,” 
That each party might claim the Reform as its own. 
And the Star must abstain from endeavours at wut. 


“LIGHT THE BEALES-EIRE.”— ‘ 

* ‘ ■ , ,( 

' We like promptitude. The hat is already being got ready, and is to 
go round for the Noble Beales. He has carried the Reform Bill, i 
saved the nation, made Mb.. Walbole cry, and brought Lucbaet to i 
forgive Mb. Bright and Mr. Gladstone. So one of his people'with f 
an obedifent start ” Jumps up to tout for a testimonial to the Noble g 
Beales, and proposes that Ten Thousand Pounds shall be raised. He I 
may put our name down for eigbteenpence towards that amonnt—we I 
have had quite value received in fun at the Noble Beales’s expense. 
On second thoughts, we may make it one-and-ninepeuce, beyond which t 
amount it would oe ostentation to go — ^as we apprehen^ will ^be j 
thought by the msjority of subscribers, . ' " 1; 


Not a Bad, Hit. 

Ie at your next Croquet party the girls are splendiflly handsome and 
draw off the attention of the men from their game, carelessly quote old 
Herrick, and say that it is a case of “ Alawn .... thrown into a fine 
distraction.” ' . 


Tritated tij Jos^L Smith, of No 24 Holford Sciiiare, In ^he Parish of St. Tamea, Cterlceiiwell,iii the Cmnty of Middlesex, at tl e Printiafr Offices of Me «srs. Sradbin 7 ,'ETaas, A Co. . Lombard 
Street, £n the Preemet of Y, hitelriar , iti ilu City of London, and Published by him at No. 85, Reel Street, in the Panah of St. Bride. City cf London — Satukdat, August 34, 1867. 
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“a slip o» the tongue.” 

Yachting ‘‘Then toxt’ll Look trs up at Pbimeose ’ill?” 
lYeiD Acquaintance {gentlemanly man), ‘‘Oh, yes — hear the ‘Zoo, 


We oetek drop in and have a Look at the Monkeys I ’ 


SONG BY AN OLD SAVAGE. 

Beabest girl, for the high cultivation 
Of your form, take all possible care. 

But oh pray to your miud’s information 
Of attention do pay a small share ! 

In a few years, without satisfaction. 

On your toilet you’ll lavish your pains : 

Beauty goes, and a woman’s attraction 
Then entirely depends on her brains. 

While you still keep the figure and features 
Which men gaze on with joy and delight, 

You may say what you will, pretty creatures, 
’Twill be taken for clever and bright. 

Such delusion is owing to Cupid, 

That no word can be uttered amiss. 

Though entirely unmeaning or stupid. 

By the lips that appear made to Mss. 

WTien her mouth’s lines of grace have got broken. 
Eyes grown dim, cheeks are faded and blurred. 
By a woman if nonsense is spoken, 

Man perceives that her speech is absurd. 

’Tis the waist that has ceased to be slender, 

’Tis the ankles that no more are slim. 

When she talks any folly, that render 
All that folly apparent to him. 

Bersevere, then, with earnest endeavour. 

Still those fugitive charms to enhance. 

Study dress as intently as ever. 

With a view to display and to dance. 

But read books, too, that make the mind stronger. 
When your good looks have vanished away. 

And you can’t please the eye any longer, 

That you then may have something to say. 


Bordering on Distraction, 

^ " The Queen on the Borders.” An agreeable varia- 
tion from the usual announcement of Her Majesty being 
on the Slopes. We might have been certain that she 
would be welcome to Ploors, which made a great floral 
isn’t it ? display, and beg to suggest that, from its pre-eminence at 
the present time, it ou^t to be known as First Floors. 


I SEE THEM DANCING ! 

I SEE them dancing on the Mill, 

In Bridewell garb. I see 
Among rogues dancing, dancing still, 
Dishonest Tradesmen three, 

I see, &c. 

Three out of fifty-eight are they. 

For weight and measure short. 

All fined, and those three couldn’t pay. 

At Tower Hamlets Court. 

I see, &c. 

Dance oi^ dance on ; I ’ve steeled my breast ; 

That vision I can bear. 

I only wish I saw the rest. 

All of them, dancing there. 

I see, 


IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Drinks of London, f ram Coculm to Cooper, By a Consumer. 

The Mdinburgh Bnglishman, A Journal for Cockneys in Scotland. 
Burns. An Essay on Scottish Poetry and Petroleum. By a 
Northern Light. 

The Life (f a Bog. By a Man who has Kved one. 

In and Gone to Bed, By the Author of Out and About.” I 

Bed Rufmjhe Et^ged B^ffian of the Ruffled Shirt. A Simple Story 
for the Young. 

Rasy A-Read, or Westminster Wins. A Work for the People. 

TJnciml Engineering. By a Thames Embanker. 

The lions. An Epic Poem in four Attitudes. By Sm E L . 


A GREAT COMING DOWN. 

AIr Punch, 

Last week I wrote to you in a manner expressive of profound 
This week I address you in a manner indicative of the deepest disap- 
pointment. I had seen a ladder and a rope on the equestrian statue 
of the Duke op Wellington at Hyde Park Comer, and I naturally 
concluded that these were the premonitory symptoms (as its neigh- 
bours at St. George’s Hospital would say) of the decline and fall of 
that wondrous work of Art. I was wrong. All hope is over. The 
ladder and the rope are gone, but the statue remains in statu quo — I 
openly avow that this is an appropriation of a joke hoary ia its an- 
tiquity ; indeed, when a very little boy, I remember being warned that 
nothing had been left unsaid or unsung about the statue— nevertheless, 

1 shall quote in reference to its present position a piece of Latinity 
that you may have heard before— (etemumque sedebit. Some- 
thing I suppose was wrong, and required to be repaired, perhaps in 
the Duke’s bust. I know I was ready to bust with rage when I found 
out my mistake. I have one hope left. I hear that the new Parlia- 
ment will pull down and level everything. If it will only lay its 
democratic hands 'on this huge ugly bronze that 1 am compelled to 
pass twice every, day, I will get an order and go and hear Beales speak 
the first time he addresses the House. 

Yours (for the second time of asking), 

A Daily Supperer. 

— — " — — - I 

A Little Grame that Don’t Pay*. 

By the judgment of Baron Beakwell, the operative tailors have 
lost the game of Picquet they have been carrying on with their masters, 
and had better now pocket their losses, give up play, and go to work 
again. 

We know not whether Sheffield has many “ Wise Saws,” but she 
certainly has very foolish Sawgrinders. 
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DISTICTniTIES OF GAME-PBESEEYIirG. 




» ' TjRELT these are bad 

vtdk 7Dim| 

how to baffle these clever 
^eratives, ^which 

friends who may be send- 
ing him grouse or black- 
game from the heather, 
or partridges from the 
stubbl|s. ^ Please^ fasten 

with strong twine, and 
seal the ends of it with yonr seal. And so you may defy the poachers of 
the station, and the stoats and weazels of the goods train, and the 
parcels* office. 

A FEW FRIENDS. 

I 

(IN' SEVERAL TABLEAUX FROM MT PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 
TABLEAU I. 

Ab cmicis 7ms libera me, 

I write the title bitterly, sarcastically zxA apropos of a foot laid up on 
two chairs, a slipper of soft pocket-handkerchiefs and linseed hot. les, 
all through my friends : using the word not in its widest sense, but as 
describing a circle withm a square (no fashionable square with a circle 
of accidental acquaintance, but a mathematical ideal), which'shall in- 
clude aU relations, acquaintances and Mends, excepting those four 
I intimates in the four angles with whom I would trust my money or my 
life— my life or my money, I don’t know which to put first when 
speaking of friends. To take my life is no temptation to anyone— to 
take my money might be : but as a rule I have yqxj little more in my 
pocket than suffices for ray modest daily wants (I can rough it on 
Fotage a la Eeine and venison) at the Club, and the waiter’s change 
in postage-stamps. 

tU wap. What becomes of these postage-stamps given in change ? 
They get mixed up with the fluff mysteriously accumulated in the 
waistcoat pockets (or other pockets, but sap waistcoat) and disappear, 
leaving not even a trace of the gum behind. 

The term Priends now comprehends the old English gossip and 
neighbour. Gossip was an excellent word. As to neighbours, any- 
one, rich or moderately well off, resident in London, might ask, with- 
out offence, Who is my neighbour ? ” it being a rule, with few 
ex^tibns, in this vast city, never to know the dweller “ next door.” 

when the postman leaves a letter at my door, the number being 
mine hut not the name, I can’t tell him where the gentleman, who 
toms out to be the “ next door,” lives. The servant can, though. 
The domestics have a club, I imagine, in the neighbourhood, where 
they talk over all our affairs (yours and mine, the masters’ and mis- 
tresses’) when they go for the supper beer, or are out running a 
arrand.” ! 

way. Who ever saw John Calves “rimning a arrand?” 
WmTOg, many a time— running never. There is an old shambling 
iudividum attached to the square who runs on all Calves’s arrands, 
and imdertakes all such low work as getting cabs^ taking parcels to a 
i forth, for pints of beer and occasional coppers, wMle 

j Mr. John lounges in the little club-room near the bar of nis favourite 
I haunt, negligently awaiting the return of his emissary, while master- 
ha ! ha !— is faming and fretting in a white tie and stiff collar behind a 
wmdow-blind, wondering “ why the doose that fellow isn’t quicker.” 

However, away to your pleasures and your duties, ye master- 
servants and servant-masters^ a twinge in my foot reminds me that I 
mtend to write about my friends. 1 begin with my Hearty Eriend. 
I open my photographic album and offer you his portrait. It is through 
him that I am here— through him that I am laid up. “ Thou art the 
cause of this ^guislu my mother/ as the song says, only for '"My 
Mother” read " My Hearty Eriend,” and there vou have it. 

Behold him here : age uncertain— not thirty-five, over twenty-five. 
Dress— easy : b.eard and moustache. To return to that song I was 
quoting just now, “ We ml, "iwas in a crowds* when somebody operatic 
was singing something operatic, written by a young musical friend of 


mine, (I have his picture further on in the book, “ Number xtyfour 
in the Book,”c as the worthy PAi>i>.ffiius Gkebnus would say. By the 
way, does he say it now ? Tempora rmtantur et nos mutamur in Evans) 
in the front drawing-room (Lady Dilly Tarntie at home, you know, 
Toosday — Moosic) while we were perspiringly listening to the dulcet 
sounds on the landing. 

“ Beautiful ! ” says my Hearty Eriend to me, winking. 

“ Yes, very good,” I reply. Being hot and crushed I am very nearly 
' speaking the truth, and saying that that conceited young gentleman 
with a tenor voice (which is effective just as far as I can reach with 
my arm) is a humbug, only that I don’t know who may be stan(ring 
at my elbow. Hate giving pain to anyone. And, after all, what is it to ^ 
me whether young Jakes de Cantor is a humbug as to his voice or 
not? Let Society’s detectives find him out— it’s not my work, 
specially as I hear old Smilbr, the well-preserved literary and musical 
professional pet of the Eensmgton and Brompton salom, praising 
De Cantor. 

Another and a slier wink brings us, my Hearty and^ me, to^ the de- 
serted refreshment,*where the attendant mixes us^ an iced drink, and 
we forget our trials above in the pleasures of the sideboard below. 

My Hearty Eriend asks when I am going out of Town ? I don’t 
know. Soon? Very. Too hot for London. Where ? Again I don’t know. 
Dieppe ? Perhaps. Scarborough ? 1 ’ve never been to Scarborough. 
Torquay ? Oh, uo. So we ran up the gamut ; from sea to sea, as my 
Eunny Eriend (picture farther on) would say. 

I suppose, says My Hearty Eriend, it’ll come to Brighton at last ; 
it always does. 

I dispute this conclusion. I am tired of Brighton. I know Brighton 
by heart. It is London over again. You have to dress at Brighton, 
(as if you hadn’t anywhere ehe—^oh pudor /) You meet everyone 
at Brighton. It is so glaring. So hot: baking. Excursion trains ! 
spoil it on Saturday and Sunday. One can’t be quiet. Hearty Eriend j 
agrees. Carried nem, con. Anywhere but Brighton. ***** | 

Here we are. Brighton. 

We meet on the pier. Hearty Eriend five times as hearty by reason 
of the sea air, and myself. 

“ Hullo 1” says he. 

"Hullo I” says I. 

" Thought it would come to this/ says he. " It always does.” 
This sort of remark annoys me, because it seems as if I hadn’t come 
here of my own free will. " Well,” says he, presently, " writing any- 
thing new ? ” This sort of question, if your profession is literature, 
does annoy one, and it’s this heedless sort of hearty fellow who always 
puts it. He thinks it shows that he is interested in you, although he 
doesn’t care whether you are writing or not, whether it ’s " new ” or 
not, (as though you wrote an old thing over and over again : the 
absurdity of his question is too much ; if he does it again I shall remon- 
strate,) because he won)t buy it, he won’t read it, or if he does, he’ll 
only remark that the illustrations to the book were first-rate (why 
doesn’t he say the advertisements at once P) and at this moment even, 
as he puts the question, his attention is occupied with a small sailing 
vessel in the oflmg, (being a little uncertain as to the whereabouts of 
the offing, say, "out at sea”), so that he doesn’t hear your modest 
answer of " No, nothing in particular,” by which I mean, that though 
I am preparing a work which will startle the world and make my name 
for ever, yet it wouldn’t interest him in his present mood, and is on 
subjects too lofty and sublime for a man who can’t rise above a boat in 
the offing (I ’ll ask a sailor where the offing really is) or dirty boys 
going up to their knees in the waves. 

" You want shaking up a bit,” says my Heai^ Eriend. " Get up 
early : bathe in the sea. Walk. Hide, and go in for exercise.” He 
says he ’ll take it upon himself to make me as right as a trivet. He 
invites himself to supper with me so heartily, and accepts his own invi- 
tation so readily, that it really sounds as if I ’d asked him to come. 
He settles his own time, " 10.30, after the band on the pier has 
finished, and we ’ve had a walk.” 

My object is quiet (which I obtain by going to the Old Ship Hotel, 
whose proprietor, Mr. Arthur be Bacon, sends from his doors 
street musicians with instruments of torture) and liealth, in order to 
pursue my studies with a mem sana in corpore sano. 

How I have attained my oWect up to the present time will appear 
from this first sketch of my Hearty Eriend. 

By the way, I went on the beach and asked a boatman, a regular 
tar, where " the offing” was. He didn’t know. He asked another. 
He shook his head. They consulted a third. None of them knew, but 
suggested that it was a fine day for a sail, and preferred their services 
in a boat- I hesitated; if we went out very far we might see the 
offing. But there ’snot time enough before oinner. After this they 
wanted something to drink my healtliu Another day, my good men* 
when X go out to the offing. 

Consistency. — A respected contemporary aud neighbour recently 
wrote that "the Irish questions should be treated in a manly way.” 
Boldly carrying out its own views, it last week headed a column 
" Hibernia Redivivus.” 
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THE STAY AT HOME. 

Atjgxtst. 

Let otheis brave the treacberous ocean. 

And tempt the smile of summer seas. 

And for the peristaltic motion 
Of lower viscera woo the breeze : 

Their state I picture, hear the murmur 
Of ocean, in my garden chair. 

And from the base of terra-firma 
Conceive the qualms I do not share. 

Let others, not so greatly daring. 

The sea-side watering-place essay : 

Prom shingle-beach, at ocean staring. 

Doze through the lazy length of day. 

A better game in garden shade is 
To fancy lodgings by the sea. 

Their bugs, their bills, and their landladies. 

And thank my stars they fret not me. 

Let others toil o’er hill and heather, 

With aching back and dripping brow, 

Parched throat, and tongue as dry as leather. 

To chase the wild “ pack’s” whirring row ; 
To realise such joys I ’m able 
In fancy, but m fact I ’m not ; 

And so prefer upon my table 
To find the grouse by others shot. 

Let others, duly armed with Mukray, 
Circular-notes and passports yare, 

O’^r continental regions hurry, 

Climb Alps, through galleries gape and stare : 
Submit to whiskered courier’s fleecmg, 

And harpy hosts of the hotel, 

I ’ll, roam abroad my club-room’s peace in. 

And read the tales that travellers tell. 

Let others seek the joys of Paris, 

Or pace the BxposUMs round. 

Crowd restaur antSj where meagre fare is 
At monstrous prices to be found : 

In stuffy theatres feel yawny. 

Or woo the shade of boulevard limes, 

Paris I’ll do in Galignani, 

My Exposition in The Times, 

In toil let others take their pleasure. 

At home, abroad, by land, o’er seas ; 

My life by wiser rule I ’ll measure, 

And take my pleasure at mine ease. 

Like mine own gods Epicurean, 

Cool drinks I ’ll quaff, my ’bacca blow, 

And from its smokers blue empyrean, 

Watch wretched tourists’ toil below ! 


CHANGE OE HAIR TOR LADIES. 

My Dear Miss Brown, 

youNG ladies, as a rule, have little time to read the news- 
papers, at least such is the excuse when I ever ask my daughter to tell 
me what The Times says on the subject of Reform, or other interesting 
topic. “Tatting” is to her far more important than The Times^ and 

S uitios of no account compared with the piano. A newspaper is 
istory, and journalists Historians ; but young ladies, if they ever 
read, prefer a trashy novel to the best of leading articles. 

However, ^ and most young ladies are now at the seaside, where 
there is nothing else to do but eat and drink and bathe, and go to bed, 
and then get up again. So after you have taken your aip into the sea, 
you ^ doubtless take a dip into the columns of The Tost, or other 
fashionable journal. Perhaps, then, you have seen this interesting 
paragraph, which has lately filled a comer in nearly every newspaper 
that ladies ever look at 

** The last freak of fashion is to give the coup de to the peaj-l-powdor, white 
lead, and rouge that have so long reigned. Even ibolladonna Is to he discarded, and 
golden will shortly bo as rare as the real auburn tint of nature, if nob stiU 
rarer. Tho decree has gone foith for black hair and bronze concplescions, and these 
will, no doubt, be shortly very numerous.” 

I can sympathise most heartily, my dear Miss Brown, with the 
pleasurable pride which this announcement must have caused in you. 
At length, then, you and your fair sisters — no, I don’t quite meBXi fair 
msters— have the ^ppiness of hearing that light hair is out of fasmon. 
The Venus of society must now be a brunette, if she would be most 


beautiful in the eyes of Paris. Golden opinions are no longer won by 
girls with golden hair. Black hair and bronze complexions ” are to 
reign in favour henceforth. To be deemed a beauty now o’ nights one 
must be next door to a negress. 

Well, every dog has its day, and every girl should have hers also. 
The blondes have had their innings, and it is but fair to send the 
brunettes to the wicket. I wish them all success, provided they play 
fair, and never try to win a husband by bowling underhand at him. 
There was something nnderhand in the pearl-powder and rouge to 
which the blondes so much resorted, and foul play may be practised on 
the side of the brunettes, if we may put faith in the following 

“ The destructive nature of the chemical agents usually employed for dyeing the 
hair black is well known to our readers. To give a lady of fashion the complexion 
of a gipsy, nothing is needed but a little walnut juice, and we have reason to know 
that this has already found its way to the toilette-table. It has at least the negative 
merit of not being so dangerous as some of the poisonous cosmetics that have 
preceded it.” 

A pot of pickled walnuts is not a very pretty adjunct to the toilette 
table ; but some ladies would descend to the use of any ugliness to add 
to their attractions. You, my dear Miss Brown, are happily quite 
dark enough by nature to be fashionable ; and as j^ou had the sense to 
wear your own complexion when it was out of fashion, you deserve the 
fullest compliments that now can be bestowed on you. But will Miss 
Write be equally sagacious, do you think? Having failed to win a 
husband by wearing her li^ht hair, will she abstain from dying it jet 
black that she may gain one ? Then, supposing that next season the 
mode again should change, and blondes be in the fashion 1 How sorry 
will Miss White be that she vainly tried to vie with the attractions of 
Miss Black, by using walnut juice and lead-combs ! 

Eashion is a weathercock, and varies every day, and woe betide all 
those who dye in order to be fashionable. Yet, no matter how absurd, 
fashion always has its votaries. Were mermaids’ hair in vogue, green 
chignons would ere long be as plentiful as cabbages. Some ladies will 
do anything in order to be stared at. I should not feel surprised to 
see a girl’s hair dyed sky-blue, as a capillary attraction. Ta Femme a 
la barb^ when her charms begin to fade, will perhaps make a sensation 
as the Eemale Bluebeard. 

Although cautioned almost daily against using “ dangerous dyes ” 
and "poisonous cosmetics,” silly ladies still continue artificially to 
alter the colour of their hair, and smear their skin with pigments. 
Like desperate gamblers, they " stand the hazard of the dye,” and shut 
their eyes to all the consequences. I wonder that they are not warned 
of the perils of their course by the wrecks they see around them. You 
can hardly turn yourself in any " fashionable circle,” without seeing 
what sad havoc art has played with nature. Eaded hair and spoilt 
complexions make girls or five-and-twenty look nearly twice their age. 
By trying to be “ beautiful for ever” a woman may depend on being 
hideous for ever. Premature grey hair will doubtless soon come into 
fashion, and early wrinkles and crowsfeet will be considered quite 
becoming. Art wDl struggle to supplant the exhausted charms of 
nature ; and when the use of noxious dyes has quite destroyed the 
colours which are natural to the hair, lovely glossy brown and black 
will be considered out of fashion, and fresh charms will be supplied by 
beautiful mauve curls, or bright magenta chignons. 

There are masculine fools aHve, no doubt, as woU as feminine ; but 
most men, I imagine, will agree with Sipmr Benedick that, if a girl 
be worth the marrying, her hair may be what colour it pleaseth 
Heaven to give her. Moreover, they may think that the inside of the 
head stands a chance of being neglected, when inordinate attention is 
paid daily to the outside. A girl who dyes her hair is a sort of a she- 
pirate who sails under false colours, and I strongly advise bachelors to 
ive her a wide berth, in order to avoid the risk of being captured 
y her. 

You, my dear Miss Brown, are far too sensible to need advice on 
this or any matter connected with the toilette : but if my good friend 
Mr, Bunch will kindly print this letter, other ladies than yourself will 
have the privilege of reading it, and Miss White may take the hint 
that walnut juice, when used for pickling a brunette, will clearly not 
preserve her from the fate of being laughed at. 

With the assurance of my most distinguished admiration for you, 
and every pretty girl who has the courage to be natural, believe me, 
yours sincerely, Solomon Solon Smixr. 


Marriage in High Life. 

Lo, yonder the Temple of Hymen, 

Saint George’s by Hanover Square ! 

High Priests in the nuptial knot tie men 
And women of quality tlicre. 

A couple, gentility’s llower, 

To splice there arc oft two or three ; 

As though it took much parson-power 
To tether grand dame to grandee. 

A Dangerous Character.— A man who "takes life” cheerfully. 





MR. AND MRS. TITWILLOW. P.P.C. 

THE PENNY-A-LTNERS’ GATHERING. BURYING THE HATCHET. 


Maech, march, Penny-a-liniag lads. 

Get all your pencils and flimsy in order ! 

After the Queen, across Tweed-dale and Teviot-dale, 

Jenkins and Co. have gone over the Border I 

Come from the desks where at “slips” you’ve been slogging, 
Dens where yon scribble, slap-bangs where you dine— 

Come, as “our own,” or “our special,” still dogging 
Royalty’s steps, at a penny the line ! 

Then, march, march, &c. 

Who is the Queen that her head she should shelter 
Prom prick of your pencil, and quip of your quill ? 

Where is the harm to bepuff or bepelt her 
With fun, or lip-loyalty, fulsomer still ? 

Then, march, march, &c. 

Pond of small scandal and gossip of great ones, 

Strong is the strain of the snob in John Bull ; 

Why should the papers not toady the state ones, 

Smes when it quickens, and fills columns full ? 

Then, march, march, &c. 

Privacy’s privilege is not for magnates, 

“ Pollowers” of Queens, if not maids, are “ allowed 

PljJJikeyflom. fidgets, and snobbishness stagnates. 

If their least doings are not sung aloud. 

Then march, march, ^ Penny-a-lining lads. 

Get all your pencils and flimsy in order. 

After the Queen in her progress throng Roxburgh, 
Jenkins and Co. have gone over the jBorder I 


The Wbatheb^ and the Geops.— Always have your hair 
out very short m the hottest weather. 

Double-Bass.— Two Glasses of Bitter. 


It is pleasing to read that no time has been lost by our leading 
statesmen in showing that the political Millennium has arrived, 
and that those whose ^ doctrines have hitherto been most hostile 
axe, now that Reform .is accomplished, prepared to fraternise with 
the utmost amiability. We see* by^ the Morning Toit that on 
Monday week Mb. Bei&ht entertained at the Reform Club a 
select party, among whom were Lobd Dbeby, Lobd Geosvenob, 
Lobd Elcho, Mb. Disbaeli, Lobd Obanbobne, Mb. Wabd Hunt, 
Majob Knox, Mb. Roebuck, and the Duke op Buckingham, ana 
that on Tuesday, the eve of the prorogation, Mb. Disbaeli had a dinner 
at Grosvenor Gate, at which were present, in addition to some leading 
Conservatives, both the Members for Birmingham, Mb. Hadpield. 
Mb. James White, and Mb. Bbbnal Osbokne. Lobd Debbt had 
intended to conclude the Session with a grand banquet in St. James’s 
Square, and the intention was carried out, though the noble Earl was 
prevented from presiding. Lobd Malmesbubt took the head of the 
table, and was faced by Eabl Russell; Mb. Bbight, Sib Gboege 
Bowyee, The O’Donoghub, Loed Ambebley, Mb. Petee Tayioe, 
and other distinguished Liberals being present, in addition to a large 
party of Ministerial supporters. Toasts, of course, are exploded in 
all societies superior to churchwardens and costermongers, but Mb. 
Gladstone begged for a single exception to the rnle, and in a most 
graceful speech proposed the health of the Cabinet, coupled with the 
hope that they would never forget the principles which placed the 
House of Commons at the head of the Ministry. Mb. Disbaeli 
neatly replied that he hoped never so far to forget mmself. A Reform 
banquet is to be given at the Agricultural HaU, and Mb. Beales has 
made it a condition of his attentog that the Parliamentary leaders on 
both sides shall be cordially invited. AU this is as it shoula be. 


Sea-Side News. 

A WAITEB, at one of the hotels of a fashionable watering-place, 
lately decamped ^with the entire silver and plate laid for a breakfast 
Rebind ^ ^ ^ toast, and “ left not a tagsk 
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BOOBIES AT BOSTON (U.S.) 

“ Boston is a pretty place,” 
the Yankee song says, 
“And so is Philadelphy.” 
Particulaxly Boston, now- 
ever, one would infer from 
the subjoined item of in- 
telligence : — 

“Evil Effects of Boat- 
Racino.— A Boston religious 
paper proposes to abolisli the 
Aiimial Boat Races between 
Yale and Harvard, for the reason 
that they destroy good feeling 
between colleges, interfere with 
studies and foster dissipation.*’ 

Boston, indeed, must be 
a pretty considerable place 
to contain a number of 
sanctimonious spoonies 
large enough to support 
a paper capable of propos- 
ing to put down the manly 
sport of boat-racing. These 
miserable creatures pro- 
bably belong to the tee- 
total section of fanatical nincompoops. Are there any such in England ? 
The United Kingdom Alliance may be with too much reason suspected of 
containing members who would like, if they were able, to,,do away mth 
the Oxford and Cambridge annual boat-race on the Thames on the n^cu- 
lousjplea that it destroys good feeling between the two Uniyersities, 
and interferes with the studies of the undergraduates, but for the real 
reason that it occasions large quantities of beer to be consumed at 
Putney, Barnes, and Hammersmith. 



RUBENS AND REMBRANDT 


VBRSTTS 


ELOHO AND AUCTIONEER. 


Lobd Eloho is Mr. good friend at Wimbledon, and a .plea- 

sant, courteous kindly gentleman anywhere. He is an enthusiastic 
and excellent T olunteer ofB.cer, and has a reputation for connoisseurship 
in Art. He had better take care how he airs that reputation in the 
House of Commons. There is no place where connoisseurship habitually 
talks more nonsense, and where Art has sorer reason to cry “ Saye me 
from my friends I ” And if eyer that cry should haye been heard, it was 
when Lobd Edoho was attacking the authorities of the National 
Gallery for cleaning the Beavmont Rubem^ and for buying the 
Suermondi Bmbrmdi. Nobody knows better than Mr. Punch the 
danger of trusting tne pictures to common cleaners, or the ruin that 
is usually inyolyed in so-called “restoration.” But nobody knows 
better, also, the conceited ignorance of the connoisseurship that talks of 
the dimness of dirt and the brown-incrustation of old varnish or 
liquorice water, as “the meUowing hand of time,” or the “exquisite 
tone of the painter’s final glazing.” 

Mb. Boxald and M!b. W obnum have had the courage to brave this 
talk, and the power to persuade the Trustees of the National Gallery 
that it may and ought to be braved in the interests of the great painters 
and the great public. They have had most carefully removed, under 
their own watchful superintendence, the darkened linseed oil with 
which Sib Geobg-b Beaumont (who relished "a bit of the brown ” in 
a picture, as Db. Johnson did in a roast fillet of veal) had bedaubed 
the magnificent Rubens landscape, which he bequeathed to the| 
National Gallery. Not a touch of colour, nor an inch of restora- j 
tion has been allowed. The foul oil has been removed, nothing | 
else; and the picture has been restored to its original splendour | 
of ween trees, and glowing grass, and evening sky of azure and 
gold, md tender distance of etherial blue. And this blessed trans- 
formation from Sib Gbobgb Beaumont’s “mellowness” to the great 
Antwerp painter’s pristine splendour of nature. Lord Edcho was ill- 
advised enough to talk of m the House of Commons, as “a reduction 
firom a glowing Rubens to a cold blue picture.” Why the operation is 
the very reverse. It is the resurrection of a glowing Rubens out of 
Sm Gbobgs Beaumont’s brown mud-bath. Lobd Eloho will not 
dispute the ^authority of the late C. L. Leshb, as profound and capable 
a Iwer of his art, and as unimpeachable a witness to fact in connection 
with it^ ever fived or wrote. Mb. Coleridge quoted the passage 
m the Ho^efor LrOBD Elcho’s benefit ; but it was not printed, and its 
purport.is incorrectly rendered by the reporters. Mr. Punch supplies it 


Much has been said,” writes Leslie in his Handbook for Young 
Patntm (p. 218), “about what has been taken firm the pictares in 
the National Gallery, but nothing about what hat been put on them. 


I do not believe that anything injurious has been added to them since 
the establishment of the gallery, unless it may be oil varnish, which 
has become more yellow ; but about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury it was not unfrequent for the possessors of old pictures to have 
them toned, as it was called. The noble landscape by Rubens, then the 
property of George Beaumont, was saturated with limeed oil to pre- 
vent its scaling from its panel, and this was suffered to dry on the surface. 
There is, therefore, under the deep yellow coating which now ocroers it, a 
fresh and natural picture, the picturePjoi^m^ left, and which the w(yrld 
may never be permitted to see againP 

Happily, since Leslie wrote, the direction of the National Gallery 
has fallen into the hands of one who adds courage to his reverence for 
old Art, and thanks to that courage, we have been permitted once 
more to see Rubens’s chateau as Rubens painted it, and not through 
Sib George Beaumont’s mask of linseed oil. Eor this good work 
Boxall is now hauled over 'the coals by Lord Eloho, who 
has allowed himself to echo the charges of some persistent assailants 
of the National Gallery direction, into whatever hands it falls. It is a 
case of eyes against prejudice, of nature versus convention, of Rubens 
against Beaumont, of the summer’s green and blue and gold against 
the varnish-maker’s brown. Let all who remember what the picture 
was go and see what it is ; and let them do homage to the courage that 
has pron^ted and sanctioned this work of rightly called restoration. 

Lord Eloho was not happier, we venture to think, in his attack on 
the picture of Christ Blessing Idttle Childrm^mjg\% for a Rembrandt, 
from the Suermondt collection at Aix-larOhapeille.i Even if an emi- 
nent auctioneer have assured Lord Eloho that the picture would 
fetch nothing at Christie and Manson^s, that may prove a good deal 
as to the judgment of bidders at Christie and jS^anson’s, but it 
proves notwag as to the merits of the picture. Btere, again, we 
appeal from Lord Eloho and his auotioae€)ar to that can recog- 
nise, still more to hearts that can feel, expressioiL Let them go, and 
study the face of that Christ, who tenderly lays his hand on the head 
of the child, the mother who checks the cM0.’s wandering attention, 
the groum of men and women who press mmously rowd the Master. 

, The Master’s face may be homely, the hand may be ill-shaped, the 
child may be an ugly little Dutch toddle^ the mother a common, un- 
lovely Amsterdam housewife, the surrounding gazers the veriest Holland 
homesp^s ever painted ; but look at the depths of sorrowiug tender- 
nws, infinite love, ineffable yearning, in the expression of that face, and 
the action of that hand! Look at the perfect mastery of childish 
character in the central little one, the mmgled awe, veneration, and 
faith m the mother, the play of emotion, variously shaded curiosity, 
impatience, doubt, belief— in the crowd. And when you have looked, 
long and well, do not consult Lord Elcho’s auctioneer about the value 
of the picture ; ask your own hearts, is not this the work of one of the 
greatest geniuses that ever recorded humanity and divmity upon 
canvas, and what genius of this calibre is to be found in the school 
from which this picture comes, except Rembrandt ? 


CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Eor persons like ourselves who know nothing about business, the 
money market news is often full of mysteries. Here, for instance, is a 
puzzling morsel of intelligence 

“ The general rate for the best hills out of doors is 1 J per cent.** 

We know less about arithmetic than even about business: else 
perhaps we might be tempted to propound a rule of three sum to the 
following effect ; — If the rate for the best bills out of doors is 1| per 
cent., what per-centage would be given for a bad bill rated indoors ? 
In our Ignorance we wonder what is meant by bills being rated out of 
doors. Are bills affected by the open air, and have they a different 
value when paid somewhere within doors, or somewhere else dl fresco ? 


A Hint to Publisliers. 

Advertisements ought to be more explicit, A musical friend of 
ours, an enthusiast about the Opera and Opera singers, seeing the 
announcement of the contents of a weekly periodical headed “Indus- 
trious Lucca,” instantly sent out for the number, |in the belief tbit it 
would give him some gossip about the famous Pauline, and perhaps 
state the sum total of her earnings during the past Season. His disap- 
pointment may be imagined when he found that the article was «ul 
about an Italian city audits works and buildings, and had no mpre to 
do with Pauline Lucca than it had with Pauline BeschapeUci! 


MALMESBURY’S ENGLISH AGAIN. 

His Lordship says to The Tims, “ Having more than once descsribed 
it as mine prqprio motu, I shall feel obliged to you to publish this 
statement.” Your Latin is unexoeptionablei, myLoYdt but your English 
is less convincing. Do you mean that yoaf repeatedly stai^ what you 
object to? Then why say that you didr 




DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

MBS. TODPLBS, HAVING BOUGHT A SEWING MACHINE, “MAKES UP” FOE HER HUSBAND A NEAT SUIT FOR THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBBE. 


MISADYENTUEB CALLED MANSLAUGHTER. 

A Talk between Two Fellows, 


1^^ Fellow. How dry the papers are ! 

%nd Fellow. So they ought to be. So is the season. 

Id F, Yes, but it does Bghten now and then, and rain cats and dogs. 
^nd F. Which the journals report. 


F, At the greatest possible length. There is little else in them 
than accounts ofproyincial concerts and accidents and offences. 

^%dF. There was an accident and offence in one reported the other 
day inr^J^ Tims^ the poisoning by laudanum sold in mistaie for tinc- 
ture of rhubarb at Leicester. 

'UtF. Ah, yes, mA. the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter agj^st the shopkeeper who made the blunder. 

Quite right ; and I nope he ’ll be convicted, and get penal 

SGl^VTlTlXQ 6 

1^^ F. Well ; but a blunder is not a crime. 

2nd F. It is worse, as you must know. People who make fatal 
mistaJ^s ought to be hanged, to encourage others to take more care. 

mF, Ana then they would in the first place take care of themselves. 
Is not tins just what happened in the case at Leicester ? When the 
tradesman discovered that he had sold laudanum by mistake, what did 
he do? Did he send for a doctor ? 

2ndF. No, the brute. As the report says, “Instead of promptly 
calling in medical aid, he resorted to his own skill in medicine, and, 
suggested the propriety of giving the child a powder and a little 
antimony wme. 

F. E^ctly so ; and why ? He knew that in cases of death 
uuuurring through the inadvertent sale of poison, coroner’s juries 


2nd F, What a selfish beast any one must be who could yield to such 
a temptation ! 

F. Is not Society just as selfish in enforcing responsibilitjr for its 
own mere safety, with a view to precaution alone, ahcf irrespectively of 
right or wrong ? Society, as represented by coroners’ juries, with the 
concurrence of others who ought to know better, seems to have adopted 
the truly cynical plan of punishing men as dogs are punished with 
regard to mere acts, and regardless of motives. When responsibility 
is shirked and people are suffered to die, by the self-preservativeness to 
which retribution void of justice solely appeals, does not the vindictive 
selfishness of Society defeat its own end r 
I 2nd F. There may he something in that. 


WANTS EXPLANATION. 

Mr. Punch, 

In the course of the entertaining Debate on Science and Art 
that cheered the last hours of the House^ the mysterious expression, 
“ Democratic Jewellery ” was used, I beheve, as a quotation. What 
does it mean P Are we going to secure Bbaxes’s rings and Dicksok’s 


r- o ■^MVi.Tw.xvujj.u Qoao UJ. JJUASUU, DUXTUILCI » JUXICS 

jcturn a verdict of manslaughter against the vendor. He Joiew 
that it the child died without the knowledge of a medical man, the 


tnat IE tne cnila died wituout the knowledge of a medical man, the 
^use of its death might escape discovery. This was a strong tempta- 
non not to send for one. It is a temptation which every chemist and 
drt^gist, or any other man who by defect of sight, failure of memory, 
or involuntary absence of mind, has made a slip endangering life, is 

tolfOT f Jony^^ ^ ^ ^ 


with the assistance of Mr. Layarp and a Committee of Experts, the 
most exquisite gems that money can procure, and present them, with a 
complimentary address beautimlly engrossed on vellum, in the name 
of the nation, to the leading members of the League, their wives, and 
daughters ? I write in some amtation, and shall be relieved if you can 
assure me that I am wrong in both my interpretations of this obscure 
phrase “ Democratic Jew^ery.” Your obedient l^rvant, 

A Plub Coat and Buf]^ Waistcoat Mjln* 


ECHO from SHEFnBLD. 

Beab^ AND Co. are getting up a dinner to “ the chiefs who led the 
/an. What about those who ought to be in it ? 
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PUNCHES ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Zeus be lauded, we bare got to the end of the Alphabet and of 
the Parliament simultaneously. 

Monday, August 19. The Ritualistic Commission, after twenty sit- 
tings, managed to come to the report just in time to enable the excellent 
pRDd:A,TE OE ALL Englaiti) to auuounce the fact, but not in time to permit 
.the Bishop op Shaptesburt to tear the document to pieces before the 
House of Lords. This arrangement was as neat as a pin, and ran like 
one into Lord Shaptesburt, 

Who, in withdrawing his Anti-church MiUinery Bill, said he should 
not comment on the delay, but^ he was sure that the country would. 
Twelve hundred and twenty petitions had been presented in favour of 
the Bill he was obliged to ^ve up. He made some strongish remarks 
about apostates from Church principles. 

The Archbishop said that the questions for the Commission were of 
the greatest importance, and had demanded time, and that the Members 
had been honest and steadfast. 

The Bishop op London bore testimony to their earnestness, and hoped 
that when Lord Shaptesburt read the report he would duly appre- 
ciate it. Mr. Punch inclines to make a picture of Lord Shaptesburt 
performing these two acts, and is deterred only by the consideration 
that an artist ought not be called upon for a work of terror at this 
languid period of the year. 

lu the Commons Mr. Newdegate signified that next year he should 
make a motion bearing on the present system whereby folks who are 
sentenced to the drop are let down so very much easier. But where is 
the BiU for amendiug the law of Capital punishment, and classifying 
offences ? 

The Masters and Servants BiU was said by Lord Elcho to have 
been immensely improved by the Lords, whose amendments were 
accepted. It contains no provision that housemaids shall not wear 
chignons and shall wear caps, which is regrettable,^ but while Mrs. 
Myadleclasse imitates the Marchioness of Manvlands it will be difficult 
to prevent Miss Mseuial from imitating Mrs. Myddleclasse. 

Very few people in London slept this night. We passed it in 
wandering about our houses, blinkmg at the lightning flashes, crying ! 
out “0, and telling one another that thunder seldom did any 

harm. And, as the schoolboys elegantly put it, Jupiter Pluvius 
descended plop. 

Tuesday. Rojral Assent to a heap of Bills, among them the London 
Traffic Bill, which if the City sets its face against, the City will get 
something else in the face from a hand not more remarkable for the 
kindness with which it can pat than for the vigour with which it can smack. 

Wednesday, August 21, 1867, the Session came to an end. The daily 
journals did us out of the usual three or four smart leading articles, and 
gave us a summary of the Session. In revenge Mr, Punch will do the 
same. Toby, bring us a goblet of iced seltzer with some brandy. Now, 
a cigar out of tbe ivory box. Now, a light. Now, pull the footstool 
nearer. Now take down The Pile. Now copy the first Hne of every 
Essence. Shall Mr., Punch be the only one not allowed to shirk re^ 
work? We "11 see. 

Tobt writes .— 

Abominable, truly, was the weather — 

Benjamin, on February 11th, did not explain Conservative-— 
Complaint against France in both Houses— I 

Difficult, disagreeable, and discouraging was Disraeli’s— I 
Eventful have been the hours since Punch--^ \ 

Blaring up suddenly, Lord Bussell— j 

Great Cry in the Commons but less Wool— 

However slowly, Reform is making safe — 

In the opinion of Colchester, our soldiers— 

Judicious speeches by Peers on Spain— 

Kjnights of the shire, and humbler, met after Easter— 

Lords were petitioned on Church Millinery — 

Lord Derby announced that Luxembourg— 

Monday, May 20th, Liveden complained that Canning- 
How, we are reforming like fun— 

Only because the Peers have neither— 

Parliament resumed, and Disraeli addressed— 
ftuestion in Lords whether County Oburts— 

ItussELL, Earl, came to the front— 

Somebody who can write Eoglish to.the Volunteers— 
me, dear Mr, Punch, writes a lovely— 

TTnqufistioiiably July 16th will be » date in history— 

Valmatly did the Peers, pillows of the State— 

Wlma the Cat is absent, the Mice indulge in— 

XiPHiLiNTJs epitomised D. Cassius, Punch Parliament- 
Yes, the Refmm Bill is law— 

Zeus be lauded, we have got to the end— 


Very well copied, Toby, take an almond-cake. You were going to 
observe that a certain letter occurs twice, and to compliment your 
master upon the far-sighted prescience which told him that he should 
want twenty-seven initials.* Never mind compliments, dog. A few 
hours, and you shall be cooling your paws in the sea-waves, and your 
lord shall for a space emulate the happiness of the Hermit of Prague 
(confessor to the niece of King Gorboduc), " that never saw pen and 
ink.” Meantime, go and buy the Speech. Derby sent us a copy, but 
we have packed soap in it for our journey. So. Is it worth putting 
into rhyme ? No, buc verse is as easy as prose. Write, Toby, write. 


Farewell, farewell^,” (so Chelmsford’s song 
Before his Sovereign’s throne arose) 

“ Released from labour grave and long 
’Tis sweet to bid the Session close. 

There’s peace around us, though a cloud 
Gave menace of a morning dread. 

When Prussian stern and Frenchman proud 
Might meet to punch each other’s head. 

“ The savage King who sways the lands 
Beside the sea where Pharaoh died 
Still keeps your brethren in his bands, 

But we will tame his felon pride. 

For we have passed the word to men 
Who know how soldier-work is done. 

That they shall storm his strongest den, 

And kick him till he roars like fun. 

“ The Fenian fire broke madly out 
And shone on Erin’s features pale, 

But soon she crashed the rebel rout, •. 

Aud rogues unbung pick hemp in gaol. 

With great Columbia, calm aud wise. 

We change a boon— no statesman’s trick ; 
The scroll that bears your loves and sighs 
Shall now be only charged a kick. 

“And fair Reform, (celestial maid) 

Has smiled on thousands, thanks to you. 

I trust the wide foundation laid 
Beneath the throne is sound and true. 

I trust that those whom you invite 
To this new function, great and high. 

Will show they prize the holy right. 

And use their mind and mmd their eye. 


** Of banded men strange things are told, 
And shame it is such things should be ; 
How murder bares his arm for gold, 

Aud English labour is not free. 

’Tis well such deeds are dragged to day 
Though scandal on our realm they bring. 
And scarcely needful, I should say, 

That you must stop that sort of thing. 


“ For other work accept my thanks : 

For kindness to the sick and poor. 

For stopping, where the engine clanks, 

More work than childhood should endure. 
And thanks to you who have not bid 
My sails to moulder, swords to rust. 

Nay rather each retrenchment chid — 

0 thanks for downing with the dust.” 


Chelmsford in ProfriI PbrsonA., 

Farewell, farewell, the voice you hear 
Has left its last soft tones with you. 

And ’twere a lark to raise a cheer 
As, when a sailor, I could do. 

But in this robe so rich and gay. 

Of course I mind what I’m about. 

And have no further thing to say 
Than two respectful words. Get out. 

Now, Toby, a Hansom, aud in with the portmanteau. Jump about, 
dog. ©AAA:S2A, 0AAA2EA. 


♦ Note. That Mr. Punch may bo regarded as ** nobly -wild, not mad,'*' let Mm say 
that this alphabetical whim was adopted in order to give fresh play to a peiEioU that 
was not destined to aid us long. VHc its last work in the initial £er Marph 11. 


A Fugitive XRouglit* 

Considering the number of persons who are adveriis^ for in the 
Second Column of The Tims as haviug run away their homes and ^ 
friemils, it might be as well to heaa that part the paper. The 
Flying Column.” 




HARD UP ON A WET DAY. 

Richard. “ What Abe yov Rinsino foe, Bob ? ’’ 

Jiohert. ** The Beep I 


PUNCH’S DEEAM OP THE DEAD SEASON. 

(INSPIHED BY A SIMILAE TBAITSACTION 12?- SHAKSPBAEE.) 

T^e Ghost of a Thames Salmon rises from a tank in the " Zoo.^^ 
Let me be publisbed in The Times to-morrow ! 

*5 o caught me in my youthful prime 

At Sunbury, and bore me here to die : — 
future shoals 

Ot Wapping fish prices must lower by half— 
breat JbEAUCis Buckland come and pickle me I 

The Ghost of Sea-Serpent the Sixth rises. 

Ghost. When I was sighted, my Atlantic body 
By Armstrong guns was punched with deadly holes ; 

Dream of the Mermaid and of me ; I die — 

Serpent the Sixth says an revoir alid dies. 

Penny a-liner, be thou copious ! 

Yankees that prophesy an end to kings 
Lunch thee with my tale ! Live and Liquor 1 

The Ghost of the Oldest Inhahiiant rises. 

Ghost. me be published in The Post to-morrow ! 

1 that could read small print without my specs, 
jtod walked a mile the day before my death ! 

A^monow in the papers study me,— 

De^h of a Centenarian,” it will run : 

great-grandsons. 

Good penny-a-liner 1 Dine and flourish ! 

The Ghost of the Toad in the Coal rises. 

Ghost. Sleepy and ancient, sulkily I wake. 

And m a Yorkshire coal mine end my days ! 


A senior at the Deluge, here to die ! 

O pick and miner ! Why did ye awake 
A toad BO happy in his carbon cake ! 

The Ghosts of the two young Gorillas rise. 

Ghosts. Dream on thy cousins landed at the Tower, 

^d perishing untimely in the Zoo,” 
boothed by Du Chaiieu in their closing hours— 

Thy poor relations ” say farewell and die I 

The Ghosts of divers Lususes Natures rise. 

Ghosts. 3>t us appear provincially to-morrow ! 

Iwo-headed calves at Pomfret ! Calved but to die I 
The bi-t^ed sheep ! the blackbird glossy gray ! 

Ihe fivedegged fawn 1 the shower of frogs in Prance 1 
Po^ children bom at once, alas, to die ! 

And I, thme ancient friend, the round of all 
Ihe papers doomed to go — Dnormous Gooseberry I 

12^ Oioits vanisi. _ Kwg Pence tfarls out of his Dream fw 
Norway, the Pans BaUbition, the Spa at Soarborough, $c. 

EXPLANATION. 

Me. W. 6. Wilis, the author of The Man o’ AirUe, writM thus 

motive, diameter, or meaning ; save in one leading idea in tbe fourth Act * ttit fha 


Was Mr! Punch altogether^wrong ? 
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THE RITUALISTIC REPORT. 

loTJu Ma^sty^s faithful Commissioners, appointed to 
inquire into ritualistic Practices, have the honour to in- 
form your Majesty that they have not done so. 

Por reasons with which they need not trouble your 
Majesty, they abstained from making any report at all until 
Parliament had dispersed. They may, however, just men- 
tion, that they considered it would not tend to the peace of 
the Church to have disagreeable Parliamentary debates on 
the subjects in question. j 

They now beg to state that they have asked several 
persons what they thought of the new Vestments, and that 
the Commissioners have arrived at the important discovery 
that there are different opinions on the topic. 

They are strongly of opinion that it is Expedient not to 
give offence. 

They therefore unhesitatingly say, that where persons 
are aggrieved by the ritualistic Vestments, those persons 
should be enabled to obtain Redress. 

The name of Me. Walpole, subscribed to the report, 
will be a sufficient guarantee to your Majesty that no un- 
called-for joke is meant in the last word of the preceding 
paragraph. 

^ The Commissioners are quite unable to offer the slightest 
hint as to the means whereby such redress should be ob- 
tained, but they beg to disclaim in the strongest manner 
the idea that the Bishops of the Church ought to be 
troubled to inquire into the doings of clergymen. If 
parishioners are aggrieved, they should take action for 
themselves, if able to afford it. 

The Commissioners need not add, that where a minister 
can induce his flock to assent to Vestments, or any other 
novelty, interference would be objectionable, inasmuch as 
no principle is involved in church matters, and, as has 
been said, the question is one of Expediency. | 

They conclude by expressing to your Majesty their con- 
viction of the great value of the Commission, and of the 
satisfaction with which all good persons will hail this 
conclusion of an important controversy. 


“BY THE CARD.^^ Note on Beform. 

PedesMaoh How eab is it to Sludgeoombe, Boy The Constituency, under the new Reform Act will in- 

JBoy. ** Why ^bout twenty ’undbed thbatjsan’ Mild ’b y' goo ’s y’aeb elude no Compound Householders at all, whilst, on the 
AGooiN* NOW, an’ ’bout Half A MiLD ’f YOU TURN RIGHT RBAOUND AN’ GOO other hand, it Will include a considerable number of simple 
t’ other way ! ! ” ones. 


I A COMPETITION WALLOW. 

By inexact pronunciation a disagreeable idea is suggested in naming 
a Competition Wallah. Prize pigs in clean straw at the Pat Cattle 
Show are all very well, hut such competitors have competed in nothing 
worse than obesity. A Competition Wallow is a sight which an extreme 
predilection for the grotesque alone could enable a man to tolerate. 
No woman, perhaps, but here and there a farmer’s wife^ would willingly 
endure the spectacle of a physical and regular Competition Wallow. 

There is, however, a wallow of the competitive kind, to a nice moral 
sense perhaps even more repugnant than any such competition occurring 
in a stye can be to the most delicate physical perceptions. People may 
compete by wallowing in ignominy worse than any litter. 

Is it possible to help feeling that in industrial rivalry, exhibited in a 
trial of practical skill in the art of breaking safes open and picking 
locks, there is somewhat partaking, morally considered, of the nature of 
a Competition Wallow ? This question is su^ested by an account in | 
the Times of a contest which took place at the Great Trench Exhibition j 
the other day between two exhibitors, strong-box manufacturers, an 
Englishman and an American. The latter had published a challenge, 
backing his burrfar-proof safe for a sum ot money against any 
other safe in the Exhibition ; the safes to be respectively subjected 
** to a test by experts.” His challenge was accepted by the English- 
man, and the trial, of which the anticipation excited intense interest, 
came off on the appointed day. Three German “experts” were 
employed to attempt the English safe, and the same number of 
inexpert Lancashire men “who represented brute force rather than 
intellect ” had the job of trying to break open the American one. The 
Gernaan skilled operatives in burglary peat the English workmen 
rather than the American safe beat the English one, of whose superiority 
the Times* correspondent says “there can be no two opinions.” He 
remarks that : — 

** There was a strong international feeiing excited. The Yankees were going to 
* whip’ the ‘ Britisher* again. In 1 S 61 we were whipped in yachts, and didn't a 


Yankee pick the Braxnah lock ? And now they were going to do it again, ' as sure as 
your 're alive.’ ” 

It is this sort of enthusiasm about burglarious expertness, and 
glorying in it, connected with testing the safes, that gives that trial the 
character of what leave is taken to call a Competition Wallow. No 
blame whatever, of course, can be imputed to competitors in the con- 
trivance of securities so needful as Sikes and jemmy proof-safes, for 
bringing their several inventions to the test, but does not a certain 
compunction of taste suggest that the operations needful for such a 
purpose had better, like those of anatomy for instance, be performed, 
if not in private, yet at least without very ostentatious publicity ? Is 
there not something undignified to a ridiculously high or rather low 
degree m the scene which the visitors to the “ World’s Eair ” at Paris 
are thus described as witnessing whilst the German “ experts ” were 
exercising their skill on the En^ish safe ? — 

“ Jn tko meatitime tho Lancashire men were working on Mr. Herring’s safe. 
They were separated from their rivals by a curtain, and the spectators could see 
both sets of operators at onoo.’* 

The picture above presented reminds us of the double scene that 
sometimes, in the course of a criminal drama, delights the higher orders 
(that is to say, the audience in the gallery) of an inferior theatre. It 
exhibits an illustration of the World’s Industry having very much the 
reverse of that noble and elevating character which such industry is 
commonly extolled for. Therefore must not the proceeding which 
it represents be regarded as a competition in a sort of struggle 
analogous in some measure to wallowing ? 

The Prench Army. 

There are two baths in the Camp of Chalons, says the 

Special of the Times, “ the floating camp population.” Which “float- 
ing” includes, we suppose, the swimming and diving population — the 
population which can neither float, swiiHj, nor dive, has, of course, to 
put up with wash-hand basins. 
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THEU CROPS AND HARVEST OF 1867. 

To the Editor of EuncL 

- , , — Having just 

w concluded an agri- 

cultural ramme 

And jGirst I will 

speak of the cereals (the GornUll Jpre-emineutly). if you strike the average of 
the last quarter of a century—aud you may do so with perfect safety, for it cannot 
return the blow— you will be satisfied that the wheat crops (white wheats 
especially) are not likely to prove so good as they were in ISii, but better than 
those of 1855 : in some places they are heavier than in others, and in others 
they are lighter than in some, but much depends on the sowing machine, an 
assertion that must be taken cum gram in all quarters. The wheat-ears on the 
Brighton Downs I ascertained were remarkably fine, and may be expected to alight 
on the tops of the 'bathing-machines in dense flocks, enveloped in vine-leaves. In 
many of the districts which I traversed, sometimes on foot sometimes in a jaunty 
oar, I found that rogues in grain still pursued their nefarious calling and chaffed 
strangers unmercifully. One buffoon who called me a wiseacre, I was compelled to 
knock down with the only weapon which was at hand— the staff of life. It goes 
against the grain for me to comment with severity on any class of my fellow- 
countrymen, but rmtkus expectat a good dustiug, aud he shall not be dis^pointed. 
As some &mpensation, however, I will admit that the corned beef X had for 
limcheon at the “Haycock” at Wheathampstead was very much above the average 
of previous mns, ^ 

In some counties I was made uneasy by constant references to a “strike” 
of corn, but I was assured that it had nothing to do with the measure adopted 
by the Tailors. So I resumed my journey happier, playing on my oaten pipe 
one of the Corn Law League Bhymes, with variations adapted to the present 
abundant epoch, and thinking the while of Goldsmith: ana his German flute. 
At intervals of ten minutes I went among the “stocks” and recited Hood’s 
Ruth to the farmer and his household,^ who were very affable and offered me 
refreshment, it might.be table-beer, it might be slightly acidulous cider. Thrash- 
I found, had not commenced, except in isdated cases of notoriously bad 
husbandry, calling for magisterial interference. Grinding operations are expected 
to be unusually euergetic, particularly for the Civil Service and India. At the 
town of Mansfield (Notts) I inquired for the celebrated “Miller”: he was not 
known, but at an adjacent village the baker, who was loafing about, iutroduced 
me to the Miller md his Men, who , expressed themselves as open to an engage- 
ment and reason ; so I gave each of them a copy of Mill’s Logic, an instance, I 
submit, ^ of ^mirable presents of mind. Near a place called Cropredy I made 
minute inquiries about the harvest, and was shown a crop ready, under a “sickle 
moon.” 

“ AB among the Barley” I spent several days, and ail my money, and I never 
passed a pleasanter solstice, in a suit of Tweed which I procured at Berwick. 
Constant mention of the “ Chevalier ” convinced me that the Stuarts still have 
their adherents in these Isles. I got a little confused in some well-meant 
attempts to distinguish betweeu “here” and ‘^bigg” on the Sandy soils of 
Scotland where, and notably in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, the forthcoming 
oxovB are unusually promisii^, even more so than in the Caledonian Road. I 
had some intention or going into the brewing business, and went as a prelimmary 
step to J^ton, but as my friends and creditors prophesied, or rather vaticinated, 
that i should juake a nmsh of it, I merely crossed over to Kent to look at a 
bre^ng ^ pl^t which I had heard of in the hop districts there. 

Oo^ng through the rye ” I met a body of opulent fanners (no other "corpus,” 
I positively assize you) who made such wry faces when I asked them about the 
probable yield, that augurmg unfavourably from their looks, I did not bore them 
■with further pamful questions. Generally, I was told that the clays were the best, 
and so I found— on smokmg them. 

As to Oats I felt great (Bsappointment at not finding any at Oatlands (hcus d 
lucendo. as Whippingham), but in more oatlandish places 

they looked pretty weU, indeed , they said that they felt pretty well. But llieard 
sad complamts of the prevalence of the wild species, and the Tartarian Oats I 
myself saw growmg mdissipatedprofasm^ me of Grains of Paradise. 

ir^rettoaddtha.t m Nor.tinghamshire the rUjral popuktion were not so poKte 
as I could have wished, insisting that I did not know “ owt ” about it, and not 
seeming to care a straw for what I said. But their hoapitjiity in the matter of 
oat cake was lavisL 

Some corn has been “lodged,” but the farmers are hope- 
ful that this will not prevent them lodging something with 
their bankers after harvest. On the whole I am of opinion 
that Ceres (dressed in maize) may be expected this autumn 
with her Cornucopia fairly full. 

A few words about the root crops. If politics were not 
rigorously excluded from this letter, radically speaking— 
and all parties agreed with me on this point— I should say 
that they — the root crops, not the politics— were above 
the average, and the ground. A celebrated Swedeii- 
borgian iu cords and turnip tops, who was good enough 
to take me (in patent leather boots) over the whole of 
his farm of nine hundred acres (how I suffered on those 
arables ! my brow is prematurely furrowed) showed me 
some of the finest Swedes I have ever met, but to Man- 
golds he betrayed a rooted aversion. Carrots may be going 
put in London, but they are certainly coming up again 
in the country. The prospects of pea-soup appear to ho 
good, according to the latest despatches from Turin, kindly 
favoured by Mr. Peabody. Beans (with bacon) may be 
expected next summer as usual; and the potato flower 
will be fashionable this winter, worn both in bonne is 
and the hair. ^ I intend to invest largely in potatoes, and 
believe they will not prove a bad spec. 

Everybody I discovered had made hay while the sail 
shone, and the last load^ was carried on Hay Hill just 
before sunset. Sweet Kitty Clover had married young 
Meadows since I was last iu the neighbourhood ; the seed 
lands looked anything but seedy ; and the cropping, par- 
ticularly in the Millbank and Pentonville districts, was 
as close as ever. Lucerne I could not look at without 
visible emotion, reminding me as it did of Switzerland, 
where I ought now to be, instead of in Islington, nego- 
tiating for a Harvest Home on a scale of unexampled 
splendour at the Agricultural Hall; and trefoil I con- 
fomaded in some inexplicable way with tinfoil and the 
graceful necks of Champagne bottles. By a parity of 
reasonmg tares got mixed up, m my mind, with tare and 
tret. I have only ink enough to add, that there will be 
good stubbles for the 2nd of September. Yours, rurally, 

Farm Street, Aug. 31. Arthtte Yourger. 

P.S. If anything further crops up, I will write to you 
again, 

ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS, 

More Bishops,--l!:hQ next African Episcopos is to be a 
black man. This is the first concession to the cry of Moor 
Bishops. 

Rural Deans. — The number is to be increased by ten who 
are to have the superintendence of oar cathedral choirs. 
They are to be entitled TooraLRooral Deans. 

Frebendaries. — It is a mistake to suppose that a Pre- 
bendary is bound by his office to carry the Bishop on his 
back to church whenever called upon so to do. A Pri> 
bendary (in answer to a correspondent we state this) has 
not necessarily two humps on his back. Oar esteemed 
correspondent is thinking of a Dromedary. 

Cathedral Stalls. — ^These are the Church’s rewards, aud 
are always full. Early applicatiou is necessary. Ask at 
Mr. Mitchell’s, or any Librarian in London, where 
stalls are kept, and before taking one request to see a 
plan of the cathedral. 

Tlie Mongrers of the Borough. 

We had not been aware of the tendency among pros- 
perous tradesmen to commit suicide. But in a clever letter 
m the Fall Mall Gazette, about Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
ochool in Southwark (reform much wanted), the writ,eir 
Bm, "The Borough is not a pleasant place, and the first 
thing a shopkeeper does who is getting on in the world is to 
get out of it F 

With the first proposition we agree. The Borough is 

a pleasant place. But we think a well-to-do trades- 
man had better live even there than make himself a subject 
for the coroner. 

A LQITG WAT REMOVED. 

.Old S^gletoh is constantly congratulatiug Mmself 
wat he ^ no near iplafcives. He has sam dktant 
Cousins, but they are all m New Zealand. 
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ICOLMKILL TO THE RESCUE! 

It is not tme tliat 
the Ionic order of 
architecture de- 
rived its name 
from Iona, an is- 
land, one of the 
Hebrides. This 
remark ^ may be 
instructive to 
snobs such as 
those whose offen- 
ces are recorded 
in the annexed 
paragraph 

“ * PnESEaVATIOlil 
OF Ancient Monu- 
ments,’ — Iona — A 
correspondent of the 
Scotsman thus writes 

concerning^ the Iona monuments Having recently visited that hallowed 
spot, I was grieved to find many of the ancient inscribed tombstones worn 
with footmarks and otherwise defaced Hordes of ragged children were clam- 
bering up the ruins ; naturalists (unnatiiralists rather) were picking the cement 
for the sake of ferns, &o., and one visitor was chopping oflF a block of stone, doubt- 
less to be carried away as a relic — another poundintr with his umbrella at the 
features of a recumbent effigy, with the characteristic remark. ‘ Rum old things, 
ain’t they?’ In the name of the great Founder of Icolmkill, and of his pious 
fellow-workers and successors, I plead for the better protection of the ruins of Iona.” 

0 Pr. Donovan-, that pbrenoiogy were as trustworthy, ia its 
practical application as its extreme professors maintain ! Then the 
Goyerament might be induced to establish a coastguard of phreno- 
logical experts commissioned to prevent all excursionists from landing 
m Iona, unless endowed with a reasonably well developed organ of 
Veneration. "Rum^ old things, ain’t they ? ” ’Arey, who probably 
was the maker of this speech, knew not that he was perhaps msulting 
me effigy of^ Macbeth, or a better man than Macbeth, one of the 
heroes and kings— Scottishi Norwegian, or Prench— whose dust under- 
lies 

letoa's piles, 

Where rest from mortal coil the Mighty of the Isles 

—as the Wizard of the North (not Professor Anderson, ’Arry) 
says m his Poem concerning the Lord thereof. As to the naturalists 
who picked away the cement of Columba’s Cathedral in culling 
cryptogams, every one of them must have been a wretch who would 
not scruple to “peep and botanise upon bis mother’s grave,” and, if 
there was a mycophs^ist among them, no doubt he* is quite ready to 
^gale himself on an esculent fungus which has grown in that situation. 
The spoiler who chipped off a block of stone to serve for a relic, 
might, if that was what he wanted, have followed the example of the 
poet and archmologist above quoted, as set forth in the letter wherein 
he tells Joanna Baillib — ^fortunate Joanna Baidlie : — 

- « , ballast my letter I put in one of the hallowed green pebbles from the shore 
of St. Columba.” 

A pebble from the shore of St. Columba sufficed the bard, but 
nothmg less than a stone from the walls could content the blockhead. 
Could not the Archaeological Society manage to get a little statute 
enacted for tlm protection of Iona’s sacred ruins, carved and inscribed 
totyos and effigies, from mischievous brats, botanists, relic-hunters, 
and Arry. A Beadle, with a good whip would suffice to deal with 
the minor offenders : the others should all be made Hable to a heavy 
fine, with the alternative of twenty-one days’ imprisonment and hard 
labour. 


^ A YOICE PROM CLAPHAM. 

Sir, 

did the following statement escape the notice of the 
M£cora r I copy it from the Times, August 27th ; — 

'* Captain Cordon, Superintendent of the Military Stores, was on Sunday in 
consultation with Sir John Rakington and the various officials of the War Depart- 
ment in Fall Mall, Ac.’’^ ^ 

On Sunday when they ought all, of course, to have been at church. 
And what is the “War Department” in Pall Mall?” is it a thin 
disgmse for the smoking-room of the Rag and Famish, which. Sir, is I 
believe the name for the Army and Navy Club ? 

Why (^esn’t the General Commander-in-Chief of the Church Mili- 
tant m Engird (I allude to the Archbishop op Canterbury) put 
^ ® thing? He docs not, and therefore I have 

seceded from the pew of my forefathers and have joined the Clapham- 
Junctionites. il am. Sir, Yours piously, ^hokas 


“ CooifiE !LABOtR.”-“Pauning yourself. 


I " PAS POUR JOSEPH/’ 

Adapted from the at present popular English lyric hy L’Emperbtjr 
Pranz- Joseph, and sung ky Himself to himself, with great access 
during the recent Imperial Meeting od Salzburg. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — Tour hind indulgence is requested for the 
Imperial French translation of the Fnglish argot. 

N.B. The expressive dramatic business of the Chanson is, wherever it 
occurs, in brackets. 

The Emperor Napoleon I ’m very glad to see, 

Aussi ^’Impbratrice with smiles so charming ! 

And let all European Powers know that there won’t be 
The slightest cause for drilling or for arming. 

I ’m thinking all the while, 

Do I mistrust his smile ? 

There ’s not a wink, a glance, a shrug, that shows if 
He means to stick by me. 

Or what ’s his real polic^<?. 

Mere talk won’t wash 

Por PRANCIS-JOSEPH. 

Lav^rapas, 

Lav^rapas, 

Non ! 

Fas pour Joseph ! 

We chat away the morning with our seltzer and cigar, 

Our conversation light as is our claret. 

We talk about the Exhibition in the Champs de Mars, 

We ’ve no reporter there —no paper Parrot. 

He ’s ordered in a lot 
Of powder, guns, and shot. 

He hasn’t told me yet, and Heaven knows if 
He means to join with Russia 
Or to go to war with Prussia, 

Or else to fight with 

pRANcis- J oseph. 

Va! Allez 
Vous promener 

Nez ! \^Mec les doigts in extemo. 

Fas pour Joseph I 

We drive about, we ride about, and to the theatre go, 

All which is very pleasant and amusing ; 

We dine, sit up to smoke and sup, returning from some show, 
And talk on topics many and confusing. 

And after this to bed. 

Where to myself I’ve said. 

As twixt the sheets I place my royal toes, “ If 
You think to humbug me. 

On vous vous irompez, cher Louis.” 

C^ne laverapas 

Non / pas pour Joseph. 

Laverapas, 

LaFrapas, 

Non ! 

Fas pour Joseph ! 


DECORATED CHEATS. 

Dear Mr. Punch, 

I trust that under the circumstances I may be pardoned for 
obtruding my own concerns on your attention. It is not to my taste 
generally to court public attention, but I fi/id that my modesty is 
really prejudicial to my interests. Por instance, on looking over the 
awards given to wine merchants in the Paris Exposition of this year, I 
find that a bronze medal has been awarded to a certain wine firm in 
Cette, for “imitation wines, and that in another instance, a gentle- 
man from the same town engaged in a similar occupation has been 
awarded “ an honourable mention.” 

I, too, Sir, am interested in the fabrication of “imitations,” but my 
efforts are directed rather to money than to wine ; in short, I have a 

f reat idea that a good business could be done in imitation Bank Notes. 

can assure you they can be produced at twopence each in any 
quantities ; but hitherto I have had the fear of the police before my 
eyes. Hearing, however, that “ imitation wines ” have received the 
favour of the great National Exposition under Government patronage in 
Prance, I am induced to believe that the art of falsification is not by 
any means criminal. Do you think, Mr. Punch, that if I were to send 
a few specimens of Bank of Eugland fivers (imitation) that they would 
be -too late to obtain the attention of the Jury on Specie? I may not 
aspire to a bronze medal, but perhaps a false bank-note may be as 
worthy of an “honourable mention” as an “imitation” of port or 
sherry. Your obedient Servant, 

Seven Dials. A PoRGfiR {sub rosd). 
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AN OBJECTIONABLE OLD MAN. 

Young Ladies, GtOing to make a Flower-Bed here, Smithers ? Wht, it 'll quite spoil our Croquet Ground ! 
Gardener. '‘‘Well, that’s ybr Pa’s orders, Miss ! He’ll hev’ it laid out for ’Ortic ui/r ur’, not for ’Gsbandry! !'* 


A FAREWELL TO KATE TERRY. 

Shall they that hare charmed us, beguiled us, bewitched us. 
Pass heuce with uo guerdon of thanks and farewell, 

For the mem’ries with which their true Art has enriched us, 
The hours of delight we have owed to their spell P 

No— let mole-eyed, hen-hearted, and snow-blooded scribblers. 
Who write themselves ** asses ” in blame as in praise. 

The vipers who still at the steel must be nibblers. 

Who, blind to all good, call the sense oHt “ craze, — 

Fling the mud that soils tkepi, and not those it is flung at. 

The sneers that recoil on the pens whence they flow— 

If their game please the slingers, it hurts not the slung at, 
And envy and malice are wide in their blow. 

Be ours the more manly and pleasanter duty 
To offer our homage where homage is due. 

At the fair shrine of Genius and Goodness and Beauty, 

Of grace ev^r present, and Art ever true. 

God-speed to Kate Terry, who leaves all too early 
A stage such as she are sore needed to grace ; 

It taxes philosophv not to feel surly 
For the loss of that innocent sensitive face — 

Where the ripples of feminine thought and emotion. 

Of gladness's rapture, and sadness’s shade. 

Like sunshine and cloud o’er the surface of ocean. 

With utterance and action in harmony played. 

For the loss of that presence, still gentle and gracious. 

And womanly ever, in act or repose ; 

The merriment chastened when most ’twas vivacious, 

The grief that was rythmic, to height though it rose. 


In a time of coarse cravings and coarser purveying. 

When the craft of the stage ’tis a task to sustain, 

Her delicate influence seemed a gainsaying 
Of those who despaired of true Art and its reign. 

She has passed from us, just as the goal she had sighted 
From the top of the ladder, reached fairly at last ; 

With her laurels still springing, no leaf of them blighted, 
And a future— how bright, may be gauged by her past. 

From childhood through girlhood to womanhood toilmg, 
IJn-hasting, un-resting, she went on her way ; 

Neglect ne’er discouraged, nor praise led to spoiling, 

Right instincts, sound teaching, she felt, to obey. 

Nor of bounds of good taste deem the rhymester unwitting. 
If of privacy’s curtain so much he withdraw. 

As to peep on a life such au artist befitting. 

Pure, gen’rous, unselfish— a fame without flaw. 

May this rhyme, kindly meant as it is, not offend her ; 

And fragrant with flowers be the paths of her life ; 

May the joy she has given, in blessings attend her, 

And her nappiest part be the part of " The Wife,” 


Truly Base. 

The Americans want to buy the Danish possessions in the West 
Indies. Advocating the sale, a Copenhagen paper says 

**Th.6 cossioii perhaps, he disagreeable to Englaxid, but no cause at presoot 

exists to take that coasideration into account.'' 

XJn^ateful Danes. Wheu we forgave them for giving Nelsok the ! 
trouble of destroying their fleet ; when we gave them such good reasons 
for not helj^in^ them against Prussia; and when we hold Hamlei as our 
first favourite in tragedy. Some folks have no sense of favours. 
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■ A FEW FRIENDS. 

(IN SEVERAL TABLEAUS FROM MY PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK.) 

TABLEAU I, (Continued.) 

Certainly, " too many friends spoil tlie Brighton.” This, by the 
way. The key-note for my harping, and so I lay aside the tuning-fork, 
having reached the proper pitch. {Bitching into some one, as my 
Eunny Friend would say, portrait further on.) 

My Hearty Friend invites^ himself to supper at 10 30, and keeps his 
I appomtment. I hear him in the front hall, two or three flights of 
stairs down, and round several comers, asking, always heartily, for me. 
He knows the landlord, and addresses him heartily. He knows also 
what ’s the best thing to be had out of the cellar, and suggests it very 
heartily. His heartiness^ is infectious, that is with those who don'^t 
see him often \ it takes with the landlord and the waiters, who almost 
cheer him as he goes up-stairs. He meets a natty chambermaid on the 
stairs, and there is a laugh and a titter, and in another moment he is 
bounding up the last flight to my room. He bursts in as if but a little 
more and heM have had the door down. No obstacle invented by 
man shall keep him from Ms dear friend— me. He ’s so glad to see me 
again ; as if he had expected me to quit the place for ever, after meet- 


begs my naraon, old fellow, so heartily as to make me say^ “ Oh, never 
mind,” wnich sounds like an encouragement to bump again— which he 
does, by the way, after rising for the pickles. I point out that he 
needn’t have risen for the pickles, as they are by Ms side. He says he 
is hungry, and the waiter, who has evidently been suborned by His 
Heartiness, ignoring me, the giver of the feast, asks him. if he ’d like 
anything beyond what there is on the table ? Heavens ! there is beef 
enough to’*support twenty infant schools for a week. There ’s chicken, 
ham, bread, butter, cheese, parsley (wish he ’d limit Mmself to parsley), 
and a tart. {Hope he ’ll take*tart, and I shan’t see Mm again tor some 
days, probably : knew a man once who took pastry late at night, and — 
I forget what happened to Mm— awful ; Ms hair never curled again, I 
believe.) 

" You couldn’t get us some ox-tail ? ” he suggests slily to the waiter. 
I am on the point of saying, “ Oh, no, he couldn’t,” and adding some- 
thing about the bar being closed,” only I don’t think they keep ox-taU 
in the bar. Before I can come out with my answer the waiter replies 
that he thinks he could,” tMs also slily, as if he was going to per- 
form a conjurmg trick. The waiter quits^ us, briskly. In Ms absence 
I try to depress His Heartiness (I give Mm His Heartiness as a title, 
you see; ItMnk my Funny Friend, picture further on, would have said 
that), by hinting the great improbability of ox-tail being forthcoming. 
" Well, then, old boy,” says he, as heartily as ever, ‘‘we’ll have some- 
thing else hot.” However, in a whisk of a napkin, so to speak, returns 
the waiter with the soup : conjuring trick finished, no deception, no 
I false bottom, no mechanique, no spring soup (as my Funny Friend, 

S icture further on, would say. By the way, try all my indifferent and 
oubtfol jokes as if perpetrated by my “ Funny Friend ”) but genuine 
ox-tai^ 

“ Might manage a cutlet, hey ?” says my Hearty Friend to me. 

We might ; but I don’t care for cutlets — at night. 

“ What do you say to a filet de bosuf?^^ he goes on, as if this was 
a brilliant notion. “ That ’s your style, eh ? ” 

I tell him that it is not my style, and, generally, that that is what I 
say to filet de hceuf. 

The waiter, however, has (conjuring again ! quite an entertainment 
by the waiter ; dare say he’ll do ventriloquism soon) produced cutlets 
from somewhere in a dish. My Hearty Friend supposes I won’t take 
any, having just now caressed my dislike for them..: 

As they’re here,” isay, “I’ll take one.” Meaning, not that if 
they weren’t here I would take one, but privately that as they have 


attack them voraciously, finishing by winning the supper stakes (as 
my Funny Friend would say) easily, by one outlet and a half ahead. 

Now theij,” cries His Heartiness, wiping his mouth, “ for the 
Champagne.” 

The waiter is ready with a wine-card.'* I explain, that as I always 
myseai drink vin ordinaire at Itf. ^d, per bottle, i don’t care for Cham- 
pa^ myself. “ But of course I add, if he likes, why 

He ]p:e ; oh doesnlt he 1 What ^s a bottle to my Hearty Friend? 
Nothing, absolutely^nothing.i^ Pints he scorns. A good dry Cham- 

T e he wants. 

suggest the Orotm Champagne, a" cheap wine, good for cups and ; 
evening parties, or sometMng at 4^. ^d, per pint. I try to keep the 
hst to myself, so that he may not see tbe names and the prices ; 
but he m behmd me in a ^ond, so is the waiter. They ’re botn in a 
plot. It ends m the driest and dearest, halE-a-guinea a bottle. It 
appears. He invites me (He ! invites me! ba ! ha !) to join Mm, 


ccT I say, yielding^ this matter, as in the cutlets aforesaid, 

I will take a glass, as it is here.” 

It a strong wine ; a very strong wine. It must have been a eery 
powerful wine. My bill presented to me lately mentions three bottles 
one pint of the same. I do not recollect the last bottle and a half, 
but on the other hand feel some delicacy in disputing it. 

As to having wMskey hot after this my bill asserts we did) I 
couldn t have done such an absurd thing. I’m sure I couldn’t. I don’t 
know what my Hearty Friend had ; I do not know, I say, what he had. 
Perhaps he went in for wMskey-and-water, or he for wMskey and I for 
water. 

There is also “glass broken and one chair mended” in my bill. My 
Hearty Friend danced and , did gymnastics, imitating the strong man 
(I have a faint recollection of it) at three in the morning, or some other 
hour in the nmrning, I believe he wanted to bathe in the sea with his 
clothes on. Did I ? 

YFhat I do recollect (because the next day brought it with my 
Hearty hriend lo my recollection, is that I promised mm I would go 
and have a dip in the sea at seven o'clock in the morning. Seven 
0 clock 1 ! ! Two hours before my usual time of rising I He said, “ that 
was the hour for batMng; so fresh, do me good, wake me up, strengthen 
me, give new life,” and so forth, until I became as hearty as he, and 
^omiaed to accompany Mm if he*d wake me at a quarter to seven. 
What an idiot I was. Why did I put a strong CMimpagne in my 
mouth to steal away my brains ? 

Well 

CONVERSION BY BARLJU. 

It happened, when last I to market did go, 

I met in the High Street wi’ Temperance foE, 

By wMch means I axed un to come over here. 

And said if ’a wood that I’d gie un some beer. 

He come, and had dinner, but never a drop. 

Sez he, “ I drinks no beer beyond ginger-pop, '' 

Or quenches my thirst wi’ a swig o’ cold tea ;J 
If thee ’st do the same food be be^er for thpe.” 

“ Good beer, drunk in reason, don’t do us no harm. 

Gome, Job,” I sez, “ have a look over the Farm.” 

“ I’m willuu,” sez Joe, and wi* that out we struts. 

I show’d un the rye, and the whate, and the wuts. 

“ Now look at that grain crop— what is it, dost know ? 

That there, ripe for harvest.” “’Tia barley,” sez Joe. 

“ Four acres,” I said, “ fine as ever you see. 

And well you med fancy wuth zummut to me, 

“ ’Tis barley, of all sarts and speeches o’ grain. 

As brings to the farmer most profit and gain.” ; 

There ’s moor land put under ^t than ever before, 

Of so much advantage it is to the grower. 

“ Yo’ see, Joe, that barley’s a sart of a thing, | 

Don’t need be no wuss for wet autumn or spring. ’ 

’Twill do if ’tis sowed at begianua o’ May, 

For whate at laste two months too late in the day. 

“ A rayther wet harvust don’t do it no ill— 

A little rain’s wanted the corns for to fill. 

A mellow free pickle the malsters desires — 

Dost know, now, Joe, what for they barley requires ? 

“ Of barley, friend Joseph:, like that in full ear. 

Malt ’s made in the fust place, and next is made been 
If beer wasn’t meant for a Christian to draim 
What barley was made for I wish thee’d exMaiu.” 

Sez Joe, “ There ’s sitch sense in that sayun o’ thine. 

Thee well nigh persuad’sl me the pledge to resign,” 

I furder praised barley in that sart o’ way, 

’Tin we at the Barley-Mow finished the day ! 


HeatBeni Mytliolog^y in a Ohxistiau CJiurcli. 

(Cmmmicalecl.) 

“ There' is a Brecentmr^ I hear, “ who sits in a stall in Gloucester 
Cathedral I suppose he is the chief of the Centaurs, who, I always 
thought were fabulous half-bred people. That’s why they have stalls 
there, and why the desk Mdes the lower half of the Reverend Gentle- 
men. Sometimes they ’re quite hoarse in winter,” 

The Univbbsal Watoewobr.— T ick I 
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“INCIDIT IN SCYLLAM,” &c. 

JSnsigii (alluding to his MoustacJiG), You see, some say, ^ Wear it,’ 

YOU KNOW ; AND SOME SAY, * CUT IT OFF,’ YOU KNOW J BUT IF I TOOK EVERY- 
BODY’S ADVICE I SHOULD BE LIKE THE OlD MAN AND HIS DoNKEY.” 

Sergeant O'Bowrke. ** Your’r Hon’rr would — (but not wishing to be per- 
sonal ABOUT HIS Officer’s age) that is — laste-ways, — barrin the Ould 
Man, your Hon-r-r-r I ! ! ” 


CEIMINAL POPULAEITI. 

Mr. William Broadhead, ex-publican (and sinner), 
appears to be a great attraction still at SbefSleld. The 
Magistrates most properly have closed his public-house, 
but they have not annulled his liberty by refusing him his 
licence. Mr. Broadhead is at large, with other uncon- 
victed criminals, and has not left his pothouse bar for the 
bar of an Assize Court. As a proof of his exceeding popu- 
larity at Sheffield, the other day a placard was posted in 
the neighbourhood, stating that a “f4te” was going to be 
held, and that the famous Mr. Broadhead was “ expected 
on the ground.” 

We wonder how much Mr, Broadhead was paid for his 
attendance, and whether he did anything to entertain the 
compgmy, more than simply walking round to show himself 
to their dehghted eyes. Perhaps he sang a comic song, 
introducing the old street cry of " Blare up and join the 
Union,” and told some funny stories of the way in which 

g oor saw-grinders who would not join the Union had been 
red at or burnt out. No longer having bis own pot-bouse 
at which he can exhibit himself, Mr. Broadhead may 
be heard of soon as starring in the provinces, and giving 
public entertainments, in company perhaps with his ac- 
complice, Mr. Crookes. The latter villain will exhibit 
"the identical air-gun” with which he shot his victims; 
and, as a climax, the two worthies may parody the last 
scene in The Miller and his Men^ and end their entertain- 
ment with a Sheffield " blowing up.” 

Among the “ interesting additions ” to the Chamber 
of Horrors, the public surely would delight to see "The 
Famous Mr. Broadhead, as he appeared when planning 
a Murderous Trade Outrage;” ana they would doubtless 
flock in crowds to look at Mr. Crookes’s air-gun, as 
their fathers of old crowded to see Mr. ThurteIiL’s gig. 


OoELtmental 0ossip* 

Baron Beust is taking warm baths at Gastein. It is 
hard that a politician who has managed to keep on ami- 
cable terms with everyone during the session should in 
the vacation have got himself into hot water. We hope 
he will come well out of it. 


forensic fashion. 

Miss Flanagan says, that if she were a man she should 
Kke to be a Queen’s Counsel, because then she would have 
a silk gown. 


! MUSIC XKD THE DEAMA. 

Sir, 

Being your Dramatic Critic, you expect something from me 
; wherever I am. Holding as I do the free and enlightened opinion, that 
personal presence is not an essential to criticism, I send you my notices 
of what I imagine must be going on in Town judging, that is, from the 
daily papers which arrive at ShwyngU on the Ehrllmr (a Welsh river) 
twice a week.^ 

Let me begin then with Covent Garden, under the sole direction of 
Lord John Eussell, I mean Mr. J. E, Natural mistake, seeing that 
Lord John has so often “ made overtures.” There ’s a band of 100 
performers, headed by Signor Bottesini, who used to play on the 
Violoncello. 

A wonderful fellow 
For Yioloncello, 

I cannot give you a strictly scientific account of the Programme, but 
suffice it to say, that Johann Strauss’s overture to La Oasza Ladra 
is nightly encored ; The Courtois Union (a workhouse madrigal) is re- 
demanded by everyone. That Cherubini’s La Lame d* Amour, written 
expressly for Messrs. Winteebottom, Master Bonnai, and Mlle. 
Sarolta, is in every way worthy of the Composer’s reputation. It is 
pleasant to see John Strauss when he waltzes and polkas, and is 
greeted with acclamations. He must find it very hot work. 

London is out of Town, and therefore no wonder that The Great City 
has gone to Liverpool. 

y People are roaring with laughter at Monsieur Buckstone in To 
Laris and Bach for Five Bourns. Mr, Sothbrn will re-appear here 
in a new piece entitled the American Ckmsin. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick (so fresh and unchanged she ought to be i 
Miss Samb-y Sedgwick) has filled the Haymarket. I mean the i 
people have filled it : she attracting. | 

Miss Kate Terry has been making her adieux. Parting is such | 


sweet sorrow that we could say good bye for five hundred nights 
more. 

The Adel^hi is " to'be let ” during September ; why not let U out, 
and make a little more room in the stalls ? 

The Olympic. — The Qrasshopper is going on hopping. The Sisters 
Webb should have made a pStoral Lyrical drama of it, and called it 
the Grass-Hoppera. 

Strand Theatre. — ^Wheu the Strand Company is away the Pauls will 
play. By the way, if all our entertainers would unite together, we 
might get something like an Opera Bouffe. 

New Royalty, — I have a vague idea of its being the 100,000th night 
of everything and everybody at this little House. Generations will 
come and go, and still will Pretty Seeusan say No, and Captain Orosstree 
will be the Veteran Dewar’s name. Meg*s Diversion, is, as heretofore, 
the name of the first piece, but it should be called Meg^s never^say-Lie- 
version. 

The Circus in High Holborn. — like to see the epithet ** High,” as 
the West-end clabbers until lately considered everything in that part 
as Low Holborn, But the Theatre de Barry, with the first horse, 
Scud, cleared away that itnpression. The second horses, at the Amphi- 
theatre are now doing their best. There is a "Vanishing Act/’ wmch, 
of course, every one stops to see. There is a daring balloon flight, 
which as I haven’t seen it, I will forthwith describe. The grooms 
bring in a large balloon. They inflate it with gas. Then enter M!ada.m:e 
Gerard on horseback. She dares the grooms to let the balloon fly. 
They, maddened by her taunts, let it go. It ascends, breaks through 
the roof, and disappears. Whereupon Madame GIsrard canters round ' 
bows gracefully to the spectators, and retires. Thus ends 
the Daring Balloon Flight,” according to my ideas of how I shoald 
have it done. Ma. Eider, the trajgediaa, does not appear here. 

Let me compliment the BrUemma upon its appropriate Bill. Bri- 
tannia rules the waves, and commences with the drama of The Sea. 
This IS suggestive of summer, of excursion trains, Brighton, BLamsgate, 
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Margate, &c., and liot broiling sun everywhere. So, to relieve you 
from the heat, this play is followed by The Champion Skaters. This 
reminds you deliciously of the top of Mont Blanc, Gitnter’s, Serpen- 
tine in December, and ToETOisf s in Paris. To conclude, says Mrs. 
Britannia in her programme, with The Last Man. The last man in 
town, all others having gone to the first piece, The Sea. Again let me 
compliment the Britannic management, Hoxton, (where is Hoxton ? 
on the Coast anywhere ?) on its admirably chosen amusements for the 
people. 

Adieu, Sir, I go to bathe in the Consonantic Welsh Elver. 


A SCANDAL FOR THE SULTAN. 

0 doubt it is well, for one 
reason, that the Sultaif has 

f one. If he had remained 
ere, he might possibly have 
had explained to him a cer- 
tain letter addressed to the 
Editor of the Tims^ on the 
subject of “ Oakum Picking.” 
Eor those who are acquainted 
with the details of prison 
discipline, it will suffice to 
quote the bare statement sub- 
joined 

I read, two or three days 
ago, that some paupers, who bad 
rocoived temporary relief, were 
semt to gaol for fourteen davs, with 
hard labour, because they had not 
picked 21b. ©f oakum m the day.” 

But other people may need the foUowmg information : — 

** Now I am certain that those who imposed the task, and punished the wretches 
for its non-performance, have not even the smallest notion of what they were doing. 
I know, from my occupation, something about oakum picking, and I venture to 
assert that if a thousand persons who have never picked oakum before, nor been 
taught how to do it, for it is almost an art, were given the task, it would be found 
that, exert themselves as anxiously as they might, the average of them could not 
properly pick more than 1 lb., unless the oakum weie very soft and favourable, and 
that not one in the thousand persons would bo able to pick 2 lb. in a day.” 

Had tbe Sultan become cognisant of the foregoing remarks, they 
would doubtless bare dissipated a belief which be has perhaps taken 
away with him. What is tbe Turkish for ‘^Walker!” “ Gammon!” 
and "AE my eye!” Hare we not borrowed a term nearly their 
equivalent from that language in the word ‘^Bosh !” Because one or 
another of those incredulous exclamations would, had the Stjltan been 
acquainted with England’s treatment of England’s poor, as above ex- 
emplified, escape instantly from his mouth if anybody were to observe 
in his presence that England was a Christian nation. The Sultan 
knows enough of Christianity to enable him, had he known the case in 
question, to know better than that. 

There is something else that the Grand Turk would probably have 
said, if his interpreter had read him the preceding extracts, with this 
in addition 

*‘I am aware that pmotised hards, such as able young men with hard handaj 
and who have bad months of imi risonmeut, probably, can pick double the 21b.; 
but these are very exceptional iustancos, and I know that l lb would be found to 
leave the unpractised hands very little, if any, time to spare m a day, now that 
daylight has become so materially shortened.” 

The Sultan’s observation would naturally have been that the 
Justices who doomed the paupers to imprisonment and hard labour iu 
their ignorance of what oakum-picking is, ought to be sent to prison, 
and have a fortnight of it themselves, in order to be furnished with the 
necessary enlightenment on that subject. 



T!he Pan-' Anglican Synod. 

The Archbishop or Oakterbury^s Tastora^ played to the Bishops on the 
Bm-Anglican Pipe. 

It is an excellent thing for tbe in’ard 
Man to attend our Pan-Anglican Synod. 

Chorus of Ecclesiastics. It is an excellent, &c., &c. 


THE TBOG-BESS OH CRUELTY. 

A PERSON who last week suffered the extreme penalty of the law is 
^ated to have been a Guardian of tbe Poor, and to have received a 
Testimoni^ for bis conduct in that incapacity. Enowing these facts, 
it IS difficult to be surprised at the rest. 


‘IHpw TO Woh^k: on a Woman’s Peelings.— Give her a Sewing 
Machme. 


MICHAEL EARADAY. 

BORN: 1794. DIED: 1867. 

Statesmen and soldiers, authors, artists, — still 
The top-most leaves fall off our English oak : 

Some in green summer’s prime, some in the chill 
Of autumn-tide, some by late winter’s stroke. 

Another leaf has dropped on that sere heap — 

One that hung highest ; earliest to invite 

The golden kiss of morn, and last to keep ^ 

The fire of eve— but still turned to the light. 

No soldier’s, statesman’s, poet’s, painter’s name 
Was this, through which is drawn Death’s last black line ; 

But one of rarer, if not loftier fame— 

A Priest of Truth, who lived within her shrine. 

A Priest of Truth : his office to expound 
Earth’s mysteries to all who willed to hear — 

Who in the book of Science sought and found. 

With love, that knew all reverence, but no fear. 


A Priest, who prayed as well as ministered : 

^ Who grasped the faith he preached, and held it fast : 
Knowing the light he followed never stirred, 

Howe^r might drive the clouds through which it past. 


And if Truth’s priest, servant of Science too. 

Whose work was wrought for love and not for gain : 
Not one of those who serve but to ensue 
Their private profit : lordship to attain 


Over their lord, and bind him in green withes, 

Eor grinding at the mill ’neath rod and cord ; 
Of the large grist that they may take their tithes- 
So some serve Science that call Science Lord. 


One rule his life was fashioned to fulfil : 

That he who tends Truth’s shrine, and does the best 
Of Science, with a humble, faithful will, 

The God of Truth aud Knowledge serveth best. 

And from Ms humbleness what heights he won ! 

By slow march of induction, pace on pace. 

Scaling tbe peaks that seem to strike the sun, 

Whence few can look, unblinded* in Ms face* 

Until he reached the stand which they that win 
A bird’s-eye glance o’er Nature’s realm may throw : 
Whence the mind’s ken by larger sweeps takes in 
What seems confusion, looked at from below. 

Till out of seeming Chaos Order grows, 

In ever- widening orbs of Law restrained. 

And the Creation’s mighty music fiows 
In perfect harmony, serene, sustained ; 

And from varieties of force aud power, 

A larger unity and larger still, 

Broadens to view, till in some breathless hour, 

All force is known grasped in a central Will, 

Thunder and light revealed as one same strength — 
Modes of the force that works at Nature’s heart—- 
And through, tbe Universe’s veiubd length 
Bids, wave on wave, mysterious pulses dart. 

That cosmic heart-beat it was his to list. 

To trace those pulses in their ebb and flow 
Towards the fountain-head, where they subsist 
In form as yet not given e’en him to know. 

Yet, living face to face with these great laws, 

Great truths, great myst’ries, all who saw Mm near 
Knew Mm for cMld-Uke, simple, free from flaws 
Of temper, full of love that casts out festr : 

Untired in charity, of cheer serene ; 

Not caring world’s wealth or good word to earn ; 
Childhood’s or manhood’s ear content to win ; 

And still as glad to teach as meek to learn. 

Such lives are precious ; not so much for all! 

Of wider insight won where they have striven. 

As for the still siqall voice with which they call 
Along the beamy way from earth to heaven. 




HOLIDAY EXERCISES. 

Pos YotJUG Ladies at the Sea-side, when they have got 

NOTHING ELSE TO DO. 

HISTORY. 

1. What other reasons have you for calling Chahx-es the First the 
finest king that ever lived, besides his having been so handsome ? 

3. On account of what instances of wisdom, piety, morality, and 
self-command in the history of Mart Queen oe Scots do you always 
write her down as your “ Favourite Queen" ? 

3. Should the proved fact that William: Wallace burned a school 
with all the children in it, prevent your calling him a darling ? 

4. Having seen Mr. Frith's picture of Claitde Duval, do you 
think the latter ought to have been hanged ? 

5. Should you have liked to call on King Richard the First, your 

Favourite King," after he had lunched on the Saracen's head ? 

6. Show the true mirthfulness of the Merry Monarch, in taking a 
pension from France, and letting our ships be burned in the river ? 

7. For what other reasons than that he was ugly and religious would 
you have hanged that monster Oliver Cromwell ? 

8. State the national humiliations and atrocious legislation endured 
by us under William the Third, which induce you to regard him as 
a hateful hook-nosed wretch ? 

THEOLOGY. 

1. Do you think that curates are sufficiently awake to their duties 
as croquet players f 

3. For what reason would you have the sermon omitted ? 

3. Yon regard the High Chutch as aristocratic. Give a second 
reason for this view, in addition to the fact tlxat Patristic means 
Patrician theology. 

4t Distinguish between a moveable feast and a pic-nic. 

' 5. Why would you not be married on a Friday F 

6. State whether you are a Ritualist, and if so, whether the persons 
who educated you have since been removed to an asylnm. 


7. Are you aware that when in Scotland you are a Dissenter? 

8. Do you not think that a bishop's wife ought to have a title ? 

9. If you were a parochial clergyman’s wife, should you think 
it wiser to insult your Dissenters, or to treat them with silent con- 
tempt ? 

10. Show that though there is no objection to complaining loudly 
if a preacher gives you an extra ten minutes, it would be vulgar to 
express impatience at being detained at the Opera until 1*30. 

POETRY. 

1. Do you see any good in poetry except as words for music ? 

2. Is not Paradise Lost a bore ? 

3. Who was Dante, and do you not think that he will live chieliy 
through M. Gustave DorIi's engravings ? 

4. Is not a great fuss made about Byron, and does not your couslu 
Charles, in the Artillery, write every bit as good poetry ? 

5. Should not rhythm be pronounced as if spelt rhyme, as the two 
words mean the same thing. 

6. Is not English poetry far inferior to French P 

7. Do the followingwords convey any ideas to your mind: Herbert, 
Spenser, Cowley, Herrick, Collins, Gray, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Browning ? Have you notieed any such words on the backs 
of books in your papa’s library ? 

From tHo East. 

The Sultan has had his first ride behind his new locomotive, in- 
augurating a new line of policy in Conservative Islam. The Turkish 
ladies are also about to adopt Parisian fashions, and, in this age of 
steam, are going to take to long trains. 

EROM our PARISIAN YOUNG ICAN. 

The French newspapers talk about the expense of the STew Grand 
Opera here. Cost what it will, it will be opened ate all, for a mere 

a And it has beaten the New Graiid.Hospital in the race for the 
Sire. 
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CcMy {disputes the fare, mid insists on having/ Fitzbblgrave’s name and address 
— tM latter has not his Gard-<me). ** *Wh’ there 's Writin I Why didn’t yer 
SAY ' s y’ tos a Onedioated Man ? If ybr ’d ’a’arst Mb, I ’d a’ Done it 
FOB TER 1 V * 


THE IEEE KIEK EAMPANT. 

Ahld Pirie, Sabbatarian cbiel, 

An’ Doctor Eegg, for Scotia’s weal, 

Sair dread frae Sunday steamers feel : 

’Tis varra wran^ ! 

They fear the kintra to the deil 
Is like to gang. 

Morality will stan’ or fa’ 

As folk observe the Sabbath law : 

They wi’ the Pree Kirk doctors a’ 

That point maintain, 

Wi’ logic that a fule wad ca’ 

JBaith sound and plain. 

Spain, Dutchland, Italy, and Prance, 
Where sinners on a Sunday dance. 

Are— could a mon wi’ truth advance ?— 
Of a’ lands sunk 

In vice beyond redemption’s chance ; 

Of a’ maist drunk. 

Hech Begg, ye Sabbath’s champion stark, 
Te ’re nae dumb dog that winna bark. 

Ye say as bad as Sabbath wark 
Is recreation. 

Begg, ye ’ll become a man of mark, 

Por admiration. 

An’, Begg, ye said ae ither thing, 

Wilk far ana wide is like to ring. 

While tunefu’ bards your praises sing. 

An end, about, 

Por servants ye proposed to bring 
Of Sabbaths out.” 

0 Begg, and sae ye fain wad blot 
That ae wee pleasant weekly spot 
Whilk brightens the puir slavie’s lot, 

Ye babe o’ grace ! 

To stay hoo mony hae ye got 
In sic a place ? 


Shocking Thing to think of 1— A Galvanic Battery. 


THEEATENED STEIKE OE CUEATES, 

According to a correspondent of the Timsj signing himself “ An 
Old Incumbent,’^ measures are in course of being taken to institute 
a Curates’ Union, likely to he followed, in the natural course of things, 
by a Curates’ Strike. ^ These are striking times. There seems to be a 
contagions principle in operation among working-men, which impels 
them to strike. It has now attacked the working-clergymen. The 
strike of the journeymen tailors will perhaps be succeeded by a strike 
of the journeymen parsons. 

Por the contemplated strike of the curates there is that to be said, 
which is more than any one can truly say in justification of some strikes 
on the part of workmen—the demands of the curates are not altogether 
unreasonable. They are thus stated in a document, quoted by the 
‘‘Old Incumbent:” , 

** Curacies are to become permanent ; curates to have a proper independence ; to 
be protected from arbitrary and despotic ‘ treatment, whether episcopal or other 
curates to be on equal footing in spiritual matters with the incumbent ; to be the 
incumbent^s assessor in things spiritual ; the equality of priests ; the right to cele- 
brate at certain times: a system of promotion by seniority ; the equalisation (acoord- 
ing to population) of the stipends of incumbents ; the moneys of the various charities 
to be thrown Into a common fund,” 

But whether a strike is an expedient likely to enable the curates to 
obtain their ends, is what may be doubted. It is true that the clerical 
employers would be unable to combine on their part, and have recourse 
to a general lock-out. No rector or other incumbent could possibly 
shut up church, unless, indeed, the bishops joined in tjie combination 
of the master-parsons, and unless also the lock-out were permitted by 
public feeling. The former of these two conditions would, to be sure, be 
probable enough under the latter. As regards the adequate remunera- 
tion of the curates, it is gainst the episcopal body more particularly, 
that the strike would, if it prevailed, take effect. The curates* increase 
of stipend would have to come out of prelatical profits. Then, too, 
incumbents would be unable to import curates from abroad, where, 
besides popish and Greek priests, there are, according to established 
church law, no ordained clergy. And, if there were any, they would 


mostly labour under the disadvantage of being unable to speak 
English. *13 

On the other hand, the Curates’ Union would find it a hard matter 
to enforce its decrees on its own members ; still more to coerce non- 
unionist curates. What steps do they meditate taking for those pur- 
poses ? Do they think to ratten a refractory or contumacious asso- 
ciate by abstracting Ms surplice, or secreting his set of Hthographed 
sermons ? Have they any idea of stationing pickets at church-door^ 
with a commission to taunt, abuse, intimidate, annoy, or thrash 
reverend knobsticks? Are they prepared to go any father in the 
way of assailing offenders against their union rules than by peppering 
them with the pop-guns of paper warfare, and blowing them up m 

^ On the whole, the prospects of a Curates’ Strike do not appear to be 
very hopeful. If it were so general as to create any serious amount 
of spiritual destitution, the bishops would have it in their power to 
ordaia agricultural labourers, able to read and write, and, in the last 
resort, constitute them labourers in the vineyard. They could, mcleed, 
consecrate their own footmen, and those of other people, if the toot- 
men were willing to become servants of the church but very tew ot 
them would be — well aware that they should, by so doing, better them- 
selves in nowise. 


“ Six to One and Half-a-dozen to tlie Other.” 

The famous Cretan blockade -runner ArhaM has been burnt by the 
Turkish cruiser Izeddin. One feels tempted to apply to the sMps, 
captains, crews, and indeed all parties to the great Candian quarrel, 
Greeks and Turks alike, Biron’s famous line from Don Jmn, 

“ Arcades ambo,— £cZ est, iDlackgaards ’both.” 


NOTE BY A spiritualist. 

Unbelievers jeer at our tables dancing and chairs talking in action, 
yet no one has ever yet cast a doubt upon the annual " Speech from 
the Throne.” 


VOL. Lin. 
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A FEW FRIENDS. | 

(IN SBVBRAIj tableaux from MX PHOTOORAPH BOOK.) j 

TABLEAU I. (Continued.) i 

_ N a weak moment after supper du^ ! 
's '^>'■1 ■ ‘ T tke smallest hours of the nigbt I 

"4 t.:' ■ to bathe in the sea, ea^rly, provided that 

my Hearty Friend would call me. This 1 
said relying either upon his being too tired 
to get up, or upon his forgetfulness. 

Xfije Morning, A.t some hour I awake; 
w . suddenly, as if I 'd been jerked into a 

' 1 V '' \ ' state of supernatural wakefulness, Won- 

der what the time is? Will look at my 
watch. I postpone looking at my watch. 

■■ ‘ Feel one moment as if I could get up and 

-'%5 (y walk, or ride, or take some .violent exercise. 

■_ Somehow I shut mv eyes. On openmg 

them again, with difhculty this time, and 
not at all as if jerked^ into any state of 
\ wakefulness, I feel too tired to do anythmg. 

^ ^ Look at my watch— 8*15. Shall get up 

at 9*15, that gives me an hour more — second! sleep always the best. 
Thank Goodness (think to myself as I turn on my side for a snooze) 
my Hearty Friend has forgotten all about his confounded bathing. 
1 can’t get up. If he had come when I first woke I could have jumped 
out of bed and into the water (so to speak) at once. But now— here I 
drop off to sleep. . , „ . ,r tt a 

A thumping at my door — a ’’shouting — a halloaing. My Hearty 
Friend has burst into the room. 

By the way^ in hotels always lock your door, not so much for protec- 
tion of goods as against being called in the morning by a boistepus 
Mend : you can defy him, from under the bed-clothes, when the door 
is locked. ^ 

I pretend to be more drowsy than I am^ hi order to excite his com- 
passion. I have a vague notion of appealing to him that he wouldn^t 
rouse a man when he’s down, I say, dreamily, “Hallo, it s you, is 
it ? ” as if I’d forgotten all abont him. 

He thumps the bed, (Hate a fellow thumping the bed when I want 
to go to sleep.) “Now, then,” he bawls, “get up !” I would give 
him sixpence to go away. Hallo 1 hallo 1 hi ! hi ! hi 1 He is 

heartiness itself tms morning, I ask him “ Not to make a row, ^ 
call Mm “old fellow,” under the impression that this will conciliate 
him. He won’t be conciliated by anythmg less than my getting up 
and bathing. “ What sort of a morning is it ? ” I want to know, as if 
my decision to stop in or go out depended upon the state of the weather. 

“ Lovely,” he returns, striding to the window and tearing the cur- 
tains open, A great part of his heartiness is violence — mere violence. 
I hate having the sun let in before you’re prepared for it : result, 
biliousness. I say, “ Do shut the curtains.” He won’t, so I silently 
appeal to him by closing my eyes, and disappearing under the counter- 
pane, where I feign sleep. , , 

“ Foof !” he snorts, pretending to be overcome by the closeness of 
the atmosphere. “ How the’ deuce you can sleep without the window 
open, I don’t know.” Whereupon he opens the window. 

“ Now then,” says he, impatiently, “ come along.” In five minutes, 
I tell him, I’ll be with Mm. (I think to myself, that if he once gets 
outside the room 1 ’ll whip out of bed, lock the door, and have another 
hour’s doze.) He bothers five minutes. I pay no attention, thinking 
to disarm Mm by feigning sleep. Not a bit ; he will, he says, pull the 
clothes off. I remonstrate, clinging to the sheets. He tugs at them— 
so do I. (If I ever again ask my Hearty Friend to caU me in tke 

morning, 1 ’m but never mind.) 

I beg him to leave me, and I ’ll get up— not he. He expresses ms 
opinion that “ I ’m not half a chap.” With only a sheet remaiimg 
(he has pulled ail the other tMngs off, anyhow) I try to snuggle into 
the pillow again, and show him how really sleepy I am, and now very 
cruel and unfriendly it is on his part to tear me away from my bed, ana 
perhaps make me iu for the day. 

He says he won’t stand it any longer, and barbarously drags the 
sheet off. I clutch at it— it has gone. At this moment I hate Mm, 
and if there were guards with halberds jand arquebusses, outside,] 
would clap my haiufi, and order my Hearty Friend to be taken to tk 
deepest dungeon. Or, I could now (even in this costume) commence 
an action at law against Mm, and carry my appeal (still in tMs costume ■ 
to the Lords, if necessary— I get up grumbling. Being up, I have 
doubts as to whether I’ll bathe or not. My Hearty Friend h 
practical, and says, “ Get on your boots.” I drag myself through mj 
trousers and into my boots, I am becoming more drowsy- If he 
would only retire now I ’d go to bed again, though I know the sheets 
and blankets would be most horribly uncomfortable, 

1 “ We won’t bathe in the sea,” I say. He replies that we will, am: 

hat any other bathing is unhealthy and bosh. He is &o dreadfully 
learty this morning, and I am so feeble. He points out to me that I 
im wasting all the morning. I submit that Brill’s is the place to 
iathe. [A BrillAKnt idea, as my Funny Friend, whose picture is 
urther on, would say.] 

“Brill’s be Mowed,” replies my Hearty Friend ; “ all vapouring, 
md only five feet of water in the deepest part.” He adds that I ’d 
setter bring my towels, comb, and^ come along (or Comh along, as my 
E'unny Friend would say — dreary time to make a joke, when you’re 
lalf awake and going to bathe against your will). As he knows all 
ibout it, I take on his recommendation my towels and comb ; though, 

IS I call to mind former days, the machines used to be provided with 
3 uch necessaries, 

I want to dress for the day. He won’t give me time for anythmg 
3 ut slippers, trousers, and coat. I am to dress when I come back. I 
don’t know what I look like— I feel like a beggar. I protest, suppose 
we meet auybody ? “ They won’t notice you,” he says— this is un- 
satisfactory. Come along ! ” says he— and we come along accord- 

f point out to him that the machines are on the left, while we are 
going towards the right. This is ruin to slippers, I ’ve had to cross a 
watered, muddy road, gravelly, gritty pavement, down hard burning 
stone steps on to a shingly beach.) He despises machines ; a boat, he 
says, is the only thing to bathe out of. That ’s wliy he told me to bring 
towels. I can swim, he supposes, as a matter of course. Oh yes, ot 
course, but not having bathed in the sea for years I am not quite cer- 
tain of how I might get on in deep water. Oh, all right, he says. The 
boat is ready. The command given by the boatman (a blue gentleman 
in enormous boots) is to go to the seat near the ' starn ’ and hold on, I 
did get near the starn, my Hearty Friend was safely seated in the 
starn ; but I didn't hold on, at least not at the right time. The boat- 
man, who had been waiting for a wave, which arrived sqo^r than the 
wave which I was watching, suddenly launched the the sea, 

and sent me against my Hearty Friend’s knees. [It was, I think, at 
this moment that I gave the first blow to my foot, alluded to m num- 
ber one of thie series. wMch has caused me to lie up and look over my 
photograph book of friends.] My Hearty Friend Ismffhed ; had I 
fallen over, he would, I believe, have la»^ned inore. We mre rowed 
out. 

Good bathing^ here ? ” asks His Heartiness. “ About sixteen foot 

0 * water,” answers the grumpy mariner. He was very grumpy. He 
oMy spoke when spoken to^ except once, when a mate of his passed 
in a fishing-boat ; and he smiled once, it was almost a grin, when I did 
get into the boat again after finishing bathing. 

By the way^ he was a man of no information. I don’t mean that he 
wasn’t well up iu Buckles Eisfory of CmHsation^ Montalemherf s 
Western Monks, Macaulay's Essays, and such, like works, but that on 
matters connected with his own profession, he was singularly uncer- 
tain, to say the least of it. I like obtaining information from these 
sort of men, and asked Mm, while drying myself, “If it was deeper 
out there by the new pier, than here ? ” He didn’t know. “ How 
deep was it there?” He couldn’t say. “Was there a band to-dav 
on the pier ? ” It wasn’t, in his opinion, unlikely. “ At what time ? ” 
Didn’t know. Made use of the opportunity, and asked him, “ what 
the sailors called ‘ tlie olfiag,’ ” The what, sir ? “ The oiling.” Ah 1 
he didn’t know. “ He ’s heard of the offing ? ” He evidently thought 
he was being chaffed, as he became more grumpy than ever, and shook 
Ms head. 

Out Bathe, My Hearty Friend plunged in boisterously, head-fore- 
most ; splash, bash, wMsh, wetting me, and all the ciotiies I’ve taken 
off. He is up again shaking his head, blowing, and expressing his 
opinion that it {puff) is {puff) first blowing out salt 

water like a Triton without a conch horn; rate. Come in 1 ” this in- 
vitation is to me. Will my things be all right ? won’t Mow away ? 
Boatman returns, “All right.” 

Gan he steady the boat while I jump in. He can, he says, hut he 
doesn’t. I think my swimming is all right ; I feel it coming back to 
me. In order to prevent disappointment, I announce my intention of 
not going in head-foremost. “ Come along 1 ” shouts 1 Cis Heartiness 
from the sea. I am standing on the stern seat holding on to the bul- 
warks or gunwale (1 mean the side of the boat) in the attitude of the 
Greek slave tying his shoe, or some statue of that sort, only I haven’t 1 
got a shoe on to tie. The boat lurches, and how I go in 1 don’t know ; ' 
> it seems to me as if my knees touched the water first, and my nose 
, last ; but I can’t be certain. Dndemeath with bright green all about 
! . me, except for a few fioating things like red fungi, wMch I remombe)^ 

5 1 are jelly-fishes. My swimming is all right, gradually, but I am paia- 
} felly aware of being fiustered at first. I feel I shall never get to the 
} boat again. I am exhausted and inclined to throw up my hands and 

5 go down among the jelly-fishes. “ Bi i ” this to the boatman. My 
i breath is going. A minute more and the jelly-fishes will gloat over 
r me. I grasp His oar ; nearly upsetting Mm ana Ms boat too. I don’t 

5 care : I must breathe. “ I haven’t ”1 explain to the boatman, ellng- 
3 ing to the blade of the oar, “ bathed (gasp) in the (gasp) sea (gasp, 
ga^) for years (gasp, gasp, gasp).’* 1 let go the oar, and announce my 

1 intention of coming in. “ How ? ” “ Steps,” says the boatman. My 
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Hearty iPriend is in over the steps, auicldy, laughing, jumping, shouting, 
and rubbing himself with towels. 

Getting out of a boat is difficult enough to any one unaccustomed to 
it, but the difficulty subsides into nothing when compared with get- 
ting in. 

I lay hold of the steps naturally enough. They swing against the 
boat and my fingers are pinched. Hearty Friend laughing above. 
Boatman with indication of smile on his face. Neither offer any assist- 
ance. “ Come up," shouts His Heartiness. My legs won’t go up the 
steps ; it seems as if they would not come near me at all. They are 
dragged forcibly under the boat. I tbink of the jelly-fishes ; they are 
expecting me. Thoughts flash across me of people sucked under 
paddle-wheels, of sharks, conger-eels, and jelly-fish again ; the ends of 
.the steps catch my waist. A few seconds more I must give it up and 
disappear, perhaps, for ever^ food for the jelly-fish. “1 say," 1 cry, 

“ do bear a hand." 

The boatman puts out his hand over the side, I grasp it in the clutch 
of agony ; if I go he shall come too. Now then for a death struggle 
with the steps. The boatman tugs at me. I tug at the boatman. 
Either he comes over, or I come in. My legs move from under the boat, 

I somehow grapple with the rowlock (I could hold on with my teeth to 
anything now, so desperate have I become), and find myself on the first 
bar of the steps. Don’t upset the boat," cries my Hearty Friend, 
who has had to hold on to the opposite side during my gymuastics. 
The last difficulty is getting my legs over the side. Another clutch at 
the boatman with one hand (don’t let hm go in a hurry) at the seat 
with the other, and I tumble over on my knees,-—anyhow, no matter 
how. I am, thank goodness, in the boat. All the power has gone oftt 
of my legs. I can’t stand upright. Every quarter of a minute I am in 
danger of suddenly disappearing over the side into the sea. I sit, quite 
wet, on my clothes. My Hearty Friend has used nearly all the towels, 
and has made all the seats damp. I like having a comfortable room to 
dry oneself in, wasbhand-stand, soap, clean linen and so fortb. 

*'fDon’t X feel fresb?" inquires my Hearty Friend. ‘*No; lam 
tired- I have hurt my toe, it is all red ; I have bruised myself all over, 
and I feel sleepy, hot and uncomfortable. “Lori" says my Hearty 
Friend, ** you ought to do this every morning. Pick you up in no 
time. Now, I say, dry yourself quickly and dress. Don’t be all day." 
1 carH get myself dry quickly, or, for the matter of that, at all ; so give 
it up, and tear my socks in pulling them on ; everything seems to stick i 
and be dragged on with difficulty. My hat on the top of my wet head is 
very uncomfortable. My slippers are full of sand and are wet. On reach- 
ing the shore, the boatman waits for a wave to take us in. When it 
comes it takes me in who had been watching it on “ the starn," wetting 
me through. At this I detect the second smile on the boatman’s face. 
We disembark. I am quite lame. Wni we want a boat to-morrow- 
morning ? inquires the man. His Heartiness says, “ Yes ; same time,” 
I say “yes," too, to put my Hearty Friend on the wrong scent. Not 
again, if I know it. He eats a hearty breakfast ; everything he does is 
hearty, except this making me bathe, and that ’s heartless. 

lhave lost my appetite, My foot is swollen. The doctor calls. 
When he hears of my bathing among the jelly-fishes he says that ’s it ; 
they ’re poisonous sometimes, that:’s the danger of bathing out of a 
boat, except you make it a rule never to go among the jelly-fishes. Must 
lay up for two or three days, and this is how 1 have commenced my 
sea-side holiday with my Hearty Friend, whom I here anathematise, 
and all jelly-fishes. 

He has left, so I notv turn over to photograph number two, my 
Gloomy Friend. 


SOMETHING TO SEE. | 

Evektboby knotvs that there is nobody in town now, excepting j 
some two millions and a half of miserable people, who either have had j 
their holiday, or else have to do without one. It is a sad fate to be 
confined in London in the middle of September, wlien one’s relatives 
and friends are nearly all of them away, and one hardly has so much as a 
theatre to go to. Prisoners in town when every one is out Of it should 
have some rational recreation provided by the Government- They 
might he suffered to amuse themselves by pulling down the Monster 
Statue which dkgraces Hyde Park Corner, or blowing up the Pepper- 
boxes which make Trafal^ Square so hideous. 

Seme such fun as this may be supplied to London captives, in the 
dull days of September, by the enlightened wisdom of our newly re- 
formed Parliament. Meanwhile, aS only some three theatres are open 
now, and there is nothing new at any of them, we really should be 
thankful to Mr. Howard Paul for opening the Strand with a “ Novel 
Entertainment.” For this well-timed act of charity to our poor 
prisoners in town, he may fairly claim the title of Howard, the Philan- 
thropist* Havi^ seen the BtfeeU of [London for the eleventh time at 
least, and smiled their twenty-second smile at Mbs. Eosalird Scott- 
SiDDORS, and roared their sixty-seventh roar at the burlesque of Black 
eyed Susan, they can go and see the opera of Faust, performed by Mr. 
Paul in some four minutes and three-quarters, and they may hear how 


his wife imitates the vocal Mr. Beeves, which, in one respect, she fails 
to do, seeing that she never disappoints the public. 


THINGS NEW AT THE “ZOO.” 

Go, people, and pay all 
To see the she-Gayal 

That Bartlett has brought from the Indies ; 
And the wolves from Thibet, 

^ Which mammals we bet 
Will raise in their den fearful shindies. 

The Arctonyx snout 
Is the newest thing out. 

The first ever heard of in London ; 

A Panolia deer. 

Fresh to this hemisphere. 

Awaits you, your beer and your bun done. 

There ’s a Pigeon that sings. 

And one with bronze wings, 
Polyplectrons and likewise a Loris ; 

A Monkey-— men tell us 
To call it Entellus — 

The charge but a bob at the door is. 

There are Demoiselle Cranes 
To be seen for your pains. 

With six or eight more of the Tortoise ; 

And a Hemipode ends 
This list of new friends 
, The Marian Moore lately brought us : — 

No, slay, there are Pelicans — 

Bhyme to them Helicon’s 
Yerse-helping fount might supply us ; 

But a New Biver draught, 

Tcetoially quaffed, 

Is all the liqueur we have by us. 

So then Floreat 

Both old beasts and new ; 

And when you have seen all its treasures, 
Take an ice or a tartlet. 

And thank Mr. Bartlett 
For adding so mucli to your pleasures. 



HONESTY IS TEE BEST POLICY. 

(Owery in AdvtrtismentSy as ilms :) 

r ) BE SOLD, a bargain, a most disagreeable and undesirable 
DETACHED COTTAGE, in tho charming ndlghbourhood of Piddinghoe, Sussex. 
TRere ar© three excellent reception rooms, damp and mouldy in (summer and 
flooded in winter, seven, Tbed-rooms, two zvit/t flro.places, throe smelling of mide, tout 
aU low and inconveniently small, with little windows, Good Kitchen, swarming 
With tolack-toeetlas, scullery ditto, out- house and wash house filled with rats who 
come out even in the day-time, a Paddock of no use, all broken down, Three Acres 
of Garden, limey soil, River near, and the village sewerage also. The present t<'iiant 
will toe glad to get out of it on any terms. Ho toolievos the Landlord would part 
With tho leasO for a fair consideration. 


The Weather.— a “ close morning.” To-morrow morning is the 
closest at present. 







WHAT NEXT! 

Mistress . ^‘!Poe GooDjCTBSS Gba-Oious sake, Martha, go and take that Bidxoulohs Thing off, Do !” 

Martha which I were well aware %t were my New Bonnet she were eluding to “Well, thebe, Mum, I declare, Mhm, I give 
MT Milliner horders to make it Peroisely Similar to Yourn, Mum ! ! " 


AN UNEEPORTED SITTING AT DUNDEE. 

A SUBJECT of national importance occupied the time and digestion 
of the Section of Economic Science and Statistics, during the meeting 
of the British Association this last week at “Bonnie” Dundee. Por 
the first time in culinary history the world-renowned Dundee Marma- 
lade attracted, from philosophers and savans, the attention it so richly 
deserves. After a protracted debate on the topic of game preserves, 
the Section (whose President was a Duff, but anything hut a duffer) 
investigated this, perhaps the most fascinating of fruit preserves, and 
spent several hours in discussing the choicest samples that the local manu- 
facturers could supply, served up on toast, on the ordinary household 
bread alone, and relieved with butter, on shortbread and every species 
of Scotch cake, in pastry, as the basis and ground- work of an admirable 
pudding (encored twice), ^ and in forty-three other different ways*. 
Papers were read full of interesting details and figures, showing the 
increasing popularity of what may be looked upon as one of the staple 
manufactures of Dundee, particularly amongst the studious under- 
graduates at our Universities; its adulteration by unprincipled traders, 
carrots and turnips meeting with the severest censure ; its enormous 
consumption (far exceeding that of Butter-Scotch) a calctdation being 
made that if all the pots emptied in 1866 were placed end to end, they 
would extend from Dundee to London, and back again ; its influence 
on Vegetarianism, its chemical analysis (ozone being largely present), 
its sanitary properties as a dietetic, and lastly, the gross ignorance 
which leads many even of its warmest admirers to speak of the fruit 
from which the golden dainty is prepared as *'civil,” instead of Seville, 
oranges. Many interesting facts were related by the lady members 
present. All the most celebrated receipts were duly weighed and com- 
pared, and the fullest particulars as to rind, and juice, and the proper 
proportion of sugar copied into capacious notebooks. It may be a com- 
fort to Mr. Whallby, in his lonely hours, to hear that all the mem- 

* See an excellent little treatise by the Bishop of the Orange River, entitled 
Fifty Ways of Eating Marmalade. 


hers of the Section, ^ter they had done full justice to the agreeable 
confection, were candid enough to avow themselves Orangemen to a 
man, with the exception of one Associate, who owned that, having in 
early youth, had powders administered to him in this luscious disguise, 
he was unable to overcome his aversion to it — his antipathy being so 
great that the mere sight of orange blossom obliged him to have re- 
course to medical advice. 

Privately it was^ noticed that on the evening after the Section had 
dealt with this fruitful topic, the consumption of whiskey exceeded the 
average, and from this circumstance the inference was drawn that 
paarmalade has a tendency to produce dyspeptic derangement ; but it 
is right to add that this deduction was made by certam malcontents 
in the India trade, deeply interested in the importation of what may 
perhaps be considered marmalade’s most formidable rival— preserved 
ginger. 

A SHARP INFLICTION. 

Newsbapbrs announce, for the information of those whom it may 
concern, namely, persons accustomed to transmit explosive goods by 
rril, that, for sending lucifer matches thereby from Ludlow to Brecon, 
contrary to bye-laws, a fine of £20 has been imposed on M». Thomas 
Arter, of the first of the above-named places, and of Kington, Here- 
fordshire. Manufacturers and others had better, in future, mind what 
they are about, lest they, by committing Thomas Artee’s indiscretion, 
become partakers of Tom Aetee sauce. 

Military Query. 

By a Simple Cymon Oivilim . 

I HEAR, Sir, of a General of Division; is there a General of Multi- 
plication, or a Colonel of Subtraction? What does a Generalissimo 
equal ? Twenty Generals ? 

A Man of Low Extraction.— A Cheap Bentisi 
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A VERY BAD JOB. 

(See the ^^TimeSy' of Wednesday^ September 4.) 

Oh, cruel Times, to go and grope 
In a Blue Book as cruel, 

Bor your hard-u^ dead-season fire 
By way of finding fuel I 

To drag thereout a cosy nest 
Of harmless sinecurists. 

And offer it a holocaust 
To prating, prudish, purists ! 

leave the heaten path, thick strewn 
With the dead season’s traces. 

To brand three lucky men whose lines 
Have faU’n in pleasant places ? 

With centenarians to record, 

Toads-in-coal, piscine showers, — 

*The viper that Bolts weasels whole, 

The pike that “ browns ” devours 

With all that for quotation yearns, 

In proud provincial journals — 

With all the Yankee nuts to crack, 

Eich in dead-season kernels 

With fruit,^ crops, tourists’ grievances. 

And social ilfs to howl of, — 

Two harmless sinecurist swells, 

And a Lord, why fall foul of? 

What had Lono Tuhro, or Le Blanc, 

Or ViLLAES Mb'JNELl done. 

That thou, oh, Times, should’st show them up^ 
Three job-masters in one ? 

Was’t that some briefless barrister, 

Hat leaders doomed to brew,^ 

When fain peak, pass, and glacier. 

He had been free to “do” 

Belt savage, thinking of these three 
Paid but to take their pleasure,— 

Seven thousand pounds per annum shared, 

To feed their lucky leisure ? 

Was ’t private wrath or puhHc zeal 
Most served to make him sore ? 

Was ’t that he loved the jobbed-for less, 

Or the job hated more ? 

Boots not to ask : the job is there, 

The show-up true and telling. 

And Tetteo, Metnell, and Le Blanc, 

Stand like trees marked for felling ! 

“ Miedlesex Begistrx oe Deeds,” 

A pleasant place art thou — 

Nay more, three pleasant places rolled 
In one great job, I trow. 

Bive clerks, four under, one their chief. 

And ten for copying paid — 

Of Middlesex’s registry 
Bor lands bought, leased, conveyed. 

Do' all the work, and take in fees, 

Twelve thousand pounds and more ; 

Whereof three thousand they retain. 

And pay seven thousand o’er 

To the three hlessM Eegistrars, 

Who sit, serene, on high, 

Like gods of Epicurus, perched 
Above our workday sky : 

Who toil not, but take toll of men, 

Hard-labouring men below. 

And smile as murmurs and complaints 
Brom their inferiors flow. 

So ait Loed Tetoo and Le Blanc, 

And Metnell, each a god, 

Their work, to pocket quarterly 
Bive hundred pounds and odd. 

* See Viscount EOLioteroNE’s and JD. F. CBJSttKieiDB’s lattors to iilie Field, 


While Deputy, Clerks, Clients, all 
Earn and pay fees below. 

To feed the unseen and mystic three, 

That take, nor earning know ! 

Those mystic three nor Deputy, 

Client, nor Clerk hath seen ; 

But through the valet of my Lord 
Bevealed they have been. 

Bor once a quarter he appears. 

And for the unseen three. 

Three cheques receives, their quittance le aves. 
And that is all men see ! 

Oh, favoured office ! happy state. 

Where grow from deedTs and dockets 

Three siuecures, such as of old 
Supphed birth-favoured pockets, 

Ere Joseph Htjme arose to save 
Candle-ends and cheese-parings, 

To cut down pensions, places, jobs, 

And triumph in small sparings. 

Oh, cruel Times, thy hand forbear. 

Nor this unique example^ 

Of a job like our fathers^ jobs. 

Out of existence trample ! 

The Mammoth’s frame and Mastodon’s 
We in museums cherish ; 

Then shall this Mammoth-sinecure 
Unwept, unpitied, perish P 

This Mammoth, that like Mammoths found 
In bergs Siberian stickmg, 

Still shows, complete, hair, teeth and claws. 
And bones well worth the picking I 


THE WEATHER, THE CROPS, AND THE COUNTRY. 

There has been a good deal of weather about lately. 

There was some very bad wethers in Sussex, but the Inspector had 
them killed at once. 

A lady, who has taken to farming, has separated the beans from the 
other vegetables, on account of their bemg “’so broad,” 

A Brench Bean has been hired by an agriculturist in the neighbour- 
hood of Colwell-Hatchney, to give lessons in his native language. 

A labourer in the north, who began his iniquitous career by robbing 
his master of pig-iron, has now been transported for pig-steekng. 

Barmers are saving up their money to buy sewing-machines for 
next year. Women are to he employed on the work, who will chiefly 
be e:^aged in sewing tares, 

A ETentisb agriculturist has composed a new harvest song, with an 
appropriate chorus ; the burden is— 

Hop light Loo, 

And sow your pretty wheat ” 

Ghorm, “ Rye fol de riddle.” 

A gentleman farmer, who is something of a logician, writes to us 
to say that he considers the due springing up of the corn after the 
sowing of the seed, to be a clear illustration of the " Doctrine of Oorn- 
sequences.” 


BUNEBRAL BINERY. 

Among the toiUUes ravissmtes*^ to be seen at a Brench watering- 
place, a Paris newspaper describes this sweetly pretty novelty 
"Le Las de la jupo orniS de tOtss de morfcs, imprimtSes sui* la mousseline.” 

Cette fantcdsie fmebre^^ as the writer nicely terms it, 'might be 
thought somewhat appropriate, if the wearer were in mourning : and, 
as novelty is charming, we may see death’s heads embroidered, not on 
the skirt merely, but all over the dress. Crossbones might be also 
used by way of decoration, and coffins might be deemed a fitting kind 
of ornament for a funeral costume. As a check upon their gadety, the 
Egyptians used to set up a skeleton in their banquet rooms : but 
if we chanced to sit at dinner by ,a lady in a dress with a iite de mort 
embroidery, we doubt if our politeness would be able to prevent a 
laugh at her bad taste. 


A Pottle of Poetry. 

^ Iris said that an Italian poet has written a poem of nine hundred 
lines on strawberries. Could not portions of it be sung to a hautbois 
aocompaniment ? 




THE EISTEDDFOD. 

Sni, 

I APPEAL to you. Why did not they give me the prize for 
rpoem ? Here it is : I call it simply 

KY WALES ! 

Land of my hirth All Hails ! 

My own, my lovely Wales I 
The morning sun is rising 
The Larks are on the wing, 

Then hear me, 0 Ancient Country, the enterprising 
Bard who now sings — 

Gentle Zitella, list ! 

My charms thou canst not resist. 

Land of Hills and Vales, 

My own, my own Wales ! 

Upon the sea there sails 
Ships which come often to Wales. 

' Blow, blow, ye gentle gales. 

And waft me to the shores of Wales. 

Strike harps I the Saxon shudders 
Down in his craven heart. 

Tor us in the land of sheep and udders. 

Steering by means of rudders, 

Where shrubs and flowers are hudders, 

0 ^ Never more to part ! 

List to the Muse’s tales, 

Heroic rhymes of Wales. 

Sweet Muse, empty tearful pails. 

When on metheglin she regales. 

Laugh while the Saxon rails. 

My own, my ancient Wales. 


Mermaidens comb your tails ! 

Wardens unlock your gaols ! 

Victory ! never fails. 

My own, my beloved Wales ! 

Clang then the cymbals ! 

Dance all ye nimbles 1 
Discard for this day your thimbles 
Maidens of sunny Wales I 
Cast away your bales 
Ye merchants drop your sales. 

And one cheer more 
Now and before 

We seek the climes of Wales. 

Take from me my pen 
My ink and then 
Leave my hands and nails 

ril write and sing of Wales. 

I remain. Sir, Yours, 

The Chief Bakd Mobxjah. 
Who plays on the Organ. 

N.B. If the above isn’t rhyme, I don’t know what is. M. 


ITew BisLopric* 

We read that an ecclesiastical society is taking measures” lor a 
new bishopric in the North of Europe. Of course they are measur- 
ing how high ” his Lordship will be. 

A beep thought (Bf A TIBT PERSOH). 

Why is the Tide called the Tide? Is it, Tidue a non tiedendo^ 
because it is never still. 
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FIFTY NIMRODS WANTED. 

EACKSHOT^LD BOY, 

While I am lounging away 
life as passiyely as possible, Tiaving no 
more active occupation for my^boliday 
than smoldng a cigar the wMle I 
sprawl upontne beach, and “putting” 
now and then a two-ounce stone into 
the sea, you are stalking along, sunk 
up to your middle in the heather, and 
blazing at the grouse from breakfast 
till near bedtime. 

I am fond of grouse myself, when 
they are nicely cookedj but I don’t 
much envy men the privilege of killing 
them. I hardly see the fun of taking 
a long journey, and walking^ oneselx 
daily well-nigh off one’s legs, in order 
to bag things which you can buy as 
well in Bond Street. If I had any 
taste for shooting, I should content myseK with kiUing cock-sparrows 
from a trap, which would entail less labour than having to walk after 
them. 

But you have sporting tastes, and yearly go to Scotland for a rattle 
at the grouse, before you settle down to slaughter your tame partridges 
in Stubbleshire. Then, when the birds get wild, you have your phea- 
sants to destroy, and thus are kept amused until the 1st of February, 
j After that, your gun lies idle for nearly seven months, and hardly a 
. day passes without your being bored by having nothing you can bang 
! at. You will surely, then, feel grateful if I hand to you an invitation 
I received the other day, to join* a shooting party who are promised 
t two months’ sport in the beginning of next sprmg. Tkiis, moti hrave, 

; la viola: 

“ Ohasse DU Liok. — A ppel aux courageux chasseurs de toutes nations pour 
chasser depied fertoe, en Alg<5iie, le Lion, la Panthhre, ot autres auimaux, sous la 
direction do M. Pertuiset, Tueur de Lions.” 

There, my noble sportsman, there ’s some noble sport for you ! I 
Although your heart is in the Highlands, it must beat a little faster at 
the prospect thus held out to you, Bancy your delight in “affront- 
ing ” in broad daylight His Majesty the King of Beasts ! And see, 
you are to have that privilege positively twice a week : 

** Deux grand os hattuos sp^oiales pour le Lion, auront lieu chaque somaino, ayec 
Ic concours de 100 & 200 rahatteurs indigenes : 11 sera express^ment d^fendu do tiror 
sur tout autre animal qiie le Lion. Les chasseurs amateurs soi ont r^unis par groupes 
detroiSj* plus ou moins, suiyant les oirconstanees, jiTexccption de M. Pebtuiset, 
qui se fera toujours un plaisir d’occuper soul lo poste le plus dangereux,” 

A battue of tame pheasants wiU seem a tame affair compared to one 
of lions, where it is specially “defended” to kill any smaller game. 
By the way, it would be awkward to “affront” a brace of panthers, 
or a couple of hyeenas, on one of these same special lion-baggmg days. 
Bather trying to the nerves it would be to see them near you, and to 
know it was ** expressiment defmdu^* to let fly at them. If I were 
M. Peutuiset, and had the “ pleasure ” to be placed in a remarkably 
“ warm corner,” I should run away as soon as I thought nobody was 
looking at me. So there might be some advantage in being left quite 
**8eul** One could not wdl get out of it, if one were in a ""groupe 
detroiss^^ at least, it might tax one’s invention to explain one’s ab- 
sence creditably on sixteen “special” days. Of course, ^‘aux coura- 
g&ux chasseurs ” such fears may seem ridiculous. But not being used | 
myself to shoot at lions en plein jour^ instead of doing so “ de pied \ 
feme^^ I am afraid I should feel rather shaky in my shoes. | 

To timid men like me, and my old Mend Bully Bottom^ “ there is not 
a more fearful wildfowl living thau your lion.” Yet, if I joined this 
little shooting party, it would not be by lions merely that my nerves 
would be upset : 

cliasfloaux eangliors, liydnos, panthJireg, porcs-tSpics, linx, chats-tigres, 
cLacals, etc. etc., auta lieu deux fois par semaine, avoc lo concours d’une nom- 
breuse troupe do rabatteurs; cos jours-lh, les ebasseurs auront lo droit do tiror sur 
les animaux indistinctement.” 

There seems a charming air of certainty in M. Peuttjiset’s arrange- 
ments, as though he kept his lions, panthers, boars, and other wild 
beasts caged in separate presenves, and had them ready at a moment’s 
notice to he taken out and shot. Every Monday, say, and Thursday, 
a few lions will he flushed ; Juid on Wednesday and Saturday the 
keepers will put up a brace or two of panthers, with half a dozen 
porcupines, some lynxes and hyenas, and a score or so of ti^r-cats, 
to make tip^ a good bag. Pifty chasseurs are invited to invade these 
happy hunting grounds, and as each is to be armed with two guns 
and a revolver, the preserves must be well stocked to provide sufficient 
sport.^ Each chasseur is to bring haUUemeni complet de ckasse, 
d^apres le modele qui sera donni!* So I picture you, mn ami. in a 
pea-green velvet tunic, tightly belted at flie waist, dragoon’s boots, 
spurs, red jockey cap, gloves reaching to the elbow, with a game-bag 
three feet square slung dangling at your back, and a hunting-horn 


encircling you from shoulder to hip. In this delightful dress you 
will be handed to posterity, in "m volume illmtre oonienant le 
redt de ces chasses^^ which M. Pertuiset will publish when he 
returns to France. Moreover, further to induce you to join his little 
arty, and included in the paltry sum (£180) which you must pay for 
oing so : 

XJDe medaille eu brODzo, rappelant ces exploits cyixdgfitiques, sera distribute ti 
tout souscripteur faiaant: partie de rexptditioD, au revers de la ratdaille seront 
grav&j les noms de chaque chasseur. XTn journal de Paris, disposant d’uue grande 
publicity, instrera chaque semaine un compte-rendu dttaiUd des chasses, d’aprfes 
les notes envoyds par un historiographs attachd i I’expddition.” 

Living after Agamemhon, the heroes who are brave enough to shoot 
with M. Peetttiset will need no vates sacer to record their valiant 
deeds. They will see their names paraded and bepuffed in a cheap 
paper, and will each get a brass medal to testify their pluck. Is not 
this enough to tempt a man to seek a sporting reputation, even at the 
lion’s mouth ? Nervous asjl am by nature, I yet sigh to see myself 
decore with the new Order of Valour conferred by M. Pertuiset. 
Besides this, he is promised in big letters, “ronne nouriblitueb et 
I materiel cor port able for Frenchmen like good feeding, even in 
I the field. Moreover, listen to this : 

I •'* M. Peetutset, afin d’assnrer un ^‘aud succ&s h cetfce premiere expedition, dans 
I les chasses au Lion seulcment, fournira aux chasseurs des balles explosiblee fou- 
! droyantes.” 

! Does not that brave chasseur, the renowned Baron Munchausen^ tell 
' a truthful little tale of how he once contrived to blow up a wild beast ? 
Having fired bis final bullet, I think he threw his powderflask straight 
down the animal’s wide opened throat ; then, cleverly injecting his 
flint and steel and tinderbox, he struck a spark, and caused such a 
terrible explosion, that the beast gave up the ghost. Doubtless 
M. Pertttiset’s ^^halles explosibles foudroyantes^* cause a similar 
effect; and the volume ilhistre'^ which he intends to publish will 
contain some faithful pictures of exploded lions, quite as marvellous as 
any that Munchausen could invent. 

Wishing you success if you accept his invitation, and daily a good 
appetite for the borne nourrikm supplied, believe me, yours serenely, 

Benjamih Brown. 

P.S. If the newspapers record the feats of these French lion-killers, 
I presume that the reports will he penned by penny -a-lioners. 


BEALES OUT OF PLACE. 

The great Celtic Easter festival was called “Beltane,” properly 
“ Beal-tan,” the fire of Beal or Baal,— a Celtic ei>onym of the Sun- 
god. The object of the present Irish tour of the Beform League leader 
seems to be an autumnal anticipation of this Easter ceremonial in the 
slightly altered shape of “ BsALES-tin,” or a whip for the Beales sub- 
scription in Dublin. But that cock won’t fight, not even when backed 
by the O’Donoghtje. The Green Isle is not so green as to take 
Beales for its guide or its hero. What the “ boys ” who filled the 
Botunda, and didn’t listen to Beales, want, is not “Beform” but 
“ Bevolution and they are honest, if foolish, enough to say so, 
“ clane out.” 

The only “Beform” of Parliament they are likely to combine or 
subscribe for, is one that should “ Beform it off the face of the earth,” 
and Their League is not the Bealesian, but the Fenian. 

Beales bad better keep to Trafalgar Square, and the Sussex Hotel, 
and be content with his Hyde Park laurels. He isn’t at all of the 
calibre fit for “ the Phaynix,” — either the Park, or the Bird. 


SISTER CONFESSORS. 

Contradiction will probably be given to the statement contained 
in a newspaper paragraph, according to which 

** A correspondent "^says that some stir has been caused by the fact 'becoming 
public that the patients in St. Andrew’s Convalescent Hospital at Glower ai’e 
asked, if not required, by the Bisters who attend upon them, to practise confession.” 

It is probable that ladies devoted to a work of charity would mind 
their own business and not the parson’s— if the confession of any of 
their patients were the parson’s business and not solely that of the 
Roman Catholic priest. Nobody can for a moment suppose that they 
ever take upon themselves to confess anyone, although very likely 
they are often the unwilling hearers of confessions which the cornbi^- 
tion of enthusiastic piety and benevolence with personal attraction 
cannot but frequently cause to be made to the young lady in whom it 
occurs. 


TBe Two Greatest Bores of the Day. 

The Metropolitan Underground Railway and the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel. 


What Bttth eottnd the Critics Tat the Hereford Festival. 
—Ruth-less. 
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M:^ Griffin* of thr C C.S , ani> Fnsjgn Green of the 

C E.B., HAVING OOMR TO CBVLON IN THE SAME VESSEL, 

arrange trat when they can get leave op Absence, they 

WILL GO TOGETHER ** To HAVE A PoT AT THE 'ELEPHANTS.’' 
In hue time they go, and FOLLO^Vr^G THEIR Teacker, at 

LENGTH JJlSCOVER TUB ANIMAL. 


Tbe Animal jDisoovbrs them. 
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They Escape Unpoathed, bttt a Little Refreshment 
becomes Necessary. 


Having arrived wjxHoua? BrscovERY in the midst of a 
Herd. Mb. Griffin Fires, and tornino bound to take 
Another Qun sees nothing op the Gunhearers but their 
Heels 
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Coming IN Sight of a Herd in Open Ground, they have an opportunity op observing “ The 
Young running playfully among the Herd, the Emblems op Innocence."— F i<ile 
Sir Emerson Tbnnbnt. 
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He is Pursued, and knowing that the best Thing under such Circumstances, is to 
xubn Sharp JEcound, does so, and finds himsllp in the above Position. In 
medio tuiMsimus t&is (/ /) 
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'NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND” 

Thirsty Soul (after several gyrations round the Letter -lox.) ** I SH 'like t’ know 
''ha^-sh-’e good ’f Gbn’lem’n-sh turn'n Tea-Tot’llbr Gov’m’nt {Bic.) 


GOBS-H AN^ CUT-SH TH’ SHinJUTS-H O’ TH PUMPSH OFF ! ’ 


We leam by a contemporary, more enlightened than 
ourselves in fashionable matters, that among some other 
striking novelties of costume : — 

** A steel dagger is sometimes worn stuck in the belt, and a small 
sword IS thrust transversely through the chignon.*' 

So to carry on the war against poor bachelors and 
widowers, Yenus now is borrowing her armaments from 
Mars. What with daggers at the waist and small swords 
in the chignon, our elegantes must surely be able to look 
killing. 

Letters of Orbdit.*’"-I.O.U. 


THE CONPESSIONAL UNOONTEOLLED. 

The following extract from the evidence of the Rev. Edmund Clay, 
M.A., incumbent of St. Margaret’s, Brighton, before tbe ELtualist Com- 
mission, is commended to the attention of parents and guardians : — 

** I was requested to visit a person in great distress. She was a widow lady who 
had come down to Brighton. . . . She told me that she was very much alarmed for 
her general condition ; that she was in tho habit of undergoing severe penances, 
which bad been imposed by a clergyman, but not a cleigyman in Brighton. He 
was a clergyman then officiating in London, She gave me one instance : tbe night 
before she spoke to me she had kneeled on a marble slab bare*knecd for four hours 
repeating certain penitential psalms and prayers, which were imposed as a penance 
in consequence of her having confessed to some sins of temper or infirmity of that 
sort.’* 

There 'is a certain article of apparel, which, though generally sup- 
posed to be distinctive of Eitualist parsons, has not even once been 
referred to by one of either the examiners, or the witnesses in the 
Commission on Ritualism. It is not, indeed, a vestment of the cere- 
monial kind ; but tailors are wont to call it a vest. They call it, how- 
ever, something more. To the word vest, tailorish for waistcoat, they 
pre^ the initials “ M.B.” The species of vest, or waistcoat, denoted 
by those letters, and with a peculiar and personal significance by the 
second of them, is worn, or would be worn, by the sham confessor who 
had the brutality to impose on his poor humbugged penitent the cruel 
penance above described. 

Taking, however, the ^'M.B.” waistcoat as simply the badge of a 
token of an individual, and regarding it as an 

M.B, m the sense of an or Mock Romish waistcoat, every 

sensible m^ must see that it is high time the bishops, or the legisla- 
tye.s^uld look after its wearers. This is no suggestion that the 
Mock-Romanists had better be placed under restraint, and confined in 
waistcoats of a closer kind than the “M.B.” It means that if they are 
Permitted to play the part of Bather Confessors, they should be sub- 
jected to the sme regulations as those which govern the priests whom 
they imitate. Even genuine Romish Confessors are not necessarily to 
be trusted ; must, some of them, have now and then done such things 


as those of which Dr, Newman’s witnesses accused De. Aohillt. 
What may not possibly be perpetrated by some of their nnsupervised 
apes, allowed, like the one above referred to, but unfortunately not 
named, to practise, in secret, on the weakness and impulsiveness of 
penitents of the softer sex ? 


j A BLACK BUT BRIGHT BUTURE BOR IRELANU. 

The Mechanics^ Magazine says that it is certain that various mineral 
substances are now in process of formation or development— that the 
formation of stone, for instance, is ^as apparent as its disintegration ; 
and that 

** So, also, we know that coal is being formed from peat The intermediate stage 
is lignite or ‘ brown coal,* which in turn becomes coal.” 

By the time, then, that all our coal is exhausted, if that time is 
distant enough, perhaps Irish peat will have turned into Irish coal. 
Irish peat-bogs are possibly inchoate coal-mines, and the Emerald 
Island may be destined to become the Isle of Black Diamonds. Then, 
when the speciality of Newcastle shall have sunk into oblivion, the 
proverbial phrase for a superfluous presentation will very likely have 
passed into that of “ carrying coals to Donegal.” Set to work, therefore, 
you Ministers and Statesmen, as hard as you are able^ to devise some 
means of conciliating Paddy Whack ; since consideration for Posterity, 
in particular as to coal, suggests justice to Ireland. 


The Worst Horse Winning*. 

Great scandal has been caused at Paris by the rapid progress of the 
uew Opera in comparison with that of the new Hospital. Considering 
the orgies enacted in the Salle d" Opera at the i Carnival balls, one 
might call it a race in which E6tel Lieu is being beaten by Hotel 
Liable, 


VOL. Lin. 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

(IN’ SBVUKAL TABLEAUS PROM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 

TABLEAU IL—MY GLOOMY FKIETO. 

^ y Gloomy Friend strolling 

^ by the sea catches sight of 

window, laid by 
the- heels inconsequence of 
bathing among the jelly- 
K 1 IWm // fM, 1 fish aforesaid. He stops and 

mmW exolaimsslowly,“Hal.lo!” 

Mw' iff W pavement. He 

— sees that something is the 
matter with me, and an- 
^ liuP'' W- / ‘ = nounces his intention of 

'' coming up. He comes up. 

mif He is very tall, and ms 

W \ voice is double-bass, so low 

f\‘' i ■ that it sounds as if he was 

Fl 1 li always giving a ventrilo- 

auial imitation of the man 
in the cellar. He appears 
at the door of my room, 

' and then his voice, so to 

e-Cnr ' speak, follows, coming up 

after Mm. He has the air of the in Eamlet, regarding the vrorld 

generally more in sorrow than in anger. His tones are measured 
and musical, inducing sleep in the listener. 

I caMt rise to receive him, having my leg on a chair, and my foot 

swaddled. , „ „ i t i • 

I address him as cheerfully as possible—for one can’t^help being 
slightly overcome by his height, and depth of voice, making light of 
thS attack of jelly-fish. He stands in the door-way and says (that is, 
the man in the cellar says), that he ’s sorry to see me like this ? (I 
should like to butt him in the middle of his waistcoat and make Mm 
speak quicker.) 

I teU Mm “It’s nothing,” but somehow begin to realise its im- 
portance. “ Gout ? ” be inquires. Ho, not gout, I inform Mm, feeling 
partially sorry at being obliged to disclaim any tendency to gout. I 
have a sort of hazy idea that only Dukes have gout. . ^ . 

Erysipelas?” he supposes, with the air ojt one who’s right this 
time, and won’t guess again. I am a little indignant with him for this 
supposition. Sumi a drop from gout to erysipelas : from the palace to 
the hospital. So I explain to Mm that “It’s a curious thing ; the 
sting of a jelly-fish and I continue my lecture on the subject, as if 
the foot didn’t belong to me, but was a surgical model, illustrating the 
effect of jelly-fish on the human toe. He is not astonished at all ; it is 
not a curious thing ” to him ; in fact, it ’s far from uncommon, he 
says, and wonders why you don’t oftener hear of fatal cases, as the 
jelly-fish sting is most dangerous. I say, “I don’t think it can be 
very dangerous.” He begs my pardon, but it is^ very. ^ (The bass 
voice from the cellar says this impressively.) I force a smile, and tell 
him cheerily, “ ’Twill all be right iu a day or two.” He “ hopes so,” 
(that is the mau in the cellar, or under the chair when he ’s seated, 
" hopes so”) but he adds, with great deliberation, that I ought to be 
very* careful. the way^ his gloominess arises mainly from a mistaken 

notion of expressing sympathy with misfortune. 

I enforce the fact on him that “ I an taking care ; and determme 
in my own mind to take more care than ever. In order to prove my 
own solicitude for myself, I tell Mm that I am in the Doctor’s hands. 
This doesn’t cheer him up at all : he only wants to know (lowest note 
in the bass cleff) "What Doctor?” I tell him defiantly, as daring 
bjm to name a better ; which however he does at once. " Oughtn’t to 
have gone to Tipkin,” says he, naming my man, " you wanted Buh- 
buhy for this sort of thing.” The thought of my mistake iu consulting 
Tibkht instead of Bunbury makes him more gloomy than ever. I 
have half a mind to apologise to Tipkin when he comes again, and say, 
" I ’m very sorry to have troubled you, but I want Bhnbury.” Before, 
however, getting rid (mentally) of Tipkin, I ask, “ Why Bunbury ? ” 
Just to ive TiPKtN a chance. 

“ Well,” says a sepulchral voice from somewhere, " Tipkik ’s a 
humbug.” This is unsatisfactory. I say, for my own comfort, that 
all Doctors are alike. I feel I’m wrong there. My Gloomy Friend 
points to BtruBURT as a brilliant exception. Bunbury, it appears, 
would have had me all right in a day. (Tipkin’s been two days 
already). Bunbtjry wouldn’t have poulticed, not he, being apparently 
above such treatment. (Tipkin is, so to speak, all poultice.) Bunbury 
goes upon the dieting plan. So does Tipkin, I exclaim, scoring one, 
-as it were, for poor Tipkin. " Hot the npht dieting system,” says my 
Gloomy Friend : " his system,” he goes on to explain, " does more 
htaa than good.” He calls me to witness my own condition, how 
I’m lowered in two days. [I give Tipkin up : I wish I could shake 
him off and call in Bitnburt. By the way, I might be “ not at home ” 

when Tipkin calls, and give Ms medicines to the boots to do what he 
ikes with. They may be useful to him : for his children, if any.] 

" Tipkin,” my Gloomy Friend, more basso profondo than usual, sup- 
poses, " has sent you lots of draughts.” " He has,” I admit, be- i 
jinning to look upon Tipkin as nothing better than a swindler. 

“ And he ’ll send a lot more, of course,” says His Gloominess, as if 
communing with Mmself over a melancholy future. 1 admit again that 
Tipkin has expressed his intention of so doing. [I am getting savage 
with Tipkin, and when the medicine does come, Mng me if I don’t 
Mnk I’ll send it back again to him with my compliments, and ask him 

JO take it Mmself.] By the way, I needn’t take it. " But,” the voice 
:rom the tomb reminds me, "you’ll have to pay for it.” He dares 
say, merely to prevent utter despondency on my part, that it will be 
all right in time : only he advises me if I “ find myself getting worse 
ko send for Bunbury,” which I promise to do. 

He now returns to his first theme, and expresses Ms opinion that 
what I ’ve got is incipient gout, aggravated oy the poison of the jelly- 
fish, Is the jelly-fish poisonous ? I ask, for I own I am startled by 
that word. He looks up at me with calm, pitying surprise. "Poison ?” 
says he, smiling gloomily, " of course.” He commences an explanation 
of the different kmds of jelly-fish. Did I fall among red white 

ones ? or green ones ? Were they long and filmy, or wide and almost 
opaque bodies? Hed I think and filmy, is My answer ; though I don’t like 
admitting they were “filmy.” I feel somehow that all their sting lies in. 
theiTibeing "filmy.” " Bad,” he says, in Ms lowest tone ; my knell. I 
follow my own coffin, in imagination, to the nearest churchyard. 
Epitaph, by Jelly-fish.’^ During my meditation he is silent. 

Then UB rises as if to go, and the voice of the man in the cellar comes 
up a step or two, as he rises towards the ceiling (he must be six feet 
tmree) and hopes he ’ll see me better soon. I apologise for not gettingup 
and he replies, " No ; not on any account ; you must be careful,” But 
he doesn’t leave me. He stands silently at the window regarding the 
passers-by. He sees excursionists packed into a sailing-boat and fore- 
tells some accident. He is of opinion that many things “ oughtn’t to 
be allowed.” Pleasure-boats for excursion par&s being one of them. 

A nurse with a child passes, and he points out to me how the little boy 
(or girl) is tending towards being bandy-legged.^ To make Mm lively, 

1 attract his attention towards some more children toddling about 
with their shoes off, in the sea. "How happy, how careless 1 ” I 
exclaim, sentimentally. He is sadly indignant with their attendants, 
or parents. This is also a tMng which “ should not be allowed.” 
Why ? I ask. " Do you not know,” he returns (bass cadence in a 
minor key), " that it is in tMs way the seeds of rheumatism are 
sown ? ” t am aghast. It was only the other day I was encouraging 
some little nephews and nieces to run for halfpence into the waves. 
When they are old and rheumatic they will curse my memory and turn 
my picture to the wall. Street-niggers, bands, organs, beggars, all 
" oughtn’t to be allowed.” Here I agree with Mm. I suggest that 
we may soon see all such nuisances rigidly prohibited by an Act. This 
prospect does not satisfy him. He is very gloomy over it in fact, 

“ Break up these bands of niggers,” he says, " disperse the organmen, 
stop fiddlers, and men with dogs, ponies and monkeys, and what then ? 
Why you cast on the streets a swarm of idlers, and feed a revolution.” 
His views of Kterature, the stage, art, society are all of the same colour. 
Everything wrong everywhere. Hotel charges "shouldn’t be allowed,” 
he thinks, and thence, arguing from the price of a glass of soda-wat er 
and sherry at a large hotel, lie prophesies the gradual commercial 
decline and fall of the British Empire. After all this I feel inclined to 
pity every body, pay my hotel bill if possible, draw my money out of the 
bank, sell most of my valuables, pack up a bag and go to some 
elevated spot on the Continent, where I can watch the decay of my 
mother country, and spend a shilling a day at the most. 

By the way I have heard of some place in Switzerland near a snow 
mountain and a lake, where you can live like a prince at a hotel for 
two francs a day, and ride on a donkey. The latter included in the 
charge. Shall go there. Wine of the country two pence a bottle. 

He has not gone when luncheon is brought in by the waiter. My 
Gloomy Friend reminds me that I ought to be very careful in my 
diet. He will not, he says, take anything himself, luncheon being an 
unwholesome meal. On the waiter’s laying him a plate, however, he 
sits and helps Mmself freely to pressed beef, rolled tongue and pickles, 
observing, after looking at Ms watch, that it was later than he expeeied, 
and therefore he shall make this his dinner. This is overheard by line 
waiter, and I find "one dinner” entered in my bill, as taking plaice at 
my luncheon time. By the way he is very anxious to know if it isn’t 
my hour for taking medicine, and begs me not to defer that ceremony 
on his account. 1 assure Mm that the presoribed' moment has not yet 
arrived. 

He becomes dreadfully gloomy on the subject of pickles, which 
leads Mm to speak of the adulteration of food. This of course is "a thing 
which shouldn’t be allowed,” After eating and drinking for three- 
quarters of an hour, he settles himself iu an arm-chair, and a solemn 
voice, now from the deepest dungeon below the castle-moat, requests a 
cigar. It is brought. He surveys it mournfully. He doubts its 
goodness, inveighs against the price of all tobacco, and smokes it down 
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to a mere stump. “ Isu^t it my time for medicine ? lie inquires. No, it 
is not. He is makmg me irritable. As I couldn’t take care of my- 
self. I get him to talk of mutual friends. “ What ’s become of 
Twtrtle ? ” I ask. He gives a gloomy smUe, and it being cheerful 
for bim^ I look forward to some amusing intelligence of Twyetle. 

Ah, poor Twyetle,” he says, “married two years ago {plow puff 
from dgar ) ; sad thing (^puff and watching th£ smoke ) ; took to 
drinking wife gone I” This is Ms news of Twyetle. I am 

shocked. I try Sam BLehnidge. What became of Old Sam ? Haven’t 
seen him for years. “ Ah ! ” he replies. “ Poor Old Sam [long puff 
for silent consideration of Old Sam’s life. At last Tie remembers it], 
Pishing-hook gave him a slight scratch a few months since {puff ) ; 
dead now” {moke out of Ms nostrils). 

We are both silent. I suppose he 11 go and slowly gossip of me to 
some other acquaintance as “ Poor So-and-So ; sad thing ; been among 
the jelly-fish ; can’t last long,” and so forth. I am depressed : wish 
he’d go. By the way, in future not at home to Gloomy Priend. 

He departs at last, having been with me four hours.^ He has not 
laughed once, I think, in Ms attempts to he sym]?athetic. [Not very 
simper-^ttiQ, as my Ponny Priend would say— picture further on.] 
His last words (at the door, but voice down several steps) are, '‘ See 
Hthstbuey— he ’ll put you all right.” His final recommendation decides 
me. I began with Tipeiit, and I’ll stick to Tipkin : and the sooner 
he cures me,, and gets me out of the place where my Gloomy Priend is 
stopping, the better for my general health and spirits. 

Next morning. Tipkin is a trump. Have a photograph of 
myself done, " Cored in an Instant ! ” And in good time too, having 
received an official communication (I hold, as you know, a Government 
situation, and have a character to keep up) which compels my personal 
attendance in the North. 

By the way. In the North I shah he all alone. Ask some one to 
stay with me. To whom do I owe a dinner ? or any civilities ? Hefer 
to Photograph Book. Ha I there ’s my man-lively, not hearty (thank 
goodness), full of anecdote, witty, seen life. Capital companion in the 
North. So I write to Thomas Geigg [name under portrait of my 
Ponny Priend.] 

Ah ! if I had hut known— but 


A SUBSTITUTE POR THE PILLOHI. 

Theee are not a few refiecting persons who lament the abolition of 
the Pillory. They think, if that structure were still in being, it would 
form an admirable frame for the face of the small tradesman, but great 
rogue, who is addicted to the use of false weights aud measures. It is 
their opinion that such a face, so framed, would form au excellent sub- 
ject for a photograph to be distributed amongst the rogue’s neighbours, , 
aud that it would also present a suitable target for volleys of eggs, 
constituting a merited ovation. 

That the moral exposure, at least, of every such rogue is extremely 
desirable, nobody will deny or doubt except himself and his fellows. 
Towards this no good at all is done by the mere enumeration, with 
respect only to their several callings, of a lot of rogues who were 
brought to justice and fined. Nobody derives much gratification, or 
any advantage, from the simple announcement of a list of anonymous 
rogues. In every case of -convictions for cheating of any sort, a nominal 
catalogue of the offenders ought to be made public, and moreover their 
addresses should be given as well as their names, for the information 
of those who, without it, might deal with them, and perhaps not take 
the precaution of looking very sharp after them. 

Mr, Buneh has much pleasure in recommending to journalists in 
general for imitation, the excellent example furnished by the Morning 
JBost in publishing, on Thursday, September 12, a full, true, and 
particular Return, made to the vestry of St. Pancras, by Me. Geoege 
Collins, foreman to the Weights and Measures Committee, of persons 
amerced in penalties incurred by them for using false weights and 
scales in that parish. It will be found in Page 2 of our fashionable 
and serviceable contemporary, column 4, at the bottom. Note these 
points. The addresses as well as the names of all the cozeners, 
together with the particulars of their several* frauds, are carefully 
specifiecL so as to enable their neighbours and all other persons in any 
danger of becoming their customers, to know whom they have got to 
trust to— which, of course, they will do- no farther than you could 
throw a bull by the tail 

^ ' Tliis for That. 

a kdicrous change the' alteration of a single word would 
someiMtep ! An evening paper remarks that “ They (the upper 
classes) whatever cost, and with whatever labour, inoculate 

the oonstitueneies with their own ideas,” &c. Try the substitution of 
vaccinate (the more modern practice too) for '^‘inoculate.” 

New Meaning.— The Art of Model Earming should now be classed 
under MecM^nism. 


BY THE SEA. 

{A Grumble of September) 







ELL 1 London may be dull, | 
With the dulness of Sep- 
tember j 

Or dark and suicidal 
With the fog-wreaths of 
November. 

But the dulness of her 
autumn, 

And her winter’s miserie, 
f Are lively to the dulness 
And suffering — ^by the sea 1 

With the snobs on the 


A. With the snobs on the 

I'm not inclined to mingle : 
W 'L* 1 can’t get up Platonics 

J Jlj iinrse-maids on 

I’m^s^ick of the hot diff- 
er — * I’m tired of shrimps at 

tea; 

Bored to death with barrel-organs 
And brass-hands— by the sea ! 

And if such out-door pastimes 
And pleasures leave me weary. 

Indoors, at Sea-View Cottage 
Existence is more dreary. 

Where the only thing that’s living. 

Is the sharp E or flat B, 

About the flabby pillow 
At our lodging— by the sea ! 

They tell me sea-air ’s tonic ; 

They bid me seek the briny ; 

Lip my head till I am stifled. 

Rub my body, till I ’m shiny. 

But I’ve no taste for sewage. 

Diluted though it be. 

And that ’s the sort of brewage 
Supplied us— by the sea I 

The papers come in late, 

Aud the letters go out early : 

The butcher is extortionate. 

The poulterer is surly. 

The fish comes down from London, 

And stale is apt to be ; 

The fishers they hook human flats— 

Not flat-fish— by the sea. 

’Gainst the cheating of the natives 
My day is one long struggle : 

They’ve ta’en to highway robb’ry, 

Since they have ceased to smuggle ; 

And their harvest is the season — 

And the crop they clear is me; 

And I’m grist between the miil-stones 
Of the millers— by the sea. 

If longer here I linger, 

Winslow knows what I may be ! 

I may mope into an idiot. 

Or maunder to a babv : 

Become a human jelly-fish. 

Or sea anemon^, — 

As soon in an aquarium 
Exist, as by the seal 

My wife may call me selfish, 

And read me Caudle-lecturcs, 

On my private grounds for bolting 
Indulge in harsh conjectures ; 

Blest if I stand it longer— 

In town to-aiight I’ll be, 

Better London in September, 

Than a week more by the sea. 


THE LATE EISING IN SPAIN. 

Spain is asleep in more ways than one. We have heard enough of 
her “ late rising.” When shall we hear of her “ early rising ? ” 





RAMSGATE SANDS -No. 1 


It is Low Water — ^the Weather is most iitviting. The Titwillow Nursemaids have Gone to Bathe. The Titwillow 
Twins, who are of an inventive turn, have discovered the Art of Making Cheeses in the Water, and much prefer the 
article to Cheeses on Dry Land. Mrs. T. feels like a Hen who has hatched a Brood of Ducklings. 

N.B» The Fiendish-looking, Black-bearded Individual who is Bushing to the Bbsoue of the nearest Twin is one 
OF Mr. T.’s many Bosom Friends. His name is Mr. Pip. The other Rusher to the Rescue is, op course, Mr. Titwillow 
himself. ( Vide y)age 120.) 


THE DAT OF CONGRESSES. 


’Tis a wonderful world, and more wondrous will be, 
Now liberty everywhere loosens each, tether, 
SoUdaire^ if not solid, now men boast to be, 

Their heads — too oft, by the ears — ^laid together. 
The chaff out of fallacies ought to be threshed. 

And the back-bone of truth be made notably stiffer. 
Now theories of all sorts are fearlessly clashed, 

Creeds and crafts, all in Congress, agreeing to differ. 


For the Bishops’ whole Bench if Natal prove too many. 
If Close clinch S. Oxon, and Gloucester McNeils, 
If Record and Guardian, like cats of Kilkenny, 

To the tail eat each other, in proof of their zeal. 


In Dundee the philosophers, cosmic and collegy. 

Have swept through all nature, from od to ozone. 
Electro-, Zoo,- Meteor-, Ge-, and Bi*ology, 

Flint knives, koeken-middens, and breccia of bone. 

Pro Dajrwin or contra, for man or for monkey. 

Each school ’gainst the other loud sounding the charge, 
While Lubbock to man makes induction the one key. 

And takes all the orthodox points in Ms targe. 


’Twill be but to follow the striking example 
The Genevan Peace Congress the Church has jast set. 
Where each on his neighbour’s toes made free to trample. 
And his neighbour with interest paid off the debt. 

Till the preachers of peace, in a general quarrel, 

Broke up, after choosing Italia’s Mars, 

Garibaldi, for chairman, to point peace’s moral. 

As, the leisure to make preparation for wars. 


MUSIC OF THE VERY FUTURE. 


And if seekers of truth have to loggerheads gotten. 
On the past and the future of nature and man. 

No wonder the workers for bread should not cotton 
Exactly, in Congress when met at Lausanne. 

If in French, German, English, a Babel have grown 
Round amalgamate logs and humanity’s right, 
’Twixt ideas and tongues each to other unknown. 
Till the gath’ring of brothers dissolved in a fight. 


The IVeus York Times (cited by the Rrcb) supports a good cause by 
au argument of which we fail to see the overwhelming force. The 
cause is the right of a dramatic author to be protected from theft. In 
proof that such theft is easy, the New York Times says, , 


“ Mozart is staid to Lave written out the whole of one of MBNi>«LSSfOHW*s oyer- 
tures afeer a single hearing/* 


Nor, if toilers for wages and searchers for reason. 

Find Congress means meetings to differ ril round. 

Need it cause Runeh amaze, if, considering the breeze on. 
The Pan- Anglican Synod should stormy be found. 


There may be concealed and latent power in this statement, and we 
simpl:r own our ignorance of its value. We scorn to adduce against it 
so Philistine and church wardenly an answer as is implied in mentioning 
the received belief that Mozart died in 1791 , whereas the composer 
whose overtures he wrote out was not born until 1809. Let Art be 
discussed on higher grounds. Will the W. Y Tims explain ? 


The Greatest AcsisvEiisifT on Record. — ColoneXi Pearson’s. 




A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 

Mothbb Chusch. « AH ! NOW YOU ARB MY OWN DBAR PROTESTANT BOY AGAIN ! 
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A PLEA FOR VERMIN. 

M U. PimcH,— You noticed, no 
doubt, some remarks made 
at one of the late sittings of 
the British Association by 
'SUTn Tbistsam, 

indiscriminate des- 
traction, with a view to the 
extermination, of that part 
^1, i}f: of oox fauna commonly stig- 
matised as vermin. Accord- 
ing to the report of the 
.=:^5- reverend naturalist’s obser- 

V ' ** good 

t 'iMaX ' opinion of the gamekeepeis, for 

lU |r A&) lie tliought they were the most 

%■ j ^ deatrnetive of all vermin, so far 

r_\ ^ regarded the game of this 

17/ *“ \ countay (XaMfif/iier, and feear, 7iean) 

‘\.lf wl I /, ill ^ He stated that tie had travelled 

^ Tunis, Sahara, and America, 

^ I and in all these countries "birds of 

prey abounded to a degree of 
^,.jrrr'^ ^ l< ■'^liich they had no conception in 

^ this countiy- He one day counted 

^ not less than sixty-seven hirds of 

• prey in Tunis, and it really 

swarmed with game. By extirpating from their doors Mrds of prey, they had 
eng«idered disease among game.*’ 

Here, Sir, is something in support of a plea that has been advanced 
in your own columns onbehalf or the majestic eagles, the noble falcons, 
the gallant hawks, the venerable owls aud ravens, the (lueer badgers, 
and the humble but interesting hedgehogs, polecats, stoats, and weazels. 
Hear the Beterbnd Tbistbam out :— 

« When he was young falcons used to he seen on the Cheviots, and had no they 
been driven from their mountains and moors, he was quite certain that these birds 
would simply, by the operation of natural laws, have destroyed those birds in which, 
the disease commenced, and might have prevented the grouse disease in the 
epidemic and destructive form it had now assumed. It was well known that birds 
of prey always attacked the birds which rose last, and were the weakest, and there- 
fore the spread of the disease was prevented.” 

All this looks very much like proof of the wisdom evinced by our 
ancestors in^ fining people heavily for stealing hawks’-eggs. Would 
it not be desirable to revive the old English laws in so far, and, farther, 
to punish any one for shooting a hawk as severely as for shooting a 
partridge? 

"Reference to the wisdom of our aucestors reminds one, by the rule 
of contrary, of their descendants’ folly. That, doubtless, is instanced 
in the existence of sparrow-clubs, notwithstanding your repeated 
demonstration that the destruction of sparrows is the preservation of 
caterpillars. 

Sometimes, Sir, I am inclined to question whether the argument for 
cherishing sparrows, and birds and beasts of prey, might not be 
pushed to greater lengths than most people would imagine. Servants 
are usually expected to destroy spiders. But spiders destroy flies, aud 
I, for my own peculiar part, think them very pretty creatures ; thus 
ornamental as well as useful. Then flies, in their turn, doubtless eat 
up much dirt, in the shape of refuse organic matter. So I doubt if it 
is judicious to set papier moure, or syrup, to kill [flies. One kind of 
creatures that are in some degree mischievous serves to keep the other 
under ; aud whilst they all do more or less harm, they all, or nearly 
all, do more or less good. All, or nearly all, I say, because I 
have not as yet been able to discover any good that fleas do; 
not to mentiou other parasitic insects. But the saint of old that 
refused to rid himself of any of those guests, because the present 
life was the only one they could enjoy, had probably another reason for 
affording them cover and food. Very likely he thought that in causing 
the irritation with which they must have continually vexed him, they 
, were performing the office of subjecting him to a merited, and (spiritu- 
allyj wholesome penance. On this point you can consult Eather 
Ignatius, who, as I perceive by his photographs, has not entirely 
shaved his head— -or had it shaved. But; what physical benefit such 
things as the inhabitants of chignons, and our minute occasional bed- 
fellows, can confer on man or womankind, I am at a loss to conceive. 
Therefore I am not at present prepared to gq quite so far as to uphold 
the adoption of laissez-faire with all manner of vermin. On the con- 
trary, only the other day, having awoke with tingling sensations about 
my wrists, and having, when daylight came, discovered the causes of 
them, I had my bed taken to pieces, and sprinkled plentifully with 
msecticide powder. Hawks are called vermin in these days, and there . 
IS a hawk named a hobby; but, loving hawks as I do, I would not 
T n XU deaths by pushing a theory to extreme conseciuences. 
1 shall therefore’^ersist m the use of insect-powder as often as it may 
be required, which I hope will be very seldom. To deprecate, 
however, the employment of powder and shot, for the purpose of 


! extirpating birds of prey, proved as they are by the truly reverend 
' naturalist, Mb. Tbistbam, to be game-preservers, will be the constant 
iendearourof louistrnly. 

I Whitybrown be Sebboenb. 


I BLACK Aisro WHITE. 

Have our excellent friends of the “ Black Country,” who found so 
many crows to pluck with Mr, 2unc\ when he ventured to call atten- 
tion to the state of education and culture iu that dark realm of coal 
and iron, weighed, marked and digested the Heport of M!. Schneider, 
Ott the institutions for the advancement, education and comfort of the ; 
working-men and their families employed ia the great works at Oreusot, 
of which M. Schneider is the guiding heart and head ? ! 

If not, Mr. F^mch earnestly begs to commend to their serious reading 
that noble evidence how the masters of the works at Oreusot under- ; 
stand the great law that “Property has its duties as well as its rights/ 
Where shall we look for a Oreusot in England? 

M. Schneider’s report has left Mr, Fmch blushing. | 

What the Oreusot firm have done to develops and encourage the 
good elements of man, woman and childhood amongst their workers in 
coal and iron, shows that Black need not be so very Black, if only 
intelligent and far-sigbted men will apply their energies to making the 
best of their workpeople, as well as making the most of their money ; 
if they will recognise that besides “ hands ” there are sueh things as 
“heads” and “hearts” to be thought of, aud provided for, in great 
centres of industry, and that a due and ’ practical recognition of this 
truth will go far to wash the Black Country white. 


A DOUBLE-EDGED SAW. 

Mr. Punch, 

There is, I grant you, partial force in the argument, ailleged 
as a reason why men, even though not opulent, may venture to marry, 
of the proverb which says that what is enough for one is enough for 
two. In general, no doubt, if a man eats and drinks enough to satisfy 
him, he eats aud drinks at least twice as much as will do him good. 
There are,^ indeed, many men in whose cases it might truly be said 
that what is enough for one is enough for half-a-dozen. In so far, this 
I might be urged as a plea for polygamy ; hut, eschewing Mormonism, 
let us rather say that it would be a justification for marriage with a pro- 
spect of a family. 

But, Sir, surely your penetration has enabled you to see that the 
saying that what is enough for one is enough for two cuts both ways. 
The fact is not only that the quantity of food and drink which is 
enough to content one man, is, as a :rule, enough to maintain a man 
and wife,''and, in some instances a family of six children to boot. It 
is also, nowadays, true that the drapery which is not more than ex- 
tensive enough to enable one woman to foUow the fashion, is more than 
extensive enough to' clothe two, or perhaps three women comfortably, 
and as amply as good taste would require. Is this a consideration, 
Mr, Fmch, much calculated to encourage men in moderate circum- 
stances to undertake the pecuniary liabilities which, in these times, 
they must necessarily incur by contracting matrimony, unless with an 
heiress or a relict in possession of an adequate jointure. I have. Sir, 
the speciality of being your old friend, 

Audi Alteram Partem, > 


An Appropriate Present. 1 

The Licensed Victuallers have given a lifeboat (called “ The Licensed 
Victualler ”) to the National Lifeboat Association. They could not do 
less, considering the number of persons they have caused to be half- 
seas over. 

IE AND “aNDS” rOTS AND P4iVA'. 

Pfl!»-Auglican Synod, 

Let ’s hope thou art not, 

A sign the Church Anglican’s 
Going to Pol / 

The NTew DflConthly. 

^ The forthcoming magazine, Sakl Paul's, is not, as its title might 
imply, what is usually styled a religious periodical, but it will be well 
adapted for family reading from its close connectiion with Virtob. 


THE ORDER Oit THE DAT. 

The writer of the iciters in iUe Tl/im, advocating **Thc cordon 
training of fruit trpt*s ” as adopted in Prance, is to be decorated for bis 
pains— ho is to receive the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour. 




RAMSGATE SANDS-No. 2/ 

It is High Water By this time Kr. Pip has got Slightly Tired of the Twins. The Htjrsemaids are still Bathing. 
Mb. Pip to Mb. T., in a fiendish whisper, “ I say, T., what do you say to a Week in Paris, You and I, you know 
Titwillow answers,— (Z a suite auprochain numero .) 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS AT DUNDEE. 

Mb. Punch, _ „ , . , . . ^ 

Cradled in tlie lap of physical science, and nursed in tne 
arms of natural philosophy, I, Isaac iNewton Bacon, to whom in 
buoyant youth soap-bubbles suggested prismatic colours and the soar- 
ing kite: told the story of Eranklin and electricity, I, whose un- 
official hours in methodical manhood are passed in the^ society of 
Diatoms, and the investigation of the Pauna of Rutlandshire (cold as 
a glacier to the Plobas of Belgravia), and who look forward to an age 
of Alga and fresh-water snails, have day by day and Times by Tims 
watched, in my enforced confinement in a Public Department in 
London, the proceedings of the British Association in congress at 
Dundee, and ask leave now to dwell briefly on one or two points which 
seem to require further elucidation in the pages of your scientific 
periodical. 

r In Section A (Mathematics), ‘Hhe proceedings opened with the readmg 
of the report of the Lunar Committee.” How are we to understand this 
announcement ? As meaning that a Report was made by a deputation 
of learned men, sent by the Royal Society of the Moon (including our 
old Mend the Man in the Moon), to ascertain the truth of the rumours 
that have reached our luminous neighbour as to the almost universal 
acquaintance with the wonders of nature and discoveries of science 
displayed by the upper and middle classes in this planet, to the exclu- 
sion of such useful studies as the Grecian Mythology, the composition 
of Latin Hexameters, and the functions of the Am^ictyonic Council ? 
Or have some of our rising philosophers been mixing with the best 
circles in the Moon (at the modest outlay of only £1201 was delighted 
to perceive) and learning something of the Penny Readings, Patent 
Laws, Album Portraits, Coloured Pountains, and general scientific 
progress of that distant and little known nation, with whom we hope 
to* have in the course of a fey .years, at least bx-mont}ily commumca- 
tion by means of balloons and aerial transports ? Or is it all moonshine ? 

I was sorry to find that the “ behaviour ” of the Aneroid Barometer 
had' formed the subject of a paper (but not at present of an interview 


with the stipendiary magistrate), as I had always considered it a welt- 
conducted instrument, not exhibiting the mercurial temperament of its i 
brethren, and to be thoroughly depended on at a “ pressure.” My 
confidence in an esteemed philosophical friend being thus rudely 
shaken, possibly never again to be restored, the shock that I felt was 
all the greater when I read that “ Peofbssor Hbeschel said it was 
too bold to say that every shooting star was a comet~they were 
more likely the dissipated parts of comets.” Bccentric I may have 
thought these "luminous meteors” to be, but “dissipated”—! hope 
nobody will encourage them by watching anxiously for their ap- 
pearance next November. Tor my i^art I intend to keep all my 
daughters in the drawing-room the nights these fast young sparks 
are expected to arrive, ana shall not allow them to go out even on the 
balcony. 

Shooting stars remind me that “in Section D a discussion took place 
on the grouse disease,^’ — a natural topic in Scotland, but the connection 
between the Advancement of Science and the mortality amongst grouse 
I have failed to discover, after a restless night of anxious thought, 
mingled with dreams of crumbs and bread sauce — “ and on the desi^ 
bility of arresting the destruction of native birds of prey.” If the 
Section will devise some sure means of “arresting” the plimderers of 
boxes and hampers of “ native birds,*’ they will by so doing confer 
more happiness on mankind than by any amount of figures showing 
the comparative sums spent on gin-and-water and whiskey-toddy by 
the peoples of England and Caledonia ; and they shall never want ‘ an 
elegant luncheon ” wherever they go. 

And as luncheon has some connection with excursions, I am not, I 
think, out of order in informing you that “ on arriving at Errol the 
excursionists found machines waiting to convey them to Eingask.” 

^ What machines ? I can think of nothing but bathing-machines, unless 
as the party was scientific, they made an experimental trip with some 
of Mr. Babbage’s Calculating Machines ? 

I Here is a useful hint to workhouse officials. “ Professor Rogers 
stated that at Oxford the guardians of the poor reduced the number of 
I paupers from 3,000 to 300 by simply enforemg that all persons received 
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into tlie worktoTise slioTild be tborougbly washed.” Nothing like the 
union of soap and water for paupers I 
Erom 'a paper which treated of the manufactures of Dundee (the 
omission or all mention of marmalade was unpardonable), I derived 
the bewildering information that there are also many persons engaged 
in the public calenders.” Does the Master of the Rolls or the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records know anything of these industrious Northerners, 
or of the works upon which they are engaged ? Axe they early histo- 
rical notices of Mehnd ? 

EinaJly, it may interest your multitude of fair (and brown) readers 
to know that amongst the votes of thanks passed at the close of the 
Dundee Meeting was one from the grateful milliners of the place to 
the Committee for selecting their town as the scene this year of the 
operations of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
‘‘ the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee ” having all been new for the occa- 

Isaac Newtoit Bacoit. 

N.B. (North Britain, of course). Grants of money were made fojr 
various scientific objects; amongst them one of £35 for “Eossii 
Elora.” Was she a stony-hearted beauty, and where can this lovely 
petrifaction be seen ? 
leibnitz Villas^ Humphry Bstvy 
Lower Bmkda. 


THE BIRD AND THE BABY, 

Let the Baby squall. Ma’am, 

Cruel ? Not at all. Ma’am. 

Musical I call. Ma’am, 

Children’s shrieks and cries. 

Little chest expand, Ma’am, 

Give what lungs demand. Ma’am, 

Don’t yon undrestand, Ma’am ? 

Proper exercise. 

But the other day, Ma’am, 

While I was away, Ma’am, 

Late in bed I lay. Ma’am, 

As I sometimes do. 

To my great delight, Ma’am, 
Down-stairs— out of sight— Ma’am, 
Scream with all their might, Ma’am, 
Eancied I heard two. 

One against the other. 

Crying for their mother, 

Sister strives with brother ; 

Twins,” I thought, “ are those.” 
But, when I descended. 

And the row had ended. 

They were, who contended. 

What do you suppose ? 

Of the two I heard, Ma’am, 

One turned out a bird. Ma’am, 

’Tis a fact absurd. Ma’am ; 

But the truth I teU. 

Parrot, green and yellow. 

Like an infant fellow. 

Trying to outbellow 
Other baby’s yelL 

Bkown should have been there. Ma’am, 
Babies he can’t bear, Ma’am, 

Parrot’s neck he’d swear. Ma’am, 
Ought to have been wrung. 

Baby,” with a -curse. Ma’am, 

To ad pets averse, Ma’am, 

Nurse, Ma’am, 

^ Make it hold its tongue.” 

He, now, he ’s a bear, Ma’am, 

No, we’re not a pair, Ma’am, 

I don’t, I declare. Ma’am, 

Hate small girls and boys ; 

Would not children shoot. Ma’am, 

That they might be mute. Ma’am, 

Am not such a brute. Ma’am ; 

Partial to their noise. 


RITUALIST THEATRICALS AT SHOREDITCH. 

Notwithstanding the Report of the Ritual Commission, a full- 
dress fancy service was held on a Eriday evening lately, in the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels, Shoreditch ; a locality in wMoh it may 
be supposed that peculiar facilities for the display of taste and judg- 
ment m ecclesiastical costume were afforded by an abundance of estab- 
lishments for the sale of antique vestments, sometimes irreverently 
termed old do’. 

The altar was handsomely lighted up with no less than fi.fty wax 
candles, besides two large candelabra, one north the other south, in 
addition to a long row of tapers on the rood-screen, and a profusion of 
gas jets into the bargain. It was also tastefully decorated with flowers, 
exhibiting a scene, at least, fully equal in brilliancy to anything of the 
kmd ever witnessed at the Horticultural Gardens. The occasion of 
these embellishments, and the devotions which they -graced, was a 
sermon to be preached by Dr. Gray, Bishop of Cape-Town^ within the 
Octave of the Dedication fete of the sacred edifice. 

Romanising cominenced at eight o’clock with a procession^ accom- 
panied by a processional hymn. Precisely as the first anote Ifhereof 
resounded, there issued from the vestry, at the north-east (Coajner.tff the 
church, a youthful figure, arrayed in what might by the aafiaDlormed 
spectator nave been taken for female attire ; a bright red «rdb€L iafring 
over it two slips of cambric, one in front and the other behhiu, 
smart dress, however, proved to be not that of a girl, -but of a young 
gentleman. It was, in fact, a gown and surplice. The wearer bone on 
High a large golden cross, and after him marched a band of suxpKced 
choristers, two and two, in gay apparel ; several of the younger lones 
being like the cross-bearer, clad in red and cambric. The procesasiouin- 
cluded three clergymen, one of them -a D.O.L., who wore a crimson 
and scarlet hood, which was greatly admired. The Bishop, in full 
episcopal robes, came last but one; and a deacon, shouldering ?a liwege 
white flag, figured with a cross, brought up_ the rear. The (proo^sion 
moved from east to west along the north aisle, and then &om west to 
east up the nave to the altar.; thus not exactly down the middle and 
up again. Arrived at their destination they all took places according 
to their rank, and a musical performauce commenced with fall chorus, 
wherein the leading parts were sustained by the Rev. D. B. E. Little- 
dale and the Rev. H. D. Nihill. “ Nothing,” an attendant, was sub- 
sequently heard to remark, couldn’t be no finer than Nihill.” 

The evening’s festivities were brought to a close with a discourse, 
delivered, according to announcement, by the Colonial Bishop. It was 
preceded by an invocation, whereat the whole of the reverend gentle- 
men and chorus, together with most of the company, crossed them- 
selves h la Bomairte, Before its commencement a dramatic incident 
occurred. Who should make his appearance but Eather Ignatius, 
ali^ the Rev. Mr. Ltne, with above two hundred members of his 
congregation, men, women, and children, walking in procession at his 
heels! They had income to demonstrate their .gratitude to Bisrof 
Gray for the short way which he endeavoured to take with Bishop 
CoLENSo. At the same time the theologians of Shoreditch made a 
demonstration of their controversial knowledge, which is probably 
not exceeded by that of Ignatius himself. They also came to beg the 
Bishop’s blessing ; and went, to receive it, down upon their knees. 
The effect was excellent. Roman Catholics were never better acted. 

After a few minutes’ silence, Ignatius and his followers made their 
exit. Having finished preaching, the Bishop gave a separate benedic- 
tion to the party present ; and the whole concluded with a recessional ? 
canticle. It was not over till past ten o’clock. i 


CELTICANA j 

At the Welsh Eisteddfod (all the faculties, including the medical ‘ 
faculty, required for the right spelling of this word) there were ** ninety- 
seven competitors for the h^^iBnglpn (stanza) on the 'Weathercock.’ ” 
The fact is not generally known, but will now be universalbr notorious, 
that The Right Honourable B n D 1, and several of Ms col- 

leagues were amongst those who were vain enough to think themselves 
competent to write on the Weathercock. Lords Carnarvon and 
Oraneorne, and General Peel declined the competition. 

Some surprise has been expressed that in the swarm of prizes' given 
at the Eestival not one was offered for the best Welsh rabbit. The 
head-waiter at Evans’s informs us that he would have been proud to 
act as judge. 

Bill SyRen ia Velvet. 

A SWINDLER who adopts an alias maybe pofitriy dsesoribed as 
gentleman who changes his name for property.” 


, - T o T i«T , . . , Newington Butts.— Of all gatherings an aarohery meeting IS 

No. Sir Isaac Newton was not called The LaughinglPMJo- the most fashionable, for there you are suietomeet the whole of the 
sopher,” until he discovered gravity. bow monde. 
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COUNTRY STUDIES. 

BEWILDERING POSITION FOR SHY YOUNG CURiLTE (IN LAVENDER GLOVES) AT HIS FIRST SCHOOL FllTB I 


A SINGULAR USE OE SOAP. 

What very curious discoveries are made — in the newspapers at any 
rate~during the dull season ! Here is one for instance :~ 

“ Californian papers state that there is ducr ont of the mountains of the Sierra 
Nevada Ban^e a "better material for beds than. has. been, hitherto available in the 
markets of the world. It is the soap-root, which grows env^oped in a very tough 
and supple fibre, resembling somewhat the husk of cocoa-nut in colour and appear- 
ance, but nearly as tough as whalebone. The first work is to put the roots through 
a picker similar to a thrashing-machine, which is run by horse-power. This sepa- 
rates the fibre into a hair of eight or ten inches long, which is pkced in a large vat 
or steamer tDl it becomes flexible, and is free from all gummy or glxxtinous matter. 
The natural colour is brown, tout it Is often coloured black, and an expert would find 
it hard to tell it from curled hair.” 

If tliis' discovery be genuine, the phrase of ''How are you off for 
to ? ” will soon be an equivalent for, How are you off for soap ? ” 
Yegetable hair-dyes have been commonly in vogue, aud now they will 
be followed by vegetable hair. Heads of soap-root hair will soon be 
wunAin use, as well as beds of it. Made as it is to curl, it will 
doubtless look becoming, and we expect that soap-root chignons will 


invention ; for with regard to soap-hair we need hardly ask the quea- 
‘ Will it wash ? ” , We would, however, warn the ladies who 
make use of it, that they be careful not to wear it when they go’ to 
bathe. Soap-hair, dipped in water, might, perhaps, melt into lather, 
and rude persons might laugh to see a nymph emerge like Venus 
from the sea, with no chignon but a quantity of soap-suds on her 
head. 


Your Attention is Requested. 

It is surprising that in all the various aud conflicting communica- 
tions made to the papers respecting the Abyssinian Expedition (Lord 
UpNGEOBD IS not to be envied) no reference has been made to a work 
ymch ought to be a leading authority on the subject. It was pub- 
JMhed last century by a writer of the name of Johnson, and is entitled 
^elas^ FfiMe of Abysdnia. It may be consulted in the British 
Museum. ^ . 


ROOTS AND ERUITS. 

Among the current news is a paragraph announcing that : — 

Hne-apples made from turnips in Paris arc said to too delicious ; the tTimips 
are saturated with an appropriate syrup, which, confectioners know very well how 
to manufacture : the pine-apple is destined to become a success.^' 

Turnips converted into pine-apples may be mentioned with a par- 
ticular exactness, as some of the fruits of chemistry. The root is 
converted by chemistry into a fruit. Other roots will, perhaps, with 
the help of that science, be made to undergo a similar transformation. 
The tuber of the Solamm Meromm will thus, possibly, be turned into 
an apple, of a quality far excelling that of the potato-apple ; so that 
pommes de terre will be almost indistinguishable from the produce of 
orchards, and walnut-leaf and ash-leaf kidneys^ for 'exampfe, will be 
metamorphosed into^ nonpareils and ribstone-pippins. At dessert we 
shall be presented with Orleans or magnum-bonum plums apparently, 
which are, in truth. Jerusalem artichokes in a caemical disguise. 
Bananas will very likely be produced, by the same means, from ; 
parsnip’s, and pumpkins still more easily changed into melons. Nature 
finds the vegetable cells, and chemistry has only to fill them with the 
syrup. All these factitious fruits will, no doubt, be the very best that 
c^ be had for love or money, next to the originals. It is probable ^ 
that turnips turned into nine-apples retain a tumipy flavour, and that 
chemistry does not entirely subdue the Swedish nature of the Swedes, 
The turnip made into a pine-apple is, however, a great improvement 
on the monster turnip that generally turns up about this time. 


j Epitaph by a Xiady. 

[ Encumbrance sore long time I bore. 

Derision was in vain ; 

But when short skirts became the mode. 

They eased me of my train. 

Ritualistic Church where the Banns op' Marriage ought 
ALWAYS TO BE Prociaimbd.— 8t. Ail-baims. 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

(FROM MT PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 

TABLEAtr IIT.—A RELATIVE.— NECESSARY PREPARATIONS FOR EXHI- 
BITING TABLEAU OP “ MY FUNNY FRIEND,” 

I HAVE a character to keep up : I intimated that much iu my last. 
Government required inspectors under the new Olfactory Act for the 
Better Regulation of Registers (Chimneys), and Prevention of Infan- 
tile Overworking. The first part of this Act affects the consumption 
of smoke, the second the consumption in children. [I said tUs^ not 
my Punny Priend— portrait coming.] Thus I am placed by a wise and 
enlightened Government in the position of a superior chimney-sweep, 
with a travelling commission to look up all the factory chimneys m 
my district, combined with the office of a doctor with powers to make 
little boys put out their tongues (not rudely, but salubriously and 
politeW, extend their arms to have their pulses felt, and to ask ques- 
tions of them to which their answers must be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, or else they’ll catch it. 

I mention these particulars in corroboration of my assertion that 

I have a character to ke^ up.” I only have to keep it up in the 
North, when I come South I am another creature. In the North I am 
practical, severe, yet affable ; in the South I obtain the name of a 
genial trifier. I come South, like a swallow, for my holidays. Hence 
my stay at Brighton, hence my Hearty Priend, hence my being laid up, 
hence my Gloomy 3?riend, and after play comes my work. 

How I obtained my present position as Olfactory Inspector has con- 
siderably puzzled my friends, but so has the policy of Mr. Disraeli. 
I have heard good-natured people remark on my incapacity for business 
in general, and this in particular. What do I know of chimney- 
registers, of the law of patents, of measles in little boys, and of the 
amount of smoke required to be consumed at a pressure of so much on 
the square inch, and the lubrication of wheels within wheels as an 
economical process in manual labour P That is what my friends (all 
photographed) ask ? What is my reply when questioned point blank ? 


I say, "Never mind,” simply that, like Edgar Poe s Raven over and 
over again — 

** Quoth th’ Inspector, 

* Never xaind,*” 

(The Raven said "Never more ” on a door.) 

Still I was nettled by these insinuations. It was not nepotism that 
put me where I am, as 1 am nobody’s nephew. 

By the way. What a first-rate title for a novel, Ndbodfs N^hew, by 
the author of— what P 

As I was saying, no nepotism directed my individual case. There 
was an examination to be passed, and I passed it ; passed it well too, 
leaving it (so to speak) several miles behind me on the road, and 
staggering the Examiners. There were several competitors, they may 
be going on at it now for all I know, so cleanly did 1 walk away from 
them. A regular AcKiemment ox Hermit among the Examiners. The 
subjects were French (including a conversation viva voce with an 
Examiner whom I was obliged to correct several times), Latin (Cicero, 
with questions as to what nis prse-nomen was, where he lived, when he 
lived, how he liked it, and so forth) ; Greek, in which I gave them my 
theory on the particles, and History of England, from James the 
First to William the Third, which I had at my fingers’ ends, with 
dates on my nails in ink. We topped up with Arithmetic up to 
Compound Fractions, and that finished it. After this I was selected as 
duly qualified to inspect and report upon the Chimneys of the Northern 
Factories, under the new Act. " Ending in smoke,” as my Fanny 
Friend observed, to whom we shall soon come, after I’ve shown you 
one interesting picture in my collection. 

In order that my situation as regards my Funny Friend may be 
thoroughly appreciated (I have been obliged to drop his acquaintance 
—let the reader decide between us) 1 must add that I am a bachelor. 
It is almost superfiuous to say that 1 was bom a bachelor. I was ; 
and am. • . . f ^ 

I have, however, by me (so to apeak) a Great Aunt. She is not 
greater than other people’s aunts, only she had the advantage to be 
born some time before them, at least, before most aunts whom I’ve 
met. If it hadn’t been for the fact of her being alive now, I should 
have always thought that great aunts existed only in portraits at 
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the Soutt Kensington Museum, and were, in a general way, Ms- Gsigg needn’t disturb Aunt,” I say, tbougb when I come to 
tori cal. tMnk of it, considering the subject, I don’t exactly know what I meant. 

She is more hysterical than Mstorical, a joke made by my Eunny " Mistbb—Mistbr,” she begins, and I help her to his name, ‘‘ Mr. 
I’j.iend,— only if you think it verp good I don’t mind telling you in Grigg can sleep out.” He can—I give up Grigg so far. “ You had 
confidence that 1 did makft it myself, some time ago, all alone, better take a bed for Mister— for Mister—” I won’t help her to the 
originally. again, and she substitutes, Your friend— for your friend, at the 

My Great Aunt (of course I have her portrait in my photograph New Inn.” Agreed : Grigg to sleep at the New Inn, and be fed 
book) always ferrets me out, and comes to stop with me wherever I here. ‘ You will tell him our hour for breakfast,” says my Great 
am. The great disadvantage of being a Government Official is the Aunt, and he will not stay late at night, because,” she explains, “ of 
publicity it gives to my whereabouts, with reference I mean to my the door.” She leaves the dining-room : I am angry. Am 1 a child ? 
Great Aunt. I can’t say to her, I ’m going to Kamschatka ” when Is Grigg a cMld ? Confound it, can’t I do as I like ? What ’ll Grigg 
she has only to call at the Head Local Olfactory Act Office, Whitehall, think ? How wiU he like sleeping at the New Inn ? I’ve got a great 
to ascertain that I am looking after a Chimney at Stoke-ton-on-T wees, mind to write and put him off. Can ’t : he ’ll be here before the post 
And if I do put her off with an uncertainty as to my next movements, would reach Mm. 

she does call at the office, and when I arrive at Stoketon or (Wokingham ^ Mp the wap. Might telegraph- perhaps he ’s already started. No, 
or wherever my duty calls me, there is my Great Belative sitting among it ’s too bad of my Aunt. Hang it, I’ll go out and inspect a factory 
her boxes, with her maid, (a middle-aged domestic in training to be a chimney, and see if they ’re working overtime, and if they are, by 
Great Aunt herself in another sphere) waiting for me at the station. Jingo, I 11 I ’ll 


Great Aunt herself in another sphere) waiting for me at the station. Jingo, I 
[One more, and ’twould be Macbeth and The Witches. Macbeth, me.] Bp the 
She insists upon taking rooms for me : she won’t go to a hotel : she a characi 
comes professedly to take care of me, and on my word, I don’t like to factory a 

turn round on her, savagely, and say Never mind what I would they mi| 

say; if ever I do say it, it will be awful. My Great Aunt will wither morrow, 
under it. I can only writhe, alone, in the dining-room of the lodging- 
house, or growl, after my bath, in the bed-room. ^ rrmr 

It was through her (I may saj so now) that I hit upon the expe- ixlJi 
dicnt of having a friend down with me, as a sort of defence. As I said 
before, Thomas Grigg is my man. Capital Companion for the 
North ! ” Yes, by the side of my Great Aunt I shall place a Companion 
Picture. ****** ^ 

Here I am in the North at Cokingham. 

My Aunt is there. At the station. She has got lodgings for me. 

Clean and inexpensive. Dinner is at five o’clock. A fly will take me 
down there. I surrender myself and am taken prisoner, between my 
Great Aunt and her elderly maid, placed in a fly. Great Aunt sitting 
bolt upright as guard by my side. Maid on the box to look after the 
coachman and put a pistol to his head if he doesn’t go straight (I 
mean it ’s that sort of idea) and myself helpless, as if fettered, lying 
back in the vehicle resigned to my fate. General notion, Charles 
THE PiRST going to the Tower : no populace outside hooting, and no 
public feeling. A thought occurs to me apropos of fly windows, didn’t 
High the Harlequin astonish a flyman by leaping head-foremost out of 
his hackney-coach into a public-house window, and then calling to him 
from the room ? I think so. How I should like to astonish my Great 
Aunt by doing so now. One, two, three, bang through the window, 
and then have the blind to shoot up suddenly with, written on it, — 
well I don’t know what should be written on it, something epigram- 
matic, like Gone away,” or “ Out,” or— but my Great Aunt says, 

29, Bingham Street,” Cokingham, here we are at our goal (a flash of 
melancholy humour suggests “ Gaol ”). I descend, handcuffed (morally), 
and am marched into the house, having of course had to pay tlie fly. 

I Bp the way. I often think, is my Great Aunt going to leave me any- 
thing in her will ? Of course I don’t wish her any harm ; but some- 
times she hints that I am her favourite nephew, and that what little 
she can leave (don’t like the qualifications of little ” and can,” 

she ) but here I am in duty bound to interrupt and say, Oh, no 

no. Aunt, don’t talk of that,” though I should like to make her produce 
all her legal documents, make her bind herself by dreadful oaths to 
give nothing to any one except me ; and then just show me in black and 
white, how much I am to have, and no more nonsense about it. Then 
I can see whether it is worth while being civil to her any longer. Eor 
she is really an awful nuisance, and I strongly dislike a state of uncer- 
tainty. Besides 1 should like her so much better if I only saw her now 
and then ; as it is I see her always now. 

^The landlady (she has since given me her portrait) says, “ There’s 
a” letter for you. Sir,” meaning me. I’ve stopped at her house before 
when inspecting the Cokingham Chimneys, and my letters are sent 
here generally. 

It is from Tommy Grigg. He will come ! to-morrow. My Punny 
Pnend wUl come and free me from my Grand Auntuncular chains. 

Bp the way. I must break it to my Aunt. Time for breakMg it, after - „ 
dinner. , „ „ AJ” 


y. I did go out. After a short walk I recollected that I had 


THE CHANCELLOR OP THE EXCHEQUER AT 
HOME. 

SEPTEMBER 19 , 186 r. 

Oh, all among the barley. 

How happy I can be ! 

With farming men to parley. 

Exactly suits B. D. 

I *11 caper o’er the stubble, 

I ’ll roll among the sheaves, 

Porgetting toil and trouble 
Among the rustic Eves. 

(Oon esspressiotie^ 

Porgettmg toil and trouble 
Among the rustic Eves. 

My dolly* does remind me, 

Of Tbnriel’s cut engraved ; 

When I chucked babes behind me, 

And Derby cried, ‘'Saved ! saved ! ” 

Oh, fill me up a rummer,^ 

The best that barley yields— 

Drink, " Commons in the summer ! ” 

Drink, “ Autumn in the fields I ” 

I see the harvest treasures, 

I joiu in grateful rite, 

Yet think of some past measures. 

When everything looks Bright. ’ 

One toast I still have/(?r you, 

“ The Lab’rers ! ” mrbmi sat. 

So do not rise before you 
Have all seen “my old HATT.”t 

He ’ll make a speech, he ’s got one. 

His time if he may tske ; 

Among my men there ’s not one 
Than Hatt more wide awake. 

Hatt hopes we’ll all endeavour 
To meet in realms of Love. 

He ’s safe : a good Hatt ever 
Is carried up above. 

So all among the barley. 

As I sang recent^. 

With farming men to parley, 

Exactly smts B. D. 


« A Utfcle girl bore advanced and presented to the Right Hon. Gentleman a i 

r RTon and A ^ 1 .^^® ^OeStt t kuow j. «The health of the Labourers of Hughenden, coupled vrith the name of Hatt 

Grigg, and apparently doesn t want to. I describe him as a very dear who has been Jong on the estate,” Ac .— speech of Mr. $e&uml>ar 20 

friend, a very^ clever fellow, a most amusing man, in fact she, (my Great > r ^ - 

Aunt) I tell her will like Grigg. She hopes so, and adds that I had better 

ask Mister Rigg (I correct her— “Grigg, Aunt”) Grigg to dinner. * ^ 

He’s coming,”^! say, as if I hadn’t asked Mm, but had just gathered ^ G'ood Work for tlie Office of Works, 

it from his note, “bo’s coi^g to stay.” My Great Aunt receives the There is scaffolding about the Duke oe Wellington’s statue at 
intelligence unmoved: .either the blow has paralysed her, or she Hyde Park Corner. But alas! they say that it is only there to enable 
doesn t understand, ^emg in for it, jgo on. He will stay here, workmen to replace the plumes in the Duke’s hat- Good Manners, 
immediately sees a difficMfcy with regard to beds, here is a great opportunity for you. Have tkeCheoal de Bronze and 
I try to show Grigg in the moat aimable hght. Grigg, I tell her, can its rider taken down, and agreeably surprise London when it returns 

^ foundation for this to London. Do this, and it will L something on wMch you may 
character of GRiGG-it is purely romance.) with reason plume yourself, and be a feather in your cap 
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CROWN FOR CROWN. 


A NUESEUI SAW. 


NE good tnm, they say, 
deserves another : so, 
let ns say, does one had 
joke. A joke of that 
description, a practical 
joke, was played the 
other day at Dinan, in 
Eritanny, by one of onr 
yonth, an Oxford under- 
graduate. It was,' a very 
bad joke indeed, but 
still it was only a joke. 
It broke no bones, was 
played upon a statue, 
and did not the slight- 
est injury even to that 
statue — offended senti- 
ment merely, and out- 
raged taste. On its 
perpetrator, however, 
brought before the 
Tribunal of Correctional PoKce, it drew down from the President of that Court 
an indignant reprimand of the profoundest gravity, the preface to a sentence 
of a fortnight’s imprisonment. Surely the memory of Dn Gunscniir would 
have been sufficiently avenged, the honour of Prance amply redeemed, and the 
public fury of Dinan would possibly have been appeased, if the irreverent but 
puerile offender had been visited with a milder penalty, and one at the same time 
more suitable to the misdemeanour of subjecting a statue to an ignominious coro- 
nation. To have been punished in exact proportion to the enormity of bis mis- 
conduct, he ought simply to have been served as he served the statue. 





(Ifeu? set for Me. Punch’s Grozetz Children.) 

Let Lowe delight to tackle Bright, 

’Tis what he ’s bom to do : 

Let Beales and Potter growl and fight, 
Por ’tis their nature to. 

But saw-grinders, and hrickmakers. 

Let not your passions rise *. 

Tour Unions were never meant 
Por blacking knob-sticks’ eyes. 

Still less for "needling,” rattening,” 
And cracking " blacksheep’s ” skulls. 

And fiinging powder-cannisters 
Into each other’s " hulls.” 

Thus to raise Union arrears. 

And enforce Union laws. 

Brings penal servitude on you, 

And shame upon your cause. 


Eating and Eating. 

Arrangements have been made for a Conservative 
Banquet to be given at Edinburgh, in honour of the Chan- 
cellor OE THE Exchequer, and iu celebration of the 
passing of the Reform Bill. The partakers of this feast 
will enjoy a fare somewhat more substantial than the prin- 
ciples and professions which their leaders have just eaten. 


A DAWDLE AT DIEPPE. 

Dear Punch, 

"Did you ever send your wife to Camberwell,” or any other 
quiet suburb, to visit her Mamma, and then selfishly yourself slope 
off and spend a week at a Prencb watering-place ? Don’t say I recom- 
mended you to such a brutal act, hut, if you feel tempted next season 
to commit it, let me hint that at Dieppe a man may spend a week 
without much being bored by it. 

There are few si^ts to be seen, which I think is a great comfort ; 
for I rather admire the tourist who stayed a month in Egypt without 
seeing the Pyramids. Indeed, except to bathe and breakfast, to 
dawdle and to dine, to dance and go to bed, and next day to get up 
again, there is notHng to he done that can be viewed as worth the 
doing. But Dieppe is for a dawdler a pleasurable place. UnKke most 
English sea-sides, it gives you a breeze blowing almost daily from the 
sea, with a larger share of sunshine than is common on our coasts. 
When you are tired of basking in it, and of sprawling on the pebbles, 
you can lounge along the harbour, and reflect upon your chance of 

g etting any smelts for dinner. You wUl see them caught by hundreds 
y the fishers, who, like Hindoos, are the devotees of cast-e ; but if you 
see them at the table A*h6te you will be luckier than I was. Then you 
may go to a Prench play, or at least, what is as ^ood as one, may watch 
the squabbles of the womeu who tug vessels into port, or hear the 
farces which are played every morning in the fish-market, and laugh to 
see the white caps waggle to and fro, while their wearers wave their 
bauds in horror at the offer they are really glad to grab at. Then you 
can saunter up the street, where the bathing-dresses swing, like scare- 
crows, overhead ; and you can stand and feast your eyes at the ivory- 
shop windows, which, unless you leave your purse at home, are dan- 
erous to stop at. Or you may stroll along the Plage, and see men of 
ve-and-forty gravely flying kites— for who shall say the Prenoh are 
frivolous in their sports ?— or you may go to the Casino, and hear a 
half-franc concert, which, is really not so Dad as many a half-guinea one 
you have been forced to sit through. 

Here, while your ears are charmed with Gounod, Aurbr and 
Mozart, your eyes will be enchanted with fashionable costumes. 
High-beeled shoes, short dresses and Chinese-shaped straw hats are 
chiefly now conspicuous for their presence at Dieppe, and good taste 
and simplicity are conspicuously absent. The costumes are as fanciful 
as at a fancy ball, ana every lady seems to try to make herself as 
hideously vulgar as she can. Lake a brute you may feel glad that you 
sent your wife to Camberwell, for in that slow-going suburb she will 
never learn to imitate the swellesses of Prance. At the sea-side they 
now change their dress at least six times a day, and I should think a 
fortnight’s fcostumes for a fashionable lady would cover half-a-dozen 
acres, or be equal, if inflated, to the dome of St. Paul’s. 

There was a steeple-chace one Sunday while Ijwas at Dieppe, and 
Prench ladies went m shoals to it, and lSiglisb, too, in sprinklings. At 
present here in England the only sort ox steeple-qhace permissible on 
Sundays is hunting for a church where one may hear some new pet 


parson. But observance of the Sunday is a mere matter of latitude ; 
and though many English ladies said they thought it a great shame to 
make poor wretched horses race in such hot sunshiny there were none 
who looked ashamed to see them made to do so. I noticed that the 
Prench folk cared but little for the sport, and I fancy the few betting- 
men who bawled out, ^^Jerparief did not pocket many winnings by 
leaving their backslums in Birmingham or Brighton. 

Besides dawdling, Dieppe is a good place, too, for dancing. After 
doing nothing busily for half-a-dozen hours, it refreshes one to go and 
do alibtle at a dancing place ; and as this exercise has not yet lost its 
fascination for my legs, I often went to have five-penny wortlx of waltz- 
ing. Lest my wife should hear of this, I had better say, perhaps, that 
a hve princess was present at this half-franc hop, and that I plunged 
through my first polka with the daughter of a parson. Conceive the 
horror of a Claphamite at hearing that a clergyman had been seen at a ! 
Casino, and, moreover, even was attended by his wife and family I The 
sight is frequent at Dieppe, and it pleased me much to see it. A 
clergyman does good by “ assisting,” as the Prench say, at all harm- 
less recreations, and excepting^ for the fact that it makes you very hot, 
the dancing at Dieppe is certainly quite harmless. 

Preach boys like a dance as much as English mostly hate it ; and a 
Prench girl at eleven is most thoroughly mature in all the manners of 
the ball-room. So a bal d'enfanis is held each Tuesday afternoon, and 
it entertained me hi^ely to watch their small flirtations. Tastes 
nationally differ, and I had rather see my children dirty and digging 
on the beach, than decked out in their finery and dancing in broad 
daylight. A children’s ball is doubtless a vastly pretty sight, but I 
think that bat-and-bail is a far preferable pastime for them. 

Having expended a good deal in the course of my short absence 
from you,* I shall he very glad indeed to see your handwriting 
again— at the bottom of a cheque. Meanwhile, receive the most 
distinguished assurance of my welfare, and believe me, Your (iu guide- 
books) extremely well Kovbe. 

* As a rule Dieppe hotels are not rcmarkahle for cleanliness, but tbey contrive 
to cleau you out in a mauner quite remarkable. At the H6tel de la Charge, as my 
friend Funnimajt re-christenecL it. we had to pay four franca for flve-aud- twenty 
biggish shrimps ; and at the Q-rand Otel day Bang, as 1 hoard some Cockneys caU 
it, the charge which was imposed (in every meaning of that worci) for supplying us 
with “ hmviire " you wj.U not think a light one — ^the pnce for half-a-dozen candles 
being four-and-thirty francs. 


The Broad Anglican Rule. 

{BtUUd hy t?te great Btigluh Pope,') 

" On Sundays preach and eat Ms fill, 
And fast on Pridays— ^ he wiliy 


A Gratamen.— The Archbishop of Oanterburt and Bishop op 
Natal {Recording to the Denisonkm view,) His Grace and His Dis-Grace. 




" ABOARD THE ANGLICAN,” 

(A Nautical Ballad for the Times,) 

’Twas a driving bark on an ocean dark. 

Blue Peter at the fore. 

And she hailed another driving bark. 

That, like her, laboured sore. 

Aboard the Anfflican^ a-hoy ! ” — 

‘‘ Ay, ay 1 vhat ship are you ? ” — 

The Roman Bark, the Church’s ark,” — 

“What cheer?”— “Bad, Yours ?”—“ Bad, tool 

“ We ’ve lost our course ; our binnacle. 

Compass and Hght, is floored — 

Oux saus out of the bolt-ropes blown, 

And no spare suit aboard. 

“ There ’s shoals that hide beneath the tide. 

And rocks above that show ; 

The Bitual reefs, on our lee-beam, 

Rational sands below. 

“ We’ve stuck like Britons to our pumps — 

Stuck to them, p’rhaps, too long : 

We ’ve put our trust in lead and log — 

A trust, perhaps, too strong, 

“ Por pumps— though with the mitre marked 
(The Anglican Broad-arrow) — 

And lead and log^whate’er their Church, 

High or Low, Broad or Narrow— 

“ Are scarce the means to face the storm 
Which sets us both careering t 

More use, they sav, in well-set sails, 

Stout tackle and bold steering. 

“ But half our crew says, * here's the course ’ — 

And t’other half says * there* 


And mates and captain, half by one. 
And half by t’other, swear— 

“ And so we ’ve signalled far and wide, 

‘ Ban- Anglicans^ a-hoy ! ’ 

Not to say how to work the ship. 

Or show shoaMight, or buoy — 

“ But to decide what coat of paint 
She ’ll look the bravest in. 

To help to gild her figure-head. 

And scrape her rudder-pin : 

“ And then we ’ll fall to saying prayers. 
And nail the dead-lights to : 

And if that doesn’t save the ship. 

We know not what we ’ll do I ” 


CONVEYANCE BY THE KING OE PRUSSIA, 

At Homburg, according to a' letter in the Bost^ there has lately been 
going on a sale at the Chateau of all the porcelain, glass, miniatures, 
and dressing-room ornaments of the late Landgravine— the English 
PfiiNCEss JBiiIzabeth. The Duke ot Gamehidge was one of the 
purchasers, and ; — 

** The Kiira of Frussta, has also requested some to ho put aside for Mm, and 
signified his intention of not paying for Ms lots, although all these things were left 
to the Fbinobss Auob/* 

His Majesty, the King of Petjssia, in signifying his intention of 
not paying for the lots which he intended to take, took superfluous 
trouble. Who upon Earth would ever suppose that his mostrapacious 
Majesty would ever think of paying for anything whatever which he 
could seize upon? ‘ ' 

WAKTED, A FA«H3tfi* 

Why is the Reform Bill like the new melodrama at the Surrey ? 

Because it is Nobo^s Child. 
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FENIANISIVI AND HEMP. 

(To Mr, Fmck) 

SlE, 

It is too probable that the I’enians will find that they have 
proTided Mr. Calcratt with a job at Manchester. Otherwise, that 
officer will have only to sigh and say "Calcrai't’s occupation’s 
gone ! ” No murderer, however atrocious, can hereafter be hanged, if 
traitors convicted of murdering a policeman in the discharge of his 
duty escape the gallows. Mr. Gaicraet had, some time ago, to 
exonerate this world of a whole batch of murderous pirates. There 
must be henceforth an end to such exoneration, unless the world is 
in like manner to be exonerated of equally murderous Eenians, without 
limitation as to number; so that Mr. Calcrapt, unless he is going to 
be pensioned off without h successor, may confidently reckon on a job 
which will be tolerably extensive. 

Treason, unattended with the circumstance of murder, in these 
dominions, will never, perhaps, bring a neck within a noose. Perhaps, 
I say, for there is no knowing what may not result from repeated juo- 
vocation. It may be true that the Penian convicts now undergoing 
penal servitude for their own part wish that they had been hanged. 
It may be satisfactory to some loyal but vindictive minds to reflect that 
if those rascals had suffered death, they would not at present be suf- 
fering something worse. But the sufferings of penal servitude axe in a 
great measure inoperative, because unseen. When a villaia is disposed 
of by Me. Calcrapt, there be is, aloft, visibly in an unpleasant 
position, A Penian in such a position would be a caution to ffenians, 
because they could see him. Imagination is requisite to enable them 
to apprehend the unpleasantness, which they do not see, endured by a 
Penian experiencing prison discipline and convict labour. It may, 
therefore, possibly become a necessity, until Eenianism shall have been 
effectually discouraged, to put every Penian we can catch to the 
purpose of a scarecrow. 

Well, Sir ; but then you make the brute a martyr, and so you would, 
to some extent, literally hang Fenians to encourage the others. Now 
then, Mr. Fmck for the suppression of Fenianism, suppose ypu em- 
ploy hemp in its secondary form as I may say, otherwise than in that 
of a slip-knot, and than in the place of a cravat. What if you made it 
into whipcord, ninefold and knotted, and got Calcrapt, or in prefer- 
ence a younger and a stronger man, to apply it to a region somewhat 
below the nape, in such wise as it is wont to be applied for the remu- 
neration of garotters ? 

Bogged treasonable ruffianism, equally’with dogged felonious ruf- 
fianism, would receive its deserts in the infliction usually allotted to 
bad dogs. In the presence of reporters, up to their business, a Fenian 
traitor, demonstrative' of sensations excited by the ? cat-o’-nine-tails, 
would serve to afford a sufficiently intelligible warning to his con- 
federates at large. The Irish- American Fenian, under those circum- 
stances, would utter a most exemplary, and also a most musical, if 
moat melancholy, Irish-American howl. 

I am. Sir, playfully yours, 

Ticrletobt. 


GOOD NEWS FOR BAB WRITERS. 

It is su^rising what discoveries are made in the dead season. Here 
is one for instance, the account of which has recently been snipped out 
by the scissors of many a sub-editor : — 

“ Writing Superseded.— Mb. Pratt, of AlaTbama, is the inventor of a ^e- ! 
writing machine, lately exhibited to the London Society of Arts, which is said to 
print a man*s thoughts twice as fast as he can write them with the present process. 
By a sort of piano arrangement the letters are brought in. contact with carbonised 
paper, which is moved by the same manipulation.” 

Every author his own printer ! What a happy state of things ! No 
more struggles to write legibly with nibless tavern-pens ; no more 
labour in deciphering the hieroglyphs of hasty writers. Literary work 
will be in future merely play— on the piano. The future Locks may 
write his essays by a touch upon the keys. | 

In this inventive age there really is no saying where discovery will j 
stop. Now that authors are to put their thoughts in print with twice i 
the pace that they can write them, perhaps ere lon^ they will be able I 
to put their works in type without so much as taking the trouble to | 
compose them. A thought-hatching easy chair may very likely be 
invented, by tbe kelp of which an author may sit down at his ease ; 
before his thought-minting piano, and play away ad libitum whatever 
may occur to him. Different cushions may be used for different kinds 
of composition, some stuffed with serious thoughts, fit for sermons or 
reviews, and others with light fancies, fit for works of fiction, poetry, 
or fun. By a judicious choice of cushions an author will be abb to sit 
down to his piano, and play a novel in three volumes twice or thrice a 
week, besides knocking off a leader every morning for a newspaper, 
and issuing every fortnight a bulky epic poem, or a whole encyclopaedia 
complete within a month. 


‘^DID NEWTON DISCOYEB GRAYITY?’’ 

Cl QUOTE, iu sorrow, the heading of an article in an Evening Journal.) 
Did he, Mr. Funch^ If so, then am I no longer proud of the prefixes 
to my surname, for generations tbe distinction of our scientific family, 
a collateral ancestor having met Sir Isaac at dinner, and helped him 
to marrow pudding. Nay, I regret the feeling of reverential awe, as 
of a pilgrim who has travelled far to worship some saintly tibia, with 
which I stole into the gallery at South Kensington, and beheld the 
effigies of the great phuosopher (as I then deemed him) ; and thought 
of the manorhouse at Woolsthorjpe, and the schoolboy’s name cut in 
Grantham Grammar School, and the apple-tree, and dog Diamond, and 
the tobacco-stopper, and the pebbles on tbe sea-shore, and Pote’s 
couplet, and everything else I could recollect about my illustrious 
namesake to tell to that incomparable FANiJfT Thoroton, then under 
my charge and escort in the Exhibition. Discover gravity” for- 
sooth 1 Why was he not content with his Frincipia, and his Fluxions, 
and his Knighthood, and his Royal Society, and Mastership of the 
Mint, without being the cause to an anxious posterity of long faces, 
and serious looks, and excellent advice, and Income-Tax assessments, 
and cold diimers, and early hours, and accounts rendered twice a year, 
and domestic servants changed once a quarter, and everything else 
that is disagreeable, and synonymous with oravitt? Imagine what a 
cheery world it must have been to live in before^ this much over-rated 
Mathematician (as I am now constrained to think him) patented his 
disastrous discovery ! “A mad world, my masters;” “Oakes and 
ale ; ” “ Sport that wrinkled care derides, and laughter holding both 
its sides ; ” High Jinks ; the conversion of night into day ; no 
National Debt, no Congresses, no Reform Banquets, no cheap Sherries, 
no Yestries, no sitting for your photograph, no Comic Periodicals, 
nothing but Punch and long whist, and hot suppers, and top-boots, 
and post-chaises, and Gretna Green, and breakfast in bed, and general 
jollity and unlimited credit. He deserve statues, and monuments, 
and epitaphs, and new editions, and treasurings-up of leaves from 
the conceited apple-tree, and sentimental pictures about the destructive 
spaniel and the delicate tobacco-stopper 1 He, the man who discovered 
— GRAVITY ! Rather let these honours be paid to the founders and 
inventors of pantomimes, and double acrostics, and meerschaums, and 
croquet, and matches that ignite only on the box, and a thousand other 
accessories to the due enjoyment of life. But I will not believe that 
it was Newton who brought this misery on his species. I will comfort 
myself with thinking that it was Pascal, or William the Silent, or 
Aristides the Just, or Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy^ or Zrwc- 
MERMANN, or the founders of the sect called Quakers, or perhaps the 
Middlesex Registrars; and until I am convinced to the contrary by 
evidence such only as a Court of Justice would accept. I shall forbear 
advertising that I have abandoned tbe name of which I am still so 
proud, and continue to subscribe myself, Isaac Newton Bacon 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING IN THE GITI. 

Sigh no more, dealers, sigh no more. 

Shares were unstable ever. 

They often have been down before. 

At high rates constant never. 

Then sigh not so. 

Soon up they T1 go. 

And you^ be blithe and funny, 

Converting all your notes of woe 
Into hey, money, money. 

Write no more letters, write no mo 
On stocks so dull and heavy. 

At times on ’Change ’tis always so. 

When bears a tribute levy. 

Then sigh not so. 

And don’t be low. 

In sunshine you ’ll make honey. 

Converting all your notes of woe 
Into hey, money, money. 


The Kule of the River.. 

{A& Deduced from a late Colliaiou.') 

The rule of the river’s a mystery quite. 

Other craft when you’re steermg among. 

If you starboard your helm, you ain’t sure you axe right. 
If you port, you may prove to be wrong. 


A CLASHING 03? BANS. 

It is said that some ten Bishops of the Estab^hed Church will he 
absent from the Pan- Anglican Synod. Perhaps they are occupied with 
private pans of their own. Peradventure they have other fish to fry. 




Whose work is done, whose bills are paid, 
Who leaves behind him Town attire, ^ 

And gets new milk and eggs fresh laid 
In Devon shire. 

Blest, who the fair crisp notes can find 
A month at Scarbro’ to defray ; 

Enjoying with a tranquil mind 
Long sails by day, 

Short whist at night, pastime with prawns 
Combined, Fictions at will to read, 

Strolls on the shore, and Croquet lawns. 
With one (sea) weed. 

Thus let me live, and lounge, and lunch. 
Thus let me take my annual dram. 

Steal from the Strand, and not e’en Funch 
Xnow where I am. 


A SUMPTUARY IDEA. 

Duking the vacation Ministers will have time to con- 
sider and determine whether, in the ensuing^ Session of 
Parliament, they will bring forward any legislative measure 
for the abatement of Ritualism, and, if any, what. In 
the event of their resolving to propose an anti-Ritualistic 
enactment, perhaps they may think it advisable to discou- 
rage rather than absolutely to prohibit indulgence in excess 
of ecclesiastical apparel. For this purpose could they 
not, with advantage if not to the Church yet at least to 
the State, have recourse to the expedient of imposing a 
heavy tax on albs, copes, chasubles, stoles, and all other 
articles of Romanesque millinery ? 


SERIOUS. 


Q<msm Gfeorge, “ Look here, Cousin- Grace, it ’s mt last Half at School, 
rn IF YOU ’ll only throw over that Major Pehdbagoh, I ’ll Marry you 


AHD IF YOU’LL 

AT Christmas! 


** There is thy gold — worse poison to men’s souls. 

Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 

Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell.” 

Homeo and Juliet. 

A Plague not confined tq Abyssinia.— -The Guinea-worm* 


RECEIVERS OF STOLEN GOODS BY PRESCRIPTION. 

In* the Court of Common Council [the other day Mb. Goveb, the 
Chairman of the Law and Parliamentary Committee, brought up a 
report touching property found in the possession of convicted felons, 
and concluding with the recommendation that “A certain sum of 
money should be handed to some of the applicants, and that the 
remamder should be left in the hands of the sheriffs, who had claimed 
it as the right of the corporation nnder an ancient custom. It 
appears to have been tbe opinion of some of the more respectable 
Common Councilmen that this custom would be more honoured m the 
abolition than the maintenance ; for according to newspaper : — 

** Oonsidemble discussion took place upon tliis report, and in the course of the 
argument Mr. Meowin’, Mr. Rudkin, and Mr. Cox, urged their opinion that, 
insomuch as the money and other property found in the possession of the con'victod 
parties was clearly the produce of the robberies that had been committed, the just 
course to have taken was to divide it among the persons who had been robbed, and 
they argued that the system of allowing the sheiiffs to take possession of the pro- 
perty of convicted felons, and in some way to apply it to the benefit of the corpora- 
tion, was a disgrace to the City of London and also to the administration of justice, 
and ought td he p]dt an end to.” 

The majority of the Common Council did not seem to see the 
cogency of the argument urged, as above, on the grounds of common 
honesty. At least they refused to acknowledge it ; and an amend- 
ment, moved by Mb. Cox to the effect that the report be referred back 
to the committee for further consideration, was negatived accordingly. 
Perhaps, if some of the gentlemen who voted against Mb. Cox’s 
amendment ever come to be robbed themselves, they will lament that 
they did not vote for it, so as to have protected their property from 
the Corporation of London by depriving that body of its precious 
"right under ancient custom” to receive stolen goods. No less ag- 
meved by those who withhold their property than they were by the 
mieves who originally stole it, they will be too likely to say, in their 
indignation and the bitterness of their hearts, that the receiver is as 
bad as tbe thief. 


A TERRIBLE INVENTION. 

Mah y horrible inventions have been made in warlike weapons, but 
here is an invention which, although it is not meant for any warlike 
purpose, seems to us extremely horrible and threatening the peace : — 

The JSntr*acte has an elaborate paragraph to the effect that two English iuven" 
tors in the Bue Francois ler, Paris, have constructed a locomotive which is at the 
same time a steam-organ, and emits, while running on the rails and steaming 
I vigorously, the March from TannJilLv.eer. This musical steam-engine, according to 
tbe same journal, was exhibited the other day to a select number of friends, and 
acted with perfect success.” 

What with all their puffing and panting and^ screaming and screech- 
ing, we have always looked on railway engines as extremely noisy 
nuisances, but they will be really quite intolerable when they add to 
these annoyances the nuisance of a barrel-organ. A locomotive play- 
ing tbe music of Tannhauser must be as infernal a machine as that 
invented by Fibschi. Tannhauser in itself is a most horrible infliction, 
but what must be Tannhauser when whistled by a steam-engine I 
Such an engine should be classed among the engines of destruction, 
for it would certainly destroy the peace of mind of all who listened to 
it. Surely the invention might be turned to military use. Any enemy 
that had the slightest ear for music would run away in terror from 
Tannhauser on a steam engine ! The Chinese try to terrify their foes 1 
by showing horrid monsters painted on their shields, but surely horrid 
sounds are equally alarming. Mortal engines whose rude throats do 
counterfeit Jove’s thunder can hardly be more deadly than an engine 
which steams out the raucous music of Tannhdmer. 


Nota Bene* 

Teat the Pan-Anglican Sermons of the day were preached by one 
Bishop after another, cannot be used by High Churchmen as an argu- 
ment^ in favour of the existence of Apostolical Succession in the 
Anglican Church. 
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MR. TITWILLOW IN PARIS 

{Vide Vage 126, Woodcut), 


N affair of honour ! ” What | 
a world of hidden satire, 
almost too deep even for 
tears, lies imbedded in 
these perennially significant 
words! It is with unfeigned 
sadness that we inangnrate 
the tale of Me. Titwil- 
xow’s adventures in Paris 
by so tragic a scene as that 
which our artist has de- 
picted on page 126; and 
we deeply regret to add 
that our next illustration 
may possibly be more tragi- 
cal, more terrible even than 
this. 

It appears that Me, 
Titwillow, and his friend 
Me. Pip, who perhaps is 
more familiarly xnown in 
the Titwillow household 
as Uncle Pip, or evenU.P., 
arrived in Paris on the fore- 
noon of Saturday, and 
breakfasted, as is customa^ 
abroad, ^ on several courses, 
and wine of an ordinary 
sort. They then walked through the Tuileries to the tramway 
omnibus that leads to the Exposition. Me. T. was in a highly 
excited state, treading as he did again the pav^ of his dear familiar 
Paris (where he had once spent a fortnight five years ago). While 
waiting for the conveyance, they found themselves in company with 
three cavalry soldiers, full grown, perfectly shaped, all of different 
sizes, and afl. shorter than Me. T. by several inches. This was but 
adding fuel to the flame. To touch his hat, bend low his form, and 
ask the tallest of the three for a light was with Me. T. the work of a 
second, for he is fluent in Erench, and quick at repartee. 



Poreign tramways are peculiarly conducive to the rapid formation of 
acquaintance, and its subsequent development into familiarity, and 
even friendship, or love ; but who shall say whether for good or for evil ? 

Me. T. found that his new friends were the Count de Oaeamel, the 
Viscount Mas chin d’Oseille, and the Bakon Boucheteou, all 
highly-educated men, although not of exalted rank in the army ; the 
Viscount was a Ingadier, and the two others but one step beneath him 
in the profession of their choice, namely, privates. They, on the other 
hand, discovered through the medium of Uncle Pip, that they had 
made the acquaintance of Me. he Titouilleau, gentilhmme anglais^ 
of Norman descent and principles. 

They entered the Exposition together. The intelligent remarks of 
the three polished warriors and their modest assurance, seem to have 
exerted much fascination over Me. T. Uncle Pip, however, who is if 
possible still more familiar with the Parisian dialect than his friend, 
appears to have formed a bwer estimate of their mental attainments 
and worldly position : he even went so far as to suggest to Me. T. 
that ** they should give the little beggars a glass of cognac apiece, and 
send them about their business.^’ Me. T. replied, with pointed indig- 
nation, that it had never been his habit to treat 'English noblemen in 
that way, and muttered something about the tendency of his country- 
men to make themselves unpopular abroad by their ungenial demeanour 
towards the aborigines, a line of conduct he, for one, should ever 


deprecate. Uncle Pip then suggested another’ line of conduct, much 
more in accordance with T.’s liberal nature : namely, to treat the 
little beggars to every possible spirituous liquor human ingenuity 
could invent, and make them as dr : I mean intoxicated,” 

They found out the Buffet AmSricain ^* — ^need we say more ? — and 
returned to it again and again ; moreover, in the intervals of their visits 
there, Me. T. treated his friends to the Tunisian cafe^ where the Arab 
maiden sings, would I were a Birdl^ to her own accompaniment on 

her native concertina; and to the Neapolitan Tea buffet, where a pic- 
turesque damsel answered, Tes^ Mynheer with a lurid flash of her 
dark Italian eyes, to Me.T.’s question; BarlateltaXiam?^^ They 
then did chang and chungmow, and sallot dit casque de fer, the dentist 
(who turned out to be a friend of the Viscount’s), and Blonhin, and 
the two-headed calf, and the winking virgin, and the pig-faced lady 
from Saletta— autographs, and all. In short, all the attractions that 
have made the success of the “Universal Imposition;” and all of 
them at the expense of Mr. T. and his friend, for neither of the three 
musketeers had any small change, only notes and gold, which it would 
have been unwise to produce in sopromiscuously crowded a gathering. 

It was now getting late. Me. T. begged his friends would waive all 
fmther ceremony, and dine with him at the Liner Europeen : they cor- 
dially assented. The dinner was pleasant, piquant and witty^ as only 
dinners in Paris can be. Much wine was drunk, and Latin freely 
quoted on both sides. U. P. was the life of the party, and advised 
the three Erenchmen to come over to London, where each would be 
sure, be said, to marry au English Miss of wealth, rank, and beauty ; 
confidences were made ; it turned out each had already been passion- 
ately beloved by an English Miss of surpassing loveliness ; what brilliant 
young Erench soldier has not 1 Original poems were recited, and all 
would have been perfect if Me. T. had not insisted on spouting a 
Erench Ballad of his own writing^ called “ TJOnglay a Barry , some 
lines of which stirred up the latent incompatibility of temper which has 
ever existed between the two countries. The Count emptied his wine 
glass in Me. T.’s face. The Brigadier Viscount cried, “.4 has les 
Anglais The Baron, who was very drunk, said, “ Brigadier, vous 
avez raison In a moment Me. T. had the Count by the ears, the 
only part of his person in sufficient relief for prehensile purposes, and 
rolledunder him onthe floor. Waiters interfered. Uncle P. pulled the 
Count off his friend by the excessively-slack of his breeches, and 
deposited him on the Baron. The Viscount said, ^^G^est me affaire 
d^komeuri^^ The Baron, ^'Brigadier! vous avez raison!^* It was a 
I fearful scene 1 Affrighted women and pale men stood round, 

“ And dark as midnight ^as the glow 
Of eyes, a-rolhng rapidly I ” 

AU the while Uncle P. holding his friend firmly back by one of bis 
sleeve-links, for Titwillow thirsted for his assailant’s life-blood! 
Somebody was heard to say something about la morgue anglaise ^* — 
who does not understand the fearful allusion ? The ghastly building 
by the river-side ! We did not know of any such place, having been 
especially provided for the accommodation of English visitors, but 
suppose the Imperial Commission have thought it necessary this year. 

Uncle Pip tried hard to pacify the three soldiers, and even offered to 
pay for their cab home ; but unfortunately they do not manage these 
things thus in Erance. The Erench cavalry had been insulted, and 



nought but blood could efface the stain. Cards and addresses bad to 
be exchanged. The Viscount suggested that he and the Baron shoinld 
call next day. The Baron, as usual, assented, but Me. T. being from 
the strictest part of Bloomsbury, and the next day being Sunday, 
fixed upon Monday for the interview. The party then nroke up, 
Uncle Pip and Me. T. walkbg home together, the latter sorrowful 
but firm. Uncle Pip suggested instant flight— to the next hotel ; but 
Me. T. would not hear of this — he would drink the cup to the 
lees I ” He begged Uncle Pip to telegraph to England for the tallest, 
strongest, and fiercest-looking of his many bosom friends, who are all tail, 
strong, and fierce-looking. This was done. {Jdi suite au prochain numSro,) 
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A PAEAGEAPH POE OTJE PLYMOUTH BEETHEEN. 

A SUBSTITUTE foT tte big turnip nowin season, somewhat exceeding 
that curiosity in point of , interests is presented to the readers of the 
Western Morning Nem in — 

*‘A Remarkable Cotnoibenob.— Exactly two years ago the child of a Mr. 
Martin, an employe at the Plymouth Theatre, while playing outside his door, was 
run over by a waggon and killed, A carter, named Pinnev, was at the time sup- 
posed to have caused the death, and at the inquest a solicitor attended to watch the 
case on his behalf. It was not elicited from the evidence, however, that Pxnnby 
was implicated in the affair." 

No reason, observe, then, having been found confirmatory of the 
supposition that Pinnet had caused the child^s death, or that he was 
even in any degree ** implicated in the affair,” still less of any sug- 
gestion that he had done so otherwise than accidentally : — 

** One evening last week the son of the man Pinnby was playing in the road 
exactly opposite Martin’s house, when he was knocked down by a cart and killed. 
The strangeness of the coincidence, and the accident happening on the second 
anniversary of the ffrst mentioned casualty, has caused considerable comment in 
the neighbourhood.’* 

Ou the hypothesis that coincidence implies connection, there is cer- 
tai^y ground for comment in a case wherein there is every reason to 
believe that the coincident circumstances were unconnected. It is 
not, however,' easy to understand how the comment in such a case 
could much exceed the remark that coincidence does not imply con- 
nection. The coincidence above described as remarkable seems re- 
markably slight. A death occurring on the second anniversary of 
another death is’ not much of a coincidence. The only coincidence 
to speak of in this instance is, that two deaths took place before one 
door. If the first death could justly have been laid at the man’s door 
before which it took place, superstition might have appeared to derive 
some countenance from the fact that the second occurred there. It is 
to be hoped that this is a comment on the coincidence above related, 
which has generally been made by the people in the neighbourhood 
of its site. . 


THE SYNOD. 

Sib, 

The term P^f^^-Anglican smacks more of heathen mythology 
than of the nominative case^ neuter gender, of the Greek adjective. It 
becomes positively Olympian in its apparent signification when we 
remember that it might easily be alluded to as the meeting of The 
Graces. 

The whole affair seems to have been singularly stupid, and their 
Eeyerences, generally being afraid to say too much on really important 
subjects, appeared more dense than they really were. Surely under 
these circumstances the Pau-AngUcan Synod should have been held 
in the parish of St. 'Smrcrass. 

On Eriday the BIgh Church Bishops dined at a Bitualistic ** Ordi- 
nary.” There was a great demand for pancakes. Eveiy one paid for 
his own fish, and therefore for that day was able to call his sole his 
own. 

I remain Sir, yours, 

A Misekabub Sxkob. 


A Choice of 3Evils. 

Ok the arrest of the gang of City burglars the other day in Wood 
Street, we learn that the rascals were in possession of a bunch of 
skeleton keys that would open almost every warehouse in the street. 
This is pleasant intelligence. We have often heard that there is a 
skeleton in every cupboard. Query, whether this is worse than a 
skeleton-key in every safe ? 


A PERENKIAL KOTEI.Tr. 

Mr. Sotherk is announced to appear again as Lord Dundreary f A 
contributor, suffering heavily under the influence of the dead season, 
writes to say, that he won’t say his Lordship is never "dreary,” 
but he is certainly never " done.” 


rented Smlta, Holford square, jn theJE-arisli of S> JaBoys, qierkenwell, In the CoontT of Middlesex, at the Pnnwnjp Officee of Menza. Bradbniy. Bvons, et Co., Lombard 

Street, invae Precinct of Whitefttars, in the City of London, and Pnblished by him at No. 8fi, Tleet Street, in the Parish of,St. Bnde, City of London.— SAXoanaT, September SS, lasT. 
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THE ARREST OF SINALUNGA. 

“ More in sorrow than in anger." 

Sad and yet stern, a firm but reverent band 
Italy lays upon her hero’s arm, 

Whose love for her spurns Prudence’s command. 
And sees in policy less help than harm. 

In sorrow, not in wrath, she bids Mm pause, 
Reminds Mm how e’en love law’s rule must own 
How subjects must be subjects, be their cause 
The purest, holiest; e’er to patriot known. 

With love that thus love’s urging countermands. 
Patience that quenches Passion’s fev’rish fire. 
She kisses, as she binds, the naartyr’s hands, 

Who for THE CAUSE would kindle his own pyre. 

She honours her great prisoner, and his crime 
Of love too eager, hope and faith too strong 
To wait the mighty aids of Truth and Time — 

Sure helps— if slow— whose work endureth long. 


POOR PET! 

“ Jambs, you ’ve put ho Sugar in Monarch’s Bread and Milk to-day I 
You SEE, HE can’t TOUCH IT ! ” 


A PEAT POR THE REPORM LEAGUE. 

The Reform League, the other day, at the instance of 
Mr. Beales, resolved on holding a meeting to express 
their indignation at the arrest of Garibaldi. This demon- 
stration will doubtless exert some infiuence on Louis 
Napoleon, who has been the real cause of Garibaldi’s 
arrest, by holding the Italian Government to the Sep- 
tember Convention. With the view of compelling Mm to 
release Victor-Emmanuel’s Cabinet from that compact, j 
the Reform League, with Beales at the head of them, 
should go and hold their meeting on Garibaldi’s behalf 
in the Tuileries Gardens. Such a demonstratiou under the 
nose of the Emperor op the Prengh would not fail to 
have a due effect upon him, particularly if its authors 
threw down the Imperial railings. 


The Zu-lulogical Bifldculty. 

The Bishops with regard to Dr. Colbnso are like 
the celebrated Parrot— they don’t speak but they fcMnk 
the more.” 


A FEW FRIENDS. 

(FROM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 

TABLEAU III., MY AUNT.-TABLEAU IV, MY LANDLADY.— 
TABLEAU V., MY FUNNY FRIEND. 

A Telegram from Grigg, announcing himself as due at ten o’clock. 
Before we come to Ms picture, oblige me by dwelling for a minute or 
two longer upon my Great Aunt, and upon our landlady at Coking- 
ham, Mrs. Buzzyby. I have explained how that as Inspector under 
the New Olfactory Act, I have a character to keep up. But no one 
will be able to realise my position with regard to my Ponny Priend 
(portrait coming) unless they look on this picture (my Great Aunt), 
and on that (Mrs. Buzzyby). 

When the telegram arrives my Great Aunt is breakfasting in her 
bed-room : a habit to be reprobated in any one exceijt my Great Aunt. 
If she’d lunch and dine there I shouldn’t complain, as long as she 
didn’t keep the newspapers with her all day. She descends gradually, 
reaching different stages during the day, until she alights (to put it in a 
fairy-like fasMon) on the djnmg-room floor,* at the dinner hour, 
punctually. After " partaking freely of the pleasures of the table,” 
as bioMaphexs say, she re-ascends gradually to the regions of bliss 
above, oemg lost to sight after the first landing. 

But Mrs. Buzzyby is a nuisance ; a nuisance on account of her 
great care and interest in my welfare : and a nuisance on account of 
her tMnking it incumbent upon her to preach up to me on every 
possible opportunity my duty towards my Aunt. 

Por instance, Grigg is coming. Mrs. Buzzyby is in a fidget for 
days beforehand. She makes a fuss about getting him a bed at the 
New Inn. She bargains with the landlord of that place of entertain- 
ment for Gbigg’s accommodation, to the material injury of Grigg’s 
comfort. She . bates the landlord down^ until I am sure he hates 
Grigg, and will pay him no sort of attention. I say to her that I am 
sorry she should nave been put to so much trouble. 

By the way, I am always trying to save Mrs, Buzzybi trouble, I 


am always intensely polite and quiet in my manner towards Mrs. 
Buzzyby, having a character to keep up in Cokingham for one reason, 
and for another, because if I did not I feel that I should call her a 
meddling old humbug, and, in a general way, astonish her. 

She wants to know whether “the gentleman,” meaning Tommy 
Grigg, n^Punny Priend [I haven’t told my Aunt that he ^my Panny 
Friend ; I only qualified it by calling him a very well-read man and 
most entertainmg companion] “ would have some refreshment on his 
arrival, or not ? ” “ Oh no, thank you,” I reply, personating Grigg 
yro tem., adMng, in my own character, “it would be giving you so 
much trouble,” thereby sacrificing Grigg’s comfort to Mrs. Buzzyby’s 
convenience. 

“ Oh, no trouble,” says Mrs. Buzzyby meekly, as if laying the 
cloth was a martyrdom. I am on the point of taking her at her word 
for Grigg’s benefit, when she resumes quietly, “ I only thought that 
your Aunt would be so annoyed if she wasn’t able to come down and 
receive the gentleman herself.” 

I explain that never for an instant had I contemplated making such 
a state affair of my friend’s reception as the coming down of my Aunt 
implied. 

Mrs. Buzzyby improves the occasion. “ You see, Sir, your Aunt is 
no longer a young woman. She has to take care of herself. I am 
i sure you wouldn’t like her to fret or worry herself about trifles ? would 
I you. Sir ? ” I can only say “ Of course not,” and wish Mrs. Buzzyby 
! at the deuce : yes at the deuce heartily. I adopt the plan of looking 
I out of the window while she ’s talking as a hint that I have had quite 
enoT^h of her, and am not attending. She continues : 

“i told your Aunt that I coula make the gentleman ’’^ang the 
gentleman ! I say to myself, begumiag to be angry with Grigg) a 
bed on the sofa in the drawing-room instead of getting him a bed at 
the New Inn — very respectable people. Sir. where they ’fi only charge 
him two shillings a night, everythmg most clean and well aired-^only, as 
I said, as your Aunt likes to come into the drawing-room during the 
morning, it wouldn’t’ perhaps do, although it would be no trouble for 
me or Jane ” (her little maid with red hands and tMck shoes) “ to 
clear away the wasMng-tMngs — only, as I said to your Aunt, it certainly 
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would not be the comrort she ’s been accustomed to, nor what you ’d 
wish” (direct attack on me at the window), ‘Tm sure. Sir ; for she 
takes care of you, Sir, like a mother ; as I Ve often said ” (to whom I 
should like Ito know), “ I ’ve never seen any one so attached as your 
Aunt is to you. Sir.” I say, as offhandedly as I can, " Yes, she is fond 
of me ; and will Mss. Buzzybt kindly send her maid with my boots ? 
This is my polite formula for, I wish you "d hold your row and bring 
me my boots, as I want to get away from you as quickly as possible. 

^'lour boots. Sir?” she returns, cheerfully. ‘‘I’ll get them for 
you, Sir.” She is away for a second, and comes back with my boots. 
‘‘ They are not very bright,” she observes, condescendingly. They are 
not at all bright; in fact they have scarcely been touched. She will 
speak to Jane, she says ; but 1 know well enough she will blow up 
the invisible Mr. BuzzyuT, her husband, who cords the boxes, cleans 
the boots and knives, goes on errands in wet weather and at night-time, 
and of whose existence I should have been ignorant to this day had 
I not one evening, on coming home unexpectedly, fallen over him 
in the passage, when he begged my pardon and explained, after 
lighting a candle with a match from hislwaistcoat pocket, his domestic 
position. 

By the bye, there will be a Cokingham Tragedy one of these days. A 
skeleton will be found at a knife-board in a back cellar, with a brush in 
one hand and a boot in the other. There will be an investigation, and 
a difficulty for Mrs, Buzzyby to get over. I’ve only once sat up late 
at the Gokingham lodging-house, and then I am sure I heard 
Mb. Buzzyby moving aoout. Coming out after the scraps, like the 
black-beetles. Of course I have no photograph of him. Poor Buzzyby, 
how many years is it since he last saw the sun ? Does my Aunt know 
of Me. Buzzyby, I wonder ? 

By the way. apropos of Aunts and tragedies. What a capital name 
for a novel. The meUton Uncle ! 

My boots being on, I am about to sally forth to the station, to free 
myself from Mbs. Buzzyby and meet Grigg. But Mrs. Buzzyby has 
yet another question to ask me. “ Will the gentleman want lunch P ” 
“ Well,” I say, doubtfully, “ I don’t know ; and then I ask, as if 
Grigg’s wants depended upon the capabilities of Mrs. Buzzyby’s 
larder, “what is there?” “Well,” she replies, “there is nothing, 
lour Aunt will have her chop up-stairs, and you not generally lunching 
at home,, Sir,” (hint to me that I am not inlaying fair if I come home to 
lunch to-day,) see I don’t get anything in. There ’s our dinner, 
Sir,” meaning, I hope, poor Buzziby’s as well as hers, “ and it would 
be no trouble. Sir, to lay the dining-room cloth, if you and the gentle- 
man “Hang the gentleman ! ” I think; but I say, “ Oh, never 

mind, I won’t put you to any inoonvenience. If we want anything 
before dinner, we can go to a hotel.” I throw this out for her to say 
at once, “Oh no, she won’t hear of it,” and insist upon our lunching, if 
at all, at home. She only says, however, “Very well,” in the meekest 
possible tone, as if resigned to any amount of contumely and injury at 
my hands. 

I am so glad to get out in the open air. I walk through the town. 
I pass manufactory gates. Boys and girls who have come out to play 
tremble as they see the inspector. Elderly mechanics point me out to 
one another as one in authority. Young factory-women snigger and 
nudge each other as I pass. The masters, if about anywhere, and 
coming upon me accidentally, say “How d’ye do?” with great 
amiability^ and hate me. Yes, out of Buzzstby’s house I am some one, 
and Cokingham, as a manufacturing town, knows it. Even the 
chimeys smoke less as I pass, and pass the word to one another, 
“ Consume your own smoke ; sharp. He ’s coming ! ” So I step 
proudly down the high street and across the market-place. Occa- 
sionally, when many eyes are upon me, I stop a small factory boy, and 
,ask Mm, officially, “How old he is?” “Where he works?” and 
“ When he works ? ” and put his answers down in a note-book. 

People look at one another and whisper “ that that man is doing his 
duty.* Perhaps a county Member may be passing : he will inquire 
who I amj: he will be told. Result a most favourable report to 
Government, and rapid promotion. This comes from having a cha- 
racter to keep up, and keeping it up accordingly. Are the 

hands/* gathered round a door laughing aud chatting, meal 
time bemg^ just concluded ?—they see me and the smiles vanish ; we 
are all serious. I single out the biggest among them, and ask him 

Who he IS?” summarily. He acknowledges my official position at 
once, and answers straightforwardly. I put Mm down in my note- 
book. He winces at that, I know, and I should say is uncomfortable 
for the rest of the afternoon. 

In fact, it will trouble you to find at Cokingham a greater man than 
I am; that is, as Inspector under the New Olfactory Act. 

I am at the station. A large Eactory Owner comes up to speak to me 
on a matter of the greatest importance. He wants to get an hour’s more 
work (mt of ^ his hands. I instruct Mm in the law. The law is inexor- 
able : I am inexorable. The train comes in, but I must explain certain 
points under Cap, 1, Section A. He is all attention. “ You see,” I 
commence, “that, according to the present system, wMch, though merely 
tentative),” (capital word “tentative,” when you’re talking to a manu- 
facturer,) " I am bound to say, is at present producing the most satis- 


factory results, I should not feel myself at liberty to represent to the 
Heads of My Department 

Before I can say another word, I am staggered by what is called a 
“ dig ” in the ribs, and a voice exclaims, feigning the tone of a clown 
at pantomime time — 

“ Here we are again ! 1 ’m looking at you ! ” 

I turn to remonstrate. ^ It is Grigg. Grigg making himself knock- 
knee’d, his body all one-sided, his face distorted by a hideous grin, and 
all done to give a colourable representation of (as I said before), the 
clown at Christmas time. He sees I am (so to speak) taken aback, 
and prolongs his entertainment for the benefit of three porters (puzzled) , 
a policeman (with the superior air of ^ a man who has seen the real 
thing on the stage, and knows all about it), and a newspaper boy (in fits 
of laughter). 

“ How was you to-day, how are you yesterday, and how ain’t you 
to-morrow ?” he says, by way of salutation, and seizing me by the 
hand. 

I can’t apologise to the Owner of Eactories ; I'can’t' disown Grigg ; 
I can’t ask the Owner of Eactories why he doesn’t laugh. He doesn’t, 
that ’s the worst of it. I can’t pretend that Grigg is an official—a 
Member of Parliament, and so obtain some respect for Mm. 

By the way. I might have said that he was Mr. Wballey, but I 
didn’t think of it in time. 

I am in a rage. I can’t show it. I smile and say, “ How do you do, 
old fellow? ’ and ask Mm to^ see after his luggage while I finish my 
business (emphasis on business)^ conversation with the gentleman 
(emphasis on gentleman, for the sake of the Eactory Owner). 

The Eactory Owner, however, disappoints me by saying, “ Ob, I see 
you ’re engaged : it will do another time. Good day.” — and leaves in a 
careless sort of way. He evidently thinlcs less of me (as an authority) 
since Grigg’s arrival. And Grigg won’t be impressed by the Eactory 
Owner’s manner towards me. 

The sooner I tell Grigg that I ’ve a character to keep up the better. 

Grigg’s luggage is put on a fiy. It is with great difficulty that I 
can get Grigg out or the station, where I am so well known. He 
insists upon asking the price of journals that have no existence, and 
lets the young man at the bookstall examine all his catalogues for a 
novel whose name Grigg nudges me to intimate he has just mvented. 

Coming through the ticket office he stops me with “I say, such 
fun I ” and goes to the clerk’s pigeon-hole, where he raps with a half- 
cro^. The clerk appears. My Eunny Eriend only says, blandly. 

How do you do. Sir ? I hope you ’re quite well,” and leaves him, 
without the chance of a repartee. Coming out chuckling, he explains 
to me how funny this last practical joke was. I smile, and am glad at 
th^rospect of gettmg him into the fiy. 

He will have me jump in before him. I do so. He shuts the door, 
and tells the driver, “To the nearest lunatic asylum.” Hoars of 
laughter from porters and policemen, who have lost all respect for 
i me. Eactory hands passing stop to laugh, aud they ’ll go and tell 
other Mnds. 

^ I give the driver his proper direction, and Grigg takes his scat 
inside. He^ tells the people (from the window) not to cry as they ’ll 
see him again, and blesses them generally. 

Let me hope this is only a temporary exuberance of spirits on the 
part of Grigg consequent upon seeing me. 

But two things are at present quite clear ; viz,, that My Eunny 
Eriend has arrived, and secondly that, more than over, I have a 
character to keep up. 

KING THEODORE. 

Aik — Brian O'Lyrni'^ 

King Theodorus sits out of the sun, 

Trousers, or waistcoat, or coaf., wearing none ; 

But he sports a cocked-hat which a Beadle once wore — 

“ ’Tis a crown for a monarch,” says King Theodore. 

King Theodorus roars, dances, and raves. 

When he gets into a rage with his slaves ; 

He kicks ’em a iergo, and cuffs ’em afore-— 

“ Gorrawarragawraw ! ” bellows King Theodore, 

King Theodorus put Britons in chains. 

On Ms black hands if their blood has left stains ; 

Catch Mm, and then at his own palace door. 

Aloft on a gallows hang King Theodore. 

To All whom it may Concern. 

“ The Companies Act, 1867,” contains full directions as to the 
winding-up of evening parties. 

Reversing. — ^M aking a MoieMil of a Mountain— the Mont C^ais 
Railway, 
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AS ""YOU WERE'^" AT THE WAR-OFFICE. 

TJOH administrative 
heads of the War 
Department, as 
General Hob- 
tine, K.C.B., Gen- 
eral Mbbble, 
G.C.B., and their 
numerous assis- 
tants (Civil and 
Military) are work- 
ing '.with the ut- 
most energy at the 
preparations for the 
Abyssinian expedi- 
tion. They have 
just counterman- 
ded three ship- 
loads of stores, 
which were already 
on board the light- 
ers, and are about 
to institute a 
series of experi- 
ments onthe worms 
of Abyssinia, pre- 
liminary to fixing 
on the pharma- 
copoeia which is 
to be supplied to the medical officers for the expedition. The Guinea- 
worm is not formidable, but the red Tape-worm threatens, we fear, sad 
sufferings and great loss of life to the expedition. 

They are sending officers in all directions, at ^ 3s. a-day and ex- 
penses, to buy mules. Such is the determination with which the search 
for these useful animals is followed up, that not only are these officers 
dispatched wherever there are mules to be found, but even to places 
where they are ^ 20 ^. . . , ,, 

There is one consolatory refiectiou—if the expedition, should run 
short of mules, there will always be abundance of asses, in the chief 
military departments at home, which may he freely drawn on. They 
are already largely engaged in the transport^ work of the expedition, 
and seem, from all we can learn, to be domg it in the style that might 
he expected from this laborious though much abused class of animal. 



MR. PUNCH ON A BEOBDINGNAGIAN BARROW. 

Never did Barrow on furnace make such a blaze, as Barrow-in- 
Purness the other day, when its docks were opened by Dukes, Lords, 
Honouraffies, and Right Honourables, M.P.’s, J.P.^s, Mayors, Magis- 
trates, Magnates, Local and Municipal— in short by such an assemblage 
of big and little wigs as it was a triumph to have got together in the 
dead season. 

But the occasion was certainly worth a crowd and sl crow ! A 
Barrow that has grown, one may say, from a barrow into a coach- 
and-four in ten years ! A Barrow that has swelled almost within the 
I memory of the youngest inhabitant from the quiet coast-nest of some 
five-score fishermen, into the busy, bustlmg,^ blazing, money-making, I 
money-spending, roaring, tearing, swearing, steaming, sweltering seat 
of twenty thousand iron- workers, and ' the crime and culture, the 
dirt and disease, the hard-working and hard-drinking, the death 
and life, the money and misery they bring along with them ! ! A 
Barrow out of which they are tipping 600,000 tons of iron every 
year ! ! I A Barrow, big enough to hold a Monster-Irou-Mining-aud- 
Smelting Company, with two Dukes among its directors, to saynothiag 
of Lord knows who, in the way of Lords, and Lord knows how many 
miUionnaires ! ! ! 1 

Talk of the Barrows wc read of from time to time as opened with 

S b fuss and excitement in the North by a crowd of arcaseologists, 
ed by the Rev. Canon Greenwell— that most indefatigable of 
bone-grubbers— with such finds” as a fractured skull, a ditto brace 
of urns, a few coal or amber beads, and a "ruckle” of sucked and 
split marrow-bones ! 

Here is something like a Barrow, at the opening of which you turnup 
two live Dukes— one of them a senior wrangler into the bargain— and 
the first of living orators. The - occasion was the inauguration of 
the Barrow Docks. They, with the wharfs, basins and building-yards 
about them, cover hundreds of acres. Barrow, we are told, is to be a 
secopd Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Dudley, and Cardiff, all 
rolled into one. The day that laid the corner-stone of such an edifice 
was surely 

“ Albo dies numeranda lapillo ” 

—a day to be commemorated by a Glad-stone— and sweetly and 


sonorously did Mr. Gladstone Sing his prophetic Pseau; doing his 
suit and service to King Iron with a grace that might well make King 
Cotton— his Lancashire liege lord— jealous. 

But we have not called attention to this biggest of big Barrows, 
because of its wonderful growth, its industry, the iron or the gold its 
miners, smelters, and forgers are making, its Brobdingnagian dividends, 
or its belching blast furnaces. 

The master-spirit of its great iron-company is one Schneider, He 
has hitherto been known to fame among public men chiefiy as an 
ex-M.P., turned out of his seat for Lancaster for gross and shameless 
bribery. He bad seen so much done by energy and money that he 
probably thought the one as legitimate a lever into Parliament as the 
other. But he has been punished for his mistake. He has now an 
opportnnity to repair it. His name is the same as that of the Presi- 
dent of the Prench Legislative Assembly, the energetic, far-sighted, 
M. Schneider, whom Mr, Punch has already honoured as the head 
and heart of the admirably-conducted firm which has made the iron ma- 
nufacturing district of Le Crensot, a model as yet to be imitated among 
the great English industries of the same kind. What is Le Crensot ? 
It is at once a manufactory and a town— a manufactory that has grown 
into a town, a town that has gathered about a manufactory, and 
has of late been described, modestly and in bare figures, by M. 
Schneider himself, in a report to the Paris Exposition, as well as 
more summarily delineated in outline by a Correspondent of ifn Punchy 
on January 12, 1867. He reprints that outline here, for the benefit 
of all whom it may concern, but especially for those who have read the 
account of the rejoicings at Barrow, and Mb. Gladstone’s speech 
thereon. 

“ I read your reply to the Ladies of Wolverhampton on my return from visiting 
one of the great iron foundries of France, which, though under one proprietorship, 
is a small * black country ’ <?£ itself. I will tell you what I saw in that great 
French factory. I saw a town, of 25,000 inhabitants, wholly built and owned by the 
miners and imnworkers themselves, who buy thoir land in fee simple from their 
employers as they require it for building. I saw 10,000 of these people, some few 
of them women, who do light out-door work, go daily to their duties, and 4000 of 
their children go daily to their schools. I saw drawings and attended historical 
and scientific examinations in the higher classes of these schools, which would have 
done credit to Rugby and Eton, and heaid, with a longing wish, that it were so in 
England how none were allowed to leave the school for the workshop till they 
could road and write well, and do some arithmetic ; and I heard with no surprise 
that several of the higher boys have ijasscd up into the school of Government 
Engineers in Franco. I saw the chateau of tlio proprietors standing m the very 
midst of this town of workmen, and, within it, assomblod round the venerable 
founder of this great iiidustiy, a little society principally composed of the officials 
of the place, which in refinement and intellect would have done honour to any 
capital in Europe. 

“ I saw all this, Sir, but I did nob see a policeman, or a soldier. I believe there 
were in the place (of course not noai the ai oas) three of the former, but none of the 
latter ; and finally, duiing a ten days’ stay, I did not see a drunken man, though I 
once hoard one." 

And now for Mr. Punclis proposition. Suppose M. Schneider 
were to set himself in real earnest to wipe out the recollection of 
Lancaster by the redemption of Barrow ? What if he were to prove 
liimself the ditto of M. Schneider of Le Crensot, not in name only but 
in deed, and to make Barrow-in-Eurness the Crensot of England, in 
morals, manners, civilisation, education, domestic comfort and culture, 
as well as in industry, energy and money-making ? Here is a work 
worthy of the noblest ambition, the most determined energy, the 
highest intelligence,^ and certain of the richest reward— a reward not 
to be gauged by dividends, it is true, but beyond the measure of 
millions. Let taere be two Schneiders known in the world for their 
noble conception and perfect discharge of the duties of a great captain 
of industry, and let one of them be an Englishman, 

And when that second Schneider has done hk w-ork* let Mr. Glad- 
stone go down and sing a second and a grander Pcean over Barrow — 
noting its growth, not in trade, wealth and industry, but in the 
blessings of a well-taught, well-mannered, well-ordered, cleanly and 
sober, happy, healthy, hearty population of working-men. 


Non Pan-Angeli, sed Pan-Anglicani.” 

There was a big Synod of seventy-two 
Bishops so bothered they didn’t know what to do : 

So to do what was wanted they drew to a head. 

Shut their doors, said their prayers, and— did nothing instead. 


BARy-EARMING. 

Erom the report of the inquest on an unfortunate infant, who died 
under the maternal ©are of a Baby-farm-keeper, named Jagger, we are 
led to the conclusion that some Britons are ready to sacrifice their 
children, as the Hindoos sacrifice themselves— to Jagger-naut. 


A SINGULAR DUAL. 

There has been a Bishop Smith announced very olten during the 
recent Lambeth Pan- Anglican meeting. He k simply Bishob Smith, 
sam diocese, country. Surely tids must be Smith and Elder 
rolled into one. 
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MR. TITWILLOW IN PARIS. 

Mb. T. uttbes his ‘Wab-Obt (“Ha! BEAtrsfiANi ! To the Eescue ! ”), akb Bushes Blindit on his Foe. (Tide Pacje 141.) 


DOVES IF PEA.COCKS’ EEATHEES! 

** A Wedding at a Friends’ Meeting House —A Wedding of a very f asbionable 
character took place on Wednesday at the Friends’ Meeting’ House, Quaker’s Friars, 
Bristol, the contracting parties being Miss Mariana Louisa Hake, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Rake, and Mr David Fry, youngest son of Mr. Jos. Fry. 
The nuptial party arrived at the meeting house in eleven or twelve carriages, 
several of which were driven by pairs of greys, with postilions in scarlet liveries. 
* * * The bride was elegantly attired in a rich train of white corded silk ; small 
fashionable bonnet, almost confined to a wreath or chaplet of orange blossoms, from 
which fell in graceful folds a long veil of tulle edged with pearls The five brides- 
maids were uniformly attired in dresses of white grenadine, the skirts of which 
were neatly edged with blue ; white erSp^ bonnets, trimmed with blue ; and grace- 
fully-formed peplum jackets, with blue trimmings cn miie. Mrs. F. J. Pry, sister 
of the bnde, wore an exceedingly handsome dress of pink satin, covered with white 
grenadine muslin ,* bonnet of white crepe^ with white forf?ot-me-nots and ostrich 
feather, and bridal veil pending from the back. Miss Windham, a friend of the 
bride, wore a white grenadine muslin dress tastefully trimmed with pink ; white 
and pink bonnet with flowers to m&toh "—Bristol Paper. 

Oh, weep for the hour 
When to Hymen’s Qaaker-bower, 

The Try led the Eakb, and the Rake drew the Ery : 

The ghost of old Georoe lox 
Must have burst his coffin-looks. 

And tom bis straight-cut locks, such Triends’ attire to spy ! 

Ror the gown of dove-hued silk, 

Aud the Kerchief white as milk 
Rolded meekly o’er the bosom, and close-plaited muslin cap. 

And poke-bonnet, black or brown, 

The virgin Rriend to crown. 

The plain grey shawl for shoulders, and white apron for the lap— 

Lo, vanities abhorred I 
A train of white-silk cord. 

And, apology for bonnet, an orange-blossom’s spray ! 

A tulle veil edged with pearls, ^ 

O’er a chignon and long curls. 

Called “ Kiss-me-quicks ” or " folTow-me-lads,” in slang phrase of 
the day ! 


And live bridesmaids, Prys and Reason — 

’Gainst Priends’ rule, oh, carnal treason ! 

Ill dresses of white grenadine, the bottoms edged with blue — 
White crepe bonnets, azure-trimmed. 

White silk peplums, azure-rimmed, 

Tii sinte for carnal persons, but en souk” for Quakers true ! 

'BhQ, faineant John Bright, 

Aud these godless garments smite, 

’Gainst apparel and its vanities thy mighty trumpet blow ! 

But ah — on nearer view — 

Thou wear’st a collar, too, 

Aud a brim of carnal breadth on thy hat hast stoop’d to show 1 

Oh, woe and well-a-day, 

Por Priends thus fall’n away 

Prom the strait path in apparel to the carnal-minded road ! 
Parewell meekness, mildness, peace, 

That with dovAhued robes must cease. 

And with close-caps and poke-bonnets be in lavender bestowed ! 


An Indispensable Ofdcer. 

It is not true that Me. Oalcraet, the well-known Finisher of the 
Law, will be attached to the expedition which is in course of being 
fitted out against the King oe Abyssinia. It is expected that no 
difficulty will be experienced in finding a hand fully competent to deal, 
if necessary, with that monarch in the event of his capture ; and in the 
meanwhile the proceedings of the Fenians render it manifestly impos- 
sible that Her; Majesty’s Government can afford to dispense with the 
services of Mk. Calceaet at home. 


THE FENIAJSr HANDCUFFS. 

Me. Jones, the indignant red republican member of the English 
bar, forgot that to let the birds once caught out of his nets is not the 
custom of a Fowler* Bravo, Mr. Fowler, and quite right not to be 
bullied. 



Chobto op Ou) Washekwombn. "THERE! TAKE ’EM AWAY— WE CAN’T BE WORRITTED WITH THEM THINGS.” 

‘ ‘ If the seventy-five members of the Pan-Anglioan Synod have not a single word to say npon any of the great questions, theoretical or praeiioal, which concern the very existence of the Church of 
England, their impotent caution and misplaced decency will do more to endanger it than any external attack with which it is at present threatened ." — Pall Mall Cfassite. 
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THE LONG VACATION. 


Dear Mb. PinrcH, St. Boniface College^ Os^orA. 

As tlie persecuted victim of an iniquitous nuisance, I appeal 
to you for that protection and assistance whicli you are never known 
to refuse to the deserving ohject.^ I repeat that I am the victim of an 
iniquitous nuisance. I allude, Sir, to the Long Yacation. Who was 
the inventor of this detestable annual jusiiiium, [byl which all one’s 
friends and acquaintances are, for the space of four months, scattered 
over the face of the earth beyond any possibility of communication? 
Why this extraordinary annual dififusion of British youth over the 
highways and hedges of Great Britain and Europe? When^ all one’s 
chums are employed in fishing, shooting, walking, or vegetating in the 
country, and all this at a time when there is positively nobody in town, 
what is to become, I put it to you, Mr, Bunchy of the unfortunate 
individual who is neither sportsman, fisherman, nor pedestrian, and 
who is forbidden by Ms medical adviser to live in the country for more 
than three idays consecutively? After passing a week in constant 


railway travelling, from London to Birmingham, and from Birmingham 
to London \ after consuming three days in riding from Charing Cross 
to Brompton, and from Brompton to Charing Cross, I find even these 
occupations begin to p^, and myself driven back to Oxford on the 
dismal pretence of reading, and I have been for the last ten days enjoying 
the exclusive society of scouts and bed-makers, I am in a position 
fully to realise the emotions of the Wandering Jew. or Ghilde Earold, 
or the Man in the Iron Mask. My overwrought feelings have sought 
relief in some verses, wMch I enclose, as conveying a more vivid con- 
ception of the feeble state of mind to wMch I am reduced, than any 
other form of expression I could adopt. Do, Mr. Bunchy lift up your 
mighty voice and exert your colossal infl.ueiLce to annihilate this 
preposterous system of Long Yacations. 

And believe me, ever supplicatingly yours, 

Ajs TlNBEBaBADTJATE, with evcry prospect of remaining so. 


They talk of Long Yacations, 
They prate of grouse and moors. 
And sea-side relaxations. 

And Continental tours ; 

Welsh mountain and Swiss valley, 
Alternate changes ring ; 

With cricket and Aunt Sally— 
You know the sort of thing. 


I wander to the IJnion 
lu solitary plight. 

In search of some old crony, one 
With whom I might unite. 

No sign of animation 
I see, and weary say. 

Oh! hang this Long Yacation, 
And feebly turn away. 


My scout observes my anguish. 
With ill-concealed delight ; 
Observes my reading languish. 
And said to me last night. 

By way of consolation, 

To fid my bitter cup 
“ Lor, Sir ! in Long Vacation 
There ’s never no one up.” 


Would I by mere volition 
Could take a trip to Eranoe, 
And at the Exhibition 
Jnst take a flying glance. 
Alas ! nought but vexation 
Such idle fancies breed ; 

Eor ’tis the Long Vacation, 
And I ’ve come up to read. 


To-day I tried the river. 

And pulled as in a dream ; 

And with a nervous shiver 
I looked upon the stream. 

The boats were unfrequented. 

The Christ Church walks were bare ; 
The boatmen stood demented, 

And gazed with wond’ring stare. 


If I in Long Yacation 
Again come up to read— 

(What wild infatuation 
Prompted the ghastly deed 1) 

May I be hanged instanter. 

And burnt my cap and gown ! 

Here, Joitbs ! pack my portmanteau, 
And I’ll go back to town.” 




« PEN-AND-INK ! PEN-AND-INK ! 

Mb. Pitnch, 

Above aH things, Sir, no zeal”— was it not that which your 
crafty old ffriend, the Minister, ex-Bishop, said to a ’prentice diplo- 
matist ? It may be thought by some that the gentlemen who preside 
over that excellent association, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, would do well to inculcate the advice of Taeley- 
RAND on some of their subordinates. These vigilant people are 
certainly down very sharp on anyone they can catch in the le^t degree 
hurting an animal’s bodily feelings. No longer will any stick do to 
beat a dog with. Mind how you beat a dog with I any stick tMck 
enough to make him howl. Beware of dealing with an obstructive 
dog as people were used to do when Shakseeabe could put into the 
mouth of Shyloch the Hues whereiu he tells Signor Antonio^ you did 
subject me to such and such indignities : — 

“ And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold.” 

If you happen to see a stranger cur on your threshold, Mr. Bunchy 
take care wnat you are about with him. If you do venture to spurn 
and foot him, do it gently. Kick Mm not, in any case, so that he yelp, 
lest an officer of the good Society above-named being witbin earshot 
summon you before a Magistrate, and Ms Worship fine you or even 
commit you to the House of Correction. Such are the cautious which 
may be occasionally suggested to you b;^ certain Police reports— 
differing in their conclusion from the following 

« At the Buckingham Petty Sessions on Saturday, the Rev. Mb. Hablet, Rector 
of Turveston, Bucks, ■was summoned to answer a charge preferred by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for that on Sunday, the 18th of 
August, he did iU-treat, abuse, and torture a dog, by pouring spirits of turpentine 
on its hind parts. Upon lea'ving church after evening service on the day in question 
the Rev. Gentleman saw, on the premises of the rectory, a smaU dog which belonged 
to a man named Dubham. He called his man-servaut and said, * Let us catch this 
dog and put turpentine upon him, and ho wiU not come here again.’ This was 
done, and the dog ran off in great agony. In defence, Ma. Smalx., Solicitor, con- 
tended that there was no intention to act cruelly, but simply to rid the rectory of 
the nuisance of dog trespass. The bench deliberated for a short time, when the 
Chairman, Mb. R. Fit2gebald, said, ‘ We have given this case our best attention, 
and the law in relation to it, and we have come to the conclusion ■that the law has 
not been transgressed by the act which defendant uhdoubtedly and confessedly did 
perform. We therefore dismiss the complaint, and I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing Mb. Harlbt that he leaves this Court without a stain upon his reputation as a 
Christian minister, a gentleman, and a humane man.’ The Rev. defendant then 
applied for costs, which the bench allowed.” 

At first s%ht this] case may seem m additional illustration of the 
rather excessive zeal of the agents of the estimable Society aforesaid. 
The nnetion of a little turpentine applied to the root of a dog’s tail, 
not wantonly but for the jiurpose of keeping the dog off, may appear a 
small matter, a mild incentive to make a stranger cur avoid a threshold. 


But of course the Magistrates, and let us hope the parson, were un- 
learned as to dogs, ignorant of canine idiosyncrasies, and did not know, 
what I am informed is the fact, that turpentine acts on a dog’s skin as 
a most powerful blister. If then the Eev. Gentleman has been in the 
habit of applying that irritant to the roots of the tails of stranger cars, 
he will perhaps cease to do so. 

The local application of turpentine to the canine skin, as above par- 
ticularised, will cause a very fittle dog to raise a very great outcry as 
of pen-and-ink.” To regard that cry is quite right, and its wanton 
provocation merits punishment. But ah, Mr. Bmch, what if half as 
much notice as that which is taken of a clamour of " pen-and-ink ” 
could only be attracted by the groans of wretched people audible within 
the walls of such horrid places as that hell upon earth the Workhouse 
Infirmary at Cheltenham, described in last week’s British Medical 
Journal? Wanted, a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Paupers I 
Is it not, Mr. Bunch ? Protect poor dogs from ill-usage by all means. 
Show any extreme of tenderness for donkeys ; nay, let those who will, 
treat them with brotherly kindness. Let us, however, consider our 
own species in the first place. Could not a Society he organised for 
the protection of poor men and women against the brutal underlings 
of indifferent Guardians ? I am, Sir, like yourself, a friend to all 
animals, but particularly the human AmMAL’s Ebxerb. 

P.S. It is only fair to’^MB. Habley to extract from the Times of 
Saturday last the Kev. Gentleman’s “ explanation of the transaction : ” — 

I had for a length, of timo been annoyed by the dog frequenting my premisoss. 
and I thought the application of a small quantity of turpentine applied on the back 
might cause him a moderate amount of pain and prevent his annoying me in future ; 
a thi'a.sh.ing, I believed at the time, and believe now, would have caused much more 
pain, and nobody would have thought of accusing me of cruelty for that. The 
evidence of the veterinary surgeon was that turpentine would cause pain and indta- 
tion, but that the effect woiUd pass off' in an hour. * * * I am certainly sqrry 
that I used the turpentine at all, as the action has exposed me to bo the subject of 
so much exaggeration ; but I did not do it with the slightest intention of torturing 
the animal, as I was particularly careful not to allow it to touch any tender parts. 
I simply wished to scare the dog away without doing him any real injury.** 


No Bookworm. 

The ArcMepiscopal Library at Lambeth, says the Times, has been 
closed. Why* ? Because the Aeckbishop oe Caittebbubt ooutrived 
to get its maiuteuance transferred from Ms own. handi to those of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Wherefore ? Possibly because his^ Grace 
felt that he did not know what to do with a Library. This conjecture 
may be thought to derive some confirmation j&rom the style of certain 
Eorms of Prayer occasionally issued from Lambeth Palace. 


Eoreigr Markets : Italiait.— Red Shirtings down again. 







Mint Jemima {lolio has deen 


PLEASURES OF PIC-NICS. 

rather fidgety for some time, and hates dining ont-of -doors). ‘W'bll, Girls, you may do as TOtr like, 

BUT I don’t intend SITTING UPON ANTS’ JSTesTS ANY LONGER I ” 


TO THE POET-LAUREATE, 

Mb. Tennyson, Sik, 

Shut up in an old and olDscure country inn, I execrated the 
rain, the idiotic practice of leaving one’s comfortable home, and men 
and thin^ generally. The only book I could get was a volume of 
“Poems^’ by Henby James Pye, Esq,, published in 1787 by 
Stockdale. 

Mr. Pye. Sir, afterwards became Laureate. 

I do not believe that you have ever read his works. At least I have 
observed no sign that they have produced any effect on your mind. 

Therefore, Sir, I wish to point out to you how, some eighty years 
ago, proper and becoming poetic homage could be paid to a Royal 
Infant. 

Early in the volume. Sir, in an Ode on the Birth of the Prince of 
Wales, child of King George the Third, 

Mr. Pye begins by stating that 

The fading beam of parting day 
Porsakes the Western Sky, 

" Now shines Diana’s gentler ray 

With virgin Majesty.” 

Prom this elegant language you will infer that the poet means to say 
that it was a moonlight night, in further illustration of which fact he 
adduces a variety of phenomena, such as the silvery appearance on the 
water, and sad Philomela’s pouring her plaintive note to the lunar orb, 
all perfectly refined and sweet. He then hears dreadful sounds, and a 
Porm Divine appears on the sedgy brink of the GherwelL The costume 
of this divine form is striking. It consists of an azure length of robe 
behind, which loosely wantons on the wind. His eyeballs, glowing 
like the vernal morning, shed benign beams. The poet, re-assured, i 
begins to ask questions, and demands whether we are hcking proud 
Iberia, or flees the Gaul at the dread alarms of the Marquis of i 
Gbanby, or stalks the giant rage of war in India. 

The Porm Divine nuldly snubs him for his bad guesses, and informs 
him that Mirth and the Muses now reign on Albion’s shore, the former i 


revelling, and the latter twining each fragrant flower to crown the | 
hour— 

** Whicn gave to George a Blooming Heir.’* I 

This Bloomer was his late Majesty King George the Pourth. ' 
Now, Sir, hear how your predecessor could undress— I mean address a i 
baby, I 

2 . 

” Come, happy child, delight the land 
Where Time shall fix thy throne. 

0 come and take from Preedom's hand 
A sceptre all her own : 

And when the sacred love of truth 
Display’d, shall form thy ripening youth, 

May every joyful Briton find. 

The soul of Gbouqe^s godlike race. 

With lovely Ouarlotte^s softer grace 
Attemper'd, in thy mind*^ 

There, Mb. Tennyson, Sir. And you will not be surprised to_ learn 
that after a few hilarious observations, of much geographical merit, the 
Porm Divine finishes — 

He said, and rushing from my wondering eyes. 

On volley’d lightning home, he sought ms native skies.” 

I have double pleasure; in transcribing these beautiful lines (a feat 
which I do not suppose has ever been performed before, except by the 
lamented Pye himself) because they will have au interest for you. Sir, 
aud because they reveal to the present generation a fact of which the 
majority of us were ignorant ; namely, that an Angel came down express 
to Oxford to congratulate Euglaud on the birth of George the 
P ouBTH, and to offer up a prayer that he might unite the merits of his 
godlike father and his lovely mother. 

How Mr. Ptb would have liked Mb. Tupfeb. I dare say Pie 
would have subscribed to the Testimonial. 

Ever, dear Sir, yours respectfhlly, 

Somewhere in Yorhhire. An Admirer op Loyal Poetry. 





OCTOBBB 5, 1867.] 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


MR. TITWILLOW IN PARIS 

{yide Page 136, Woodcut.) 

j| utterly’ irrevocable is To- 

i Morrow! and yesterday, how in- 

» y H scrutable ! 1 and oh, how pecu- 

tj ^ ^ ^ liarly and delicately situated 

\ i 

^ r Titwillow spent the 

m / ^ ^ greater part of Sunday in 

m \\ jfl wxitm^ long farewell letters to 

which was 

RMpf/M sealed and entrusted to Uncle 

Jw / Pip— to be delivered _ to her 

iMBI \ ^ mischance. 

J j He also wrote himself some 

^' 4 ^ i I ^ epitaphs in English and Preach 

a ir/L verse, and in one or two other 

yU|L===s?^|^'‘'^^ languages he has scraped a 

^ ^ j Eope* to &y them before the 

reader at some future ^period, 
when the naturally painful feel- 
bigs these events will excite in 
" Bloomsbury shall have been 

somewhat softened by the heal- 
ing touch of time. They are simple and unaffected, and breathe a truly 
gentle spirit (tempered with water). 

On Sunday evening five bosom friends came trooping in— a stately 
sight ; the shortest being only under six feet, and even he quite made 
up for the deficiency by his powerful breadth of beam. All graver 
thoughts were instinctively put off till the morrow, and a very pleasant 
•evening was spent between them. 

On the Monday the Viscount and Baron arrived at the hotel, 
punctual to the second; they were received in a large and handsome 
I apartment, decore de glaces; their faces had been washed as far as 
' their close-fitting military stocks would allow; either this, or the serious 
; nature of the business that had brought them, imparted a stiffness and 
' formality to their demeanour that boded little good to poor Titwillow. 

; The bosom friends drew themselves up to more than their full height 
in consequence. Just then a couple of Champagne bottles on the 
I shelf riveted the Baron’s ^aze, and all sternness died out of his 
I features *. not so with the Tiscount. 

I After the necessary introductions had taken place, and all were 
' seated, a champagne cork was popped, and a proposition made that 
they should liquor up all round ; but the Viscount refused to join in 
this demonstration, and a tear stood in the Baron’s bolting eye as he 
said, Brigadier, vom avez raison ! ” 

A formal apology was demanded by the Viscount; but Mr. 
Titwillow (who was then engaged in writing a farewell letter to his 
wife in another room), had stated that he would sooner die than 
retract a line of his French ballad, every verse of which had cost him 
inconceivable pains on account of the aifQ.culties of French prosody. 
Nothing was left, therefore, but to appoint a meeting and settle the 
: weapons. 

I The choice of arms lay of course with the Englishmen,^ and the 
! sabre was ultimately cbosen as being the most likely weapon for Mr. T. 

: to fluke with, on account of his complete ignorance of the same ; he 
i never having even beheld one unsheathed ; it j^was furthermore 
i settled that only cuts, not thrusts, were to be allowed ; and the first 
i drop of blood on either side to satisfy the cravings of honour. Then 
time and place were fixed : next morning, at six, on the fortifications i 
near Passy : and the Viscount and Baron took their departure— the 
latter much dejected. 

Next momii^ the six bosom friends rose with the lark, and super- 
intended Mb. T.’s toilet : they made Mm put on three pairs of drawers 
of various texture, which Bettt had packed up for Mm in her fear 
of sudden changes in the weather— and two underjackets of stout 
material. 

After a light breakfast they took cabs, and went to the place 
appointed, picking up on their way a surgeon and two sisters of charity ; 

: they were already amply provided with sticking plaistex. 

The weather was fine— they were first on the ground— M r. T. was 
sorrowful, but firm. Uncle Pip gave Mm a sup from a pocket- 
flask, wMch brightened him up. He muttered something about the 
llamsgate sands, saying that— 

" WTim were Lie young barteians, both at play. 

And Hurt their dashing mother.— He, their sire. 

Butchered— in this uncomfortable way.” 

Quoting, of course, entirely from recollection. Presently, the three 
musketeers arrive on the ground, aocompanied by the veterinary 
surgeon of the regiment, and other musketeers of the same rank and 
size as themselves. Polite bows are exchanged ; the Count takes olf 


Ms jacket. An even'! spot is selected— on the tahis of the fortification. 
Mb. T., who has had another sup from the pocket-flask, exclaims that 
he will hear of nothing over twenty paces, as he has not come there for 
child’s-play. 

Uncle Pip tells him paces are for pistols, not sabres ; and Mb. T., i 
nothing abashed, selects a sabre out of several that are presented to 
Mm ; it occurs to him suddenly what a horrid instrument the sabre is, 
how heavy it feels in the hand, how dreadfully it is spelt, and how much 
worse it sounds in French than English. He is now ready. Suddenly 
Uncle Pip, who generally wears a hard and glossy new Beaufort 
hat, takes the same off Ms own head, and puts it on Titwillow’ s. 
The Viscount and Baron instantly demur to tMs, saying it is not fair. 
Uncle Pip, however, whose ready wit rarely deserts him, observes 
that the Count has, on the other hand, the obvious advantage of 
possessing, in common with the rest of the French cavalry, a hard 
leather lining to that part of his trousers that usually comes in 
contact" with the saddle. 

The Viscount denies that tMs is an advantage, as no Frenchman 
ever presented himself but with Ms face to the foe. 

Here Mb. Titwillow cries out, that if they make much more fuss 
about it, he ’ll be hanged if he ’ll fight at all, but throw up the whole 
thing in disgust. 

The objection to the hat is instantly waived, the Count saying to 
Uncle Pip — “ Taut pis pour wire chapeau, milor I ” 

He puts himself iuto au elaborately scientific position, emiuently 
calculated to demoralise the timid. So does Titwillow— a long way 
off. They gradually steal upon each other, feeling the ground 
cautiously ; the sabres meet, and a few rapid but unsuccessful cuts are 
made on either side ; Mb. T.^s activity is really wonderful ; judging 
from Ms movements, he seems to have an idea that he is on horseback. 
TMs is perhaps all the better. He retreats a few paces to breathe, and 
sharpens Ms blade between his foot and the grass. He is now 
thoroughly up to his work— suddenly he shuts his eyes, utters Ms 
war-cry (“Ha 1 Beauseant 1 to the rescue ! I ”) and drawing his friend’s 
hat firmly down to Ms chin, rushes blindly on Ms foe * * 

Just then our parcel uiofortunately left. 

{La suite au prochain mmero^ 


THE TOWN LIFE. 

{Til Eumlle Imitation of Mb. Bogebs.) 

Mine is a house at Netting Hill : 

The Indian’s tum-tum smites my ear ; 

A crowd enjoys a casual “ mill,” 

With no poheeman lingering near. 

The tHef attempts the chain and watch 
Conspicuous m my spacious vest ; 

Their balls of brass the tumblers catch, 

In soiled and spangled garments dressed. 

Around my steps street-organs bring 
The dirtiest brats that can be seen ; 

And boys^ turn wheels, and niggers sing 
To banjo and to tambourine. 


The dustman bawls ; the beggars tease 
When coppers are not duly given ; 
Whilst papers, flowers and fusees. 
Annoy me six days out of seven. 


Bread or Bead ! 


We understand that, a day or two ago, placards were found on 
several houses of the Faubourg St. Antoine with the following inscrip- 
tion, “ Le pain d douze sous, ou le plomb I ” Was the alternative of 
“ le plomb ” a menace or a request f If the latter, under a military 
despotism “ le plomb ” was likely enough to be readily given ; if the 
former, still more readily. 


Mb. Home, the Spiritualist, has changed Ms name to Lyon, or has 
prefixed the new title to his former, now appearing as Lyon-Hom. 
is Lyon correctly spelt? As far as sound goes, the marvellous 
Spiritualist had better have stucklto Home sweet Horn, md, 
dropped an addition wMoh sounds like a remarkably unpleasant epithet. 


EBOM “ THE mXLEB AND HIS MEN/ 

CoBN is rising. Bread is dearer. Even the better classes appear to 
be falling? into dreadful destitution, for it is no uncommon sight now to 
meet their wives and daughters wearing nothing but sacks. 




PKIYATE TO POTTER. 

Hawarden, Chester, Sept. 21. 

Hx Eeab Me. Potter, {^Confidential.) 

I ENCLOSE you my letter to be read to your Committee declin- 
ing to attend your banquet. I have tried to couch my refusal in the 
most respectful, that is the least plain and point-blank, terms. I hope 
I understand how to put things pleasantly. But, I really cannot 
consent to be mixed up with brass-bands, balloon-ascents, fireworks, 
fountains, and Mb. Worthington, the Star-diver. Besides I can’t 
afford to quarrel with Beales, and I don’t want to dine with him. If 
I accepted your invitation, I must do one or the other, perhaps both. 
The one course might be politically inconvenient ; the other would 
certainly be personally disagreeable. So lest I should annoy either of 
you by countenancing the other, you will see my only alternative is to 
take my favourite " third course,” and say “ No,” to one and the 
other. Pray accept this as the change, iu plain English, of my letter 
to the Committee. 

Heartily wishing that your speeches and yonr dinner may go off 
successfully, as well as the balloons, fireworks, and star-diver, I remain. 


dear Mb. Potter, 
E. Potter, Esq. 


Yours most faithfully, 

W. E. Gladstone. 


P. S. Advise Worthington not to try a leap in the dark. It might 
provoke odious comparisons. 


AN ILL-USED ARCHBISHOP. 

Ask him to pay his own librarian and keep his library in order, witli 
only £15,000 a-year ! Hasn’t he Lambeth and Addington to keep up.? 

And why should he spend money on what he never uses ? How 
often, I should like to know, has the Venerable Archbishop taken a 
book down from the shelves of that musty old book-room, since his 
institution to the province? Like Lord PALUEK.sTf)N, he has a great 
deal too much to do to read printed books. Even if T!ie Fathers of the 
Church were not stale, and the folio divinity of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries out of date, the Archbishop has quite enough 
employment to keep abreast of t he G^iardian and the Record, to read 
long-winded protests of the Evangelical Clergy against llitualising 
bishops, or the charges of Bitualismg Bishops made in the teeth of 
protesting clergy and churchwardens. As for answering either, still 
less reconciling them, or judging between them, the Archbishop has no 
leisure for anything so laborious. 

Suppose the Archbishop referred the questiou of the keeping-^ of 
tbe Library and the payment of the Librarian’s salary to the Pan- 
Anglican Synod ? Here would be one practical question, at all events, 
for the Septiiaginta et duo to deal with. 

The suggestion to transfer the books to the British Museum deserves 
consideration. Perhaps there could hardly be a more appropriate 
place for these relics of middle-age learning and theological earnest- 
ness, than beside the remains ot other extinct species — such as the 
mammoth and the mastodon. 


The Dinner Din. 

It is in contemplation to solicit the Lord Mayor Elect to preside at ^ Conxindrum. 

Given-, a Hairdresser, a plate : 

great question of the day and the JDaxlg -dinners for City When is the former like ibe laffer® 

dMks. His Lordship JSeot ^ould fill the cl4r mth appropriate TheSlri f WtosLto 

fitaiess, as he is Aldermaa of Cheap. Lomo Dbkbt, on account of Ms , when t4 HaM^&er ’s a vlaHef 

recent experience in “dishing,” ivill also he in-nted to attend. The ' itaudresSer s r^piaiter. 

Citv companies are expected to subscribe liberally, particularly the 

Fishmongers. Medical Diet.— Doctors’ Commons. 

^ St. James, CHerlcen well. In the County of Middlesex, at the Printing Offices of Messrs. Bnulb nry. Eysns. * Co, . Lombard 
Siaeet, su the Precinet of Whitefnars, In the City of London, and Published by him at No. 85, fleet Street, in tbe Pansh of St. Bnde, City of London — Sjlti wit, OCTonna 0, 1867* 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI, 


A DREAM AFTER GOOSE. 

E.. Punch,— preams, as a rule, are 
not interesting, but last night I 
/ # r \ ^ /A ^ think, an exceptional one. 

if //v^\ ^ dreamt that, beiag an old 

V\ wfd M ^ W widower, I had gone and got 

\3 1 \ \ J ^ ^ married, I knew not how, to a 

W young wife, and rather wished I 

hadn’t. That since the morning 
of my wedding-day I had somehow 
staying in the country, alone. 
^ returned to my bache- 
lodgings of long ago near 
jPWBf fllW f Oxford Street. That I had left my 

/SflllMlM bride with her friends in a street 

iri iifl adjoining Bedford Square, at a 

rJI house of which I had forgotten 

number. That I questioned 
llw f/IBf // m I I i ^ would think of that. That 

mmW IL ^ wondered how I should be able 

^ Happy 
Hunting Grounds. That I went 
f ^ out for ramble anywhere or no- 
where, with my eyes shut by way 
of a freak. That when I opened them I found myself in the midst of 
slums, complicated with a subterranean tunnel, as I thought miles 
from London. That, however, I found a row of cabs, took a Hansom, 
and rode homeward, with the driver mside. Awoke on my visionary 
journey, and found myself at liberty, with nothing to pay. Imagine the 
joy of yours, undoubtedly a martyr to Onions. 

Miohaelmas^ 1867. 

P.S. I had eaten two large helpings. 


BULLETS AND BRAINS. 

Our instructive contemporary, The British Medical Journal^ says 
that Dr. Sarazin, a professor of the Paculty of Strasbourg, has, with ' 
the assistance of various surgeons, been trying experiments to ascer- 
tain the kind of effects produced by Chassepot rifle shots on the human 
frame. Dr. Sarazin instituted his experiments on certain " subjects 
of the animal kingdom of course — and from experiments : — 

The principal conclusions which he draws are : — That at short distances the 
orifice of exit of the jTball fiom the body is enormous— from seven to thirteen times 
larger than the ball ” 

“'Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door”; not 
quite : “but ’tis enough; ’t will serve.” Having bad such a hole as 
that made in his body, a man is indeed pretty well “peppered for this 
world ” ; with a no small peppercorn. Moreover : — 

** The arteries and veins are cut transversely ; the muscles tom and reduced to ! 
pulp ; the bones are shattered to a considerable extent, and out of all proportion 
with the dimensions of the projectile.” 

The time will perhaps come when Posterity will think that every 
one among their forefathers who willingly put himself in the way of 
incurring those lesions of his bones, muscles, and bloodvessels, for 
any eartnly consideration, must have been a madman. Some thinking 

E ersons may even now wonder how anybody, except in the spirit and 
lith of a martyr, can choose to subject his muscles to the probability 
of being reduced to a pulp by a bullet unless his brains have degene- 
rated into something of a pulpy consistence. The “nations who delight 
in war,” that is to say;, in inflicting the injuries above described on 
their species, at the risk of suffering the same themselves, must be 
very hard-hearted ; hut surely the hardness of their hearts is matched 
by the softness of their brains. 


I A WORD POS THE READERS. 

Reading is a pleasure, to very many people ; for instance, what can 
equal the delight of countless myriads in weekly reading Bmeh f But 
to many other people reading is a business, and a very dreary business : 
for instance, few employments are more wearying than that of a reader 
for the press. 

To decipher scrawls and hieroglyphs, which authors call their “ma- 
nuscripts ; ” to compare them with the proofs, which are delivered wet 
and sticky and redolent of ink ; to correct a faulty sentence or a word 
which is mis-spelt ; to put in proper capitals, and take out such italics 
as most clearly are redundant, though the author may not think so ; to 
have a careful eye for noting all unevenness of print ; to supply the 
missing commas, colons, and full stops : all this is dreary work, and 
dismally mechanical : but besides all this, the reader must have a well- 
stored mind, and be able to correct a mistake in a quotation, not in 
English merely, hut in Latin, Erench or Greek. Moreover, he must 
mind his p's and s^s, and other letters of the alphabet, and must kOiOW 
enough of etymology to divide a word correctly, when a syllabic 
separation is required to fill the line. 

in dreary labour such as this, London readers, on the average, work 
for nine hours every week day, and rarely get more holiday than four 
days in t^ year. They sit in close, hot closets, where the jarring of 
the printing press is dinning in their ears. Their eyes are injured by 
late night-work beneath the glare of gas, and their brains are also 
weakened “by excessive application wheri publishers are pressing.” 
Moreover, they are subject to “ Consumption, cephalalgia, nephritis, 
hepatitis,” and certain other ailments with formidable names. 

Great work and little pay makes Jack a sad boy. To enable them 
to take a more cheerful view of things, the readers are requesting an 
advance of ten per cent. ; the small addition of two shillings to each of 
their pounds. Readers are not savages, like saw grinders, and the 
like ; and as they have no trade union to help them to their rights, 
their employers run no risk of a blowing-up by gunpowder for refusing 
the advance. But they stand in imminent peril of a blowing-up by 
Mr. Bmch^ who, being a hard-worker himself, can sympathise with 
such hard workers as the readers, who, he thinks, are hardly paid 
enough for their hard work. 


A IQNDLI WARNING. 

A NUMBER of Dissenting Ministers met last week upon Lambeth 
Bridge, and having sung a hymn, and pelted the steamboats with 
walnut- shells, they passed a resolution that there ought to be a new 
Archbishop op Canterbury. Then they sang another hymn, and 
went away. 

Well, that’s a parable. Because nothing of the kind was done. 
Dissenting Ministers are generally too acute to put themselves in a 
false position. 

But, according to Dr. Gray, Bishop of Cape Town, a large body of 
Episcopal clergymen, of high rank, have done something of the same 
kind, and with exactly the same right and authority. A conference of 
Bishops, he says, has decided that a new Bishop op Natal may be 
appointed, vice Dr. Colenso, whose arithmetical commentaries on the 
Mosaic history displease Dr. Gray. 

The Pridiatb and the Bishop op London have taken prompt pains ■ 
to disavow Dr. Gray’s statement, and to promulgate the dogma of his 
Inaccurate Conception of what took place at the Episcopal conversa^ 
zione. But some Church folks are verj^ silly, and may take Dr. Gray’s 
allegation for fact, and proceed to act in the way he desires. We beg 
them previously to read our parable, and to be convinced that if they 
follow Dr. Gray they will be much worse off than the imaginary Dis- 
senting Ministers. Not only will their proceedings be inoperative, but 
the law officers of tbe Crown may have something to say to them. We 
don’t make and unmake Bishops at tea-parties, whatever may be the 
opinion of the Spoons. 


Occasional Rejection. JUSTICE, HER SCALES, AND OTHER PEOPLE’S. 

T-n vvl >A^ “ WBroHTS AND Mbasuees IN HoLEOEN.—Tesferday DTOO porsoTS trading in tlie 

oanu ana piaiiiruae, Holborn district were fined before the Justices of the Special Sessions hold at Pree- 

Posture and attitude, mason’s Tavern Me J. PvsH Pownall, in the chair. One licensed victualler, one 

Could to beatitude beer retailer, on© flour and corn dealer, one cheesemongor, two jireengrocers, one 

Rhrtir nr/Mi wow Chandler, one potato dealer, and one dealer in rabbits. The maavnim fin© wa 

o now you me way, 25^ jjummteja, 5«.— IVednesdafa Times. 

O boundless gratitude . ^ 

In depth and latitude ! ^ minimum of five shillings ! Ah, Mr. Pownall, why didn t you 

How Shovel Hat it would liaake it a pound-all P And please why don’t you give us the “ names. 

Bid you repay! weights, and colours” of the deriders— who laugh Justice to scorn, 

. and falsify her scales on the sly ? 

SAYING THE RIGHT THINi0. 

“ Alpaca Pomatum. ^ Heads of families will find this one of the Change of Name, 

purest and most economical pomades ever introduced.” This adver- Barrow-in-Eurness, noticed lately for its Dukes and Docks, has 
tisement goes to the point. Comment is superfluous, and italics would extensive iron and steel works. Ought it not to be called Barrow-in- 
be an insult 1 Purnace ? 


VOL. Lin. 


Q 










A BAD SEASON. 

Sportsman. I CAN assure you, WHAr witH the Rent op the Moor, and my Expenses, and ' what no7'/ the Birds have 

COST MB — AH— A SOVEREIGN APIECE ! !” 

Keeper. weed, Sir ! 'Deed it*s a Maircy ye didna Kill mair o* ’em! 1” 


DUPANLOUP ON GARIBALPT. 

At Maliues, the other day, M. Pupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, 
delivered himself of a discourse abounding in examples of Prench 
ecclesiastical eloquence. The better portion of the Bishop’s oration, 
in other parts savage, looks remarkably analogous^ to the poetry of 
motion as ordinarily exhibited in a ballet. Its flourishes and. turns of 
rhetoric read, so to speak,' like spoken steps and capers and twirls ; and, 
tripping it as it were upon the tongue, the Right Reverend orator at 
times appeared to throw himself, after a fashion, into the attitudes, 

I and to affect the graces of a danseme. All this was very pretty— a 
remark, however, which will perhaps be deemed hardly applicable to 
the following passage relative to the Italian Liberator : — 

" QjLRiBAtDX is a Liberal. In an aUocution to the students of Paris he said. 
My friends, my children’ (for he assumes at times a paternal tone, he administers 
the sacrament of baptism in the name of the Fatherland), * my friends, my children, 
the sacerdotal vampire must be extirpated,* the heads of the priests must be 
smashed against the street pavement.’ ” 

These words are copied from the Tablet. No doubt, then, they are 
those of Bishop Dupahloup. Are they also the words of truth r Is 
it a fact that Garibaldi ever told anybody that the heads of the 
priests must be smashed against the stone pavement ? Not long ago the 
journals reported him, in answer to some popular shout of “ Death to 
the Priests I ** to have cried Death to no man.’* Doubtless the 
Bishop op ^ Orleans believes the story which he relates to Gari- 
baldi’s prejudice, because he has heard it. With the generality of his 
school, he is perhaps rather apt to believe what he is told; may be a 
little over-inclined to credulity— on the right side, as he thinks it, and 
against the wrong. But let M. Dupanloup ponder one consideration 
which, at least, would surely have withheld Garibaldi from saying 
that the heads of the priests must be smashed against the street pave- 
ment. If that were done. Garibaldi, with his Ideas of the priesthood, 
must think that the pavement would get the worst of it. 


A SHAKSPEARIAN SENSATION. 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies : 
Whether this statement harsh, this phrase uncouth, 
Be gentle Shakspbare’s, or but forgeries, 

I cannot say, — ^not, were I to be hung. 

But they are giveu as his, so let that rest ; 

And be congratulating chorus sung 
Unto Charles Edmonds, who has been so blest 
As to discern, in ancient chamber flung, 

A second copy of the poem old, 

Neglected tomes of priceless worth among : 

The Passionate Pilgrim, *Tis not to be sold, 
But, Shakspbare’s lovers, come along with me 
To Willis’s and Sotheron’s. There it be. 


EYESORE AND MYSORE. 

Politic was the recognition of the adopted child of the Rajah op 
Mysore. Splendid was the Darbar whereat the ceremony was per- 
formed. Blackguard were certain Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
or Welshmen (let us make the burden light by distribution among the 
possibles), who "drank too much, threw champagne bottles amoi^ 
the crowd, and bonneted every native who came in their way.” If 
these Cads had been caught by Theodorus, of Abyssmia, we should 
have been ill inclined to give their gallant comrades the trouble they 
are about to take. But cannot Authority mark these fellows for the 
least agreeable services and stations, and for deprivation of all leaves 
and indulgences for a protracted season. Will any Indian correspon- 
dent favour us with their names, not " necessarily ” for publication ? 


A Ritualistic King.— Edward the Confessor. 


The Pour Eiest CoujsrsEiiS op the Church,— Dr. Travers 
T wiss, Dr. Lushington, Coleridge, Q C., Baddelet, Q.C. 




END OF MR. TITWILLOW IN PARIS. 


"We left Mb. T. EtrsHma on his Fob with Blind Fhkt. Suddenly he hears a well-known Voice callino him by Name 

AGAIN AND AGAIN. He STOPS IN HIS ONSLAUGHT. A FIRM HaND SEIZES HIM BY THE "WrIST — THE SaBRB DROPS FROM HIS GrASP— 
HE OPENS HIS Eyes. Lo ! The Foe has disappeared, so haye the Bosom Friends. He beholds a well-appointed Bamsgate 
Tea-Table — he sees Prawns ! The Sight enchants him. The Twins are gone to bed, oh Happy Thought ! Truth gradually 

DAWNS UPON HIS AGITATED' MiND. He FEELS IT IS SUNDAY EVENING ; THAT HE HAS HAD AN EARLY D INNER J THAT HE HAS PAR- 
TAKEN FREELY OF THE WALNUTS AND THE WiNE NeED WE SAY ANY MORE ? 


THE BRAVE LITTLE MAN. 


If bad davs are coming Twe’ll hope they are not) 

When old men, and old deeds, and old names are forgot, 
His coarse epidermis our cudgel shall tan 
Who dares to insult you, our Brave Little Man. 


“ Earl Russell, being asked to receive the Irish Reform League, replied, that 
he would do nothing of the kind." 


Well said, little Earlie ; a proper remark : 

Don't bother with bosh when you 're out for a lark ; 
Snub the Pats as you snubbed the Beale-Potterish clan : 
We always declared you a Brave Little Man. 


Leave your history, old friend, for The Volumes to tell, 
Nor Moore nor Macaulay have served you as well, 
Come across to our office aud sing Rata])lan 
With Bunch and his party, you Brave Little Man. 


We 've got the Reform ; why should Potter and Beales 
Pester you. Bright, or Gladstone to come to dull meals ? 
And we ’ll see to ould Erin as soon as we can ; 

Meantime, let ’s be quiet, my Brave Little Man. 


BLAISE! BLAZES! 


Mr, Punch feels it pleasant to say you addressed 
To Lords and to Commons advice of the best ; 

You told them, quite frankly, their properest plan 
Was to work the Act fairly — you Brave Little Man. 


Don’t think Mr, Punch is a snob, and ashamed 
To praise where he often has righteously blamed ; 
His rule is the same as when first he began : 

He does justice to all men, my Brave Little Man. 


Tour temper’s not gooA—that’s the worst of your sins— 
And you think that a Whig and an Angel are twins. 

And the fuel of gnarrel you’re ready to fan. 

As we ’ve oftentimes told yon, my Brave Little Man, 


Bat you’ve conscience and pluck, and a gentleman’s tone, 
And you’re English, our John, to the very back-bone. 

And when fightmg’s the word you don’t skulk from the van. 
But jump to the front like a Brave Little Man. 


It is hardly necessary to tell Englishmen that Isaac Newton did 
not steal any discoveries from Pascal. You might as well say he 
wrote Bon Pasquale^ or the Provincial ’Letters, Nor will Germans 
make any mistakes on the subject. Bat other continentals are shame- 
lessly ignorant about everybody but their own countrymen, and are 
delighted to accept any story against an Englishman. Therefore 
Hdr, Punch signifies to Europe, and especially to Frenchmen, that a 
recent impudent attempt to deprive Newton of some of his glory has 
been proved to be based on a blundering forgery, of which only an 
ignorant man could be guilty. Certain Frenchmen of science know 
and loyally admit this, but few Frenchmen care to be either scientific 
or loyal where an Englishman’s renown is concerned, and therefore 
this avertissement is given by Mr, Punch, Blaise Pascal was a great 
man, and has reputation enough, Newton saw an apple fall, and 
immediately thought of gravitation. Most Frenchmen, witnessing 
the same sight, would have thought of making a beignet depomms. 


An Appropriate Toast in Honour op the Bishops attending- 
THE Pan-Anglican Sxnod.— M any happy returns (to their Dioceses), 
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MASKS AND FACES.^^ 

ASKS are all the fashion 
\ now-a-days. During 
ithe season there was 
[ the Masked Lady, who 
. used to ride in the Bois 
de Boulogne. Then 
in the sea-side time 
there was the Masked 
, Bathing Woman. Per- 
haps in the case of the 
■ Equestrienne the mask 
I assumed by Anontma 
! was that of respecta- 
bility : the hypocritical 
homage of Tice to vir- 
tue. Then appeared the 
Masked Wrestler. And 
, then came, but lately, 

^ to Geneva, General 
Gaeibaidi behind a 
mask of Peace. Here 
other firebrands, like 
the late Mr. Bunn’s 
“ Hollow Hearts,” 
I wore masks, and har- 
; lequinaded to the top 
' of their bent, but with- 
out the magic baton to 
change the face of so- 
ciety. Then appears England masked as Prosperous Security, smiling, serene; 
but through her eyelet holes are shot suspicious glances, and beneath the domino 
are bidden deadly weapons. At Lambeth a Mask Ecclesiastical, with painted eyes 
and mouth ; the clergy behind being unwilling to see, and fearful of speaking. 
There are ofiicial masks at Whitehall more amusing than those of olden time when 
Hare Ben catered for royalty. There is a Hare “ Ben” now, who knows much 
about Masks, having worn many in his time, and his name is not Jonson. Daily 
Gambling wears the Mask of Business in the City, and Turf Speculations the 
Mask of Honest English Straightforwardness, So on to the end of the masque, 
which must finish with a transformation scene of stern Heality. 



0 ANNIE, WILT THOU GO WITH ME ? 

Aiu— ** 0 Nmny^ wiU thov, gang with 

0 Annie, wilt thou go with me. 

Nor sigh to leave the flirting Town ; 

Can clothing clubs have charms for thee, 

A plain straw hat, and printed gown? 

No longer dressed as thou hast been. 

No lady’s maid to do thy hair — 

Say, canst thou quit each festive scene. 

And Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square ? 

0 Annie, when a Curate’s wife. 

Wilt thou no better fate desire ; * 

Say, canst thou face the village life. 

Nor mind about the village mire ? 

Oh, canst thou dress, nor think me mean. 

On five-and-twenty pounds a year. 

Nor then regret each festive scene. 

And all the parties of May Fair ? 

0 Annie, canst thou find it sweet 
Through school accounts with me to go ; 

Or when the Dorcas party meet, 

From six to ten to sit and sew ? 

And if the new Harmonium comes. 

Wilt thou assume the player’s chair. 

Nor wish for concerts and for “ drums,” 

And all the glories of May Fair ? 

And when, at last. Incumbents die. 

And still no living falls to me,^ 

Wilt thou repress the sob, the sigh. 

And smile upon me over tea ? 

And wilt thounand the much-loved clay,” 

Twist lights, and pour the humble beer, 

Nor then regret thy wedding day, 

And Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square ? 


A Schism to be Approved op.— A Witticism, 


THE BIRDS AND THE PHEASANT. 
(After Longpellow,) 

I SHOT a'partridge in the air, 

It^fell in turnips, “ Don” knew where ; 
For just as it dropped, with my right 
I>topped another in its flight. 

I killed a pheasant in the copse. 

It fell amongst the fir-tree tops ; . 

For though a pheasant’s flight is strong, 

A cook, hard hit, cannot fly long, j 

Soon, soon afterwards, in a pie, 

I found the birds in jelly lie ; 

And the pheasant, at a fortnight’s end, 

I found again in the carte of a friend. 


LADIES’ SLATES. 


In popular phraseology a man’s hat is sometimes called a tile, but 
that word seems much rather applicable to the species of head-dress 
which ladies now use instead of a bonnet. This really is, as to size and 
shape, extremely like a tile, differing from one only in colour, and in 
being decorated with artificial flowers, foliage, and other embellish- 
ments, iu place of the house-leek, lichens, and other forms of vegetation 
which commonly garnish a roof-tile in position. The fashionable 
09veriiig oi ladies heads may also be said to resemble a slate ; but it 
micers irom both a slate and a tile in the disadvantage of not standing 
the weather, being spoiled by a very few drops of rain, to the sorrow of 
the husb^d. or father who has to replace it at considerable expense, if 
not much t9 the grief 9f the wearer wno gets a new coiffure. Regarding 
this thing, m connection with monstrous chignons, under the nfl-mft of a 
slate, one cannot help observing that many girls appear to have a slate 
loose m the upper storey. 

Fetters for Fenian Prisoners. 

It is not very wonderful that the Fenian prisoners, rescued from 
custody at Manchester got clean off. The police had put handcuffs on 
their to prevent their running away. As for the Fenians they 
were Irish- Americas — ^but the police appear to have been pure Irish. 


WORK FOR THE CHURCH. 

Did the Bishop op Manchester attend the Meetings of the Synod, 
and had he anything to say about the heathen in his diocese ? While 
such savages exist here as the brickmakers and sawgrinders, there is 
plenty of work for prelates in this civilised Christian country. If they 
desire to send out missions to do good to mankind, they need not send 
so far as Owyhee and Ojibbeway. Parsons often talk of “ doing duty” 
in a parish, but is reading the Church Service all the duty they should 
do there ? If the Clergymen of England really did their duty, could 
the “ Sheffield Assassiuation Company (Limited) ” exist, where, as 
Thomas Carl vle said recently, “the market rates of murder” are 
quoted with impunity ? We have little wish to see our parsons turn 
policemen, but if they knew how to preach to, and to visit, their 
parishioners, we can hardly think that murder-clubs could flourish 
undetected. Instead of wasting precious time in prating of church 
millinery, and wasting precious money in futile foreign missions to 
preach to pious niggers and to christianise pet Jews, let our clergy 
make our countrymen as Christian as they can, and nobody will grudge 
them the money it may cost. 


Wot According- to Cocker. 

According to a recent telegram from Pesth : — 

** A General Meeting of the Evangelical Deleg ites took i>lacd to-d:iy, in which a 
reconciliation was effected between the different religious fractions.” 

There is something not readily grasped by the understanding in the 
idea of religious fractions— if any such idea can be said to exist. Are 
the religious fractions vulgar fractions or decimals, or some decimal 
and some vulgar ; and do the latter constitute a Low Church ? 


Silence. 

There is a nobody, mistaking himself for a somebody, who writes a 
trashy article once a week (thank goodness, only once a week I) in the 
Morning Star, and signs himself Oemor, letter change it to 
sir, and have done with it. 

An Unfashionable Wedding.-* Our Carpenter, young Sawter, 
is about to marry Rose Wood, the Cabinet-maker’s daughter in the 
adjoining street. Indeed they have already been “ axed’^ in Ohuxoh. 
This will be a Trades’ Union perfectly nnobjectionable. 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

(FROM MT PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 


TABLEAU y.— MY FUKNY FRIEND. —(Continued.) 

The coachman not having clearly understood the address, I have to 
Jean through the front window and say, with authority, “ 29, Bingham 
Street.” In a second Grigg’s head is out of the other window (he ex- 
plains subsequently, that “he never Joses anopportunity for fun”), and 
he is telling the driver not to believe me, as I am only joking. I protest 
I am serious. Grigg, with his head through the window, says to the 
man, confidentially, “he” (meaning me) “isn’t quite right here” 
(touching his own head). “ He ’s not dangerous,” he adds ; and assures 
the coachman that he needn’t be frightened. The coachman, not being 
used to my Funny Friend’s waggeries, pulls up, and wants to know 
‘'where he is to drive to, that ’s all.” 

I remonstrate with Grigg. I tell him that this sort of thing won’t 
do. Whereupon he offers to try another style, and straightway imi- 
tates Pwich, his head being still out of the front window. He makes 
strange noises in his throat (supposed to be represented by the words 
“Hoo-ty-tooty-too”), and pretends to catch me with his umbrella 
round the upright bar of the window, as Punch comes suddenly on Mr, 
Merryman round the corner of the show. Only I’m anything but 
Mr, Merryman at present. This performance attracts a crowd of idlers. 

I implore him to “ Don’t ! don’t ! or they ’ll think you *re tipsy.” Be- 
sides, I explain, “ they ’re many of them connected with the Factories, 
and know meP This I say with the conscious dignity of a man who 
has a character to keep up. Seeing that I am really in earnest, my 
Funny Friend contents himself with making one hideous grimace at 
the populace, who applaud the last performance, and disappears into 
the back seat. The coachman takes the correct order from me, and 
we drive on peaceably. 

I talk seriously to him. I say to him that “ It doesn’t’ do to 
behave like a couple 'of ’madmen.” I feel I have weakened the argu- 
ment by coupling myself, out of politeness, with him in his insane 
conduct. All he says is, “ Oh, doesn’t it ? ” I answer rather warmly, 
“No, it doesn’t.” I point out as pleasantly as possible that I shouldn’t 
mind if I wasn’t known, implying that I am as lively a young dog, and 
as great a practical joker as he, in any other place except Cokingham, 
or a factory town in my district. Not that this is my character any- 
where ; as I am, on the contrary, generally staid and given to scientific 
and theological studies ; but I wanted to inspire him with higher 
aspirations than making noises like Punch and grimacing at the Ettle 
boys, by showing that I too had known what it was to be frail and 
funny, and could, therefore, sympathise with Grigg under temporary 
restraint. He interrupts me in the middle of my discourse by pre- 
tending to burst out crying, with such a boo-hooing as makes the 
coachman turn round to see what was the matter, whereupon my Funny 
Friend, who has great command of facial expression, darts forward at 
him as if horror-struck, and cries “ Take care ! ! ” pointing apparently 
to something in the road ahead of us. The coachman, under the impres- 
sion that he is running over somebody, pulls the horse onto his 
haunches so violently as almost to pull himself off the box back into 
the carriage, shouting out “ Now then I ” to the imaginary victim. My 
Funny Friend roars with laughter as we drive on again. He explains i 
the fun to me. He has a way of doing this after all his practical jokes. 
“ Did you see,” he asks, “ how the fellow pulled up ? ” I nod with a 
half smile, thinking how I can best reprove him, and put a stop to this. 

By the way, I wonder how long he ’s going to stay. Can’t very well 
ask him, as he’s only jast come. 

He continues, “ Did you see the horse ? — What fun, wasn’t it ? ” and 
off he goes again in a fit of laughter. 

I hit upon a method of counteracting this levity. I will improve 
his mind. W"e are driving through Cokingham,^ and many parts of 
Cokingham are quaint and old fashioned. There is a fine old market- 
place ; an early English church ; an old Elizabethan inn ; a market 
cross ; a statue of Eoger Wvnkxn the celebrated Mayor of Cokyng- 
hame. I point these out to Grigg as we pass along. He is serious 
now, and tells me how fond of architecture he is. I am, I say, de- 
lighted to hear it, there being several fine old churches in Cokingham. 
He admires the market-place. I tell him that on Saturdays it is 
crowded. This suggests an idea to him. “ What fun it would be to 
come out at night nnd grease the pavement all over, so that the people 
would slip about ? ” I pretend to enjoy this idea knowing its utter 
impracticability, and therefore having no fear of my Funny Friend 
attempting it. “ Or,” he says, being thus encouraged, “ to put down 
a detonating liquid ail about the place ; you’d hear nop, pop, pop, all 
day,” I laugh at this too, for the same reason as before. I regret 
having committed myself to appreciation of this joke, as it appears, 
from what he goes on to say, that it can be done easiljr. I try to pnt 
him off the notion by denying the existence of detonating liquid. He 
begs my pardon there ; he has, he says, a bottle of it in his portman- 
teau, “Good gracious!” I exclaim. “I hope you won’t have any 


tricks mth it in the house ; it would frighteu my Aunt to death.” At 
this he is off again in a roar. He is delighted at the idea of my having 
an aunt. He shakes hands with me^ on the strength of it, evidently 
seemg a mine of fun for him in her existence. My minH misgives me. 

I must make him take a solemn oath not to play practical jokes on my 
Aunt. 

By ths way, I can’t do that ; it will look so inhospitable. Because 
yon don’t generaUy ask your guests not to abuse or ill-treat your rela- 
tions, as a condition of their coming to stay with you. It is a difficult 
matter, though, where there ’s a Funny Friend in the case. On the 
whole, I ’d better let the subject drop (as to my Aunt, I mean), and he 
may forget it. He must see her, though ; I can’t help that. 

We pass the Cathedral. “That is a fine old place!” he exclaims. 
(After all, he does appreciate the Sublime and the Beautiful. The 
thing is, to keep him up to this mark. His first burst of animal spirits 
was perhaps, as I thought, merely excitement caused by our meeting.) 

I tell him, to interest him, of the Great Organ there, with its three 
hundred and sixty-five pipes — one for every day in the year. “ Open 
at the top ? ” he inquires. (He is interested, and evidently knows 
something of music.) “Yes,” I inform him, “open at the top.” “And 
I suppose,” he continues, with an evident desire for instruction, “the 
action of the bellows forces the air up the pipes ? ” That is so, I tell 
him. He is thoughtful for a second or so, staring out at the Cathedral, 
which we are now leaving on our right. “You can get in there, I 
suppose,” he asks, “ on week-days ? ” “ Yes,” I say, “ we will go.” He 
jumps at the proposition, and suggests that our visit should be on a 
Saturday. ^ “ why ? ” I ask. “ Why,” he replies, “ look here ; it 
would be immense fun.” I wonder what is coming. He goes on: 
“I’ll wear a large loose coat, and take a lot of fiour and peas; you 
engage the verger, or whatever the chap is, in conversation, and I ’ll 
go up to the organ-loffc, and empty all the stuff into the pipes, and then 
at the first go of the bellows on Sunday, there’ll be such a ‘hailstone 
chorus!’ We’ll go on Saturday. It will be no end of fun.” 

I say mildly, “What nonsense !” He is annoyed at my pooh-poohing 
his plan, and assures me it can be done quite easily. That after this he 
should suggest, “ What fun it would be to paint the statue of the 
celebrated mayor Roger Wtnkyn ” did not surprise me. I tell him 
solemnly that Wyrkyn was a greats man, and that if he did it all 
Cokingham would be in arms. “Then,” says he, “why would all 
Cokingham be babies ? ” I don’t know. “ Because,” he returns, de- 
lighted at my not guessing it, “ They ’d be all in arms.” Whereat (it 
being his own joke) he roars with laughter. When this has subsided 
he assures me that he won’t do it, meaning that he won’t paint the 
statue, that in fact it was only his fun, which I am very glad to hear ; 
and, so to speak, I breathe again, and “ smile as I was wont to smile 
before the weight of care,” et cetera^ as the poet has said. 

Here we are at Bingham Street. My Aunt is at the drawing-room 
window. Mrs. Buzzyby at, that of the ground fioor. The Coachman, 
making a mistake in the number, is passing the door, which is on his 
left. Being seated on the right I lean out to stop him, and only 
withdraw my head to find my Funny Friend kissing his hand, 
grinning, thumping his heart, and going through other violent pantp- 
mimioal expressions of passionate love for the, as he says to me in 
turning “ adored object at the first floor window,’’ who is, in fact, my 
Great Aunt. I have a grim pleasure in announcing our relationship ! 
as conveying the lesson of, “Bee what you’ve done by your tom- ! 
foolery.” 

“ Is that your Aunt ? ” he asks. 

“ Yes, it is,” I say, still grimly. 

“ My eye ! what fun ! ” he cries, not a” bit abashed, and looks out 
agaitt to see if she has leffc the window. I tell him that I ’m afraid she 
won’t like it. (I say this to frighten and sober him). 

“ Oh, won’t she ! ” he says. “ All women are fond of admiration ; par- 
ticularly,” he adds, “respectful admiration like mine.” I hope he 
doesn’t call grimacing respectful admiration. He replies that he does ; 
and says, pleasantly, that there we differ. So I have nothing more to 
say on the subject. Of course he has no change, and of course I have 
to pay the fly, which he enjoys amazingly. The coachman considers 
himself underpaid on account of my friend’s portmanteau and hat-box, 
and also the stoppages, and Grigg sides with the coachman, calling 
me, before him, and in the presence of Mrs. Buzzyby, her maid, a 
grocer’s boy with a basket, and a few neighbours at their windows, “a 
mean, stingy fellow,” 

I demur. My Aunt, probably thinking there is some accident (I 
find out afterwards that she was afraid that Grigg was intoxicated, 
and couldn’t be got into the house), calls down the staircase to know 
what is the matter. Before I can say a word, my Funny Friend has 
answered, “Nothing, ma’am; he’ll be better presently,” which brings 
my Great Aunt down, under the impression that I am taken suddenly 
nnweU. I overpay the man, and we enter the house, but not before 
Grigg has pounced fiercely on the grocer’s boy, and bowed politely, 
taking off his hat several times, to the people at the neighbouring win- 
dows, announcing that “the show is over for the present; but that, 
with their kind permission, we will commence agf^ in a quarter of an 
hour : ” after wbich he hopes Mrs. Buzzyby (not knowing her name). 
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is quite well, asks kindly after lier family (for whiqli slie simply tkanks 
Mm), hangs Ms hat up on a peg, and announces himself on the dining- 
room door-mat as “ on Ms native heath, and his name Maogre&ob,” 
wMch my Aunt, overhearing, takes for a true statement, and wants to 
know “if Me. Macgeegoe won^t come in, and sit down.” WMch 
he does accordingly ; is introduced in Ms own style and title to my 
Great Aunt (who is now considerably puzzled between Geigg and 
Macgeegoe, having a muddled memory for names), and thus at last 
my Funny Friend has arrived at our house at home. 

the way. It suddenly strikes me that I might have avoided all 
this scene by telling the coachman to drive to the New Inn in the 
next street, where my Funny Friend’s bedroom is. Send Mm over 
there as soon as possible. 
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FEIZZLE AND FIZZLE. 

It there is one thing in the world that is more to he respected than 
another, it is impartimity. There is a controversy just now raging (we 
need hardly remiud readers that this is October) over a book called 
Circe, wMch a person called Me. Babington White, if there be such 
a person, and if there be not, wMch somebody else has “ founded on ” 
a play by M. Octave Fetjillet, called Dalila. 

“ See what I’ve founded ! ” cries the Clown in the Pantomime, 
when he has annexed a triie— but we don’t know what put that 
exclamation into our head. 

Our neighbour the Star has taken up the cudgels against the Ball 
Mall Gazette. Yes, certainly against the B. M. G. That is a fact. 
But on which side of the debate, and whether the Star is on the side 
of the adapter or not, we can hardly say. For, with a singular spirit of 
fair play, the Star puts in one column this, and in the next column but i 
one, that. \ 

' I 

** Those who read the book as a trans- “ The storm has had one gfood effect. ; 
lation will, tievenhelesSy find it a very It has drawn from the Saturday JReview a i 
cleverly managed, well written story.” strong attacfe on the critics who have so 

loosely praised the book, which is so 
vicious that it owes its safety to it 
dulness, *’ 

Now, both of these utterances are official. The article in which the 
first appears is certainly of the class which should have “ communi- 
cated,” if not “advertisement” at the top, but it purports to be 
editorial, and the second extract is from some maunderings by a silly 
and vulgar person, who has succeeded to the Flaneur, and gives mud 
pies instead of trifle. But in^criticism, as at vingt-et-un, we suppose it is 
lawful to set on two cards. 



'COMING TO THE POINT.” 

THE NEXT SWEET THING 1 LA PORCUPINE. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S LAST. 

Isn’t it in John Bull — we mean the play— the paper is much too 
orthodox to be charitable — that some such noble sentiment as this 
occurs ? * When affection guides the pen, he must be a brute who 
would find fault with the style.” Reading President Johnson’s 
mst speech, on occasion of an interesting ceremony in memory of the 
BatUe of ^tietam, Bunch thought of the dramatist’s words. Here are 
the President’s 

• God we of the living could imitate their example as they lay sleeping 

m their tombs, and ive together m fnendship and peace. {Ap'p lau»e, ) ” 

' President Johnson is not an Irishman, but the Fenians must 
have been pleased with so very Irish a wish. WMch thing said'—for 
what were life without laughter? — Mr. Bunch aigniflea his hearty appro- 
bation of what Me. Johnson meant to say. 

" Paxsicjura PATira” : “ Th« 8<ifW' and th jSiwife,— Ma. Dbitox. 
Assistant Judge Patnb and the Home SECEETAETr 


A GOOD JOB FOR GARIBALDI. 

Brave simple Garibaldi, reseek your island home ; 

Accept the situation, and keep away from Rome. 

You might have put your foot in the hole you did before, 

Another Aspromonte— and made the Keri roar. 

You might have gone to Rome, and obliged the Pope to flee 
Again with knot on shoulder, aud plush above the knee ; 

And thus have brought the French back, and had yourself to run 
From overwhelming numbers ; your work once more undone. 

Maybe you hoped that Bismarch would keep Napoleon still. 
But what if Austria’s eagle had interposed its bill ? 

Why, then you would have kicked up a European row. 

And given to the Popedom a chance it has not now. 

Let poor old Pio Nono possess his throne in peace. 

Of temporal dominion for life he holds a lease. 

The years it has to run yet at most can be but few. 

That lease no bond obliges the Romans to renew. 

Say what you like, this Pope does, in fact, their King’s place fill. 
But who shall make the next one their King against their will? 
The Cardinals no right have another head to crown ; 

Must cut the Triple Hat to a simple mitre down. 

Then wait, friend Garibaldi, till Peter has to ope 
The portal which he sits by to let in Pius, Pope. 

The next of the successors to what they call his chair 
Must sit, plain man as he sat, if ever he sat, there. 


BLESS THE MALE LINE (LIMITED). 

No peacemaker like your gold piece. “Hanover has accepted a 
financial arrangement with Prussia.” As with a man, so with a 
nation. Knock Mm down, and he will rage, but a wise magistrate 
allows you to speak to him out of court, and he comes in swearing that 
he loves you better than Ms father. King William has floored King 
George, but they have had a chat, and the jingling of the guinea heals 
the wound that honour — or Hanover— feels. We congratulate both 
I parties, but we congratulate England, ten hundred times more heartily, 
i on the antique arrangements which prevented the two millions of 
Hanoverians (most respectable people, and the capital charming, we 
are sure) from being fellow-subjects of a lady descendant of Henrt 
THE Black, We should have been bothered with “ financial arrange- 
ments” intimately connected with a doubled Income imposition. It 
may be inglorious, but we prefer Pax to Tax. 


Latest from Pan- Anglia# 

It was said that one of the Colonial Bishops wore so much scent 
(which he defended as symbolising “mission”) that he was imme- 
diately named the Eau-de-Cologne-ial Bishop. 
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"'FOR BETTER FOR WORSE.^^ 

OUR FRIEND BAGNIDGB (HASN'T A RAP) HAS JUST MARRIED THE WIDOW (RICH) OP OLD HARLESDEN THE STOCKBROKER. 

Mrs. B. {Retiring), ‘‘Shall I send my Poppet his Slippers?” 

Mr, B, “ K-n-n-n-o— NOT at present, Thanks!” {Sotto wee to his guest when the door loas closed.) “ Not so fond of haying 
THE Muzzles on my Feet at Eight o’clock in the Evening, you know, Barney ! 1 ” 


A SWEET THING IN PLAYBILLS. 

Persons ‘wlio are fond of goin^ to the play, and also chance to have 
a sweet tooth in their heads, will doubtless rejoice greatly to hear of 
this invention 

‘‘ An American bae invented a tasteful playbill for tbe Preneb theatre. The 
programme and names of artists are printed upon an agreeable paste by moans of 
juice of chocolate, so that the programme can bo eaten ” 

We have often heard of people eating their own words, but we 
never should have dreamt of their swallowing their playbills. A play- 
bill, as a rale, is a sadly sticky article ; but, as a mere matter of taste, 
we should prefer to soil our fingers with something nice to suck than 
with nasty printer's ink, with which they get besmeared when handling 
a playbill. Perhaps the notion maybe used in other forms of literature, 
and food for mind and mouth may be agreeably united. Ladies who 
are fond of devouring a novel, might delight still more to do so, were it 
printed upon chocolate. How much, too, might some writers be saved 
xn reputation, if their works were eaten up as soon as they were written I 
Horace called his Odes a monument more durable than brass ; but 
there are many poets nowadays, whose works will hardly be more 
durable than sugar-plums. If their “ fugitive pieces ” were but printed 
upon chocolate, they would be certainly more pleasant to get through 
than on paper. Even Tufper might be toothsome, if imprinted upon 
bonbons, and one would relish the sweet things that Pobt Close has 
written, if they were sugared o'er by the art of the confectioner. 


a-la-mode. 

What perils Ladies will encounter to be in the fashion 1 They are 
generally supposed to show timidity in the presence of wild cattle, but 
they would rather face a mad buE than not have their dresses gored. 

The Spirit of Peace.— T he worst Geneva. 


j GEOWLS PEOM GUILDHALL. 

London citizens maintain their historical character for turbulence. 

1 They now clamour for the right of exercising one of the (Jueen's pxe- 
! rogatives. They propose to exercise it with a certain indirectness, just 
I as the Queen does in the case of bishops— the Crown selects a man, 

I and "recommends” him to the Dean and Chaper for elevation. The 
City rages because a Prime Minister will not invariably make a baronet 
of a Lord Mayor whose reign has been marked by an interesting event. 
Lord Palmerston— whose wisdom is missed every day— justly thought 
that such a precedent would amount to telling the City to choose 
baronets, and he remembered that there had been fights for the Chair 
when certain incidents were expected. The Fountain of Honour is not 
to be removed to Guildhall. Nevertheless, Punch is very well pleased 
that Ms friend Lord Mayor Gabriel has been rewarded— was 
very well pleased that his friend Lord Mayor Phillips was rewarded, 
and PuTich hopes that an opportunity may be given to Ms friend Lord 
Mayor Allen to deserve a reward. 

“Let modest Allen, with no kind of shame, 

Do good in heaps, nor blush to find it fame.” 

But, citizen as he is, Mr. Punch can sanction no onslaught upon the 
Eoyal Rights. , 

Epigram by a Moosoo. 

Sir Newton, do you see ? was one great rascalr- 
Ze gravitation was ze fruit of Pascal. 

Newton an apple for his own advance 
What he, out of one orchard, steal from France. 

A Common Remark.— Nobody expected pancakes from the Pan- 
Anglican Synod— but they seem to have frittered away their time. 
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AN IRREGULAR HARVEST ODE. 


STEOPHE. 

The Harvest is over, 

[From Dantzic to Dover, 

The Harvest is ended. 

And not very splendid; 

But still all ye rural and rustical peoples 
Bouse the rinpfers to ring Triple Bobs in^the^ steeples, 
Sot omitting the towers ; 

Bor sunshine and showers 

Have brought you again to the end of your labours. 
You, andjyour hard-working classes, and neighbours, 
So drink and be merry 
With ale and with sherry, 

Or anything handy, 

Scotch whiskey or brandy, 

But all things m order 
On both sides the Border, 

For each of us knows by experiment 
*Tis well to be careful in merriment* 

ANTISTEOPHE. 

Wheat, and barley, and rye, 

On earth, and Ayr, and Skye, 

Wherever the corn-crakes cry, 

Wherever the partridges lie, 

Sown and mown and cocked. 

Sheaved and stocked and shocked ; 

Heaped, and winnowed, and screened, 
Ground and thrashed and gleaned ; 

Hicked and stacked up high. 

For the dusty miller to try, 

And the Newark maltster to dry. 

And all to eat and to drink by-and-by. 

Oats, and beans, and peas, 

From Thames, and Trent, and Tees, 

And all the farms within the seas, 

Scotia’s Lochs to the House of Keys. 

“ Golden, golden grain,’* 

From hill and valley and plain, 

And all the wide champagne. 

Browned by sun and ” lodged ** by rain, 
With here a s^eck and there a stain, 

By many a maid and many a swain 
Piled in cart, and waggon, and wain, 
Crushing through thicket and spinney and lane, 

To the great farm-yard with the creaking vane. 
Golden, golden grain, 

All to he gold again. 

When the farmer takes the passenger train, 

Or drives his mare with an easy rein, 

Or trots on his cob to the market town, 

And stands in the crowd in front of the Crown,” 
And shows his samples, white and red, 

To the miller who grinds the County bread ; 

And barley bright, 

A beerful sight, 

To the maltster who covers his malting floors’ 

With the crops that waved on heaths and moors, 
And rustled and rolled, 

A sea of gold, 

On Weald and Wold, 

On Wold and Weald, 

On fen and field, 

An average yield — 

But if it is under, 

This line is a blunder. 

And must be repealed. 

GREAT ANTISTROPHE. 

Corn in sacks. 

Corn in stacks, 

Corn on staggering peasantry’s backs ; 

Com in docks, 

Corn in stocks. 

Corn in barges passing through locks. 

Corn from the north, com from the south. 

In spite of rain, and rust, and drouth, 

Corn for everybody’s mouth ; 

Corn from the east, corn from the west, 

Com from Bremen and corn from Brest, 

From Riga, Russia, and Trieste ; 


With corn from every corner of earth, 

From Pau to Pesth, from Prague to Perth, 
Let us hope we are safe from dearth. 

Come then and liquor up 
Hundred and wapentake ; 

Old age shall flicker up, 

Strangers shall stop and take 
In the guest-chamber, 

Thirsty and sober, 

Lucent and amber 
Cups of October ; 

Drinking in house and hall, 

Drinking to one and all, 

Jolly with supper, 

Good luck and benison — 

Rhyme not in Tennyson, 

But maybe in Tuppeh. 

GRAND CHORALE. 

So come, so come. 

To the Harvest home ; 

Come, if you like, 

With fife and drum, — 

There ’s a Yolunteer band 
Always at hand. 

And flags and banners 
In most of the manors— 

But all of you come 
To the Harvest home. 

And shout and sing 
Till the rafters ring, 

And cheer for the sake of the corn in ; 

And dance all night, 

(But don’t get tight) 

And home by the train in the morning. 

Then ho ! for the great mill-wheel. 

And the eels that lie on the bottom, 

And ho ! for the fisherman filling Ills creel, 
Id esi^ when he has got ’em; 

And heigh ! for the whirring birds in stubble, 
And ho ! for the bare that must die or double, 
And Ley ! for the day. 

Not far away, 

When the foxes find themselves in trouble. 

ASSISTANT AND FINAL CHORALE. 

By great bani-cloors. 

By granary floors. 

By teams with bells and ribbons ; 

Ye prices all. 

Decline and Fall, 

And leave us not to Gibbon’s I 

By cereal fruits, 

By bulbous roots, 

By’your last gathered load ; 

Rehearse, 0 friends. 

When supper ends. 

This most irregular Ode I 


PRETTY WORDS FOR PENNY READERS. 

The art of calling a spade a spade is not much cultivated seemingly 
by writers in cheap newspapers. Here, for instance, is a passage from 
a leader upon pheasant shooting from a contemporary 

“ A pheasant, a goodly, and a beautiful sight it is to seo the spangled exotic of 
OTir woods come crashing down into the hazels or the ferns, like the bioken end of 
a rainbow, or a piece of d<tinagcd jewellery, while the echo of the shot rings through 
the autumn woods.” 

Spangled exotic ! We wonder what our cook would say if we begged 
her to roast for us a spangled exotic. Perhaps we ought to add, that 
we desired it to be served with staff-of-Jlfe sauce. Still more we 
wonder what would be the exclamation of our gamekeeper if, when 
next we beat a covert, we told him that we hoped to bag ten brace at 
least of broken ends of rainbows 1 From the use of such fine language 
one would think some of our newspapers import their tall talk from 
America. 


Another Episode in Insect Life« 

The lower creatures in this country appear to be making wonderful 
progress, to be developing rapidly. The common insects are becoming 
mathematicians. An advertisement of a serial work on British Moths 
informs us that Numbers Four to Ten contain the Geometers. 
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A GEOAN EEOM BELOW. 

^Twas in a large Metropolis, 

Where busy folks abound, 

And from somewhere came thro’ the air 
A sad and solemn sound. 

That fiever murmured overhead. 

But always underground. 
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PRECOCITY. 

JBcUe of the Jmeniles. Oh, Laby Charlotte, bo let trs Stay a little 
LONOER 1 ” 

Zady Charlotte. '‘But, my bear, you’re not Sent fob, yet ! ” 

JBelle. “Ah, but I mean when we are fob'’' 


Among the streets it seemed to sigh. 
Among the crowd to moan ; 

It muttered in the air, and then 
The drains took up the tone 

As if beneath the crowded street 
The dead began to groan ! 

Oh, wherefore comes that murmuring. 
That sad and solemn sound ; 

That never murmurs overhead. 

But always underground. 

Some fellow ’s been interred alive 
I’ll wager you a pound ! 

But hark ! I think I now can hear 
Some human accents there. 

By Jove ! Ah yes ! upon my word 
They’re speaking, 1 declare ! 

And this their cry, “ Good folks above. 
Come send us down some air ! ” 

And one most sad and solemn voice 
I hear, with groan profound : — 

“ Good men of London, if you ’d keep 
Your bellows clear and sound. 

Just travel always up above. 

And never underground ! ” 


1 A SOBER DEMAND. 

Teetotallers are not very common in stage workshops® 
to judge by this advertisement 

^^ANTED, a Sober Stage Carpenter. Apply, &c. 

One might fancy that Stage Carpenters were habitually 
intemperate, if it be needful to advertise thus pointedly for 
a sober one. But surely the adjective might be omitted as 
redundant. A drunken Stage Carpenter never could be 
advertised among the “ persons wanted.” 


CHINESE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

In the Great Exhibition at Paris there is something which should 
interest the Anthropological Society. That^ is an orchestra in the 
Chinese! department, which plays national airs. The music of the 
Celestial Empire can hardly be called heavenly; on the contrary, in 
the opinion of competent judges, it precisely resembles that of a master 
principally celebrated for his composition of JJOrpMe aux JSnfers. Of 
the observation of those critics the Fost says 

“ It amounts to tLis, that the description of light melodies, so characteristic and 
so much appreciated in our times in the West, under the name of Offenbach, would 
appear to have delighted Chinese ears some twenty centuries at least before the 
inauguration of the Parisian bouffes. In order to be convinced of this it is sufficient 
to take a scat in the Chinese garden of the Exhibition, where an orchestra daily 
performs, partly on Chinese instruments, pieces of the time of Confucius, reve- 
rently preserved by the countrymen of the celebrated, philosopher, and translated 
with scrupulous accuracy by an eminent composer, L. HaEsbl de Cbomenthal.’' 

Milton delighted in music “married to immortal verse,” aud 
married equally. The music of the Chinese Offenbach would not 
perhaps have been appreciated by our sublime Poet ; but^^it has proved 
to be, if not immortal, at least long-lived, and is probably well-matched 
with the specimens of verse whereof some of the titles are under- 
named : — 

The Song of Tea, the Descent of the Swallow, the Pipe of Niou Va (a princess 
who obtained the consent of her husband to her living always as on the eve of 
marriage), the Dance of Feathers, all these, in j^ct, so completely remind us of the 
style of the Oirpli^e and the BdU EiUnt, that some incredulity has for a moment 
been felt touching the nationality of those charming compositions. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the doubt has vstoished before incontestable evidence of their 
' origin.” 

The character of the Chinese compositions above specified may be 
supposed to be eminently exemplified by the Dance of Eeathers, which 
ought to be very light music. But of what consequence is all this, or 
any of it, to the Anthropological Society ? It bears on the question 


of the possible degeneration of the human race. The Chinese had an 
Offenbach of their own, a Ting-Ting, or a Sing-Sing, or whatever he 
called himself, two thousand years ago. They have no such composer 
now. Music, then, is one particular in which they have gone down. 
Three, or four or five centuries ago, perhaps they had a Handel, a 
Haydn, a Mozart, a Beethoven, a Cherabiui, and a Weber. Before 
they had an Offenbach they may have had a Sebastian Bach. 
At this rate they have been for many ages in a gradual course of 
musical declension. At the same time they have most likely declined in 
every other respect, bodily as well as mental. Look at their features. 
Consider the porcine obliquity of their eyes. What if Ching-Wang 
be in the way of a gradual descent to Tig-Tig ? 

The Offenbach sort of music is very widely popul^ among ^ our- 
selves. But there is a public and a public. There is a public in- 
sensible to any music but that which is congenial to gaiety and anim^ 


capacity of the British Public is not universally satisfied with the 
levities of Offenbach. We may hope that our descendants will not 
have been gradually transformed, as though by , Circe, to grunting 
creatures, or have sunk into long-eared animals, or anthropoid apes 
“ with foreheads villanous low.” 

Dying and Die-Forging. 

Two women, named Cooee and Silk, were sentenced in Dublin 
lately for conspiring to defraud the Boyd Liver Society by a forged 
death certificate. Six months’ imprisonment is rather an unusual 
consequence of a Liver complaint, but in this case a perfectly natural 


Painful to a Degree. — B eing plucked. 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

(FROM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 

TABLEAU y.— MY EOTITy FRIEND.— (Oontikued.) 

^ ^ call* liim Little 

BiiiiiT, because his name’s Abolphtts/’ and he goes on to say 
that in his opinion I ought to have been christened Little Billy, 
a notion which my Great Aunt resents as savoiiring of vulgarity. 
He is ready for the objection with a quotation. What ’s in a 

name?” says Grigg, “A Thingummy by any other name would 
smell like a Whaf shisname, as the poet says.” My Aunt accepts this 
as the saying of a Poet (she is fond of poetry), and drops the subject. 
Has Mr. Mao Grigg,— she is still unsteady as to his title, so I say, 

“ Mr. Grigg, Aunt,” which amendment my Aunt adopts, and resumes, 
addressing me — ** has Mr. Grigg seen his room yet ? ” then turning to 
him, she politely expresses her regret that there was not a bed for him 
in our house. I think he is a little annoyed at this, though he only 
laughs, and says it doesn’t matter. My Great Aunt then retires, after 
expressing, in a stately manner, a hope that she will see him at dinner, 
to which he replies, that he shall certainly be there. When she has 
gone, Grigg exclaims, “ I say, old boy, 1 ’m so confoundedly hungry. 
I ’ve scarcely had any breakfast.” I tell him we ’re going to lunch at 
one. “ One ! ” he cries, and says he can’t wait till then, it being now 
only half-past ten. I don’t wish to be inhospitable, but I don’t like to 
give Mrs. Bitzzyby so much trouble. He wants to know who Mrs. 
Bezzyby is ? I explain. Upon which he says, with great contempt, 
“ Hang Mrs. Buzzyby ! ” He laughs at me for being, as he says, afraid 
of a Landlady. I am a little annoyed at this. I tell him I am not 
afraid, hut only I do not like giving more trouble than I can help. 

“ Well,” he objects, but you can’t help this. Here, let ’s ring and 
have her in. 1 ’ll touch her feelings.” Before I can say a word he 
has rung savagely. I say to him, “ Don’t ring like that.” _ Whereupon 
he asks me, if 1 ’d like him to ring like this, and does it again in a 
different fashion. After this he wants to know if I ’ll have any more, j 
and announces his last ring as This style two-and-six, in three : 
lessons.” On my begging him to be quieter, he puts his finger to his , 
lips, and says, in a whisper, “ Hush ! they confie ! ” and hides behind i 
the arm-chair, expressing his intention of saying “ Boh ! ” to Mrs. 
Bezzyby when she enters. They don’t come, however, as Mrs. Buz- j 
ZYBr is up-stairs at the top of the house making the beds. The little j 
waiting-maid, hearing the peremptory summons [I always give one i 
gentle, quiet, pull, and then only when I know Mrs. Buzzyby is not i 
otherwise engaged), rushes up-stairs, tumbling on the first lauding in 
her excitement, and bringing out my Aunt, who imagines nothing less 
than fire, to fetch Mrs. Bezzyby. I 

While I am considering the best manner of addressing my Landlady ; 
when she appears, Grigg is busy with pen, ink, and paper. At, au ' 
events, thank goodness, he is quiet. Mrs. Buzzyby is some time ! 
coining down : I hear her smoothing herself in the passage. Grigg 
hears it, too, and getting on a chair, seats himself cross-legged, pulls a 
hideous face, and places in front of him a sheet of foolscap, on which 
he has just been inscribing the words, “I am Starving ! ” As I begin 
remonstrating, Mrs. Buzzyby enters, and sees the figure before her. 
She is puzzled. ^ He begins working his head and tongue like a Man- 
darin, and she is frightened^ upon which he stops, and coming off the 
chair, observes, that “ there is no deception, no spring, no mechanique,” 
and hopes the explanation is satisfactory. (Grigg says, afterwards, 
that it requires education to appreciate humour ; by which, in a gene- 
ral way, he means Ms humour, and consequently assumes Mrs. Buz- 
zyby to be a person' of neglected education.) 1 explain (as it still needs 
explanation) that my friend is hungry ; sorry to trouble her, but would 
she mind just bringing in some bread-and-butter— (“ a sandwichj” 
Grjbg suggests, winking at Mrs. Buzzyby, confidentially)— yes, in 
fact, a sandwich ? She needn’t lay the cloth, I add, in order to show 
her that this is not my doing, but Grigg’s. 

She replies, that ''she can,” as if she couldn’t ; and says " she will,” 


as if she wouldn’t. However, she does. The interval is passed by 
my Funny Friend at the window, attracting the attention of the passers, 
by tapping the glass sharply, and then suddenly disappearing, leaving 
me looking quietly out as the object of suspicion. I tell him that, as 
some one might be going by who knows me, he really mmtT^t go on 
like this. He says he won’t. Eefreshment. During this, he becomes 
interested in my account of the Factories. I inform him that I am the 
Chief Inspector here. Whereupon he wants to know why I don’t 
wear a cocked hat and a sword ? I smile at this conceit, to humour 
him. 

I tell him, more with a view to impressing him with the weight of 
my position in Cokingham, than because of the necessity of keeping 
the appointment, that I am obliged at twelve o’clock to inspect a 
Factory. While I am there, perhaps he’d like to stroll about the 
town, or go to his inn. A bright idea occurs to him, " Can’t he go 
with me ? He should so much like to iuspect a Factory with me.” I 
reply, that I don’t think it will interest him; to which he returns, 
gravely, that there ’s nothing would please him more. He talks at once 
about cotton, iron, lace, gives me an account of a visit he paid to 
Honiton, and how he has arranged to go over the iron-foundries in the 
North. I see he can be serious when he likes, and is really very well 
informed. 

By the way it strikes me that when he sees the deference paid me by 
the Masters and the Hands he will give up his tomfoolery. 

We start. Passing a shop where a man is inside cleaning the win- 
dows he stops and says, "Look here, here’s some fun,” and immedi- 
ately pretends to be cleaning the outside, imitating the man’s move- 
ments. The shopkeeper pauses in his work, and then vaguely threatens 
him. I implore him to come away. I say if he goes on like this we 
must walk separately, whereupon he drops behind and follows me like 
a servant. I have to get some postage stamps : he comes in with me, 
and before I’ve got my letters out of my pocket he is introducing me 
to the Post Office clerk. "Mr, Julius Fitzgibbok,” a name he in- 
vents for the ofiicial, "my friend,” alluding to me, "The Archbishof 
OR Mesopotamia.” The Clerk, a quiet business-like man, doesn’t 
know what to say, not realising himself as Fitzgibbon. I pooh- 
pooh my Funny Friend, and say what I ’ve come for. This, says 
Grigg, reminds him that he wants something. He first inquires, " if 
he’s got some nice fine fresh stamps in this morning ? ” And on the 
clerk not being ready with a reply, he supposes " that they ’re not in 
season, and won’t trouble him.” He is just going, but returns to ask 
" if a letter sent to Wishy-washy-warshy-shire (or words equally un- 
intelligible) will get there to-morrow by ten o’clock?” The clerk 
thinking he hasn’t caught the name of the place exactly, inquires 
" Where, sir ? ” and gives him his whole attention. He repeats his 
gibberish, and pretends to be annoyed when the Clerk suggests 
"Worcestershire?” I won’t wait for him any longer, and as he 
leaves he threatens to complain to the Post Ofl3.ce authorities for 
placing a man there who doesn’t know where Wishy-worshy-wasliy- 
shire is. I tell him that I will not come out with him again, whereupon 
he takes my arm and says it ’s all right, no more huiubug now. 

Walking down the High Street, where really every one knows who 
I am, he pretends to be unable to keep step with me. First he takes 
, long strides, then he trots, then he takes two steps with his left, then 
' three with his right. It suddenly occurs to him " What fun it must 
: be in Holland on the canals,”^ and immediately imitates skating, hum- 
ming the music from Le Prophete, I stop and refuse to go any farther 
1 with him if he doesn’t behave respectably. He proioodses, and claps 
; me on the back assuringiy. 

} By the way I forgot to mention this habit of his. He is perpetually 
hitting me on the back. 

We walk on for some time quietly, and we talk of manufactures j 
and the wealth and power of England. He keeps on interrupting me 
j to ask if all those nicely dressed girls are Factory girls, and wants to 
i know if we shall see lots of them where we ’re going. I tell him that 
' some of these he meets are in the finishing business, and are admirably 
! conducted, and most respectable. I add this emphatically, as on turning 
sharply I catch him smiling, nodding, and telegraphing to some young 
women belonging to the very place we ’re going to visit. I say to him 
honestly, that if this sort of thing goes on I shall utterly lose my 
character, and not be allowed to enter any Factory at all ; in fact, that 
I shall be forced to leave Cokingham. His only reply to this is, to call ; 
me a Don Juan, and playfully threaten to "tell my Aunt.” 

About this time, on my turning round that Is, I become aware of a 
sustained giggling and tittering behind us, I can’t help noticing that 
several boys, girls, and young men seem to be forming a sort of pro- 
cession in our rear. 

Attributing this to some grimacing of my Funny Friend, I again beg 
him to consider that I have a character to keep up. He says he ’s 
trying to keep it up as well as he can, and offers to walk before me— * 
and does so. The tail still dogs me until at last I can stand it no 
longer, and appeal to the first Policeman, saying that this sort of thing 
oughtn’t to be allowed, and that if I find out these boys’ and lads’ 
employers I shall make examples of them. The Policeman tells them 
to “ be off ’’—they withdraw themselves to various short distances, still 
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jee™?- Fanny Friend is very energetic in scattering tliem. I 
dont understand why the Policeman simles, and evidently about to 
speak, suddenly stops himself, at, as I fancy, a wink from Grigg, over my 
slmulder. ^ He, Gjbigg, tells me not to turn, as my ‘'collar is up,” 
which he is feigning to arrange. Suspecting him of some nonsense, I 
step out suddenly, and there fall on the pavement, several little comic- 
coloured heads about the size of stamps, with gum on the back. Not 
in the least abashed (he never is) he shows me how he sticks them on, 
by pattiag anybody on the shoulder while talking — he has a pocket full 
of them. A light breaks in on me. " Have I been waMng about 
with these on mv back ? I ask. “ Yes,” he sa^s, roaring with laughter, 
in which the Policeman, at a short distance, joins, “only down High 
Street. ^ The first one wouldn^t stick ; the people were sm in fits,” he 
adds ia intense enjoyment of the joke. 

“ Are they all off, now ? ” I demand, sternly. I 

“Oh, yes,” he replies, “they^re all off won’t hurt your coat 
a bit.” I tell him it is not my coat, but my character, that he injures. 
And now, being at the door of the Factory, I will take him unless 
he gives me his word to be quiet. He pretends to be very much hurt 
by my distrust, makes a great show of cr3ring, and sobs out like a child, 
"Please— Sir—I ( 5 o 5 ) won’t (sod) do it again I” (sod, sod, sod), and 
attracts the attention of the Foreman, who is coming down the yard. 

He holds me a minute. “ Here’s some fun,” he says. I ask what 
it is. He replies, “ Look here : if yon’U call me ‘ My Lord’ aU over 
the Factory, I promise to be quite quiet and serious.” As this is a 
very harmless jest, and one winch really won’t sound badly with these j 
manufacturing people, I agree. Anything to keep him quiet. He 
immediately becomes very upright, buttons his coat, allowing a little of 
his handkerchief to ooze out, as it were, from his breast pocket under- 
neath [this is ^zs idea of a Lord], and poses himself in the attitude of 
what he calls, “Portrait of a Gentleman.” 

The Foreman is ready to take us in. “ This way, my Lord,” I say 
to him, according to agreement. The Foreman zs impressed. 

He frowns upon me, and answers in a deep tone, “ Proceed, Mr. 
Inspector. I trust that I may have to give the Government a satis- 
fact9ry account of your conduct.” I smile, to show him I appreciate 
the joke. He resumes, severely, “ Do not smile. Sir ! this is no time 
for levity.” He repulses me, on my attempt to expostulate with him 
about “ not carrying the joke too far,” and adds distinctly and more 
severely than before, “ No, Mr. Inspector, I will have no e.i; paHe 
statements. Any dereliction of your duty I shall be compelled to 
re^rt to the Government.” 

The Foreman hears this, and so do several of the Factory officials. 
They eye one another as we enter, and I begin to regret my compact 
with my Funny Friend. 


A SONG OF THE SYNOD. 

“ Great virtue in an if,” 

Touchstone. 

Thhe Pan- Anglican Synod has met ; 

The Pan-Anglican Synod has parted ; 

Lambeth’s board has for forty been set : 

Hosts of clerical hares have been started. 

Colonial mitres and Yankee 
Have wagged Primate Longiey’s beside. 

And earned a most unctuous “ thankee,” 

From the Bench with whose call they ’ve complied. 


So methinks Mr, Punch can’t do better 
Than follow the Synod’s example. 

And put forth his eucyclieal letter — 

The materials for it are ample. 

Giving reasons— with “ ifs ” duly packed— 

Why for John Bull and all his relations, 

The Synod ’s the greatest of facts. 

And most vital of organisations. 

Jffihe Bishops were all of one mind; 

If the Bis bops’ one mind were the right one ; 

^ black Church or white we could find ; 

If each Church weren’t a black and a white one ; 
If of clerics the Church were composed ; 

.5^ the laity hadn’t a say in’t ; 

.5^ all truth in one volume were closed ; 

If only the Priest knew his way in’t : 

If Capetown were certainly right ; 

If CoLENSo were proveably wrong ; 

If Sam Oxon’s soft-sawder held tight ; 

If Denison’s logic were strong ; 

If Rational question were sin ; 

^Ritual roads were salvation ; 

If Priestcraft had nothing to win, 

Ifi'kt Pulpit supplied inspiration : 

with Heathen we were not o’er-ruu ; 
jy missions weren’t needed at home ; 

If the Church and the School were at one ; 

If the worst of our dangers were Rome ; 

If Science through Church specs would read ; 

If Greed would to preaching give ear ; 

If the poor found the Church fit their need ; 

If the wealthy the devil would fear ; 

If curates were decently paid ; 

If paupers in germ had good schooling ; 

If polemical hates were allayed ; 

If sense restrained clerical fooling ; 

^bishops were more like St. Paul; 

If Truth to all kens were one colour : 

If the beam in our eyes were more small ; 

If our sense of our brother’s mote duller : 

If all of these “ifs ” could be gained, 

Then to Lambeth we all might betake us. 

To its mitres pay rev’rence unfeigned. 

And all that they would let them make us. 

But while these " ifs ” “ ifs ” must remain, 
Pan-Auglioan Synod, excuse us— 

Dead letters your letters remain. 

Your resolves only serve to amuse us. 


THE HANGMAN’S PRACTICAL DIRECTOR. 

The following remarks, in a letter addressed to the Lancet by Dr. 
Tukb, on the question to hang or not to hang an alleged maniac under 
sentence of death, deserve consideration 


Its stout northern pillars withdrawn, 

(York don’t like to play second fiddle). 

Our Bench, on the broad of its lawn 
Might have come down, split up in the middle. 
But thanks to rough-hewn Yankee props. 

And supports from Colonial quarters. 

It has staved off undignified drops — 

Said its say, and kept out the reporters. 


But though access to short-hand ’s refused. 
Except for the “ authorised version,” 

Some whisperings out-doors have oozed. 

Of collision and counter- assertion. 

How Bishops through trouble and tiff, 

Having found out what “being at sea” meant. 
Have learnt the great virtue of “ if,” 

As a means of securing agreement. 


Thus since they ’d to settle Natal, 

And Natal isn’t easy to settle. 

Since Colenso St. Davids might call 
Yery much what the pot called the kettle. 
They adopt Convocation’s decree. 

Against that misleader of Zooloos— 

On an “if” it all hinges, d’ye see, 

And so saves from owning a screw Iphse. , 


** If, after due examination, he be pronounced sane, let bim undergo his deserved 
punishment ; if insane, send lum to a criminal asylum : or, if the law inexorably 
•demands his life, leb him be hung as a declared ‘ madman.' ” 

Your alternative, Dr. Tukb, is the thing to do. Hang everybody 
who commits murder, whether he is mad or sane. If any madmen are 
murderers, hang all such madmen. Never mind the motives of crimi- 
nals, look only to their acts ; retributive justice is sentimental bosh. 
Yon punish a convict for the crime which he has committed simply 
to deter others from committing the same, and to deter himself also 
from doing it again; or to prevent him, m case you hang him. Hang 
every man who lias done what the law calls murder ; haug him with 
the sole view of getting rid of him aud constituting him a scarecrow. 
In that case hang a madman with no more scruple than you would 
have to hang a mad dog. This has got of late to be a fashionable 
preachment on the part of some public instructors. Yery well. But 
if these counsels are to be followed, first legalise their ^practice. Be it 
enacted, then, duly and formally enacted, that everyone convicted of a 
crime capitally punishable shall be hanged whether he is a madman or 
not. Suppose we agree that expediency shall be the object exclusively 
regarded in the infliction of punishment, and righteousness be set 
altogether aside ; only, in the meanwhile, let a declaratory Act of 
Parliament defiaifcely ordain that the former only shall be consulted, 
aud that the latter shall not be considered at all in sending a man to 
the gallows. 


Distinguished 0 . B.’s, — Towel and Sponge. 
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Britisli and B'oreign fashions. 

Some people fear, and others hope, that Eomanism *will go on very 
largely extending amongst the higher classes in this country, especially 
the women. Very likely it will. They always begin to adopt foreign | 
fashions just when foreigners are leaving them off. So they now, while 
Continental peoples are forsaking the Pope, are very likely to assume 
the rags of Popery. 

BEMARKABUB PHEBOMEKOIT. 

It appears to have escaped the notice of the scientifio that at a little 
town in Cambridgeshire, marked on the maps as Newmarket, the year 
is longer than in any other place in the world, the inhabitants now for 
many consecutive Autumns having had a Second October. 


Bleeding the Sick ISIan. 

A Combination of Prench and Belgian speculators, MM, Totjcas 
et Comjpasfme, have obtained concessions for a net of Turkish railways, 
for which twenty-four millions of capital have to be raised, and seven 
per cent, interest guaranteed by the Government. As no Turkish 
railway line is paying five per cent., while every Turkish railway 
guarantee is in arrear, this would seem to hold out for both Govern- 
ment and subscribers a safe prospect of loss, m iout-cas. 

THE EOMANCB 01 SOTGEBT. 

Thebe has just appeared an advertisement of a work by an eminent 
surgeon, under the title of “ Rodent Cancer.” Now does not this 
look like the announcement of a surgical novel ? 
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EVENINGS FROM HOME. 

Looked in on Masks and Faces 
at the Adelphi, a very 
favourite play of mine. 
Ms. Webster (whom I 
heartily congratulate on 
hisrecovery ) playing Triplet 
as artistically as ever he 
did on its first night, years 
ago, at, if I remember 
rightly, the Haymarket. 
Not a word need be said 
of Mrs. Mellon’s per- 
formance : in melodrama, 
comedy, farce, or extrava- 
ganza, Suc- 
cess to the house of Ben- 
jamin. My next visit will 
be when Miss Bjerbebt 
appears here in a new 
drama, and when I shall 
have a word to say of Mr. 
Belmore — a great success, 
I hear. 

On my first evening from 
home this winter season I 
went to see Mr. Tom 
IIobertsoit’s Melo-comedy 
of For Love, which I sin- 
cerely trust is also for 
„ That it is on a par with such of the author’s pieces as 
have been produced at the little House near Tottenham Court Uoad 
I should be glad to say if I could; but I can’t, and so I don’t. 
It is admirably played, and no expense has been spared to produce an 
effect, which, however, falls short of the dramatist’s ideal and of the 
managerial intention. I haven’t time to particularise ; I may just say, 
and say justly, that Miss Charlotte Sattnders plays a difficult rote 
most artistically; that a Mr. Cummin g ‘^creates” the Scotch 
sergeant; that Mr. William Telbin is at home in the Tropics; 
Mr. P. H alt, is Hall there ” in docks, cliffs, crescents, and outward 
bound ; and that “ the ship ” is by Mr. Lloyd’s, who I suppose has 
been specially engaged from the tlnderwriter’s House in the City to 
write the risk for the Spren, and insure her for the voyage. 

Perhaps, Sir, I was not in a very good temper on the occasion of my 
visit to the Holborn Theatre. I sat among amateur critics, who 
would talk, and my stall was backed by the first row of the pit, where 
there was a man who kept on saying, “ Bravo, Pinnegan I ” tnrough 9 ut 
the piece, whatever the situation was, whether Pinnegan had anything 
to do with it or not. I send you my usual sketch, and am yours 
sincerely. 

I think if Mr. Robertson is making any changes, he should alter 
the title to For Love; or, dorCt speak to the Man at the WheeV^ 

ACT I. 


Scene 1. — The Cliffs, with a grassy path, which is svffidently shaky to 
convey the idea that it is undermined beneath. View of a Fortress 
somewhere. Sergeant Pinnegan playing with a Nigger. 

Finnegan. Bedad, I’ve lost my buckle and my belt, gambling. I 
must desert. [Deserts. Music heard without. 

Nigger {judging by the music). It’s the soldiers 1 
\Jtfit is, they march about m this part of Fngland with fiddles playing. 
Music gets louder and louder, showing the approach of the 
Soldiers. They enter, without any band at all. 

Friend to Amateur Military Critic {supposed to know all about if). 
What regiment do they belong to ? 

Amateur Military Critic. Well —ah — I don’t precisely know. I 
don’t see the name on the collar. {Is suddenly struck by a doubt as to 
whether it isrCt Folicemen who have their names and numbers on their 
collars.) I don’t suppose they’re meant for anything particular. 
{Decidedly^ They ’re not Guards. 

Scotch Sergeant. Hoot toot, dinna muckle. Ech, Sirs ! Mairch ! 

\Fisemt Soldiers, marching. 

Tinier Mrs. Mountflatherault and Miss Mabel Habdxn down the 
shaky path. Audience expect a sensation from the cliff giving way, 
but it doesnH; and Mrs. Mountflatherault seats herself right 
in the centre of the footpath, in any onFs way who may happen to 
pass. The dialogue is then managed in strophe and animrophe. 

Miss 'Hwrdyn ifo Biddy Pinnegan’s wife). So you want to go out in 
the same ship ? 

Biddy. Ooh, the darlint I If Michael had only, &c. 

Mrs. M. {up above, with a newspape^ while the two below continue their 
conversation in nods and pantomime). The dear Duchess safely arrived at 
So-and-so Castle, and the dear Duke, &c. 


Miss Eardyn. I understand you. {Alluding to the nods.) Then you 
wish, &c., &c. 

Biddy. Och, the darlins ! If you ’d hut spake for me, &o., 8so. 

[Dialogue continued in nods and pantomime, as before, 

Mrs. M, {above). Lord and Lady Washagaen have left, &c., &c. 

[And so on for some considerable time. 
Enter on the dangerous path Lieutenant Tarne and Ensign Dawle. 
Mrs. M. has to move her paper, her campstool, her book, and a vague 
little dog which doesFt enter into the spirit of the scene at all. 
Another strophical and antistropUcal dialogue is now carried on, 
which comists of two people winking and nodding at one another, 
while the other two speak, and so on, one lot down, toother come on ; 
until the audience know as much as they want to about the matter, 
Mr. Tarne falls m love with Miss BLardyn, the dog falls into a 
pit. Ensign Dawle expatiates on rats, Finnegan is captured, md 
the Beene ends. 

Scene 2. — View of a Chair outside a house. After the business of the 
Scene it is finally removed by a Ladief^maid, who, appearing from 
nowhere in particular, is probably engaged by the inhabitants of the 
Orescent generally to hand chairs to any casual passer-by. 

Scene 4. — “ Outward Bound F 

Ferson in Stalls. Isn’t this from some picture ? ” 

Artistic but Vague Friend. Yes, of course, from Whatshisname’s— 
{tries to recollect, hits upon it happily ) — Kingsley’s, of course, West- 
ward, Ho it was called. 

[His Friend thinks this isnH quite right, and when he goes away re- 
members that “ Outward Bound ” was by O’Neil. 

ACT II. 

The Barque Syren. 

Nautical Critical Gentleman {to Friefid, instructively). That’s not a 
proper rig. {Friend says IsFt it No; {superciliously) you never 
saw a Gunter rig with a slip fore-sail jibboom ? eh ? 

Friend {taken aback), never. 

[Wonders what a Gunter rig is, and whether it has anything to* do 
with the celebrated confectioner. After this follows a love scene, 
between Tarne and Miss Hardyn, which must he most per- 
plexing to the Man at the Wheel; to whom, however, in accord- 
ance with orders, they neither of them speak. 

Miss Eardyn [toko is descending the companion to Lieutenant Tarne). 
But I shall never forget you. 

[Gradually disappears. The train of her dress stops on deck for a 
few minutes longer. Lieutenant Tarne watches it slowly 
vanishing. The last inch of the dress disappears. Tarne cries 
when it goes away. The Man at the Wheel is calm and 
undisturbed. 

Tame. Nothing is left for me but to be a Captain and an Adjutant 
when I ’m forty. 

Military Critic {to friend). He eanlt be a Captain and an Adjutant. 

Friend {much impressed with Military Critic^ knmledge). Can’t he ? 
[The ship strikes, that is, somebody in the orchestra hits a drum, which 
so frightens Lieutenant Tarne, that he has to hold on by the 
ropes. The draught of nine Soldiers, representing perhaps 
several portions of the British Army, bound for the Tropics, quell 
a mutiny on hoard. The Captain says they HI break up in five 
minutes. 

lAeutenant Tarne {to the draught). I am proud of you ! {Surprise 
of the Soldiers.) Pire o.feu dejoie. 

[They shut their eyes, and let off their gum, then tumble against one 
another into fixed attitudes. The ship commences sinHng quietly. 
It goes doion ” with the audience. Cheers. Curtain up again. 
Ship stiU sinking. 

Last Somewhere in the Tropics, Lieutenant Tarne marries 

Miss Hardyn, who has luckily found a first-rate Farisian Milliner 
on the Island, and several excellent specimens of Tropical Gentlemen 
and ladies, who are assiduous in their attentions to one another, take a 
special interest in everything that is going on, acquiesce in all arrange- 
ments, as if the weather was too hot for any differences of opinion, and 
accompany the Bride and Bridegroom to Church, it is supposed; 
while the military contingent of nine heroes {three of whom must he 
ghosts, as Hue -Sergeant informs us that six alme^escapedf^ and they 
are the same lot as before), on hearing their Ideutenant say the tag 
For Loveff present arms, and all ends happily. 


Episcopal Extension.. 

Whilst the Bishof of Oxford was making judicious observations 
about Churchmen and Dissenters in the Church Congress at Wolver- 
hampton, it was observed that his Lordship had got considerably 
broader of late. May his shadow never be less I 


More than a Miracle.— When a Prisoner is “ taken from the 
dock unmoved.’* ^ 



A LAST RESOURCE. 


Cunning little Wife {whoBC husband persists in remaining in Town, when she is dying to go to the Sea). “ I sat, dbat., TOtr WON^T mind 
HAVING TOTTH BoOKS AND PaPEBS AND THINGS MOVED INTO THE DkAWING-RooM, WILL TOD ? ThE SwBEPS ABE COMING TO-MOBEOW, 
AND THE CAEPETS HAVE TO BE TAKEN UP, AND EVEETTHING TUENBD OUT POE A PoETNIGHT 1 ” 


WHAT WE HAYE TO EXPECT. 

Many, doubtless, are tbe advantages of tlie Electric Telegrapb, not 
the least of whicb is, perhaps, that all the news conveyed by it may be 
said to he good. This is an inestimable blessing, but we may be asked 
perhaps how we make it out. Yery easily. There is an old proverb 
that teaches us that “ no news is good news ; and since news that 
you are certain will be contradicted to-morrow is very much like no 
news at all, it is, quoad hoc, good news. We do not think that this 
heantiful feature of Electric Telegraphy has been insisted on before, 
and it would be a graceful act on the part of the different Electric Tele- 
graph companies if they joined together to present us with a few cases 
of hock— (Steinberger, Marcobrunner, Dom Decany)— we are not par- 
ticular, for being the first to point this out. But now to business. 

.^My very old and respected friend. Me. Bull, is just entering on a 
difficult, and, unless you look at it from a contractor’s point of view, 
a veiy unprofitable war. This is a state of things about which we do 

not feel disposed to joke don’t howl that way, Toby 1 it can’t be 

helped. Well, well, it is said there are stones in sermons, and 
good in — hold your tongue, Sir, and lie down 1— What were we going 
to say ? Is there a single ray of consolation piercing this muddle ? 
Xes, there is one; but as the young lady said, it is a very little one. 
It is that the newspapers will be intensely interesting. They will be 
interesting especially to persons standing in any relationship (as, for 
example, heirs-at-law) to the gallant young Bulls who are now going 
(carrying their own blankets) to toss King Theodobe. But they will 
be interesting to others also. We confess to not caring much about 
the heirs, whether in reversion^, expectancy, or remainefer, but there 
are other relations forlwhom we have more sympathy ; namely, their 
mothers, sisters, and sweethearts. It is to these, then, that we wish 
to offer a word of advice. Don’t be bashful, ladies,, yon are quite wel- 
come-advice is very cheap. 

Do not he frightened at Telegrams. Do not be nervous and agitated 
when they come in with the rolls in the morning. We were once asked 
if we befieved in ghosts. We answered, with dignity, We 


had seen too many. We say the same of Telegrams. Telegrams 
and Tumip-lantems both begin with a “T,” and there are other points 
of resemblance. Do not be unduly elated when they describe what 
Cromwell called a " crowning mercy,” and do not be distressed when 
they tell you something wicy .worcy. Remember that they are not 
intended for you, but are concocted (the sensational ones) for certain 
ingenious gentlemen in the City, for financial purposes. Wait till 
to-morrow before letting your back hair down— 

** the darkest day. 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 

We will now, on the broad principle that it is nothing when you are 
used to it, and, by way of hardening you, give a few of the messages 
you have to expect shortly. You know we are always about hair a 
year in advance of the age. If the facts should not agree precisely 
with our prognostications, so much the worse for the facts. The new 
year will probably begin (it may be sooner, but we will not be par- 
ticular to a month) with the foUowingJimportant latest intelligence : — 

Massowah, Jan. 1, 1868. 2*30 p.m. — T he expedition has at length 
arrived, all well, and has nearly completed the debarkation^ of the 
troops, all the European regiments and one regiment of Ponjaubees 
having landed. 

Jan. 2.— The statement that the expedition had arrived at Massowah 
and landed several regiments is entirely destitute of foundation. Ho 
vessels have vet appeared in sight from the look-out station. 

/mS.— The Telegram we published yesterday stating that no 
vessels had appeared off Massowah is contradicted. A later Telegram 
contradicts the contradiction. 

4.— Immediately on landing, General Spavelt, second in 
command, pushed forward at the head of a strong detachment into 
the interior to take up a position and establish a d4p6t. 

Jan. 5.— The report that General Stavelt, second in command, 
had advanced into the interior is totally destitute of foundation. 
General S. has not quitted the transport- No troops have yet 
marched. 
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Im . 6. — There m a rmnonr that General Stately had met with 
serious oppositiou in his advance, and had been compelled, after an 
obstinate engagement with overwhelming numbers, to take up a 
position twenty miles in the rear. 

Jan. 7 . — The rumour that General Stately had met with serious 
opposition on his march is entirely devoid of foundation. The country 
was found totally uninhabited except by the Guinea worm, which 
proved indeed a forimdable adversary, it^having placed 994 per cent, 
of the troops in hospital. 

Jan. 8,— The report that the advanced guard had been decimated by 
the Guinea worm is totally destitute of foundation. 

[In this connection, see letter in the ^mes from distinguished African 
Traveller to say that there is no Guinea worm on the east coast of 
Africa ; followed by another letter from another distinguished African 
Traveller stating that the whole country swarms with them.] 

Jan. 13 — A despatch has just been received from General Napier, 
commander-in-chief, conveying the gratifying intelligence that the 
forces under his command had come up with the enemy near Fi-fo- 
fum, and after a tremendous conflict had totally defeated them, killing 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand men, and taking nine hundred 
thousand prisoners, with one thousand two hundred and forty cannon ; 
many of large calibre. 

*** This Telegram seems to require confirmation. 

Jan. 13.— The report that General Napier had met with and 
defeated the enemy is entirely destitute of foundation. Not an armed 
native has yet been seen. 

Jan. 14 — A rumour has reached us to the effect that General 
Napier had received a check at Magdala, aud had been compelled to 
retreat, with loss of baggage and stores. 

Jan. 15.— The report that General Napier, had received a check at 
Magdala is totally destitute of foundation. 

Jan. 18 — By a telegram jnst received from the seat of war we learn 
that a brilliant conp-de-main has been performed by the advanced 
guard, no less than the, surprise and capture of King Theodore’s 
amba by a night assault. The King was killed in the melee. 

This news produces a great excitement in London. A meeting is 
called at Exeter Hall, violent speeches are made of rather afnasal 
character, and a large sum of money raised to prosecute the Commander- 
in-Chief, and all the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the 
British army for murder. 

Jan. 19 —The report that King Tbeodore had been killed is en- 
tirely destitute of foundation. 

August 1, 1867.— There is a rumour that the British Government 
have determined to send an expedition to Abyssinia to effect the release 
of the captives. 

August 3, 1867. — ^The rumour that the British Government intended 
sending an expedition to Abyssinia is entirely destitute of foundation. 

These two telegrams have been delayed in transmission, but we 
give them as they appear to be of as much value as others we have 
published lately. — ^E d, 

** VoUa^comm on ecrit Phistoire 


LESSONS BY JUDGE LUSH. 

It would be with the greatest pain that we should announce that 
three men were flogged the other day at Leeds, but for the fact that 
they were a triplet of brutal ruffians convicted of karotting. That fact 
substitutes for pain satisfaction, if not pleasure, if auy rascals, having 
stolen Punch, happen to read him, it may profit them to know that 
Henry Camprell, aged 31, hawker ; Samuel Hirst, 26, mechanic ; 
and. William Casey, 17, labourer, received the reward of cruelty in 
their sensitive skins, on Wednesday last week, at Leeds Gaol. The 
spectacle was instructive. Every savage ought to have seen it. The 
advantage of witnessing it was, indeed, conferred on, though confined 
to, a select party of blackguards. “ The flogging,” says a report of 
that operation, ‘'took place in the presence of the governor, the 
surgeon, and other officials, besides whom a few prisoners who had 
been refractory.” Erom refractory they have probably become sub- 
missive, for what they saw was calculated to effect that alteration in 
their demeanour ; — 

“ Eacli of the victims received twenty-four lashes on the bare back, the use of 
the whip being intrusted to two stalwart warders of the gaol who have had some 
experience iu such duties. * < * The muscular operators with the ‘ cat' played 
its manifold thongs with a merciless good will The first culprit who was brought 
out and hound hopelessly with outstretched limbs to the * scratch ’ was Hia^T ; 
then. Casev, who groaned and struggled desperately, trying to release himself from 
the ligatures ; and then Campbell, who is a returned convict, and had on a former 
occasion smarted under the knotted lash.” 

It may be hoped the “ two stalwart warders ” contrived to produce 
an imi^ression on Mr. Campbell, which “ less muscular operators ” 
had faded to make. As for Mr. Casest : — 

“ When Casey was taken into custody he remarked, * I heard you were after me, 
and I was tired, so I give myself up, and I don’t care for the time if they don’t 
warm my back.” 

Mr. Casey’s back was, however, warmed, and doubtless be has 
been made to “ care,” at least. To that extent, if no further, we may 
conclude that Mr. Hirst was also affected by the “scratch” as the 
reporter playfully calls it, to receive which he was bound to the 
triangle. The thanks of Society are due to Mb. Justice Lush, who 
sentenced these garotters to be flogged, and also to the Leeds prison 
authorities, who appointed two “stalwart warders” and “muscular 
operators ” to flog them, 

Au exemplary improvement, however, on flogging garotters in a 
gaol-yard, would be flog^g them on the stage of a low theatre, where 
the performance is usually a representation of the criminal drama, and 
they might be brought on and flogged between the acts. 


A STREET BALLAD FOR THE CITY- 

’Tis of a serious burglary, no robbing a mere till, 

On Mr. Walker’s premises, watchmaker of Cornhill ; 

When taken into custody, upon the thieves were found 
In cash two hundred and forty, and in notes four hundred pound. 

Three thousand pounds* worth, more than that, they stole and took 
away. 

To prosecute them. Walker had a thousand odd to pay. 

The robbers being tried and cast, the cash which they did bone 
One of the thieves acknowledged to be Mr. Walker’s own. 

Two hundred pounds and forty being thus entitled to, 

The City Walker asked to give him hack his rightful due. 

“ Walker 1 ” the City made reply, “There ’s fifty— all the rest 
Is forfeit to hhe Sheriffs and the Corporation chest.” 

The Sheriffs they have sacked well nigh six hundred pounds of swag ; 
Much good it does them chiefly when folks plundered felons lag. 

The burglars who robbed Walker, penal servitude ’s their lot ; 
Possession of their booty have the jolly Sheriffs got. 

A Sheriff I should like to be of famous London Town ; 

For if so be that in the world I ever did come down, 

I’d keep a marine store-shop, with black doll ontside displayed; 

And should have lots of stolen goods to set me up in trade. 


■WMcli Is It P 

A NOVEL in a new monthly Magazine is advertised under the title of 
All for Creect. Is this a mirarmt, or is the fiction the production of a 
High Church pen? 


PRIEST AFTER PARSON; 

OR, BETTERING THE INSTRUCTION. 

A Bucks Parson having been triumphantly acquitted by his Local 
Bench of the charge of cruelty to animals, for pouring turpentine over 
the hind-quarters of a dog, a certain Priest (who is at the same time a 
publican, and let us add, presumably, a sinner) has (we learn from the 
papers) been charged with trying on the same game with a cat, and, has 
also been acquitted— though we do not find that the Bench endorsed 
their acquittal by a testimonial to the humanity of the accused, as 
they did in the case of the Parson. What is sauce for goose is sauce 
for gander. When Parson is allowed to turpentine a stray dog, Priest 
could hardly be punished for applying the same mild stimulant to an 
encroaching cat. But Priest ought to insist on the same measure from 
the Bench as was meted by them to Parson, and may fairly complain 
that the Magistrates have not assured him, as they assured his prede- 
cessor Parson, that he left the Court without the slightest stain on his 
character for humanity. 

In this case, evidence was given that the cat went mad from pam, 
and that its owner, unable to endure the sight of its sufferings, drowned 
it. This was premature, according to Turweston'experience._ The cat 
was not mad, only lively, and would soon have got over its turps- 
ichorean excitement. 

Mr. Punch would beg leave to propose a new illustration of the 
odious law of comparisons for the Bucks XTnpaad, as follows 

Bench Turp-is. 

Turweston Parson .... Turp-ior. 

Hemel-Hempstead Priest . Turp-issimus. 

And would suggest, at the same time, on the authority of the Bucks 
Unpaid, a new rendering of the stale Latin adage, Nem repmtefmt 
turpmmus"’--*"'Sifohoij need repent of using any quantity (ff turpen- 
tine ”-^on dog or cat. 

It is a v^ar error to suppose it hurts. It only busters, bums, aim 
scarifies. When Bucks Beaks, and Bucks Priests and Parsons, are 
pachydermatous to satire, wrath, or ridicule, Bucks dogs and cats 
nave no business to wince under turpentine. 

Woman’s Crucial Test.— Cross Looks. | 



A BAD BARGAIN. 

No Watbii !— And aftek having Rented a Stkeam, and Thavelded Five Hundred Mides, tqo ! I 


ENTOMOLOGICAL EINEEY. 

Ladies wlio are fond of studying the fashions Trill feel grateful if 
■we call their attention to the following, which appeared the other day, 
among other news from Paris, in a fashionable paper ; — 

“ As rogards hats, these are of every variety of shape, from the cavalier hat "with 
the hrim coquettishly looped up on one side, to the Japanese kind— X'ound, and with 
a boss, in the centre, not unlike a circular shield. When made of some light>colonrcd 
straw they are usually trimmed with wreaths of flowcis ; when of dark straw or 
velvet, 'with feathers and gilt ornaments— not in the form of floral sprigs merely, 
hut of yachts, rifles, horses’ heads, swallows, butterflies, cockchafers, and oven 
toads.” 

Everybody knows the Trench are fond of eating frogs, but one 
hardly would have dreamt that they would take to wearing toads. 
Sweet are the uses of prosperity ; for in order to dress fashionably, 
people must be somewhatiprosperous. “The toad, ugly and venomous," 
when used by way of ornament, is doubtless thought by some ladies a 


, Now^fiiat reptiles and insects ate fasbionableKomaments, toads and 
cockohMe'rs" will be followed by centipedes and cockroaches. Newts 
and blmdworms will be used to decorate the bonnet, and daddy-long- 
legs will'be worn entwined in the back hair. Ladies will be seen with 
a smile upon their lips, and, after the fashion of the Euries, with some 
snakes upon their brow. Ohigmns a la Medusa will be the mode Tn,th 
the bean monde ; and instead of dropping hair-pins, as they now do so 
continually, young ladies will bestrew a ball-room TTith blackbeetles, 
or be heard' beggmg their partner to look for a lost grasshopper, or to 
piek xm the large spider just shaken from their hair. 

It 0063 not much surprise us that something besides cockchafers 
should be worn by way of ornament, as we jBnd is now the fashion 

**Hatg of this description are almost invariably worn with short or long veils, 
the ‘latter arranged in knots or hows ; and if the wearer be young, with a bright 
blue or cherry-coloured * swtv©r-«ioi, jewM homvM * tied under the chignon.’* 

The longer the veil the better, and the thicker too, we fancy, when 
ladies take to wearing toads and beetles on their hea^. But the 
" Mow-me-young-man " must be a needless bit of finery, Why, not 


only the young men, but all the street-boys also -would run after a girl 
who carried toads upon her head. Tastes differ, we all know : but one 
would fancy that a father who had any sense about him would give his 
daughters a good earwigging if they bedecked themselves with insects. 
A girl who took to wearing a blackbeetle in her hat might be looked 
upon as having, too, a bee in her bonnet ; and if she went out with a 
tea in her ear, she would only get what a wise papa would give her. 


Good News for Erin, 


*‘Thc Lord Hayor or Dublin' waa entertained last evening in tbe Music Hall 
Belfast by the Prc.sbytcrians in return for bis hospitality to the Qonoral Assembly 
when in Dublin. The Moderator occupied the chair.” 

The right man for Ireland, with its parties and factions, its fights 
and squabbles, is discovered at last — tbe Moderator. Long may 
the light of this ” Moderator " shine in Ireland ! 


Tlxe Frog and tlie Bull, 

** Mutato nomine de C — 
Fabula narratur.” 

To grow* an Ox the Erog did blow 
Himself in vain to bursting full ; 
And Canterbury does just so, 
laying to match the Papal Bull. 


A DEOACT EOB SCm mOOMS. 


Loed Beod&ham has issued what he considers his death-bed warn- 
ing, to the elTeot that the political future of the country depends on 
our making a clean sweep of bribery and corruption at elections. A 
very pretty piece of clean-sweeping indeed, for the old broom to leave 
the new ones ! 

A Joint Lndertakixg.— “The London Clerks' Club (Limited.)" 


^ Coon^ of Middlesex, at the Priatijur Offices of Mesars. nradharr. PTsn», ft Co., Xo^ard 
Street, m the Precinct of W hitefiiars , m the dty of London, and Pahltohed by him at No, 8«, Ple^ Street, in the Parish of SLalde, City of London — Satckdat , Ocxoaaa 19, 1887. 
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“IT'S AN ILL WIND,” &o. 

OuB Abtist takes Advantage of the dtter Pbostbation of the foob 
SICK Passengers, and fills his Sketch-Book. 


TAKE IT EASY. 

(bi one of the old school) 

Take it easy, take it easy, 

Let the Brutes do what they will ; 

Take it easy, take it easy. 

Take it cool and easy still ? 

Take it easy, &c. 

What if Eenians do release men 
Prom the ’busses of the Crown, 

And both people and policemen 
In our open streets shoot down ? 

Take it easy, &c. 

What if Artisans, conspiring, 

Bob each other of their tools, 

Bravos, too to murder hiring 
Those who won’t obey their rules ? 

Take it' easy, &c. 

What if Boughs rule legislation, 

(Boast they do might 1 remark ?) 

By seditious demonstration 
In the streets and in the Park ? 

Take it easy, &c. 

Though the State succumb to Potter, 
Though it knuckle down to Beales, 

With the pick-purse and garotter 
In the rabble at their heels. 

Take it easy, &c. 

All the other leading nations 
Of the world of late have known 

Tumults, wars, aud devastations ; 

Shall they not befall our own ? 

Take it easy, &c. 

We may have to stand invasion, 

If we ever go to war ; 

No concern need that occasion, 

While we smoke a mild cigar. 

Take it easy, &c. 


Newington Butts. — ^The ritual parsons of St. Matthias. 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 

" A Pastoral Staff presented to the Bishop of Cape Town.^’ 
What ’ll he do with it ? Is it for defence or defiance P Does it mean 
one for Dr. Colenso on the head if he attacks Dr. Gray, or is it a 
call to the first mentioned prelate to “ Come on! ” It is a frightful 
prospect for “the poor distracted Church of Natal if Gray and 
Colenso, like May and December, “ can never agree.’’ 

The best pastoral staff a Bishop can have is an efficient body of 
Clergy : but this remark was not made at the Church Congress. 

The question of the Dress of a Rural Dean occupied the attention of 
the Ritualists, though strangely omitted in the published reports. 

Mr. Perry was of opinion that a Rural Dean oughtto wear a straw hat. 

The Bishop of Capetown thought that perhaps a chaplet of fiowers 
in spring would be most suitable. (Cheers.) , , ^ 

Mr. Machonochib (of St. Alban’s, Holbqrn) thought the chaplet 
might be adopted if the congregation desired it. (Applause.) 

Archdeacon Denison said he wanted to come straight at the 
question. A chaplet or no chaplet for the Rural Dean? If an essen- 
tial to Rural Deanery (laughter) let him have the chaplet ; if not, not. 
He (the Dean) had always refused to take his faith fpm Act of Parlia- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) The Privy Council had decided the most im- 
portant case practically against his views of essentials. Did that alter 
his views ? No. (Applause.) You might take a horse to the well, 
but you couldn’t make him drink. { Laughter ^ The Privy Council 
had asserted years ago in the Gorham case that there was no necessity 
for a clergyman to be orthodox on the subject of Baptism, Did that 
alter his opinion? No. Or any one else’sP No? That 
which he claimed for himself, he was, lie regretted to say, obliged 
to allow to^ others ; so that anyone in authority could teach just 
what they liked on this subject, and no one could interfere with 

them. If he was a Rural Dean, he should wear a- 

(Here the President's bell tinkled, and the venerable gentleman sat 
down. He whispered, in rather a loud tone, the rest of his speech 
to a clergyman sitting next him, until called to order. 


Mr. Bbresford Hope thought the dress should be a straw hat, 
smock frock, and cope (khe ancient cappa) for wet weather. 

The subject then dropped. , 

The question as to now to pronounce Honolulu, was next taken 
up; but there being some difficulty in getting the word out, the 
President’s bell tinHed before the speaker had arrived at the second 
syllable. 

Subject dropped. 

LIQUOR AND LONGEYITY. 

The atg Press quotes, as below, a manuscript on parchment attached 
to an ancient painting, removed in 1803 from the old Bull Inn, 
Bishopsgate : — 

" Portrait of Mr. Van Horn, a HamTjurg merchaut. Belonged to a club called 
‘The Amicable Society,’ held at the Bull Inn, Bishopsgate Street, for period s 
twenty-two years. During the above period he drank 35,680 bottles of wine, which 
makes 2073 dozen and four bottles, averaging at nearly four bottles and a haiy>^ 
day : and did not miss drinking the above quantity but two days— the one of whi^ 
was the burial of his wife, and the other the marriage of his daughter, and lived tOl 
he was ninety years of age. Painted by Mil Hymore, in the year 1743.” 

The biography attached to the portrait of Mr. Van Horn suggests 
the thought tnat a suitable companion picture to it, if in existence, 
would be the likeness of Mynheer Van Dunk; and the pair of 
portraits might be called “The Two Vans.” Those two works of art, 
hung side by side, would serve admirably to adorn the walls of a 
Temperance Hall — observe, not a teetotal one. For Van Dunk was a 
strictly temperate man— be never got drunk, notwithstanding his con- 
sumption of brandy-and-water; aud, as Van Horn lived to be ninety 
years old it is evident that the four bottles of wine which he drank 
daily were not more than was good for him. ... n 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Van Horn forewent his customary allow- 
ance of exhilarating liquor on the day of his wife’s funeral and his 
daughter’s wedding-day. We may conclude that he did not want it, 
because he was jofly enough without, it on the former occasion as well 
I as on the latter. 
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THE GOOD OLD COMIC TIMES. 
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I have reached Shorecliffe, a quiet unobtrusive retreat on a saline estuary, con- 
spicuous for shrimps, sandhills, and salubrity, "with no public rooms^ no entertain- 
ments, no open air music, no vehicles standing for hire, no list of visitors, and, at 
this period of the season, no visitors worth enumeration. 

It is always late when the Ministers of the Crown permit me to take my vaca- 
tion, but I do not complain. Indeed, I can show abundant cause for preferring 
October to August, and harbour (a collier has just put in) no envions feelings 
towards those of my colleagues who change their hats and recruit the vital forces 
earlier in the year. I am a connoisseur in autumnal tints and colours, when I 
can enjoy them from an elevation other than the top of an omnibus in Piccadilly ; 
I think hot weather a piece of mistaken kindness on the part of Nature; I 
am invariably melancholy during the long monotonous summer evening and 
long for winter nights?; at the game of croquet I have never as yet got through 
three successive hoops ; in a tone of compassion I am told that the birds are getting 
wild and shy— “ what matter, what matter,” as it is not in my recollection that I 
ever fired a gun off in my life ; sea-bathing is not to be thought of since sharks 
have been found prowling in English waters, and rowing and sailing and deep-sea 
fishing are as far above my abilities as throwing the hammer or jumping in a 
sack. Unencumbered, therefore, with guncases and sporting tackle, I got into 
an empty Department — I mean compartment, excuse the lapsus, it is hard to for- 
get the language of olfice — at King’s Cross, armed against sleep and weariness with 
a sheaf of all the Comic Journals of the current week, and found the train 
slackening speed at Pauiborough (why did I think of Mr. Whaluby, M.P., when 
its cathedral towers came in view ?) before I had finished their perusm. Handing 
the bundle over to the American Bishop who had just joined me (modest prelate, 
to travel second class !) fresh from Congress and Wolverlambton, I fell a-thinking— 
I got up again immediately and sustained no injury— as we passed the *" Adam- 
antine Clinker Works” (explanation thankfully received), of that golden age, some 


regret the interruption of my train of thought, but I am 
soon repaid. My eye falls on the column headed State 
of Trade,” and under Birmingham I see a reference to the 
commercial transactions of that town with the River Plate. 
The Elver Plate / The discovery of that distant stream was 
of some consequence to button-moulders, and lamp-manu- 
facturers, and tin-plate workers ; but the jokers, and jesters, 
and punsters who have navigated its prolific waters must 
by this time have amassed a fortune to which the profits 
of a pubKc-house or a patent medicine are trivial in com- 
parison. Long may the Plate replenish our dinner- 
plates ! 

The B{u)oy at the Norel The Cove of Cork! Selsey 
Bill! Great Triumvirate ! Of what a long line of illus- 
trious jokes have ye been the progenitors! Nor is the 
family conection extinct ; generations yet unregistered will 
snigger at the humours which other quills and other steels 
will extract from your exhaustless reservoirs. 

I have merely skirted my subject, and shall not now go 
deeper into it, but as the baker has this moment called with 
the daily supplies of twists and oveu-bottoms, I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of fancying the supreme satisfac- 
I tion of the man who first appreciated the capabilities of 
that interrogative line, Tell me, where is Fancy hred ?^^ — 
only to be equalled liy his bliss, who once in your pages, 
Mr. Pmich, delivered that celebrated piece of advice To 
Persons about to Marry,” which has no doubt been claimed 
for every great wit of the past quarter of a century. 


living and dead. 


IfouR Exiled OoNTRinaTOK. 


P.S. I shall remain at Shorecliffe until the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs summon me back to their Annual Entertain- 
ment in the Guildhall. 


ANNIE’S ANSWER TO PUNCH. 

Believe me if all those extravagant charms. 

Which sweeten existence in Town ; 

Could be tasted again, minus fears and alarms, 

I would sacrifice all for The Gown : 

When the candle is lit at both ends it will burn 
Par too fast to be good for the brain, 

Which must toil to replenish the waste at each turn, 
’Till all pleasure is balanced by pain. 

Believe me, if school accounts when they are cast, 
Add up wrong, you must right them alone ; 

Eor ’tis true that I never, in days that are past. 

Could successfully manage my own. 

But though fiction insists that a clergyman’s wife 
Must take half this professional care, ^ 

Prom a practical view of the species in life 
I find out that such spouses are rare. 

And though London is loved at this moment at heart, 
’Tis the friends, not the “ drums ” I regret ; 

And our feelings will still be as kindly apart 
As then when we constantly met. 

While:as for the Hfe I shall lead in the West, 

(My creed is as bright as it’s true). 

The life I am leading is always the best, 

And I’ll willingly lead it with you. 


adays, when much washing, and sifting, and riddling must be gone through 
before some scattered grains can be collected barely sufficient to procure cigars 
and a few other necessaries for the gangs of assiduous workmen. 

I will illustrate my meaning by a few examples, for pudding is always better than 
precept. Imagine the emotions of the man who first thought of The Master 
of the Bolls as a good subject for comic manipulation. An arsenal of jests ! a 
laboratory of jokes I He must have gone about his daily business with a secret 
joy in his heart, and returned to his mansion at nightfall a proud and happy rate- 
payer, hurrying to pen and paper with a feverish fear lest his great discovery should 
be anticipated. Years have passed since a shaft was first sunk into that mine, 
and rich and thiok^ must have been the lode, for to this day the indefatigable 
Jooaster still works it— is still partly dependent for his bread on the Master of the 
Rolls (observe the iu^nuity with which I have succeeded in kneading in my i 
little contribution to the jocular literature of the Rolls). | 

I envy the man who has a hundred thousand pounds left him unexpectedly, ^ 
I envy the man who finds coal fields on his patrimonial estate, I envy the man 
who marries the idol of his youth, but far more do I envy the lucky man to whom 
' A Flam Cook first disclosed herself as a facetious novelty. A culinary fortune not 
yet boiled away ! A rich banquet, meats jfrom which will still be hashed up and 
set before a long-suffering public Many a Jester has made a handsome thing 
out of that plain cook (observe again how I have to dish up a little some- 

thing of my own). 

‘ I take the paper offered me in barter by the American Prelate ; for a moment I 


THE SCAPPOLD AND TEE STAGE. 

Ax execution is sometinaes called a tragedy. Such, 
indeed, would seem literally to have been the one that 
took place the other day at Horsemonger Lane Gaol Of 
the principal character in the scene then and there enacted, 
a reporter says 

** He walfcod up the steps Icvlinif to the with a firm step, 

Whett h© arrived at the top he howati twim to the ttjnow^, and a mtX 
liiiuy of the peraons iiaaomblod chot'rc i ivud clipped ilicir huuds." 

Great is the effect of a bow on the British Pablic. It 
seldom fails to procure applause, whether for fiddler, 
speechifier, or player. Per a criminal about to be hanged 
for murder it wins cheers and clapping of hands. So, how- 
ever, it has often done for many a malefactor who has 
murdered Skaxs?eare. 


bradeoud bereaved. 

Mull has lost the Bradford Election, . Bradford may 
indeed exclaim, I have lost My-all 1 ” 
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GRUNTS OVER THE FIRST QOLUMN. 

,11^ f i , ITH mucli prettiness comes 

\ l\ iv into a marriage annonnce- 

ll V%' M' si lllHfel Ml, BL. ^ ment, now and then, a 

Ij / V ^ ^ jil’iJ It t Djili _ ^ ^ little pet-name. "Matilda 

■! ' • '-i/i!, r Maria (‘Tiny’), youngest 

111" r I '■ i 'i ] daugiiter of,” &c. Quite a 

who, recently married, ap- 
pended in lien of the ordinary "No Cards,” the funereal "Friends at a distance will please 
accept this intimation.” He was a sly young man, and we hope makes his wife laugh. 

Again, what idiotic folk are those who put the lady’s name first, contrary to the spirit 
and meaning of the marriage service ? Seep your twopenny drawing-room politeness out 
of serious business, you boobies. Do you make your parson ask, “ Who giveth this Gentleman 
to he married to this Lady ? ” 

What a comfort to be real Swells ! Then you can say, 

“ On the 3rd, at the Abbey, Lord Brown to the Dowager Marchioness of Jones.” 

Whereas nobodies have to reel out, 

“On the 4ith, at Saint George’s, Hanover Square, W., by the Reverend Martin Luther, 










assisted by the Reverend Melancthon Calvin and 
the Reverend Servetus Savonarola (uncle by 
marriage to the bride, and cousin-in-law to the 
bridegroom respectively), Peter Piper, of 
Pepper Lod^, Peckham, Surrey, youngest son 
of the late Pecker Piper, Esquire, of Cayenne 
Cottage, Capsicum Road, Camberwell, Surrey, 
S., Deputy Assistant Packer in Her Majesty’s 
Customs, and great-nephew to the late Reverend 
Jedediah Grumps, for many years pastor of the 
Independent Chapel, Hackney, to Esther 
Vashti, third daughter of Ahasuerus King, 
formerly of Black Adder Lane, Tower Hill, E.C., 
but now of Pelargonium Villas, Caledonian 
Road, Copenhagen House, Islington, N., dumb- 
founder, and of Mrs. King, nee Perkins, daughter 
of Barclay Perkins, Esquire, of Hammersmith 
Green. No cards.” 

There was a good paragraph in the papers some 
years back. “Several distinguished families 
have been placed in mourning by the marriage of 
the Marquis of Goldmine.” 

A prudent parent might find her account in 
adding to the usual announcement, Several 
other girls on hand, quite as pretty as the 
bride. No Irish need apply.” 


A SONG ON THE SAFE SIDE. 

About confounded Arians 

0 never talk to me ! 

I shun Predestinarians, 

Tractarians likewise flee. 

No good in Millenarians 

1 ever yet could see. 

Give me the Platitudinarians 

That write themselves D.D. 

Some folks are Sabbatarians, 
With whom I don’t agree. 

I hold with no sectarians. 
Baptist or Methodee. 

Like not the Latitudinarians, 
Because they think too free : 
But I love the Platitudinarians 
That write themselves D.D. 


FORGERIES OF THE FAIR. 

The following item of last week’s news should be a warning to 
young men : — 

** A journeyman mason, agod twenty-two, committed suicide two days ago ‘by- 
jumping from the top of a house on which he was at work. ^ The cause of this rash 
act was a discovery he had made on the day after' his wedding that his wife had a 
glass eye.” 

In this age of personal impositions, whosoever thinks of marrying 
should first endeavour to ascertain as well^ as he can if the features, 
and the other physical attractions of bis intended wife are real. A 
chignon may he said to be a harmless forgery, though there is often 
more in it than mere frmdr-gre^arines to wit — and perhaps much else 
that comes with it from the penitentiary and^ the deadhouse. But one 
counterfeit leads to another, and the transition is easy from false hair 
to false ears, made out of gutta percha. and said to be worn by some 
girls, who may be thought to have sufficiently long ears at ^y rate of 
their ovm. It is also credibly reported that busts consisting of the 
same material have been exhibited at fashionable balls with an unre- 
serve which is illusory. Ladies are now very commonly as sophisticated 
as tea and sugar and other groceries, There is no saying how much of 
the female frame may not be factitious. Many a seemingly fair crea- 
ture is, from the crown of her head to the sole of her foot, a series of 
shams, as Mr. Garitle would say, with here and there a windbag. 

“Catch a weasel asleep,** says the proverb ; but so a youth, or indeed 
any other man, if any other man would now dream of marrying, should 
endeavour to catch ner whom he is inclined to wed. He should then 
test Ms enchantress as the witch-flinders in the reign of our Solomon 
used to try their witches, by thrusting pins and needles into those 
portions of her form which he suspects of being artificial. If she wake, 
so ; if not, let her sleep on. It would be by no means a superfluous 
caution for him to take some opportunity of pinching the fourth finger 
of her left hand, lest, having married he^ he should find that he had 
put the. ring on an , india-rubber one. In that case, however, would 
the marriage hold good ? A near-sighted, or colour-blind man, if he 
doesn’t look sharp before marriage, may find himself tethered to a 
female who has been fool enough to get herself made beautiful for ever. 


There is one sure way of detecting the beauty of those who have been 
so beautified. Set them heartily laughing*~-that is, if you can, for it is 
no easy matter to make such simpletoua laugh. No wit will do it— 
take them to see So-and-so’s farce — their laughter will crack their 
enamel. 

There was once a time when young men would have derided the 
idea of not knowing whether or no their sweethearts were painted. 
Sweethearts now are anachronisms; if, in these days, a fellow presumed 
to woo a young lady in the old fashion, she would kick him. But 
nobody but the veriest muff could ever have been capable of being 
taken in with a glass eye 

is not in the white,’ said Mrs. Wadmait. My Undo Toby looked -with 
might and main into the pupil.” 

Any lover, or suitor with as much in him like love as the apathetic 
serenity of our modern youth will admit of, would, at least on some 
occasion or other, have done what Uncle Tohy did, and, all the rather 
for being perfectly cool, have observed whether or no the pupil con- 
tracted. 


Henry "W. Iowa to A. C. London. 

“ To my Pan-Anglican compeers,” 
(Writes parting I.O.WA), 

“ I owe a debt of gratitude. 

Which I can ne'er repay. 

As I can’t pay, from 1.0. WA ! 

Accept this I.O.IJ. — 

That ritual poison England’s Church, 
If unchecked, will undo.” 


: Most SoRUPULOUS.—We know a man who keeps such a strict watch 
over his tongue, that he. will not even allow Mmself to talk against 
Time. 

Aspect op the Political HoRiisoN U? Austria.— R^ e^ssferons. 





THE SPECULiiTOIl ON THE SEASONS. 

I LOTB the Spring ! It brings to mind 
Those young souls, green and fair. 

In which whatever we plant, we find 
Takes root, and fruit doth bear. 

When loosed from Winter’s checks and chills. 
The small birds strain their throats ; 

Square their accounts with mutual bills. 

And fiing about their notes. 

I love the Summer, when the Earth, 

Like a prospectus glows, 

With flowery hues, defying dearth, 

And scent per scent bestows : 

I love the Summer, with its sun, 

That warns us to make hay ; 

Banks, upon which ’tis safe to run, 

Eields, dividends that pay. 

I love not Autumn, when the trees 
Besume cash-payments all, 

Their golden treasures, on the breeze. 

In Earth’s lap letting fall. 

Till gold, a drug, in discontent, 

Heaped in bank-cellars lies. 

And discotmt^s down at two per cent,' 

And don’t seem like to rise I 

I love not Winter, when both skin 
And speculation’s cold ; 

When snort-date bills come quicker in. 

And frost of stocks takes hold. 

When nature, markets to perplex, 

A bankrupt seems to stand, 

And only gives post-dated cheques 
To answer our demand. 


AMEEICAN BEGGAEDOM. 

Punch studies all the American newspapers. Hence the mingled 
CTandeur and jocosity of his style. The last American journal which 
Ee has studied is the JPUladelphia Enquirer, in the advertising columns 
whereof he finds something to note. This is a circular in behalf of a 
gentleman named Pbstee, whom his friends purpose to run for 
Alderman” for a region called Roxborough. Run for Alderman does 
not mean that the civic candidates race each other for the honour ; 
this would scarcely be aldermanly. It only means that Me. Pestbe is 
to be put up for election. And he is recommended for these reasons 

** 1. Because he is good hearted, and a freo giver to all worthy objectff. 

** 2. Ho in the widow’s friend. 

3. He ia a friend to the poor man. 

“ 4. You can trust him to collect money for you ; you wUl bo sure to get It. 

5. Ho was the soldier's friend when at the front. 

6. He is a friend to all the churches, without distinction of name or creed, ' 

** 7. His office is situated in the centre of Boxborouah, where It is convenient. 

“8. He is a sober, hard-working man, and minds his own business.’" 

We are not quite so plain-spoken as this in England, though a good 
many elections are decided upon grounds like those on which Mb. 
Pbstbe’s fame reposes. Out of these eight reasons six set forth that 
he is good to Mendicants. Objects beg of him. Widows beg of him, 
Poor Men beg of him, Tou beg him to beg for you, Soldiers beg of him. 
Preachers beg of him— and his office, seventhly, is convenient for all 
these Beggars* The appeal throws some light on American elections, 
but we assure our Philadelpbian friends (in England we dare proclaim 
national weaknesses) that if a large number of our own election 
addresses were translated into plain English, they would not be so 
very unlike the testimonial to Mk, 


Ai! Ail 

Tm Prench correspondent of the Mormnp S(ar^ vezr amusing 
gossip, ^ the bye— says that Mn. Houe, the Spiritufdist, is going ft 
marry Madam Most, of the champagne. Liking the wioe^ we don’t 
like the news. No, no Honote-made wine for os. 




LICENSING DAY. 

to. 0.IT1M. ”Tm BBNOH, MR8. POPS, HIS DSOIBJD THiT POH MTAIH •THE CROSS MYS.’ BOT THIHKS, JOB THE PBiCB OP THE 

NBIGHBOUJaHOOD. TOD HAD BETTER CONSENT TO GIVE DB ‘ THE THREE CROWNS.’ ” 
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COMMUNICATED » 

Bs, that must be a pleasant 
word for the Erench jour- 
nalist. The Government 
of Erance (we don^t mean 
to be personal) says that 
he insists on being allowed 
to insert, gratis, in any 
journal, any contradiction 
of a statement, or regula- 
tion of an argument that 
displeases him. The news- 
paper editor is compelled 
to publish that he has not 
told the truth, or that he 
cannot reason properly. 

Let us be aware of the 
value of our own exemp- 
tion from such a rule. 
That is, our present ex- 
emption. When Beales, 
PoTTEE, and Beoadhead 
are kings, we shall pro- 
bably be treated much as 
the Erench journalists are. 
Meantime we are not 
obliged to insert Govern- 
ment articles. 

But suppose we were. 

And suppose a tremendously paternal Tory Government were in 
office. 

TO-DAY. TO-MOEEOW. 

We object (says the 2^‘wiw) to the ap- We entirely approve the appointment 
pointment of Lobd Addlbhead an of Lord Adduehead to the Gourt of 
Ambassador to France. _He is a TAan of France. Though his sternness of cha- 
nmiability but of notorious incapacity, racter may occasionally be in excess, his 
and he does not even know the language masterly inteUect, combined with his 
of those to whom he is accredited. perfect knowledge of everything French, 

makes him the right man in the right 
place, 

Itmust be owned (says the DaiZyJTfiws) We must not omit a tribute to the 
that the mystification for which a dis- happy and lucid mode in which the 
tinguished Member of the Government Oblanobldor of the Exchequer has 
is famous has extended to his national tabulated our finance. A child could 
balance-sheets, from which it is impos- proudly prove from the accounts just 
sible to say whether England has ari issued that its beloved country prospers 
ample surplus, or is in hopeless impe- grandly under the careful and beneficent 
cuniosity. Administration now in office. 

Withoutbeingdesiroustobe too severe A great deal too much fuss has been 
(says the Fast) on the foUies of some made, to our thinking, aboutthe cat-races 
foolish young men of rank and wealth, at the Carlton No cruelty was practised 
we must suggest that they might find a on the animals, which enjoyed the fun 
better and more humane means of getting as much as anybody, and the stakes did 
rid of their superfluous energy than in not exceed a few thousands which simply 
racing terrified cats round the hall of the changed hands among a few young men 

Carlton Club. of position. 

Having never been wrong (says the It can scarcely be necessary for us to 
Advertiser) in any of our predictions, ter- say that what Dean Milman has called 
restrial or celestial, we state with confi- a droam of Jewish fanaticism has never 
dence (vaUmt qmntum) that the 1st of been mentioned by us as a fact to be 
April will not have passed away before accomplished, or that we anticipate any 
the Millennium shall have been brought important changes this year except the 
about, through the efforts of this Journal, enactment of more stringent laws re- 
and the shimng virtues of the Licensed garding those enemies of the public, the 
Victuallers. Licensed Victuallers. 

The Earl of Gabblbmore (says Punch) The Earl of Gabblemore was bom 
misunderstands what he hears, and there- deaf and dumb, 
fore spoils it in repetition. 

How would you like that sort of thing, gentlemen journalists ? Well, 
you. may come to it, or it may come to you. 


PHOTOGBAPHIC CHARITI. 

Thanks to the great kindness of the London Stereoscopic Company^ 
some photographic groups have recently been published of the actors 
who took part in the amateur performances to help the Bennett Eund. 
People who were good enough to go to these performances may like 
to have a souvemr to remind them of the event : and people, who by ill 
luck were conspicuous for their absence, are advised to get these pho- 
tographs to gloss over the fact. Mr, Punch's innate modesty forbids 



purcihased : except that any one who buys them will be doing a kind 
act, as all the profits of their sale will be added to the Eund. 


A Hint to Young Paesons.— Stoles, Chasubles, Dalmatics, Copes, 
Albs, et id genus omne-^dk wj bad in-vestment. 


A MESSAGE EEOM GULLY^S GHOSL 

(From a Superstitious Correspondent^ 

As yon are a thorough disbeliever in Spiritualism I send yon the 
following account of a siance^ which you may rely upon as perfectly 
authentic. 

We, myself and others, including the Medium, seated ourselves at a 
table in the usual manner. In a few minutes the Medium declared 
that an invisible fist was punching his head, and immediately after- 
wards violent blows — one, two !— resounded on the table. The name 
then spelt out with the alphabet was " Jack Gully.” 

The spirit said he had .been Member for Pontrefact, and was now in 
one of the higher spheres. He dictated the following communication : 
— wish to speak about boxing, because the fight there was to have 
been the other day didn’t come off. We cultivate the noble art of 
self-defence here, but only spar. Prize-fighting is unknown in the 
spiritual world, except in the lower spheres. As practised on your 
earth it is bad. You see that by the number of ruffians which a prize- 
fight attracts. Where the crows flock together you may know there 
is carrion. The spectators of prize-fights are no doves ; though there 
may be pigeons among them. They are all more or less a lawless lot. 
Why ? Simply because prize-fighting is illegal. If it were allowed, a 
better kind of people would go to see it. Trying to suppress it is no 
use. You couldn’t put it down except by punishments that public 
opinion won’t sanction. You had better tolerate what you can’t 
hinder. Legalise prize-fighting, and regulate it. There would be no 
harm in it within proper limits ; a mere trial of strength, of skill, and 
endurance of a few bruises. Then it would be little if any worse than 
a rowing-match, or any other struggle attended with a little punish- 
ment. Permit it then, under conditions. Let there be surgeons to 
say when the men ought to stop, seconds responsible for throwing up 
the sponge, and policemen to back the seconds and keep order. Then 
yon would never have two fellows pounding one another’s mugs into 
jelly. You would have no fatal results. Eights would come off openly, 
in the face of day ; railway-trains would no longer convey packs of 
villains by stealth to witness them ; and railway-stations would not any 
more be occupied occasionally by mobs of outrageous roughs, garot- 
ters, rogues, and vagabonds rampant, having it all their own way. 
Encourage the lower orders to use the fist instead of the knife and the 
revolver. Give pugilists the ehance of being respectable men, like I 
was, though I say it that shouldn’t. I fought my way up in the world, 
not altogether with my fists ; and so I have here, where I am. Others 
might do the same. Tom Cribb is with me ; also Tom Spring and 
Tom Sayers, hand in hand. Their message to you is “ Brotherly 
love.” Yonder is Mr. Jackson having a set-to with Lord Byron. 
There are other spirits present in various stages of training, Pact. 
Good night. 

HOW THEY SPEND TEEIB HOLIDAYS. 

Lord Russell is employed in giving a number of Reform Banquets 
to himself, at which he privately proposes his own health as the author 
of the measure of 1832, and prime mover and supporter of the Bill 
of 1867. 

Mr. Disraeli is having a very merry time of it, being every day 
enga^d in laughing in his sleeve at the success with which he made 
high Tories vote like Radicals— for keeping him in office. 

Mr. Bright is making elegant extracts from the poets, for embel- 
lishing his speeches when Parliament next meets. By a happy thought 
the other day he hit upon the following 

“ Lowe, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind," &c. 

He will (mote this in the next debate on national education, pointing a 
scornful Imger at the Honourable Member for Galue. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne is reading his Jest Book, with a view to 
cracking jokes upon all possible occasions, suitable or not. To improve 
his mind still farther, he, the other day, devoted very nearly half an 
hour of his valuable time to perusing a few lines of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Modem Painters^ that he may know something of Art before again he 
ventures to speak ill of it. 

Serjeant Gaselee is engaged in taking lessons in geography, and 
has already made such progress that he knows where Abyssinia is. 

Mr. Beales, M.A., is prophetically musing on the glorious career 
of Mr. Beales, M.P. ifils ambitious visions culminate in a view of a 
Short Parliament, elected yearly by the ballot, and dissolved by the 
imperial edict of Protector Beales. 

Lord Westmeath has bought himself a new cap and bells, and 
delights himself by jangling them and making silly speeches upon 
topics far too serious for him ever to discuss. 

Mr. Ayrton is employed in studying things in general, with a view 
to making speeches on ail possible occasions. 

Einaliy, we rejoice with all our heart to hear that Mr. Whallby, 
having by some accident become converted from his errors, has been 
with difficulty restrained from making a penitential pil^image to 
Rome, to perform an osculation of the big toe of the Pope,^ | i 




** Hsec placuit semel : hsec decies ropetita placebit,”— JBTor. 

** Eepeat tlio play oft as you ■will, 

You ’ll find it draw good houses BtUl." 

Since the grouse begaa to die, so few theatres have been opea that 
" a young man froiSa the country,” with a week to spend m town, 
must have been driven to the music halls, in dearth of better recrea- 
tion. There he would hear some “ comic” singing, which, if he had 
I any brains, he would find it hard to laugh at ; and he would see some 
I ill-shaped limbs distorted in a ballet, prohibited by law from having 
any plot in it. While revelling in these auricular and optical delights, 
he might cool his fevered throat by drinking some drugged beer, and, 
if he could afford himself a two-penny cigar/ he might smoke it like a 
lord, proudly conscious that its fragrance was the finest in the room. 

But Loudou is reviving now after its dead season, and managers 
theatrical begin to look akve again. Their novelties, however, are at 
present rather more in promise than performance. We are promised a 
new theatre, as well as some new plays, but as yet the only novelties | 
are new actors in old ones. A not very new piece has been revived at 
the Lyceum, that M-Bbcrteb may instruct us how to play Clmde 
MelnoUe. The Only novelty at the Haymarket has been a new actress 
in Bosalind, and we are now to have the novelty of seeing Lord Dun- 
dreary, The novelty at the Princess’s is our old friend Arrahna-Togue, 
and our old acquaintance Faust, Kmg John, Macbeth, and the Miller and 
his Men, are the novelties at Old Drury. At the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre the haUtuis, like PGndoos, are still devotees of Caste ; while 
as for the New Royalty, that theatre should really be re-christened the 
New Novelty, with such surprising frequency are new pieces produced 
there. Why, Me^Js Diversions saw the light there only just a twelve- 
month since, and the new burlesque, now running on towards its 
thousandth night, was actually first acted there as late hack as last 
Christmas. I 

Novelty is charming; but while such novelties as these are to he 
seen at the West End, one must explore the suburbs in quest of stage 


amusement, and seek an evening’s pleasure in the North or South or 
East. In the North, at Sadler’s Wells, there is a " grand spectacular 
drama,” which possibly might tempt me, but I remember being bored 
by it some half score of years since. At the Surrey, in the South, 
there is really a new play, which really is a novelty in these “reviving ” 
days. Nobodjfs Child! There is somewhat of a smack of grim sensa- 
tion in the name, and I doubt not there is plenty of sensation in the 
piece. But, judging from the playbill, there is more sensation still at 
the Britannia, in the East. ^ Alone in the Firaie^s Lair ! How thrilling 
the words sound ! Britannia rules the waves, and the Britannia is a 
proper place for playing a sea-piece. The wilds of Hoxton surely can 
hardly be less penetrable than those of Abyssinia ; and, as we propose 


savage place. 

Notwithstanding these attractions, let playgoers with brains visit 
the Adelphi, and welcome Mu. Webster after his long absence. He 
is announced “for eight nights only” but all who love good acting 
will hope his health may let him change the eight to eighty. His 
parts in Masks and Faces and in One Touch of Nature are patterns in their 
way, and show how greatly Httle details may heighten the effect of a 
performance. Miss Simms has also returned to the scene of her old 
glories, and plays better, because more naturally, than we have ever 
seen her, 

Proli Pudor ! 

The West Country News says that “proceedings are to be taken 
against a churchwarden, who turned a woman out of church because 
he saw her refreshing herself from a spirit bottle.” There is only one 
set of churches in which her conduct might be extenuated—those by 
Fewgin, 

HISTORY RRPEATENU ITSELF. 

" Take away that Bauble ! ” said Sot TnomB Henry, giving his 
order to the Police, and pointing to the Mace. 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

CFROM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK) 


TABLEAU y.— MY FUliTUY FPJE]NrD-(0o2JTiinrED). 

At the Factory. We enter the first room, where the raw material is, 
in bales. My Sunny Friend, who is perfectly quiet, and preserving a 
most serious demeanour, pulls out a small note-book. He asks, 
sternly, “ What is all this ? ” Thinking that we Ve had enough fun 
already out of our compact about calling him “ My Lord,” I answer, 
omitting the title, that " this is the raw material,” and am going on 
with my explanation, when he stops me sharply, with, " Mr. Inspector, 
you are forgetting yourself when you address me in this manner ; come 
here. Sir : a word with you.” Whereupon the Foreman withdraws to 
a comer, out of earshot, and Grigg says, sotto voee^ to me, “ Look 
here : if ym don’t call me ‘My Lord,’ I’ll have some fun with these 
bales.” I remonstrate. Not feeling, however, perfectly assured that 
he hasn’t at this instant got detonating liquid or crackers or something 
infernal in his pocket, included under his idea of “some fun with the 
bales,” I renew the compact, only begging him not to speak to me in 
such an absurd tone before the ofGlcials. He promises not to use an 
al&urd tone. He asks me, first of dl, if I consider this an absurd tone, 
and squeaks through his nose, to the astonishment of the Foreman, 
who thinks that I am making the noise, when Gbigg says, on seeing 
the Foreman turn round, “ That will do, Mr. Inspector : you may 
think it funny : I do not. ^ Let us proceed.” It is better, I conclude, 
to humour mm, get him interested in the works of the factory, and 
then drop this “ My Lord” business entirely. 

By the way^ he won’t catch me entering into any compact with him 
again. 

In the second room, the young women are hard at work on flax. 
As Inspector, I don’t precisely know what they are doing, so I refer 
Gbigg to the Foreman. The Foreman enters into particulars with 
his Lordship. My Funny Friend becomes serious and interested. 
Exactly what I want. The Foreman will show his Lordship into the 
Graining Department, if his Lordship likes. His Lordship does 
like, ana, preceded by the Foreman, w;e enter ; I coming last. More 
young women mixed up with whizzling machines. The Foreman 
imores me entirely, and gives his explanation like a showman. In 
this room there is a shaft of peat power, I know all about the shaft, 
as, according to the Act, all shafts have to be enclosed, and, conse- 
quently, I am “ up ” in its working. If I allow the Foreman (who is 
generally silent in my presence) to go on like this, I shall lose all my 
official dignity in the eyes of these hands, so I draw Gbigg’s attention 
to the shaft. “This shaft is curious,” I commence, trying to detach 
Mm from the Foreman, and tapping its case with my umbrella. He 
dg^recates interruption on my pari, with Ms hand, and only returns, 
“Mr. Inspector, the Government does not wish you to damage the 
Factory property with your umbrella. I shall make a note” (here 
he writes iu his confounded pocket-book) “that sticks and umbrellas 
be left at the door.” Several young women, attracted by his com- 
manding tone, look up from their work at him, and then at me, and 
two or three smile. I suppose they see through the lest (I hope so), 
and smile, too. My Fanny Friend, observing tMs, immediately becomes 
dipiified, and says, as if much pained, “I am^ sorry to see, Sir” (to me) 
“ the existence of this undue familiarity. This must be farther inquired 
into.” And forthwith he makes another note, while adding, amiably, 
to the Foreman, “ Proceed with your interesting account.” 

The Foreman accedes with malicious pleasure, for I’ve often had to 
snub this man, who connives, I have reason to believe, at the children 
working out of the proper hours. The Foreman explains the shaft. He 
tells his Lordship, that “By the Act,” lookhig at me, “it ’s obliged to 
be incased,” “But,” I say triumphantly, ‘^here’s a place,” about 
half-an-inch square, “where it’s not incased.” “ Well, my Lord,” he 
retorts, [appealing to his LordsMp, “it’s been the same every time 
he’s (meaning me) seen it, and he’s never noticed it before.” Gbigg 
shakes Ms head sorrowfoUy, and makes another note for the Govern- 
ment. As we ’re leaving the room I request him not to go on like 
tMs. He replies that he is perfectly quiet, according to promise ; but 
that I do not call Mm “my Lord.” I give Mm my word I will. 

In the next room, where there is more whirring of reels, and pale 
men keeping a sharp look out for bits of thread, I stop a little hoy 
who is just comi^ out, and to show what my authority really is, ask 
him Ms name. He answers, Thompson. Christian name^ Geobge. 
Age, eight. What hours does he work ? What is he doing in that 
department if he is occupied in the other P What are his meal times ? 
He answers satisfactorily on Ms own account; but I wish to see the 
Entry Book. I turn to ask the^ Foreman for this, but my Funny 
Friend^ and the Foreman have both gone on, haTing in fact left the room 
immediately on my commencmgr my qnesfions, I make up my mind 
to tell Gbigg that ’pon my life it is too bad of Mm. He o^ht to have 
some little regard for my position. I do not come up with them for 
five minutes] at least : when I do it is in the refining room. I stop 
at the door on entering. To my horror, I hear my Funny Friend 


addressing the Superior Female Hands, in the presence of the Foreman, 
thus : “ You have no further complaints to make ? ” “No complaints,” 
says the Forewoman, curtseying. [So, I think to myself, he’s making 
fun of the Foreman. He deserves it: an impudent snob.} “And,” 
continues Gbigg, in a tone of interrogation, “ The Inspector is on the 
whole agreeable, unostentatious, and performs Ms duties in a courteous 
and correlative manner ? ” The Forewoman, who has evidently under- 
stood his meaning as little as he does himself, answers in the affirmative 
as I approach. I hate a row, but I don’t like to let this sort of thing 
continue. The best plan is to propose that as it ’s past luucheon time, 
we had better go home. I say, with mock obsequiousness, so as to let 
the whole room see that the title is all humbug, “My Lord, your 
Lordship’s luncheon waits.” He pretends to be surprised, and asks, 
“ Where have you been. Sir ? What have you been doing ? ” if in 
the past interval of five minutes I had gone in for serious drinking, 
I take no nqtice of this (it is better not), and tell him it is i^ast one. 
His LordsMp asks me, if tMs is the way I allow pleasure to interfere 
with business, and advises me to “ take care.” The Foreman says there 
is nothing more to be seen, and shows us to the grand entrance. 

On leaving, Gbigg turns to me and says before the Foreman, “You 
will be glad to hear Mr. Inspector that you have received a veiy good 
character for sobriety” — sobriety ! ! ! I haven’t a word to say, 1 am 
so utterly astonished—" for sobriety, Sir, from the hands. You will, 
therefore, mt be discharged from your post for the present. Good day.” 

“ Good day, my Lord,” returns the Foreman, and in another second 
we are in the street. 

“ That teas a lark,” says he, directly the gate is shut on us. “ I 
asked Mm all sorts of thmgs about you.” He roars with laughter in 
the street : I beg him, for goodness’ sake to be quiet. I point out to 
him that I shall really have to leave the place in consequence of Ms 
mfernal tomfoolery ; I have no other name for it. He says, “ Non- 
sense ! leave the place 1 They love you— they adore you.” OfP he 

f oes again in another uncontrollable fit of laughter. “ What is it ? ” 
ask. “ Why,” he explains, choking himselt in Ms effort to speak, 
“ the women asserted on their solemn oath that they’d never seen you 
anything but sober, as far as they knew And once more he’s off, 
making such a noise that people turn and laugh too. TMs makes Mm 
worse. The idea strikes him that if you only keep on laughing long 
enough and loud enough in one place you ’ll set all the passers-by 
laugEn^, they’ll go into other , streets laughing, and then the whole 
town will he m convulsions. 

I don’t laugh for one. I leave him. I will wt stand it any longer. 
I walk away as fast as I can from Mm. It is a straight long street, 
and he can keep me in view. I turn for a minute, he is speaking in 
an excited manner to a policeman and pointing to me. On comes the 
policeman, authoritatively, at me. “This gentleman says you’ve got 
ids umbrella^” says the official, rudely, to me. Gbigg arrives. It is 
true, I can’t deny it, I have. I’ve been walking about with it all the 
morning, I give it up to Gbigg. But tMs doesn’t satisfy the police- 
man who hasn’t had such a case in Cokingham for a long time. A 
crowd collects ; the factory hands going to one o’clock dinner are aU 
there. Grigg what he cMls “ squares the peeler ” with half-a-crown, 
borrowed from me, and we take a fly home, Grigg making me get in 
first (which I’m glad to do ; anything for escape) and explaining to the 
crowd that “ the poor gentleman isn’t quite right in his nead,” From 
the window he tefls the populace to give Ms (Gbigg’s) love to “all 
at home” in a general way, and the man drives on rapidly. 

I know,^ from experience, it is no use remonstrating with Gbigg in a 
fly : he will only pretend to cry, or imitate BuncFs squeak. I will try 
my Funny Friend for one evening, when I can talk to [him calmly 
and quietly, and he or I must leave Cokingham to-morrow. 

When we get in, my Great Aunt has fainted twice, in consequence 
of waiting haB-an-hour for lunch— (if her meals are not punctual, she 
collapses)— and Mbs. Buzzibt is fuming and fussing because “it’s 
ail spoiled, and been obliged to he put down again to the fire.” 

Gbigg says it ’s all my fault ; that I would ^ep him in the streets, 
telling him fanny stories, and pointing out all the pretty girls. My 
Aunt nearly faints for the third time|oi2y being recovered by the smell 
of the roast mutton, and Mbs. Buzzybt brings in every dish herself, 
not allowing her little maid to wait as usual, in consequence (I am con- 
vinced) of what she has just heard from Gbigg of me in the new character 
of the Cokingham libertine. He winks at me, hut I am angry. We 
eat, and fall gradually into something like rational conversation. Mbs. 
Buzztby apparently sees reason to alter her opinion with the second 
course, and the little maid brings in the gooseberry-tart. It’s begin- 
ning to rain. Thank goodness, we can’t go out again. No more 
playing the fool in the street. I ’ll give Mm books to read. 


Better Late than Newer. 

The distribution of the Banda and Xirwee prize-money will com- 
mence on the 2^th inst. ! 1 So says a notice in the GhmUe* We wonder 
how many of those entitled to shares have got into the Gazette^ 
before notice of the distribution of prize-money they won ten years 
ago? 




A WOED WITH THE PEEMIEE. 

Come, to say, Lobd Derbt, you don’t need to be told that we like 
ever so many things about you, such as your open-handedness, and 
your oratory, and your Homer, and your plucky but, confound it, 
S1j)WA.ed Geofebey Smith-Stanley, we don’t like your humbug. 
Eow then, you need not look at us in that manner, as if all the blood 
of all the Stajstleys since Joait were a-fire. We defy as much as we 
admire you. Tes, laughing is better, but we don’t know that we are 
going -to laugh with you yet. What do you mean by telling two 
stories at the Manchester banquet the other night? Two— yes, two, 
and in the Eree Trade Hall too, which has been consecrated by 
the performances of Mr. Hunches young men. Ton spoke up for 
your Eeform Act, and declared that such was your confidence in the 
goodness and virtue of the working-men (or “wage-paid men” as you 
called them) that you were sure that the enormous trust that had been 
plaksed in them would be vindicated. Yery well. A good many people 
believe tMs. ? But then you went on to inform these very working- 
men, first that they hearkened to the voice of contemptible leaders, 
and secondly that they shamefully submitted to a tyranny under wMch 
they groaned* - Yery well. A good many persons believe this. But, 
Eewabj) Geovybey, if you will allow us to quote another translator, 

“Had you a thousand mouths, a thousand tdbgues. 

And throats of brass inspired by iron lungs,' 

you could not fuse these two opposite statements into one argument 
that should prove to Mr. launch that you passed your Eeform Act for 
any other than a party purpose. What’s the good of humbugging ? 
Eeceive the assurance of our profound respect. 


Coming Changes. 

One reanlt of the Eeform Bill, some old women seem to fancy, wid 
be that the East End will be the fashionable quarter, and the dwellers 
near May Bair will be popularly talked of as the “Lower Ten 
Thousano.” 


TEULI ALAEMIISIG SACEIFICE ! 

Mb. Wbtalley cannot be accustomed regularly to read the TMeL 
If he were, surely we, or some one or other of our Protestant contem- 
poraries, snould have heard something from the honourable Member 
for Peterborough about the following statement which has actually 
appeared in that journal : — 

“ Another English Zouave has been offered to the recently by the zealous 

exertions of tbo CotrsTicss UK Somjmlbry, and several pious persons oi the Coagre- 
gatioa of St John’s .Church, Bath." 

Another English Zouave offered to the Pobe I Then at least one 
English Zouave must have been offered before. Gracious goodness 1 
How many English Zouaves must the Pobe have bad offered to him P 
Who can tell ? How were those English Zouaves offered to the Pope ? 
As burnt-offerings ? Imagine holocausts of English Zouaves, sacri- 
ficed to the Pope 1 Was their sacrifice an auto da fi got up by the 
Countess be Sommeby and her accomplices ? Or were the English 
Zouaves not heretics roasted against theix will, but fanatical and self- 
devoted papists? On either suppositionHheir immolation must, have 
taken place in seoresy, of course within the walls of a convent. Surely, 
then, here is another reason why the Legislature should lose no time 
in providing for the thorough inspection of all monastic establishments. 
Such is the tenor of a communication which we wonder that we have 
not had from 3 J£b. Whaliey. 


The Bing and it» Brienda. 

Whether barney or funks' 

Put the “ patrons ” in sulks. 
We rejoice that the Skunks 
Have been done by the Skulks. 


Theatbicau.— Miss Menken is to re-appear as Maze^. Play- 
goers ate startled by the bare announcement. 



XMcjc 
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A PASSAGE OF ARMS. 

Hairdresser, “ ’Am ’s very Dry, Sir ! ” 

CustoTMT {who Jcnows what^s coming), ** I like it Dry ! ” 

Havrdresser {after awhile, again advancing to the attach). *Ead ’s very Sctjbyy, 
Sir ! ” 

Customer (stzU caidiously retiring), “Ya-as, I preebb it Scurfy 1” 

\_Assailant gives in defeated. 


THE LITE AND DEATH OP OUEEAGH 
WEEN. 

It was on a merry time, 

When CuRRAGH Wren was yoimga 
So neatly as she danced. 

And so sweetly as she sting ! 

Private Crossbelts won her 
With his coat of red. 

He doffed his cap to Jerny, 

And thus to her he said : 

My dearest Jernt Wren, 

If you will but be mine, 

You shall eat nice Cnrragh-pie, ^ 

And drink nice Ciirragh-wine.' * 

Jenny listened to him. 

And declared her mind : 

“Pretty Mr. Soldier, 

I take your offer hind ” 

His corps it got the route. 

Her soldier marched away. 

Poor Jenny Wren she followed him 
Por all his saying, “ Nay.” 

Now in the furze-bushes. 

Girl-beasts in a den. 

With five others like her, 

Herds Curragh Wren. 

Infamy her darkness, 

Msery her day ; 

Whiskey and starvation 
Bating life away. 

Spring east winds to blench her, 

^ Summer heats to tease. 

Autumn rains to drench her, 

Winter snows to freeze. 

CuRRAGH Wren fa"^ sick, 

OxTRRAGH Wren must lie, 

With the girl-beasts round her. 

Watching till she die. 

Then the coroner's jury 
Sits on CuREAGH Ween, 

Brings in “ God’s visitation”— 

Not villany of men. 


GASTEONOMT IN LAMBETH. 

The food question threatens to assume serious proportions; we 
seem to have eaten up all the oysters ; beef and mutton weigh more 
heavily on the minds than on the stomachs of a good many of us, while 
several extraneous sources to which we looked for relief appear to have 
failed us. We hoped for ox-tail soup from South America, but hope 
told a flattering tale : Charqui, or jerked beef, will not somehow go 
down, and Chinese sugar-grass will not come up. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we cannot but welcome with lively interest, if not grati- 
tude, any one who will discover a new article of food at a modera.te 
price. We beg, then, to present to an admiring and dining public, 
Mr. Owen Sweeney, whose experiments in gastronomy are described 
in the following article in the Times of October 21st ; we do so the 
more readily as he does not appear to have received all that he 
deserves 

** At LambetR, Owen Sweenev, a labourer, ■well known at this Court, was 
charged before Mr. Elliott •with committing a brutal assault upon William LiBwis, 
a constable in the service of the Grand Surrey Canal Dock Company. The prose- 
cutor stated that at about two o^clook in the afternoon prisoner, in company with 
some twenty or thirty others, came along the canal bank, and endeavoured to pass 
the gate without paying the usual toll. He told them they could not be allowed to 
go through without payment, upon which they became very abusive and violent. 
The prisoner took up a large stone, and hurled it at prosecutor, but fortunately it 
did not strike him. He endeavoured to persuade the men to go away, but prisoner ' 
rushed upon him, and seizing his left hand, bit it three or four times in a sayage 
maimer. A police-constable came up shortly afterwards, a^jd took prisoner into 
custody, or he would doubtless have proceeded to further acts of violence. The 
prisoner said he was sorry for what had happened, and the Magistrate, after com-, 
menting upon the brutal nature of the attack, ordered him to pay a %ne of IQs., 
or be imprisoned for seven days. He was locked up in default,” ‘ 

If Mr, Sweeney's newly invented dish is as relishing as his eager- 
ness would lead us tq suppose, it cannot be said to be dear. Why, if 


this philosopher had rushed into Eortnhm and Mason's and taken 
three or four bites out of a Strasbourg pie, or a wild boar's head, he 
would not have got off for ten shillings. In fact, it was too cheap. 
When we remember the number of persons of Me. Sweeney’s tastes 
and habits in London, and the comparative scarcity of policemen^ it is 
evident that unless the consumption is checked by a somewhat Higher 
tariff, this species of large game will be soon used up. There are so 
many reasons just now for strictly preserving policemen’s fists that any 
suggestion to this end may be of use. One way, then, is pointed out 
by another case in the same day's paper, and on the same page, where 
a sportsman gets five years’ pen^ servitude for bagging six rings. 
Why not, then, let the police be armed with a ring on each finger ; 
Mr. Sweeney and his friends would think twice before meddling with 
fingers so protected by the law. 

A heavier punishntent tBan seven days’ imprisonment has often been 
imposed on benighted creatures, who, having nowhere else to go, 
have taken the Holj|pn’a choice of sleeping, or trying to sleep, in the 
open air— at Ifhb signof the beautiful Star, as the Breach call it,— this 
seems t(% prove the truth of the sayiag, “J/ vmtmieuis otre ioUbas 
G-astronome^ *^Ast7on(me , 

• ‘ » 


To my IDear Butclier. 

Bhtchbr, Butcher, kill a calf ; 
Charge as much again as half 
M!ore than what you ought for veal : 
And with you no more 1 ’ll deal. 


Hint eoR thb>Sureet (7M^Refonh Bili*. 
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COMIC AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

EE 1 here is an amusing little 
anecdote, for -which we are 
indebted to the Eeese River 
Reveille and the Ramma 
Star, the latter of -which 
American papers quotes 
it from the former, premis- 
ing the announcement, as 
though of a piece of fun, 
that 

“ A man named Sam -Vanob, 
well known in Nevada, wkere 
he here a bad reputation, was 
shot at Austin, August 3.” 

Then follow the parti- 
culars of this occurrence, 
related by a writer who 
evidently feels that he is 
giving an account of a 
“lark^’:— 

“ -Vancje entered the Bank 
Exchange Saloon, and seeing 
Irish Tom standing outside he 
as-fcod him to drink with him. The lattor refused, saying he had enough. Vanoe 
replied, ‘If you don’t drink. I’ll take a shot at you,’ and, drawing a deiringer 
pistol, he fired at but missed Irish. Tom. Tom instantly drew his revolver and 
fired at Vance, but the ball missed him and lodged in the jamb of the door. Vance 
was caught by Officer Marshall aa Tom fired the second shot. The ball took 
effect in the lower part of the abdomen, and inflicted a dangerous if not a mortal 
wound.” 

This pleasantly told story is headed “ Life in the Par West,*’ though 
death in the Par West was very likely the end of the fight [between 
Sam” Vance and Irish Tom,” above narrated in the familiar and 
facetious style of a pothouse frequenter describing a scrimmage.” 



POOR OLD ZADKIEL. 


awful. Also, he sends his Empress for a holiday, and its result is 
peril for her which made Europe shudder. You stupid old creature, 
why didn’t you stick in something to the effect that a high-born lady 
should beware of Pisces and the Sun? That you could have explained 
to mean that the Empress’s son nearly fell among the fishes. Must 
Rmch teach you your trade ? 

Knowing that an interesting event was expected to occur inPebruary, 
ZaDKiEL safely advised that care should be taken of the health of a 
certain Princess. He hoped, we dare say (for there is no reason to 
suppose the old gander to he disloyal) that the event would go off 
admirably, so he said that “ by the eclipse of the Sun the Princess 
would gain in health and wealth.” Unfortunately the reverse was the 
case as regards health, though we dare say Zabkibl would say, 
“ hee, hee, by wealth I meant Baby.” But now read— 

“ There is an ugly conjunction of the Sun, Moon, and Saturn. &c., over the place 
of the Sun with a certain prince (the Prince op WArnas)— the influence aJEEoots, more 
or less, the whole of the coming year of his life.”— 1806. 

And here is the explanation— 

There can be no doubt that this excellont prince has had and still has great 
grief from the suffering condition of his amiable princess.” 

No doubt. But the Peince or Wales is a sensible man. He has 
attended his Princess with sedulous affection, has had great rejoicing 
at her convalescence, and has brought her home so nearly well, that 
he could go to Newmarket races and to the theatres. An awfully bad 
I shot, old man, aud you had better have held your tongue about fuMl- 
ments. 

I A Reform Bill being certain, Zadkiel, of course, potted that for 
a prediction, but even there he made a mull of it, for he promised 

valuable reforms and many advantageous laws.” Perhaps he would 
mention the latter. There is a law enabling the police to knock on 
the head curs that bay the moon, but we have not even a clause per- 
mitting them to lead home donkeys that bay at the stars. 

Perhaps, however, Zadkiel expects something of the sort, for he 
urges his admirers to petition Parliament against the astrology laws, 
and he actually supplies those persons with a form of petition which 
Punch is happy to circulate, having only corrected the spelling in the 
way -which will make the document more easy of reading by the class 
who will make their marks under it : 


No use in mincing anything except the contents of Christmas pies. 
We are heartily ashamed of our old pet, Zadkiel. He has put out 
the most horribly debilitated fulfilments and predictions in his almanack 
for 1868. He does not deserve the encouragement Punchy has given 
him, and if he does not mind what he is about, we tell him plainly, 
though his stars do not, that we shall dismiss him from the office of 
our prophecy-monger. We know an old woman in the Westmmster 
Road who would wash her dirty old face and jump at the situation if 
we held up a finger. Zadkiel, beware, or you shall prophesy no more 
for Punch / 

Just look here. We are sorry to expose him, but justice is justice. 
The poor old fellow alleges that he foretold the death of the Emteeoe 
JMaximilian. See how he says he did it 

“This melancholy event was foreshown in the nativity of the 
Empeeoe op A-ctsteia, his brother. On the 14 June Mars transits : 
the place of the Sun and Moon at birth of the Empeeoe op Attsteia, 
which excites him to some warlike efforts [he did not yield to the 
excitement, then, for nobody heard of the efforts], but he, Mars, meets 
the square of Saturn just before, and on the 8fch an ill aspect of Saturn 
also which may diminish ike angry inflmnee of the aspects* Later, he 
says, “ The eclipse of the 8 October 1866 being in a humane sign, 
Mars would cause many slaughters and effusion of blood.” 

Well, if this isn’t the rummest way of predicting a gentleman’s 
demise, we are Dutchmen. The planets state that his brother will do 
sometmng which he did not do, and Saturn squares up all with an ill 
aspect, which is diminished. And from this the unlucky Empeeoe 
Maximilian was to know that he would be shot. Zadkiel, Zadkiel, 
we might as well say that your next-door neighbour’s beer would turn 
sour, from which you ought to know that you would tumble down- 
stairs. 

But Zadkibl’s* most signal blunder— in fact he has gone head over 
heels into the mud— is in what he says about the Empeeoe Napoleon. 
Knowing that the Paris Exhibition would take place, it occurred to 
Zadkiel to prophesy that Napoleon would be “ greatly looked up to 
this year.” Well, when he sat on his throne at the Show, of course he 
was greatly looked up to, just as Zadkiel would be if he were put in 
the pillory which used to be kept for quacks. But Zadkiel explains 
that he means that Napoleon would “ act with wisdom of the highest 
class,” and that “in this important year nothing that he has under- 
taken has failed.”^ Zadkiel, old man, there is a boldness that is 
wisdom and there is a boldness that is folly. This happens to be the 
year iu which the Empeeoe ban been more unlucky than ever since his 
accession. He has been disgraced in Mexico, and bullied by Prussia, 
his promised domestic reforms have had to be given up, and he is 
now making an Italian blunder, the consequences of wmch may be 


TO THE OtrSB OP COMMONS. 

The umble Petishion of Edw"’* Jones, of Leeds, in the County of 
Yorkshbre (pic) 

Umbly show ^ , 

That y* Petish*^ have Long been conwinced as the Hancient stance 
of Asstrology be Pound in truth, and that By the iflluence of the Evans 
all men and All things in this world be govern'^ and praise your Honour 
to repeal the statue of george second cap five and so much of george 
488 as may prewent the peasable Pratise of the Sions of asstrology and 
your pishioner will ever praise Edwaed Jones. 

“ Of course,” says Zadkiel, with more sense than might be expected, 
and with a knowledge of the kind of illiterate animal likely to petition, 
“the petitioner must fill in his own name and address” (not Edwaed 
Jones’s), “ and sign the petition with his own name ” (not Edwaed 
Jones). Very proper suggestions. 

Punoh doesn’t like sacking an old servant, Zadkiel, when he is so 
helpless, but you must brighten up, old man, or the aspect of Punch 
will be decidedly menacing to your apple-cart. 


MEMORANDUM EOil MAGISTRATES. 

To a Letter in the Times, signed “ Geo. Small, M.A., Edin..” and 
dated Croydon, October 21, was appended the following editorial 
foot note 

** We obsorvq thJil: tUo Grand Jury have ignored the bill agaiuafc Mr. 

Me. Small was committed to take his trial for a disgraceful offence 
on the testimony of one of a class of women who make omnibuses and 
railway carriages dangerous for unprotected goullemen* Is it necessary 
j that we should borrow a dodge from the lUtualisis in the arrangements 
of our public conveyances, and separate the sexes ? Some such device 
will really become necessary if JMagist rates will continue to send 
respectable men, on the unsupported evidence of a mad or bad woman, 
to stand a trial which will entail upon them expense, distress of mind, 
and possibly— for some jurymen are even greater fools and brutes than 
some magistxates— infamy and ruin. 


Political Waterproof. 

A NEW name has been invented for the Reversible Waterproof Over- 
coat. In compliment to the Eael ob Dekbx, Me. Dlsraeli, and the 
( party of which they are the leaders, on kaving.turned Reformers, it is 
' called “ The Conservative.” 
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TO THE C. 0. OF W- 

EAB Loud John Manners, 

1 AM all for forbearance 
and consideration, I feel, mth 
Mh. S. Weller, that before 
poisoning a gentleman^s rum- 
and-water yon should give him 
a mild hint that you disapprove 
his conduct— say, putting Mm 
\ 'water-tub and clapping the 

I will not, for the moment, 
iR i adopt the tone of my friend the 

tx , Gazette^ who bitterly 

^ ^ ** A new principle governs the per- 

formance of official duties in England. 
Elsewhere, when certain men are appointed to take part in the government of a 
country, they understand that they are to do the duties of their office forthwith. 
With us the understanding is quite different ; no work is to be begun except under 
such emphatic demand as in private life would answer to the practice of regularly 
lacking your footman to the coal scuttle when the dre needs replenishing.** 

Of you, my' dear Lord John, I hope and believe better things. Yon 
will therefore’ cousider this letter in no sort a kick, hut a. gentle takings 
by the arm and leading to a certain spot. 

The spot is on the side of the Ornamental Water in 13ie Hegent’s 
Park. lou know the neighbourhood. 

Without needless reference to a melancholy event I may say that 
early in the year it was resolved that the water in question should be* 
drawn off, the mud of half a century be cleared away, and the lake be 
rendered shallow and safe. Here is November. I cantered round that 
Park on one of my magnificent horses the other afternoon, and I ob- 
served aiong'prorabntory of earth projecting into the water. Calling 
up one of my splendidly mounted grooms, I asked him what that 
meant. He said, with the frankness which I exact from all my domes- 
tics, from my groom of the chambers to my scuUions, that he- did not 
know. I desired Mm to ask a park-keeper. The result was the infor- 
mation that tMa was the earth from the neighbouring railway^ That 
is all that I have been able to learn. 

Here, I repeat, my dear Lord John, is November. We shall have 
frost soon, and when the ice forms, the foolish crowds will he rushing 
upon it. 

I say no more. The rate at which Government work, about which 
nobody cares, is done, siusularly contrasts with the rate at wMch 
private work, when dividends are in view, is performed. While you 
are depositing this earth in the lake, and doing no more, the ’Under- 
ground Railway is hurrying with a Ime from Baker Street to the Swiss 
Cottage about as fast as the active young Man at a carpet-shcp rolls 
out a quarter of a mile of stair-carpet that you may judge the effect. 
But, of course, John Bull's servants never hurry themselves. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Belgrme S^mre,, 


THE'PENIANS AND THEIR ERIENDS. 

There is sometMng to be said for Beales (M.A.) He has con- 
demned Eenianism. By so doing he has disgusted all the rascals in 
the Reform League — ^wMch contains some. 

On Wednesday evening last week at a meeting of the Council of the 
above-named Association, a letter from the M. A., expressing disappro- 
bation of Eenian outrages, was read and discussed. It was, according 
to a report in a daily paper, strongly censured by Messrs. Luoraet, 
Cooper,, Odgbr, Hawker, and Brisk, the last-named person saying, 
*"Let Eenianism go on and prosper." They all avowed their sympathy 
with the Fenian miscreants. 

When next the Reform League has a banquet its President, who 
surely will not be Beales (M.A.), unless the Fenians’ friends shall 
have been expelled from it, will have an opportunity of appropriately 
and gracefully proposing, by way of toast and sentiment: — “Our 
Fenian allies ; and let ns all hang together ! ” The Fenians and those 
who sympathise mth them are a band of brothers ; all sons of freedom ; 
such, as to constitute a lot of whom we may say, that under resolute 
management of the national theatre, the free list would be entirely 
suspended, , 


A Song of Degrees. 

Ir is said that in Oxford Dissenting M. A.’s 

In the Common Rooms peaceful dissensions will raise ; 

’Tis likely, —all Graduates surely must work ills. 

For what are Degrees but Divisions of Circles ? 


The Miller and his Men.^Mace and his backers. 


THE DIFFUSION OF IGNORANCE. 

A MODIFICATION of a ouce popular song has been suggested by the 
following announcement 

®JSHOP CoLENso.— It has been decided by the Society for the Proiootioii o 
Christian. Knowledge ‘ that in the Society’s Almanack for 1S68 no mention be made 
of the diocese of Natal.’ ” 

Let US, therefore, sing as follows : — 

Oh ! no they never mention it ; 

Ignored the place must be. 

Their books are now forbid to name 
That once Colonial See. 

From Guide, and List, and Almanack 
’Tis banished by their set, 

And when they force a smile from us. 

They fancy we forget. 

They tell us it is nothing now ; 

Tabooed by Dr. Gray. 

But ah ! they could not disendow 
I CoLENSO of his pay. 

The Bishop holds his own, and he 
Is like to, hold it yet : 

And though they never name Ms See, , 

We never shall forget. 


; " BLAISE P-BLAZES ! ! " 

My DBIA.R. Mr;. Punch, 

Without detracting in the slightest degree from the honours 
which have _ been awarded to Sir Isaac Newton and to Blaise 
Pascal, I wish you would, like a dep good kind soul, enlighten me as 
to who actually ' discover principle of gravitation which is so 
beautifully and Mstinctly; defined by one William Shakspearb, in 
TrQUmcmdlGrmdda^ Act iv. Scene 2 : — 

“ Time, force, and death, 

> Do to this body what extremes you can ; 

But the stron.j< base and building of my love 

Is, AS THE VEav CEHTBE OF THE EAETH, 

Drawing all things to it.” 

If the history of our immortal “ Bard of Avon’^ is to be at all relied 
upon, the above would be written about the year 1600, long before 
either Newton or Blaise Pascal were born. 

WiU you therefore, like a d.ear warm-hearted Bunch, as you always 
^e, give me,^ ea ahmdantia, a little of your knowledge upon the sub- 
ject, and oblige. Yours, ever affectionately, 

Keighley, mar Kamrih, AlNNIB W * * * * * 

October 11, 1867. 

P.S. Probably some “Blaiser” or “Newtonian” could answer 
the question.— A. W. 


NEW BOOKS. 

i We have received our first 1867 Christmas-box already, in the form 
of eight delightful books, from Messrs. George Routledgb & Son, 
of London and New York. After the usual careful inspection which 
reviewers bestow upon the works of our first-rate, second-rate, and 
inveterate writers, we have no hesitation in saying that— 

Old King Cole is only equalled by The Old Courtier, and both are 
deserving a place in any nursery, in company with The Multiple 
cation Table in Verse,. We also have the pleasure of adding that— 
Barford Bridge will not be passed over without payment of a compli- 
ment to the author by the reader. Every Bofs Annual is red and gold 
outside, and the contents will no doubt be read and relished by many : 
and the Original Boms, with their pretty pictures, clear type, and 
smooth verses, will he offered as a prize by Mr, Bunch to the daughter 
that shortens her train the most before New Year’s Day. Boothall, and 
a cheap edition of Tristram Shandy, complete the parcel, which was 
neatly tied up with good strong string, ana protected from the weather 
by rich brown paper. 

Kepudiation. 

Great debate has arisen as to the vehicle in which the next Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Allen, should ride, on the ninth. We assure his Lord- 
ship elect that it was not one of our young men who suggested that 
the Mayor should ride in Ms Alienas Indian Mail, 


A Name pob a Sensation Novel.— 7^^ B£Jcds Brogress : by the 
croupier of a gaming-table. 

The Unequal Match— warranted to light only on the Box. 
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THE TABLES TURNED. 

Nurse. “Did you EiNOt Ma-’amI” 

Naughty Utth Girl. “Ko; I Eang. Take Mamma away, please. She’s very Cross and Disaorekable.” 


THE “MAN IN BUASS” AVENGED. 

I TOLD you what was bilin’ up, I kuow’d ’twould come to pass 
Wheu your sooicidal border put down the Man in Brass — 

I felt the Constitootion of the Corporation doomed, 

On my ’awberk and my ’elmet when impious ’ands presoomed. 

I said I was a symbol—you hanswered, “ That be blowed 1 ” 

Said we was institootions, me and the ’oss I rode. 

You pooh-poohed your institootions, my vested rights and all, 

And now see what it ’s come to— the Lord Mayor’s Show ’s to fall I 

They got the small end of the wedge well in and under me. 

And worked, alas, the Man in Brass out of the saddle tree. 

You little thought that in my throat your own throats was cut then ; 

If I was man, for all my brass. Lord Mayors is only men. 

Yon put me down, like other things to our forefathers dear : 

Guv compensation, which I blush to say what His a year : 

Brass in the Common Council might be honoured as before, 

But the Man in Brass, its emblem, his place know’d Mm no more ! 

Now home the wedge they’re driving, into your marrow-bones. 
Striking a blow agin yoU; that should rouse the City stones, 
devolution in the Council sets its pisn’d floods abroach. 

And runs a muck. Lord 'elp us ! at the Lord Mayor’s own state coach ! 

Had you ^thought of the old proverb, ‘'Give a Much they ’ll take a 

The rude hand of Destruction on me had never fell- 
Nought’s sacred now. The Lord Mayor’s coach its dignity not 
screens, 

And the next state coach they strikes at— Mow’d if ’twont be the 
, Queen’s! . 

Maud’s pEBiL—of catching cold, if she accepts Mn. Sms Beeves’ 
invitation during these treacherous evenings. 


A PllOBE IN THE POOEHOUSE. 

What a joke it seems to call a man a “Poor-Law Inspector,” when 
he shuts his eyes to such a state of things as, according to the Lancet, 
is prevailing in our workhouses ! Surely, “ Poor-Law Ncglecter ” 
would be a far more fitting name for him. And what a mockery it 
seems to say that any man is a “ Guardian ” of the poor, when he never 
takes the trouble to guard them from such treatment as they meet with 
in the Parnham workhouse, for example, where “ casuals ” are caged 
nightly in a kind of biggish rabbit-hutch, and where inmates, when 
allowed the luxury of washing, “ are obhged to dry themselves on the 
sheets of their own beds ” 1 

Such black- Guardians deserve to smart under the and we 

rejoice to know that some of them are not so brutally thick-skinned, 
but that they really have been made to wince beneath its probe. It 
men appointed to be Guardians, thus shamefully neglect the work they 
undertake to do, there should be started a Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Paupers ; and the whole of its expenses should be borne by 
the black-Gaardians and the paid neglecters of the poor. 


The Bight Man in the Bight Place. 

The Master of the “ EoHs ” acting as Judge in a case respecting the 
Preservation of “ Commons.” We trust that a copy of Ms decisions 
j will be soon in the hands of every College servant. 

St. Luke’s Asrw^.--Japanese Tommy ^ a new name for JSrom 
Sreai. • 

Ah Old Saw hew Set. — W hat can’t be endured must be carica- 
tured. 

A “Neat” DEiHK.*-**Sprace Beer. 

Motto eob tee “ Oteh Chotch Socibtt”— P roh Pew-door! 
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IGNORAMUS. 

“ A seaweed by the ocean’s brinij'] 
Was but a seaweed unto him.” 

Modam Author. 


BSE I am still, Mr. Tmch, 
recruiting my strength and 
enlisting the sympathy^ of 
my friends at Shoreoliffe, 
and daily as I walk on its 
sands, inhaling saline 
draughts, there is one word 
that I find will persistently 
intrude’ itseK into my mind, 
and oblige my lips to its 
constant iteration. It is not 
an admiring adjective, ap- 
plied to the sea, or the ships, 
or the shore; it is no term 
of satisfaction and delight at 
what I behold, or think, or 
feel, but an utterance of 
despondency and dismay 
which, as a middle-aged ' 
man who underwent one of 
the fine old thorough-bred 
expensive educations — an- 
cient foundation school, clas- 
sical metres (I wish I under- 
stood the evolutions of our 
gas-meter), time-honoured 
university, translations from the Spectator— 1 might be more reluctant | 
to avow, if I did not suspect that a Chorus, composed of an immense | 
number of voices, could be brought together, who without any previous | 
rehearsal would be able to join me in giving it true and emphatic | 
expression. It is a word which I have often repeated to myself before, I 
in factories and workshops, in the rooms of learned societies, in the 
interiors of boundless museums, at archaeological congresses and hor- 
ticultural shows, '.while perusing the headings of papers read before 
scientific associations, or interpreting the initials at the tail of the 
names of many of my fellow-citizens, while exploring City articles, and 
probing-communications on the geography or Abyssinia. In a word, 
it is the word which stands at the summit of this column—lGNOBAMUs. 

Shorecliffe is not a place (in a complimentary way we call it the 
sea-side, hut in reaKtyit is only a salt-water place) where it is the whole 
duty of man and woman to dress three times a-day. The sands at 
ShorecHffe are not thickly peopled, as you may suppose when I tell you 
that great guns are tried in their seclusion, but they are spacious and 
pleasant for walkiug, and standing on them you may see ships on their 
way to every port and part of the world, from a fishing-smack to the 
Great Orient, from the largest to [the smallest vessel that ever crossed 
the Atlantic — I am in hourly expectation of reading that some intrepid 
mariner has made the voyage from New York to Liverpool in a hen- ! 
coop or a tea-chest, and will attend daily at the Crystal Palace with his | 
littfe craft, to show his log and relate his adventures— but I look on all j 
that passes with helpless eyes, build, and rig, and tonnage, and flag | 
alike unknown to me, who justablelto discriminate sail from steam by | 
the patent signs of funnel and smoke, could not distinguish schooner ! 
and orig, lugger and yawl, though penal servitude were the consequence 
of failure under examination. 

A fleet of junks or a flotilla of " light caiques ” may he under weigh, 
I should not know it. The Channm squadron may be in sight, the 
swiftest yachts on the ocean may be at anchor in the offing, I should i 
not recognise them; that ragged shrimper, that handsome black-eyed 
lass, somewhat deficient about the head and legs in the usual articles | 
of costume, who has spent all the morning in filling her basket with ! 
the chips which she will presently sell in Shorecliffe for fouqience and 
a crust, knows, I will be bound, more about .shipping than I do, than 
I — Ignoramus— whose name has been printed in an Oxford Class List. 
A thought comforts me. Convene on these roomy sands a meeting, to 
consist, let us say, of a Member of Parliament for an important borough, 
a beneficed Clergyman, and hds youthful Curate, a Cornet of Hussars, 
a .wealthy Stockbroker, a middle-aged member of the Civil Service of 
the Crown who came in before examinations, and one or two sixth-form 
boys from Eton, and require each of them, then and there, far away 
from all encyclopaedias, manuals and writing materials, to give a short, 
lucid, vkd voce account, say of the tides, their action, variation and 
lunar intimacy, and the method by which their diurnal affluence and 
impoverishment can be calculated beforehand to a minute ; and how 
many of them woxdd pass, how many would stand a chance of getting a 
tidewaiter*s place and its emoluments, if a paper of questions were 
given them to answer by the authorities in Bean's Yard, Westminster, 
without a preliminary coach and cram ? 

1 cease looking at the vessels on the water, and pursue my walk with 
downcast mind and eyes, until I stumble over what appears to me to 


be a congeries of tangle, the principal component parts of which are 
cockle-shells and rubbish. I look a little further into it,^ and then with 
fresh pity for my oto ignorance, I think of the discoveries some nata- 
ralist friends of mine would make if they were here. How Algak 
would disentangle a dozen different sea-weeds, how Shelley would be 
busy with these pink and white and yellow particles of enamel, these 
smooth and spiral marine envelopes, now Planta would diverge to 
the barren sandhills, only interesting to me on account of their rabbits, 
— of which I do know something in collocation with onion sauce— and fill 
his wallet with botanical trophies, and how Snowdon would think the 
day well spent because he had round two new laud snaik for the 
drawers of his cedar cabinet. Ignoramus ! Ignoramus 1 the word is 
particularly obtrusive on this solitary shore, it deafens me ; I will look 
upwards. A sea-bird is flymg over my head, perhaps an albatross, 
perhaps some uncommon visitant which has only alighted on the coast 
of Britam three times within the last century, rare as the great bustard 
or the dinornis. It may be, but I cannot write to the papers about it, 
for I know not a gull from a puffiu, a dotterel from a Mother Carey's 
chicken; and if asked to enumerate the birds indigenous to these 
islands, should hardly get beyond the common house-sparrow and the 
familiar robin redbreast. 

I reach the great guns I mentioned before, and the big target against 
which they have tried their strength, A new humiliation ! What do 
I know of Armstrong and PaUiser, of Mackay and Hodman, of bore 
and calibre, of range and windage, of five-inch armour plates and teak 
backing? The intelligent youth on the beach who irnorms me why 
the guns of H.M.* gunboat Meldmome are being fired has, I dare to 
say, a better acquaintance with all these points than I, to whom they 
are as close a mystery as the compilation of the Hmtical Almamck years 
before it is wanted. I give up walking and looking at anything. I 
caU at “Marine Papade on my friend SBEMANi who is an under- 
writer, or a shipbroker, or a marine store-dealer, or something of that 
sort. He has this moment come home from the grekt port which is 
within twenty minutes railway ride of Shorecliffe, and is at the window 
with his telescope, watching the Femlo^ Jem com^ up the river, 
a vessel (laden with jnjubes) of which he is fifteen-sixtieths part owner. 
He alters the focus, he screws the machine'up and down, but something 
is wrong. Will I take it to pieces while hejgoes for a fresh glass r 
Take an achromatic telescope to pieces 1 I should as soon think of 
taking a baby to pieces. More conscious thau ever of my imbecility, 
I look at my watcu (its cogs and wheels, its balances and escapements, 
a standing miracle to me), find it is dinner-time, and hurriedly leave 
Seeman. 

It is growing dusk, and the lighthouse opposite turns its great red 
eye on me. What does a lighthouse suggest ? The chamber (I was 
I going to say camera) at the top of the dwelling of my friend Be 
Ybed, skilled, as an amateur photographer, in taking a Welsh castle 
or a Swiss landscape ; great white birds dashing themselves in storms 
against the windows of a lonely tower in a northern sea ; and stories 
about lighthouse keepers— the easy chair and good fire sort of stories 
—which I regularly read every yule-tide in Clhristmas numbers and 
shudderful annuals and illustrated newspapers. 

But of the mechanical apparatus by which that red eye is made punc- 
tually to turn on me and many anxious home-coming mariners, mr an 
oily man who controls it for weekly wages, I never think, because I am 
an Ignoramus. And so I turn into my lodgings, No. 25, Hichard Baxter 
Street (a dissenting speculator laid it out) and wonder whether, if by 
some unimaginable chance I was the last survivor from a raft, cast on 
an uniuhabited island in the Caribbean Sea, it would be better for me 
to know tbe dates of the first four folio editions of Shakspeare. and the 
origin of playing cards, or sonietbing about tides and telescopes, 
edible mollasks. aad wild berries. yotjk ’ff.TTT.T'.-n CoNiaiBxraoB. 


ONE WHO DESERVES THE LION’S SHARE, 

Mb. Punch refers his readers to a recent Thames Police Court 
report of the case of one William Lyons, a sailor, blinded of one 
eye. crippled, and disabled by injuries received in battling heroically 
witn the flames, to save a woman and child at a fire in Sfc. George's-in- 
the-East. 

This crippled hero, though he spells his name with a “ y/' is 
evidently one of the British Lions of the old and true breed. 
Perhaps he has recourse to the ^ y,' because he has lost his eye, by his 
courage aud humanity. Bbixannia ought to turn “Lion's provider ” 
for him. Let her put both hands in her pocket for one who to save a 
strange woman and child has given his right eye, his limbs, that are his 
bread-wiimers, and all but his life, to the fire. 

Bbitannia's bounty might flow through the heeJe of the Thames 
Police Court. It should run with gold for brave, blind, crippled, 
William Lyons. 

Apology pob Butchebs.— It is only nsltural that those who live by 
the knife should stick it in. 
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SAD WAfsJJ OF TASTE. 

Ghecrful Sportsman {who has moimtcd a friend). I say, Old Boy, you’ve never SEEN^CuB-iruNTiNO before, have you?*’ 

Town Mcyj, {not accustomed to rue at 4 a. m.). ** No ; and if siTriNO in the Damp, up to my Knees in dead Leaves, for Two 
IRS IS Oub-Hunting, I don’t think I shall See it again ! ” 


TEEASON IN THE LEAGUE. 

We do not want to spoil Mr. Beales’s holiday at Etretat, but we 
think he had better come home. ’There is treason in the camp of the 
Noble Beales. 

One shudders to write it, but the fact is so. Mr. Beales has sent 
to the Beform League, of which he is President, a letter to a person 
whom he calls ‘'my dear Howell,” in which epistle Mr. Beales 
writes very rationally about the Fenians, and deprecates the use of the 
rifle and tne revolver as means of obtaining political justice. On the 
night of the 23rd (the dates in a great man’s careen are dear to a, 
nEdion) this letter was read in council, and there was a motion that it 
be entered in the minutes. 

Suddenly, rebellion broke out. We dare^not analyse its cause. 
Was there discontent that the haughty and luxurious President should 
i he smiling on the French ladies at Etretat, while his council of shoe- 
makers and masons and carpenters were in London, and could at best 
get to Grafesend or Margate’? Was it that the same influences which 
during the Reign of Terror in France caused the revolutionary patriots 
to destroy one another, were at work ? Is Danton Beales hated by 
Marat Odger or Robesfierrb Luobaet ? The thought is highly 
awful. But 

Mr. Ltjoraet felt that the Irish people were fully justified in 
resorting to physical force, 

Mr. Whixeord held that it could not be right to condemn them in 
this way. 

Mb. Cooper thought them imprudent, but fully sympathised with 
them. 

Mb. Odgbb, if an Irishman, would he a Fenian. Ireland would 
hever make an impression on her rulers till she knocked down some of 
her rulers, -How .were the people to get redress ? The Bloated 
Parsons (sic) had no sympathy with them. 

^ Mb. Brise: briskly said that the letter of Mr. Beales was an abor- 
tion. Let Fenianism go on and prosper. 


Mr. Golding protested against the letter of the President. 

COLONEL Dickson (a bloated aristocrat, perhaps — his turn will 
come) said that there was no free Press in England if the letter were 
not published in its integrity. 

But the League did not seem to think the freedom of the Press of 
any consequence. Beales should not snub the Fenians, We now 
quote from the Morninp Star-^ 

** A discussion havinjcr talion place in wLicL a disposition was evinct*fl to contT<»l 
tbo action of the Freas as to publishing the letter, the only rcproHcntativo of tho 
jirustuit took up hi« hat and w.is walking out, when the ch.nnnan called, him 
back, iUid put it to the meeting whether the i’rcsa should ho present or not.*' 

^ Just SO. Unless the Press prints or abstains from printing^ accord- 
ing to the will of friends of liberty, the Press will have a bad time of it. 
Upon this occasion a majority graciously permitted the Press to remain, 
and two *‘iong and stormy” discussions Mowed. Finally Mr. Bobb 
carried a compromise, and the League entered the letter without 
approving of its views. 

Three things, therefore, may be learned. 

First, that the throne of the Noble Beales shakes. 

Secondly, that the Fenian scoundrels receive the public support 
of^he leading members of the Reform League. 

Tmrdly, that the Press is at present tolerated by the League, 
hut had better mind what it is about. 

A fourth consideration occurs to us, but more of that when Judges 
Byles and Blackbubn shall have pronounced sentence at Manchester. 


Don’t Believe It. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, whOe at the Cape, shot an elephant. 
Turning to his attendants he said, “ liet nobody call me the Duke of 
Tuskany "—thus potting at once monster and mot, 

%NOTHER “Nobodi’s CHiLD.”-“The Buoy at the Nore.'' 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

(FEOM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 

TABLEAU y.— MY EOTUY FRIEUI). -(Oontikubd.) 

There are good points about my Funny Friend; one being that be 
amuses my Great Aunt. I don’t think I ever saw anyone really amuse 
her before this. My Great Aunt was (so to speak) " tickled” by him : 
that is, she shut her eyes and smiled, as I nave seen her do while 
drinking warm sherry-and-water with gmger in it. 

By the way, she puts ginger in everj^hing. Her beverage at dinner 
is stout, gualified, somehow, with ginger. Her tea has a dash of 
ginger in it. She is perpetually “ correcting” herself with ginger. I 
have seen her infuse a modicum of grated ginger into a bofled e^g at 
breifast. Occasional spasms, which always take place out of sight, 
up-stairs in her bedroom, require gingerly treatment, with brandy : the 
ginger being, I ascertain, in comparatively small quantities. 

My Funny Friend falls in with this notion of ginger, and humours 
her. I don’t tell her that he is humbugging when he comes out with 
a story of a man in India who extricates himself from the grip of a 
tiger by having a small bottle of laudanumed giager in his pocket. 

The ginger in the laudanum,” he explained, Ecking me under the 
table, to point the joke of the thing, ^ “making the tiger open its mouth : 
and the laudanum in the ginger Elling the ferocious animal.’* 

When asked what he ’ll drink, Grigg replies that he “ doesn’t care : 
champagne will do.” Mrs. Btjzztbt produces a pint. I have it in 
pints, on account of my Aunt. She professes to take only stout, but 
if there ’s a bottle ot champagne on the table, it always induces her to 
observe that she thinks perhaps one little glass would do her good. 
One little glass might ; but our glasses are not little, and she doesn’t 
limit herself to one, because it is evident that to return to stout after 
champagne, would not be a good thing. I can’t help making this 
remark (I had made it to Grigg, who at dinner— I see through his 
“fim” now— took advantage of his knowledge), because my Aunt 
only pays her share of the housekeeping expenses, and “ aU the wine,” 
she says, goodhumouredly, “of course comes to you” — meaning me. 
She may be going to leave me a lot of money *. she may not. But any- 
how, if I could get quarter-pint bottles, I would ; and, after all, it 
would be better for her health. 

Grigg laughs at the pint, and observes cheerily, that that ’s all very 
well for one, and insists upon my Aunt “joining us.” She coquettes 
over this ; and I advise her not to, as she was only the other day com- 
plaining of Champagne creating acidity. This startles her ; but Grigg 
— (there’s malice in his fun ; I thought he was a good-natured fellow; 
he isn’t)— says, “ Correct acidity with ginger.” 

Once bring ginger in where my Great Aunt’s concerned, and further 
argument is useless. 

She admits the truth of the prescription. Mrs. Buzzyby, at my 
request, produces a bottle after the pint has been opened. Grigg 
tells two funny stories. My Great Aunt shuts her eyes and smiles, 
dropping her head on one side, and bringing it round again into posi- 
tion. After an interval for Champagne, when he drioks my Aunt’s 
health, in which I am bound to join, he commences a third story 
of a feebly humorous kind exactly suited to my Great Auut. 

By the way. Fortune for a Publisher 1 A Book of Select Humor- 
ous Stories for Elderly Ladies, with an Appendix of Puns on Known 
Words in Common Use. 

Grigg, then, after his first plateful is finished ^W e are in the third 

-course ; and, with an apology for his appetite, he has taken twice of 
everytmng, which makes hiQis. Buzzxbt and the Kttle maid hate him, 
I know. Poor Mr. Buzzyby, the Mysterious, the denizen of the 
back kitchen, will fare badly. 

By the way. Another notion for a Publisher. Hovel in 3 vols. 
Mysterious Denizen of the Back Kitchen. “Denizen” ought to be 
“ madman,” and the title ’s worth a year’s subscription of fifty people 
to a circulating library. 

After his first plateful is finished, Grigg, while I am helping him 

again, proposes my health. My Great Aunt (very bad for her 
I ’m sure) must join him in this. There is no more champagne. I say 
jocularly, “Ah, then we won’t have my health;” but Grigg doesn’t 
see it in the same light. 

No more does my Aunt, over whom, with the antidote of ginger in 
view, a fearful reoEessness has suddenly come. 

Another bottle. My health is proposed. While Grigg has his 
second helping (“tucking in” is the word for my Fanny Friend’s 
performance at dinner) I respond, saying how glad 1 am to see Grigg, 

and particularly as “ the Air of Ookingham He stops me with a 

shout of laughter that startles my Aunt. “ Ha ! ha I ” he cries, effer- 
vescing with his fun, “ you’ re always thinking of titles for books. 
There you are,” Where am I ? I ask. “ Why, don’t you see, what 
you said: The Air of Cokingham.” He explains to my Aunt, 

“ H.E.I.K Air^* “ Oh, dear me I ” she says, “ Oh dear yes,” and 
sees it with her eyes shut, and smiling; warm, sherry-and-water 
expression again. While her eyes are shut, Grigg refills her glass, and 


begs my pardon for interrupting me. I repeat sarcastically that 
“ i am glad to see the Air of Cokingham has so good an effect on his 
appetite.”^ He immediately proposes the health of the Air of Coking- 
ham. This is too much for my Great Aunt, upon whom the Cham- 
pagne is, I regret to say, beginning to tell. Indirectly («. e., outside 
the door) it is telling on Mrs. Buzzyby. Grigg thinks another 
bottle jnst to “ top up with,” would be the proper tbiug. 

I fully expect to hear my Aunt suddenly propose “topping up” 
with something. She ’ll have to “ top np ” -with a considerable amount 
of ginger up-stairs. I oppose this. Grigg says, “he didn’t like to 
mention it before, because we might have given him presents ; but the 
fact is, it is his birthday.” I do not immediately see through this, or 
should have contradicted it on the spot. “Oh,” says my Aunt, 
smirking — [actually smirking ! Not all the ginger in Arabia will wash 
out this Champagne. Hope nothing serious will happen]— “if we’d 
known it was Mr. MxcGrigg’s,”— she will stick to this ; and when I 
correct her, he says she ’s quite right ; it is MacGeigg, and she is 
angry with me. Angry ! never been so before ! 

“If we’d known it was youx birthday, Mr. MacGrigg,” with an 
indignant look at me, “ we would have druiik yonr health.” 

“ Not too late,” says Grigg, immediately. “ J can manage another 
bottle.” Well, I can’t. “Nor,” I answer for her— (I’m hanged if I 
think she’ll be able to answer for herself, soon! Disgraceful 1 The 
end of a Great Aunt ! Living highly respected for eighty-five years, 
and then finishing, thus 1 Too revolting 1 Why, she might even 
come to be hung for cruelty to a nephew !)— “can my Aunt : so we ’ll 
have a pint in for you, unless, after all, there is another glass in the 
bottle.” “There isn’t,” on Mrs. Buzzyby’s authority, who seems to 
know^ aU about it— all, and something more, from the “light in her 
laughing eye so in comes the pint ; and Grigg undertakes it on the 
strength of its being his birthday. My Aunt yields to a sip or two, 
and I, for my Aunt’s sake, and to save appearances (and disappear- 
ances, perhaps : my Great Aunt under the table, and Mrs. Buzzyby, 
incapable, somewhere), and also to spite Grigg, just take a glass. 

After this he gives another humorous story, in which a cler^man 
figmes : it tells against the clergyman, and exhibits the cloth in a 
ridiculous light. My Aunt, who would have prayed for the conversion 
of this benighted young man had she heard this at any other time, now 
keeps on smiling and shutting her eyes for at least two minutes con- 
secutively. She has quite got beyond Beleet Humorous Stories for 
Elderly Ladies. I hope Grigg won’t go any further. I refer to my 
watch. Dessert is on table. My Aunt says suddenly she will retire. 
I hope she doesn’t feel at all unwell. She thanks me : not at all. But 
she expects us in the drawing-room : if however we don’t come up and 
“we shouldn’t meet again to-night”— this sadly and sweetly to Grigg, 
who instantly becomes serious and pretends to be immensely affected, 
“why, she,” my Aunt, “ will say good-bye to Mr. MacGrigg for the 
present.” 

Grigg sees her to the door, where she delivers herself, into the hands 
of her own maid and Mrs. Buzzyby, by both of whom she is supported 
idoffc to her room, where she will have fearful struggles between acidity 
and ginger. 

When the door is closed, “ Now,” sings Grigg, jovially, 

** Wreath the flowing bowl, 

Till it does run over,” 

Here he forgets the words, hut continues with emphasis, but no dis- 
cretion. 

Something, something roU, 

Live in— something clover.” 

I say, “Don’t make that noise, old fellow.” Mrs. Buzzyby wishes 
to know if we require anything more to-night. I say “No,” and add 
that “Mb. Grigg will be going soon.” Mr. Grigg, however, tells 
Mrs. Buzzyby “ not to believe him,” meaning me, that, plaintively, 
“We” (he and I) “haven’t met for years, and would sue tear us 
asunder so soon? ” He then thumps his heart, addresses her in a 
passionate strain as, “ Oh, Aramenta Isabella ! Oh, Araminta ! ” 
Whereat, to my astonishment, (considering that Me. Buzzyby is 
within hearing in the back Etonen) she smiles and says, “ She never 
saw anyone go on half so foolish as Mr. Grigg. It ’s like a Theayter,” 
she adds, which being taken by my Funny Friend as a great compli- 
ment, makes him funnier than ever. 

He gains his point with her, much to my annoyance. She consents 
to the gentleman stopping, but not too long, and practically leaves the 
guardianship of the house in my hands. So his going or staying 
depends now on my hospitality, which is exactly what i didn’t want. 
She also, as an idea of her own, brings in my Great Aunt’s brandy 
(which she takes with ginger) and then leaves us. My Funny Friend 
executes a silent dance of joy. 

“ Have I any cigars ? ” I ’ve not. Then he has. A case full. 

“ Now then for a night oUt,” he says, lighting up, and immediateljr 
singing, “ We won’t go home till morning,” with his, Grigg’s, rum ti 
turn ti, ad libitum, or as he says, ad libi^^m-l^^rom-ti, and then roars 
with laughter. 

I do 'believe he will not go home till morning. My mind is made up ; 

I go to bed at eleven. Now then. 
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STAKING HIS EXISTENCE. 

Eorsey LitUi Swell. “I ’Ll LA.T vee a Moskby on it, comb! 


PEIESTLY THANKS TO NAPOLEON. 

N*APOLE 02 f, thou cla’imest the French throne to fill. 

By both the divine grace and popular will. 
k. technical term is that little word, grace — 

Excuse us—permission expresses the case* 

The will of the people set thee on that throne j 
Thou rulest, the vtilgar suppose, by thine own. 

They deem thee a Jove that hath only to nod. 

And be, by all nations, obeyed as a god. 

For what if at naught thee Juarez hath set. 

And Bis^ttAKCK hath braved thee P — the end is not yet, 
I'hqu bidest thy time— hast employment at home, 
S.iciety’s saviour, defender of ilome ! 

Thou liftest thy finger— enough is the show — 

For Italy yields to the threat of a blow. 

And ougiit we not, therefore, thy praises to sing, 

For guarding the crown of our PontilF and King ? 

How generous, how noble espousing our cause. 

Whilst we and our Chief curse thy maxims and laws. 
Denounce and condemn, with one heart, soul, and voice. 
What gave thee thy sceptre — the people’s free choice ! 

We hate French philosophers— all that they teach— 

And French civil marriage, French licence of speech. 
And France^s religious equality, ban — 

Yet when we want soldiery, thou art our man I 

No thanks for the troops for our sway that have bled — 
No thanks for the blood thou wouldst yet have them 
shed— 

No thanks on our subjects for thrusting our rule, 
Thyself and thy people thereby to befool 

Our thanks are for those who of French souls have care, 
And know how to work the Confessional chair : 

Whom thou dost not dare, for thine empire, ofiend — 
They force Fohtips Fiutb the Pope to befriend. 


' Fabnham:-IIops. — The Dance of Death in the Famham 
Union-House. (See the lanceH^s reports thereon). 


I TPIE GOLDEN SHORTHORNS. 

" Eight out of tho nine ahorthorus of EngliRli blood, 'wlucli * Ouv AmeHt^an. 
Cousins,’ and Mk. Btraffoku havo just sold bock to us in a WmdBur hotel, aveiMged 
nearly £410 a piece.”-— AiorJiin^r JPaptr, 

Mb. STRArroBi) raised his time-glass, and Thobnton held the pen. 
When to a Windsor coffeerroom ilooked scores of shorthorn men. 

They crowded round the table, they fairly blocked the door j— 

He stood Champagne did Sheipon, of Geneva, Illinois. 

They talked of Oxford heifers. Duchess bulls, and how the States 
Had come into the market with another Bit of Bates.’' 

Their expression is so solemn, and so earnest is their tone,” 

That nought would seem worth living for but “ Red and White and 
, Roan.” 

AU ready for the contest, I view a dauntless three — 

The Macintosh from Essex, a canny chiel is he. 

There 's Lbnet from .the hop yards ; 'twill be strange if he knocks 
'»v, , under, 

Whaa onc^ the chords are wakened of that Kentish “ Son of Thunder." 

The Tajl^'yuand of’ ‘^trainers '* is their 'cute hut modest foe. 

Him whom the Gods call CuIiSHaw,” and men on earth call ** Joe." 

And sure, it well might puzzle “ the Gentleman in Black,’" 

When the three nod on ** by fifties,” to know which you should back. 

An d sure, the laws'of Nature must have burst each ancient bounds 
When a yearling heifer fetches more than seven hundred pound 1 

Bulls bring their weight in bullion, and I guess we '11 hear of more, 
Arrivmg from the pastures of Geneva, Illinois. 

B. A’sy, Now, 

you tell me, said a profane Bachelor of Arts to a brother Gan- 
mqate for a Master's degree, why the Vice-Chancellor is like 
Cleopas ? Give it up, do you ? Because he 's going to M. A.'us. 


THE PARSONS AND THE PAUPERS. 

(pomio ad Clerum), 

Talx about CoLENSO ! Talk, rather, Bishops, about the Famham 
Workhouse. . Talk about hell upon earth— if you really believe lhat 
there is any such place elsewhere. If you don’t, why then, as Mr. 
Toots says, it 's of no conseciuence— and you are of as little, 
Thercarecertainly such places as the Faraham Workhouse elsewhere * 
than at Farnbam. England abounds in hells upon earth, as we may ^ 
say by leave of Loni) w kstbury, and with all due respect to what is 
apparently the esoteric belief of the bishops and clergy. If they believe ! 
otherwise, we beg their pardon. But then, let them speak out, and i 
declare to those whom it may concern their opinion that the apologue ' 
of Bites and, Lazariis is not a mere fable, and that the menaces, in 
the book which contains that narrative, i^ainst those who treat the 
poor as the Poor Law Commissioners and Poor Law Guardians, and i 
ail those who side with them do, are not ridiculous. Texts need not 
be quoted : we know what Fahiaff calls iteration : but Pharisaical, I 
hypocritical, and inhuman sanctimony* calling itself Christian* is ^ 
enough to make Punch preach. l 


Cosmetics and their Like. 

Thb subjoined advertisement is faithfully transcribed from the Post, 
mutafo nomine imiunt 

IV/rADAME RAHAB'S CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY WASH, for giving a 

I LVA fair and brilUaaott complexion, and the faaliiottabifi Brunette Pewder, only 
be obtained at \ ijTew Bond Street, and at ^ l>Ari«. aU pomonH vending 
dangcrom and destructive compounds in imitation oonwnlt a gross fScaud upon tbe 
public- 

We axe afraid they don't. / - 

"Rbebesentatiok op Minorities,"— Photographs of children. 




The Mai:; CnAS’cas.—Aa insurance at Iilotd's. 
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IN EE BUTCHEE. 

(S02IG BX> SOLICITOR.) 

Thou who six-and-eiglit-pence after 
Six-and-eight-pence lopp’st away. 

Often with unfeeling laughter, 

Erom the bills that clients pay. 

Paster goes the cash and faster. 

Our insides with meat to fill ; 

Taxing-master, Taxing-master, 

Tax, oh tax my Eutcher’s Bill ! 

Oh, the price that beef and mnttmi 
Cost me for my humble board ! 

Butchers never care a button 
Yeal that we can scarce afford. 

When we lay it on like plaster. 

Thou dost take the thick off still : 

Taxing-master, Taxing-master, 

Tax, oh tax my Batcher’s Bill. 

Pish with meat hath risen in measure. 
Poultry out of reach far fly, 

Game is a forbidden pleasure. 

Being more than ever high. 

Dearth of food ’s a dir.e disaster ; 
Would thou could’st avert that ill, 

Taxing-master, Taxing-master, 

Tax, oh tax my Batcher’s BUI. 


'*0H! COlST-POITin) THESE COXJNTKT LOOKING-GLASSES, THOUGH !»' 


Very Appropriate, | 

The Edinburgh public dinner to the Chancellor op ! 
THE Exchequer took place in the Com Exchange in the 
Grassmarket. The Corn Exchange would remind Mu. 
Disraeli of the alteration in Ms views on the question 
of Free Trade ; the Grassmarket might make him wonder 
whether his hearers were green enough to believe all he 
told them. 


The Bound 
waltz. 


OP PiiEASURB.—The troMemps step 


PAGIN’S ACADEMY. 

“ Now, mark this j because these are things which you may not have heard in 
any speech which has been made in the city of JEdiuburgh. {Laughter and 
cheers.) I bad— if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase— io educate our party. 
It is a large party, and requires its attention to be called to questions of this kind 
with some pressure. I had to prepare the mind of Parliamenc and the country on 
this question of Reform.” — ^M r. DrsaASLi's Sjpeecfi at the Edinburgh Banquet. 

Yes— that it was, my dears, the work o’ seven long years. 

And little time enough, patience knows, for such a job : 

If you ’ll think that I ’d to teach sleight o’ hand as well as speech. 
Something more than " frisking till,” snaking skin,” or “faking 
fob.” 

Por seven long years I taught *em, when once I ’d been and brought ’em 
To Fagin^s private school— my own Academy of Arts : 

Your Carnarvons might ride rusty, or your Cranbornes out up 
crusty, 

But most of ’em took kindly to my teacMu’, bless their ’earts ! 

First, I taught ’em grace at meat,— their own words how to eat,— 

But, mina you, not served up with dirt, iu a nasty humble pie ; 

But with pepper and sharp sauce aud aux fines verbes of course— 

And fine words do butter parsnips— them as says they don’t, they lie. 

Then, the next thing they’d to learn was their coats how to turn, 

So as no one mightn’t know ’em, and, perticler, the police : 

How to slip out of one skin, and another to slip in, 

And to look as if it fitted, close as wax, and slick as grease. 

And, if copped, to queer the jug, by making up a mug. 

Afore the beak, and swearing they ’d not changed coats at all : 

That to do’t’s a thing they’d scorn— that the coat was one they’d 
worn. 

The same side out, from when they was they couldn’t say how small 

Then I taught ’em how to twist, with a flourish of the wrist. 

Opinions into all shapes, as pr’aps you’ve seen the man, 

Who used to fold a paper, till by an artful caper 
It assumed the form of sentry-box, hat, flower-pot, lady’s fan ! 


Then they had to learn the sleight of making black look white, 

Andr keeping a ^ave face while that little game they play : 

First convictions howto hide : qualms and scruples to o’er-ride : 

And to swaller down the ticket, if a pledge stood in the way. 

Last I had to make ’em fly, not at faking “ skin ” or “ cly,” 

But picking a party’s pocket of note of hand and bill. 

With fains so sharp and true that the party never knew 

Till the trick was done, and the prig was gone, and the swag safe 
in my till ! ^ 

PITY THE POOR EXCISEMEN. 

A MAN must be uncommonly benevolent in mind to feel much pity 
for a tax-gatherer who considers he is underpaid fox his service to the 
State. Still we dare say some few people may feel some slight stir of 
sympathy when they learn that an exciseman, after twenty years of 
service, is only paid a salary of £150 a year. According to their own 
account, excisemen do more work than their brother tax^ollectors, and 
receive a great deal less than half as much for what they do. Besides, 
to show now well they work, whenever stamps or taxes have been 
issued or collected by the officers of excise, the revenue, they say, 
has been invariably increased : yet the pay of the excisemen remains 
at its low ebb. Moreover it is stated that : — 

“The local assessors of taxes, who are irresponsible to the Crown, number up- 
wards of 50,000, and receive in poundage for their inefiScient services £150,(^00 
annually. By consolidation, and employment of the Excise in the work of assess- 
ing, fully £100,000 would be annually saved.” 

A strike of tax-gatherers is somewhat of an odd event to contem- 
plate : but it appears that the excisemen have really some fair grounds 
for their demand for an inquiry into the system now pursued for the 
. coUectiou of the revenue ; and if they can manage to save us the small 
trifle of £100,000 a year, we surely can afford to pay them a small trifle 
. extra for their service. 

“ If Nap knows it.”— The latest news from Italy makes it pretty 
certain that for the present at least Rome is "Not for Joseph” — 
Garibaldi. 
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TO NON-FRISKY MATRONS, 




AiE the tradesmen 
cheat ns awfully. That 
is admitted by all, in- 
cluding themselves. 
Now, ladies, a word 
with you. As you 
want to come into 
Parliament, you must 
learn, you know, not 
to consider that aman 
who reasons with you 
is insulting you, and 
is a Brute. 

No one lady can be 
expected to make all 
the journeys that 
would be necessary 
to enable her to sup- 
ply her own house- 
hold with goods at 
honest prices. No 
gentleman wishes to 
see a lady a slave to 
her house. But it is 
worth her while to 
remember that what 
would he saved by 
the purchase of goods 
at honest prices would give her boys a first-class education, and would give herself 
Vienna, Borne, Algiers, in the recess, instead of Banisgate, Weston-on-the-Mare, 
Scarborough. 

Now you can form your little clubs for all sorts of good purposes, book-reading, 
clothing the poor, helping the parson, and you manage them very well, for a woman 
in earnest is the best man of business. 

Porm little societies among friends and neighbours, and arrange that each member 
shall take it in turn — say once in ten days, to go to the market, and purchase for 
the rest of the club. Let her he duly attended by any escort she likes— there 
are plenty of young men with nothing to do, who would be happy to protect her 
from chaff or impertinence, and let the Club have its own vehicle for conveying and 
delivering the purchases. 

In six months, the tradesmen would have learned honesty, or you would have 
learned to do without them, and have saved — as some of your daughters would 
say— an awful sight of tin. 



THE BBIDEGROOM^S LAMENT. 

I THOtraHT all women good and true ; 

But now I’ve learned a thing or two, 

And can’t restrain my passion. 

Prom sad experience of the rage 
Por humbug, in this present age. 

When shams ” are all the fashion ! 

For oh ! what innocence was mine. 

When Mary Jare appeared divine. 

With those fictitious dimples 1 
How little did I dream that art 
The bloom of roses could impart 
To what I know is— pimples ! 

With falt’ring voice and accents low, 

I swore eternal love ; but, oh 1 
In time I came to search her. 

And found that all my hopes and fears 
Had fallen on adhesive ears — 

Of coloured gutta-percha ! 

O Woman ! Woman ! Man must know 
How false you are from top to toe ! 

In vain you take a pleasure 
In what may please the fashion’s eye, — 
Forms rounded by a purchased lie, 

A falsehood made to measure ! 

0 Woman ! If, as we are told, 

Girls n9waday8 are bought and sold. 

Without of shame a particle ; 

If marriage is reduced to be 
A mercantile expediency— 

One ought to get the Article ! 

But what have I to cheer my life ? 

A silly, manufactured wife, 

All sorts of folly made for [ 

I’ve cracked my nut, but— sad to tell— 

1 find it but an empty shell, 

And that I haven’t paid for ! 


Substitute eor a Card Table.— A Beal Board. 


THE LOGIC OF FASHION. 

There is no particular foolishness in Le Folkt this time, except the 
following, under the head of ** Fashions for November ; ” — 

“No on© will, of course, attempt to wear an out-of-door dross, oitlior short or 
long, without a small crinoline ’* 

Why, of course ? By what settled rule ? What consideration is 
there which will, of necessity, prevent every woman from attempting to 
wear either a long or short out-of-door dress without a small crinoline ? 
Why, Le Folm itself goes on to say 

w®****^ some few ladies have a -multi pile ity of white flounce muslin 
petticoats, though, in most cases, these are only -^vorn to disguise the very small 
crinoline which is worn to support them.” 

Suppose a lady chooses to wear a multiplicity of muslin petticoats 
under an out-of-door dress, instead of a crinoline, why shouldn’t she ? 
There is a very good reason why she should. It might be cold and 
damp. A multiplicity of muslin petticoats would therefore be pre- 
ferable to oriuoline, as a fashion for November. Why must every kdy 
necessarily wear a crinoline that may he invisible ? Shall we be told 
tMt it cannot be invisible ? Will our fair friends say that they are all 
ciazrvopantes, and can see through each other’s clothes ? Then all that 
we can say is, that they have a great advantage over ourselves. 


Specimen of Mr. Puncli’s New English Dictionary, 

Stnop, Derivation: from. '*syn,” the Greek ‘^together,” and 
*‘to wag the head while falling asleep,” BmmpU: ‘^Pan- 
Anglican Synod.” An assemblage of Anglican Divines all “ nodding ” 
together. 

In-spbotor, ^. 5. DerkaUon: from Latin “w” used in the sense of 
‘not” (as m “in-utihs,” useful, “in-habilis” not skilful, “in- 
humanus,” not Immane) and ^^specto;* to overlook, to examine. Mean, 
zm: One who does not inspect or examine. Fsomph : “Workhouse 
inspector,’ one who does not inspect or examine workhouses. 


TO BENJAMIN DISRAELI, ESQ. 

My dear Ben, 

1 HAVE given you a tremendous wipe in my Cartoon tins 
week. I hope that you will like it. I think it uncommonly happy. 

But to show you that I bear no malice, and that I can applaud brains 
as well as expose humbug, I lierehy certify to you that you made a 
^ very excellent point in what you said at Edinburgh about the education 
I of the people. 

Says you, or to this effect, and if I improve your language you are 
welcome to the improvements as if you were my Irish landlord, 

“ When I hear it said that the English masses are uneducated, in 
I comparison with those of other countries, I refuse to admit tim dcduc- 
I tion implied. I remember that the English masses have livt'tl under a 
Free Press, and that has given them an education far better 1 ban fliat 
enforced by despots.” 

Very well said, son of my riaht hand. And no doubt the masses 
r^ollect with impassioned gratitude the benevolent and persistent 
efforts which your Party has always made to get newspaper fetters 
struck off, the stamp-duties removed, and the Free Press brought closer 
to the pockets of the masses. Bless you, Ben, people don’t see half 
the fun there is in you, but i see it—and more. 

Ever yours admiringly, 

85, Fleet Street. 

P.S. Tell your “dearest friend” John Manners, if he has quito 
done being sentimental about “ Old Beotia,” to attend to what I said 
to him about the Regent’s Park water- 


An EntrIje eor Hipbophagists.— A Tit-hit. 


HerefordsMre Lost Mutton. 


Accoijnts from Herefordshire say that numerous sheep have lately : 
died m that county from eating horse chestnuts. The fact thus staM 
jnu perhaps give some vile punster ooession to observe, that the sheep 
had been feasting at f e expense of the horses. In the Emerald Isle 
the remark may possibly be made, that the shepherd shouldn’t have 
allowed them to gtsEe like that. » 
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' TWENTY-FOTTR THINGS WOEIH KNOWING.’* 

ITCH is the title of an article in 
a book advertised as Boery^ 
body's Tear Booh. Mr, Bumh^ 
not having seen the volume, 
is unable to say "what these 
“Twenty-four Things” may 
he — whether cookery re- 
ceipts, family therapeutics, or 
points of etiquette ; but there 
nre “Twenty-four Things,” 
one for every hour of the day 
and night (some of them 
alarums), which he considers 
to be well “worth knowing,” 
and which he will now pro- 
ceed to enumerate. 

1. That this is the last year 
of the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
unless the Aldermen who 
have passed the chair and sat 
in the State Coach persist in 
standing on their ancient City 
ways, in which case the day 
of the Show will be changed 
from the 9fch of November to 
the 1st of April. (N.B No 
State “ Coach” will be wanted 
until PniNCE Yictob Albert 
requires a Tutor.) 

2. That all the public sta- 
tues, equestrian or other- 
wise, which now disgrace the 
Metropolis are to be taken 

down,^ and sold for what they will fetch for old metal and paving 
materials. 

3. That the present Conservative Government intend to introduce 
the following (amongst other) measures which they have had at heart 
for many years, and have been gradually “ educating ” their party and 
the country to expect and appreciate — Infant Suffrage and Yote by 
Ballot, Extinction of Primogeniture, Eedistrihution of Landed Estates, 
Suppression of Bishops, Repudiation of the National Debt, Appropria- 
tion of the Revenues of the Established Church to Police and Highway 
Purposes, and Abolition of Standing Armies. 

4 That the leading sensational novelists have agreed to restrict 
themselves in future to one crime per volume. 

5. That all those priests, bound by rather solemn engagements to 
uphold the Church of England, who regard Protestantism as a puerility, 
and the Reformation as a lamentable mistake, have made up their 
minds to honesty and the Chnrch of Rome. 

6. That the streets of London are this winter to be kept clean by 
the employment of Yestrymen who have seen better days, so that foot- 
passengers may traverse them without getting their boots highly 
embossed with mud. 

7. That a spoonful of beer is a great improvement to pea-soup. 

8. That all beggars, boys with boxes of lights, girls with bunches of 
flowers, blind men and women with dogs, street organists, and mendi- 
cants in wheel-chairs drawn along the pavement of Oxford Street and 
Regent Street at the busiest time of the day, are forthwith to disappear, 
and never more to cause annoyance. 

9. That the Trustees of the British Museum have arranged to open 
that Institution daily. (Sundays for the present excepted.) 

10. That the Managers of Theatres have decided to abolish all fees 
and extortions, and to make their houses as attractive as possible to 
visitors. (N.B. Should unforeseen obstacles prevent this reformation, 
drapers and other tradesmen will encourage their young men and 
women to expetit and take gratuities from customers.) 

11. That Bunyait’s Bilgrm's Brogrm is not to be the subject of one 
of the Christmas Burlesques. 

12. That London cabs and omnibuses may shortly be expected to he 
as good and convenient as those of Liverpool. 

13. That the next time a luggage-train runs iuto a mineral-train, and 
both are run into by an express passenger-train, the Directors of the 
line will be placed in the dock on a charge of manslaughter, and hail 
refused. 

14, . That the ladies of England have determined to discountenance 
long trains, bunches of false hair, and fictitious bloom. 

15. That waiters taking fees will be instantly dismissed by their 
employers, 

16. That people with small and stationary incomes are going to give 
up eating and orinking. 

17. That other places of recreation besides public-houses are to be 
open on Sundays. 


18- That all political parties and religious communities have engaged 
to unite to obtain a National System of Education. 

19. That the MetropoHtan Milkmen have bound themselves to pull 
down their pumps. 

20. That the last retail dealer has been convicted for using false 
weights and measures. 

21. That Poor Law Guardians and officials are going to be humane 
and do their duty. 

22. That there are to be no more Great Exhibitions. 

23. That the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, after much deliberation, 
have hired a housemaid to keep the Cathedral monuments clean. 

24. That Buncos Focket-Book for 1868 is just ready. 


CARBONIC ACID OR SERMON? 

The Rev. Dh. GtjthkiE, at a soirh held the other night at Middrie 
School, delivered an address, in which, with reference to the narcotic 
influence of bad ventilation in churches, he said : — 

“ I remember I was once pre<?ent in a congregation in the Town of Tliurso, which 
cont-dned as many as 1,200 people, and perhaps you will hardly believe me when 
I tell you thar, on that occasion 1 saw what I never saw before, and what, I am sure, 
you never saw, and what 1 hope I shall never see again — I saw 600 people asleep I 
600 people asleep ! ” 

This is a statement that will perhaps not seem quite so surprising to 
everybody as the excellent Dn. Guthhie considers it. Nor are there, 
perhaps, very many people who will wonder very much at the further 
statement of the reverend and worthy Doctor : — 

“ I happened at the time to be living with Sin George Sinclair, a very excellent 
gentleman, who lesides in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. I told huh 
what I had seen m the chm-eh. ‘ Oh,’ said he, * that is nothing to what I have seen 
myself ; I have seen m almost eveiy pew the whole people asleep, widi only hero 
and there an exception.’ ” 

“ We ’re a’ noddin, nid, nid, noddin’ ; We ’re a’ noddin in our kirk 
at hame.” So the Thurso congregation at least, may sing, teste 
Guthrie ; who, however, earnestly protests that their somnolence was 
not the fault of their preacher, but was caused by bad air. That may 
be ; but a question to be asked is, whether they ever go to sleep until 
the reverend gentleman mounts the pulpit ? It would also be interesting 
to know whether Thurso presents much of an exception to the general 
rule of sleepiness in Scotch churches, and, further, if that is the 
general rule, how much toddy on an average has been imbibed on the 

Sawbbath” by each member of every snoring congregation ? At the 
same time there is no doubt that Dr. Guthrie is quite right as to 
the stupefying properties of bad air ; and that the tainted atmosphere 
of a crowded and ill-ventilated church is quite enough to make every 
one in it comatose, in spite of the most awakening sermon. 


APOLOGISTS EOR DIRTY DRINK. 

The Times^ in an article on sanitary science, says : — 

“ There are men who still maintain by the analogy of the horse-pond, which 
cattle picfer to the running stream, that water is quite fit for drinking even with 
the presence of the moat foreign and most disgusting matter.” 

The Thames derives from numerous towns above London very much 
matter of that description. Both of the epithets applied in the fore- 
going extract to the matter which some people, by the analog of the 
horse-pond, maintain to be good to drink in water, are appEcahle to 
the matter with which those towns pollute the Thames. That matter 
is at once foreign and native. It is foreign to the Thames if native to 
the towns. All dirt is foreign matter. We don’t say that foreign 
matter and dirt are convertible terms. In calling dirt foreign matter 
we do not mean to reflect on any other people, whatever provocation 
may be given by some foreigners. It is only the bigot who glories in 
an overweening opinion of his native soil. 

Those who infer the salubrity of foul water from the fact that cattle 
prefer horse-pond to rill, might go further, and argue that, because the 
donkey, on the other hand, will not touch dirty water, and is very 
particular about his drink, therefore the man who objects to diluted 
sewage is an ass ; which would be an asinine argument. 


Do YOU REMEMBER THE EpIGRAM OH BiSHOP AND PiCKPOCRET 

Barrington ? Yery welb, then. Here’s its Companion, 

BY A STUPIDISH, OHD-PASEIONED EoGY. 

Two Allens, this Year, on our Rules did incroach. 

And in different Ways to Not’riety ran : 

One* was Prais’d for his Wish to keep out of Coach, 

Onet was Tried for Attempt to hrmh into a Yan. 

[This would have been Wit a hundred years ago, you old idiot.““P,] 

. * Our worthy Lord Mayor Elect. t The execrable Manchester Fenian. 





i II 

A DISTINGUISHED POEEIGN FeIBND (WHOM TOU HAVE NOT MET FOE YeAES) IS COMING TO KnGLAND TO VISIT YOU. YoU AUE 
AFRAID HE WILL KiSS TOU. WlIEN YOU HEAR THE APPROACHING CaB-WhKKLS, YOU RUN UP-STAIRS, THROW OFF CoAT AND COLLAR, 

LATHER YOUR Face, and pretend to re Shaving at the very moment of his arrival under your Hoof, and there you are!—* 


GROANS FROM UNDERGROUND. 

The estimable twaddlers who discovered that 
the air in the tunnels of the Underground Rail- 
way is deleterious to health, are now shut up. 
The scientific men have been to work, analysing 
the said air. with a gravity worthy of a better 
cause, and they have, without laughing, managed 
to assure the wise folks in q^uestion that not 
only is the dangerous element inappreciable, but ; 
that it would do them no harm to be kept in a | 
tunnel that was hermetically sealed at each end. i 

But , he who thinks that the Great British 
Tidget is satisfied, knows little of that estimable 
animal. 

A great variety of other difficulties have to be 
got rid of before the G. B. E. can take his ten 
minutes of metropolitan travel in peace. Among 
the questions which are next to be submitted to 
the scientific parties are these : — 

Is not the passage from daylight into lamp- 
light, and vice versa, very injurious to the eyes m 
certain cases ? Or could this evil he obviated by 
the use of spectacles, of graduated colour, to be 
put on successively (at the Company’s expense) 
at each landing ? 

Is not the surprise occasioned by seeing a green 
signal spontaneously become red, and vice versa, 
calculated to produce palpitation of the heart P 


May not very sad effects, likely to be felt in 
afterlife, be caused by the terrifying^ practice m- 
dulged in by the juvenile population, of lying 
down on the ventilators and screaming down, “I 

Ought the mind of a traveller, who above 
persons should be calm and cautious, to be dis- 
turbed by reading the smsaiion titles of stories 
Wm advertised along the line P 

Jmr Cannot the gas, though contamed in separate 

M boxes on the tops of the trains, and though not 

ti exceeding a few pints, be so expanded by the 

carriages, especially on a crowded 
^ explode without the application of 

i # Ought not a check to be devised against the 

J ^ abruptness of maimer too frequent among the 

nBlf / m w ^ officials when proclaiming the names of the sta- 

MM / ^ f tions and inviting persons to enter the carriages ; 

w \ \ porters, especially, sometimes 

s^Sf&sstive of actual menace, which is pam- 
fulto the delicate mind? 

^ And lastly (for the present) should not the 

"WEBi — [i Company take means to prevent the members of 

fche shoeblack brigade from suddenly pointing at 
the feet of a traveller as he emerj^es, thereby 
(N.B. If Bald, don’t FORGET TO Lather suggesting to Mm that perhaps Ms legs have 
the Crown of your Head.) been cut off, or that some other fearful accident 

has happen^ to Mm P 


Away went Gilpin.” [Advertisement] 

A Leap in the Dark,” said Lord Beeby, quoting Jfr. ' Bumh . Tee ROSTERS” of the New Royalty and the Prince of Wales’s 
Gilpin, va^y thmkmg td improve upon two such orators, says. Theatre come very close together on several walls- The first has only 
* No, a Leap mto the Light. Yes, Gilpin. Your phrase exactly “An Eye,” the second is Caste.” Why not, to save expense, amalga- 
I describes, “Out of the Frying Pan mto the Eire.” Is that what you mate the twoP Throw the second into the first, and make one large 
»^ean? eye squinting ; in fact, with a <3^/^ in it. 





PAGIN’S POLITICAL SCHOOL. 


“ Now, mark this ; because these are things which you may not have heard in any speech which has been made in the city of 
Edinburgh, {LaugMer and cheers.) I had — if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase — to educate our party. It is a large party, and 
requires its attention to be called to questions of this kind with some pressure. I had to prepare the mind of Parliament and the country 
on this question of Eeform.”— Ma. Diskaeli’s Speech at the Minhurgh Banquet. 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

(FROM MT PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 


TABLEAU y.— MY EUUNY ERIE¥D.— (OoNTiNirED.) 

Mx Eunny Eriend sits down to smoke. I tell Mm quietly tliat if he 
stops another day with me he must behave Mmself properly in the 
streets of Cokingham. This sets him off in a roar. I point out strongly 
that my character, my position is at stake. He immediately asks me 
"Why I"m like Hidley or Latimer ?” I don’t know : I don’t care, in 
fact ; but all I want to say is, putting levity on one side he inter- 

rupts me with the answer to his riddle which he insists on telling me, 
" Because your position is at staked* I think it stupid, and teU him 
so. He retorts that I have no sense of humour. My repartee is " of 
his humour,” which I flatter myself is a clincher for my Eunny Eriend. 
Not at all ; he catches at .the word and sings out, " Take me while I ’min 
the humour, tow row row,” and so forth. He walks to the window, 
and pulls the blind aside. “What fun it would be,” it suddenly strikes 
him, “ to go out with a good strong cord and tie all the knockers to- 
gether, so that if you rapped at one house all the others would rap too.” 
I dissuade him from tms. “Another notion,” he says immediately, 
“ Can’t we get some paint and go and change all the numbers in the 
street.” I admit the fun of the idea because of its impracticability. 
“Blacking would do,” he tMnks ; “they’re safe to have some blacking 
in the house.” He is going to find it. I beg him not to try it, as he ’ll 
make such a noise. He is annoyed with me now, and complains that 
I won’t do anything. I say “No, it’s getting late, and I don’t think 
the New Inn,” where he has to sleep, “keeps open after eleven.” He 
won’t hear of it: “An inn’s bound to keep open,” he says: “it’s 
against the law to close and shut a traveller out of the house.” He 
says “ J ought to know that, as I am an /»»-spector.” He roars with 
laughter. ^ I say, “ Oh, how bad ! ” and mean it. We have another row 
about wMch of us has a genuine sense of humour. He s^s that my 
Oreat Aunt has more sense of humour than I have ; which I deny, and 
he proposes waking her up to ask her the question. I teU Mm that 
she ’ll never forgive me if- he does it. TMs sends Mm into fits of laugh- 
ter again. He sees me in Ms fancy “ ruined for life, cut out of the 
will by my Great Aunt’s sense of humour.” It ticldes him amazingly. 
He would be more tickled, and the whole house would be roused by 
his immoderate noise if it wasn’t for his suddenly catching sight of 
Mrs. Buzzyby’s old piano. He will play me a tune. I don’t mind, 
I say, something very soft. He says he ’ll play something like me, 
very soft. TMs is what he calls wit, and is intensely amused with it 
Mmself. I hate chaff : I mean I dislike beinff chaffed. I don’t chaff 
others (“ Because you can’t,” says Grigg, trying a note or two with 
one finger) and I don’t expect them to chaff me. “If you expected it 
half the fun would be gone.” replies Grigg. Grigg’s performances on 
the piano are not artistic, out what he calls “^eat fun.” He imitates 
the^ tuning of an orchestra; apparently all fiddles, and a big drum 
represented by the lowest bass note. This becoming monotonous (1 
am wondering if they hear it up-stairs) he informs me that he will now 
play the Hailstone Chorus, Erom tMs I anticipate an intellectual 
treat. He also promises me the Dead March in Saul, He asks me 
** Would I like to hear them? ” I should, very much. Whereupon 
he commences. Of all the internal rows made with a view of disturbing 
a quiet neighbourhood at half-past eleven p.m. the Hailstone Chorus, as 
arranged by my Eunny Eriend, is undoubtedly the worst. I beg him 
to desist. He won’t. He says this is the way Herr Y on Pyrotecknicho 
plays, that is (according to my Eunny Eriend’s imitation) shaking Ms 
hair wildly, dashing his head down at the keys on the right, going as 
it were a header with both hands into the treble, splashing about any- 
how among the notes, then diving down again and coming up like a 
porpoise ]^ungmg heavily about on the bass. No tune, no distinct 
note, hand over hand, bang, bang, bang, " Hailstone Chorus coming 
down-stairs/’ shouts Grigg ; bang, bang, bang, hand over hand with 
the bass, “Elash of greased lightning,” he shouts again, and runs one 
finger backwards from the bottom to the top of the treble cleff. “The 
sMp strikes,” he goes on,' having now merged into a secular subject, 
both hands take about ten notes at a leap, “Human cry of distress 
heard above the storm,” he rumbles down into the bass with both 
hands and shrieks wildly. I implore him to be quiet. 

I am certaiu I hear some one calling on the stairs. I tell him so. 
It is suggestive at once ; " Eemale voice heard in the intervals of the 
storm.” I could almost swear it ’s my Great Aunt, or Mrs. Buzzyby ; 
wiU he keep the piano a little quiet while I open the door. “ Stop,” 
he says, “ till the ship sinks. Crew hurrying to and fro.” Both 
hands up and down anyhow. “ Only two hands left on board,” he 
sap, making a wretched pun. Having arrived at this point, that is 
only two hands on board, there can’t be much more shrieking and 
noise, and the ship will go down quietly, I hope ; so I may take the 
opportunity of opening the door. Before I can say “ Hush I listen,” 
he cries, “Eearful fate of the ship. It is blown up. Explosion!” 
He stamps on the loud pedal, dislocates a couple of strings, (I know 


it by the jarring sound), bangs the treble once with Ms open hand, and 
jumping up suddenly, sits on the bass ; kicks over the stool and the 
books on which he was sitting, and ]^retending to he one of the ship’s 
j crew blown up by the shock, falls with a bump (hope sincerely he has 
’ hurt Mmself) on the floor, when he pulls down a sofa cushion and 
clings to it frantically, ijretending to save Mmself from a watery grave, 
in the carpet. With this, a ring at the front door bell, and the voice 
of Mrs. Buzzyby, she herself being invisible in the passage. 

The neighbours next door have sent a policeman to complain. Mrs. 
Buzzyby (from the darkness, she won’t come forward on account of 
her costume) begs me to consider the reputation of her house. “ Have 
I forgotten,” she asks, plaintively, “what is due to my poor dear 
Auut ? If I want,” she says, finally, “ to make a noise, I ’d better 
take the gentleman (stress on this word) to the public house, and see 
(this ironically) if they’ll let you both go on like this there.” 

I promise and vow several things in Grigg’s name : the principal 
being that he shall go away at once. I am surprised at Grigg’s not 
demurring to this : on the contrary he goes with a considerable amount 
of loudly wishing me “ Good night,” to which Mrs: Bxtzzyby on some 
lauding, and, I tSink my Aunt on the top story, like the sweet little 
cherub who sits up aloft to keep watch for the life of her Great-Nephew, 
are both listening. He says, “ Good night.” I shut the door : the 
household retires, Mrs. Buzzyby lingering, I fancy. I bolt the door, 
chain it, lock it, latch it, and Mrs. Buzzyby giving up the character ot 
the Invisible Lady, again retires to what Grigg calls her “ virtuous 
downy.” I return to the ground-floor dining-room, where we have 
been sitting, congratulating myself on Grigg’s departure when I 
become aware of a considerable draught. The window, looking on to 
the street, is open. “Odd,” I say to myself, aloud. “ Not at all,” 
return? my Eunny Eriend, stepping in through it on to the sofa, 
“ Here we are again ! ” He explains that he opened it before he left, 
while I was talking. I ]?rotest against Ms return — ^he pretends to 
weep. Good gracious, he is going to make another noise : I must stop 
that. I’ll let Mm stop (I can’t be positively inhospitable) for half-au- 
hour if he ’ll promise to be really quiet, and go then. 

He will go directly, he says, if I’ll only give Mm something to eat — 
he is so hungry. There is nothing. “ Oh yes,” he says, “there must 
be — ^in the larder.” But I don’t know where the larder is. “ That ’s the 
fun,” says he, "just what he likes ; come aloug, a voyage of discovery, 
Robinson Crusoe, and a pic-nic.” I can’t let Mm go alone, even in the 
character of Robinson Crusoe, or he ’ll be putting detonating fluid iuto 
the pie, or knife-powder into the cold jugged hare. He has got the 
caudle aud is leaving the room. I will show him the way — ^but^uietly, 
do go quietly. The kitchen-latch flies up with a great click. ..There is 
a death-like stillness iu this region, made more palpable by the steady 
old clock : I feel like a burglar. If Mrs. Buzzyby suddenly came in, 
r don’t know what I should do. The Government Inspector under 
the Olfactory Act found prying about Ms landlady’s kitchen at night — 
only want a lantern to be a domestic Cu^ Fawkes. 

A kitchen at night is a melancholy spectacle, so is a scullery; hut of 
all the distressing things that a man can see on such an occasion, the most 
painful is the cold vegetables. My Eunny Eriend is in great force. He 
pretends to see ghosts, and imitates shuddering. He starts back on 
me suddenly, and sings in a loud whisper, ‘J Hush, ’tis the night watch ! 
he guards my lonely cell.” He plays the Clown with the kitchen 
poker : he pretends to pocket everything. I show Mm there’s nothing 
here. “Isn’t there,” he says, and selects a piece of bread, some 
butter, some cold hare, aud a plate. All he wants is a knife and fork. 
At last, thank goodness, he is at a standstill. We can’t find them any- 
where, and I want to get back as I have just seen several blackbeetles. 
"No, here’s a door,” says Grigg. That is the cellar, aud luckily, 
locked. He finds another door ; I don’t know what that is. My 
Eonny Eriend looks iu : gives a slight start, aud then beckons me 
cautiously. We look iu. Mb. Buzzyby’s room where he cleans the 
knives and 'forks, and Mr. Buzzyby snoring in bed. Mr. Buzzyby’s 
clothes are on a chair, and Ms boots on the ground. 

The opportunity is not to he lost by Grigg. Iu a second, as a matter 
of course, he has put the butter iuto Mr. Buzzyby’s right boot — the 
Mead in Ms left : Mr. Buzzybi’s hair-brush iuto Mr.^ Buzzyby’s tail- 
coat pocket, the soap in one of Ms stockings, aud (this I did not see, 
but subsequently heard of) finally takes away Mr. Buzzyby’s trousers, 
which (I may add) were found next day in the oven. 

On re-entering my room he is radiant with chuckles. We are both 
too much awake, but he must go now. He points out what fun it ’ll 
be when Buzzyby wakes. What fan when he tries to get on his 
boots. What fun when he can’t brush Ms hair. What fun when he 
finds the soap iu Ms stockings, 

I shall tell Mrs, Buzzyby the first thing in the morning.^ Grigg 
goes out by the window again. The New Inn is almost opposite at the 
comer. 


* A SYLBABIO AUGMENT. j 

The Athenceum speaks of “ three riding Cantatas ” by three different 
musical composers. Ought not these works to be called Oanter-tatas P " 




I ■pTTTVT TTHT? Tl'PTTTQTT HPAV P A'VTt’TJQ pelHn|f oUier people to pay our shot is in a sense winning: but they 

I X UlM 1 UJi i AA-rAlihivo. resent it iiereafter, with such eift^ct tliat wc shall be the worse oif 

m. PtTNCH very seldom copies a joke ; but he must now depart ultimately laugliing oa the '^roug 

from his usual practice ^ — 


' i sides of our mouths. 


“ Thb ABYSsiNiiir ‘BxpEt>niOKr,-~'Wo imdorstancl that the xnahitenanco of the I 
troops employed in the Abyssinian expedition is to bo provided for ont of the 
srevenueft of India, on the ground that these troops are not r^placctl on tho Indian 
establishment, and that, it they remained, India would have to pay for them.’* 


MORE NE\y KOVELS. 


This capital joke is borrowed from the Stmday Gazette. It will have 
been, seen, however, not to be our esteemed contemporary’s own joke, 
hut the joke of the Government ; truly an excellent joke, at the expense 
of India. Do any of Punches readers want the joke explained to them ? 
The Indians do not ; although it is no fun for them. Does anybody 
north of the Tweed possibly not see the point of it ? Nay, on the 
contrary a Soot, surely, of all men, would he the first to laugh at the 
notion of making India pay for a British war. The reason assigned in 
justification of this manoeuvre makes it all the funnier. The troops are 
not replaced on the Indian establishment. Why, just so. They are 
sent away on an African expedition. If they had remained, India would 
have to pay for them. Of course. But they don’t remain, and yet 
India has to pay for them. India can do without them^ but she 
mustn’t do without paying for them, all the same. That is what is 
so extremely droll 

Of throwing the burden of our war with Abyssinia on our Indian 
empire, the Sunday Gazette observes, with discriminative acuteness : — 


Ijt fiction, as in fact, it is often very profitable to followup a success. 


But we rather fancy it would be doubtful policy for novelists to spend 
their time on sequels which may merely be suggested by the title of a 
preceding work. We have little wish to see among our publishers’ 


preceding work. We have little wis! 
announcements, such notices as these : 


Awr F/iWj a sentimental novel, written by flic author of //eeer 
Coart. 

Goefh (iomtt like an Oyeter : a meditative novel, by the author of Coweili 
%(p ae a Floirer. 

Sir Fenvtorth of Ha'pence: a realistic novel, being a Sequel to IMf a 
MUlion of Money. 

lie who Breake, Faye: a domestic novel, writfen by the author of 
Other Peopfde Windows. 

Less than a Ijacifer: a sensation novel, written as a Sequel to More than 
a Match. 


A Bad XiOak-otit for Wine-Bibbers. 


“ Whether or no this he just to India, it -will at all events tend very much to 
lighten the pecuniary call on the imporial finances.” 


On the revenue of the United Kingdom, that is to say— on the 
pocket of the British tax-payer— certainly it will ‘‘Whether or no 
this be just to India” is a question which probably never occurred to 
the authorities who made the clever arrangement of lightening the 
pecuniary call on the finances of this country by shifting it on to those 
of that ; as good a practical joke as ever was played. But perhaps 
there is less wisdom than wit in it. They laugh that win, and com- 


A PRIZE for “imitation wines” has been awarded at the Paris Uni- 
versal Imposition, as, in this matter at all events, we think it may be 
called.^ One can’t help wondering that a couniry wli(*rft so much good, 
I real wine is made, should stoop to give enceiuragemcni to the makiag 
of bad, sham wine. Most men feel real sickness utter drinking sham 
champagne, and we fancy that the drinking of imitiaion wine will lead 
to genuine and by no means imitation headaches after it. As a s^itary 
precaution the bottles surely ought to be labelled “ Imitation,” just as 
other deadly compounds from the chemist are marked ” Poison.” 
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‘DIFFERING DOCTORS.” 

“ The Right Honotjba.ble Benjamin Bishaelt, and the Eight HoNoxjitABLE 
Robert Lowe were then duly invested by the Vice-Ghancellor with the degree 
of Paper. 

By SenatRs Academicus 
Yice-Chancellor and all 
The posse comitatus 
Of its Academic Hall, 

Legum teachers 

Of Laws, with tongue and pen— 

Edina dubs Austrahan Bob, 

And, eke, Caucasian Ben. 

Was it Scotch tcut, or irony 
Of mocking fate’s decree. 

That linked this pair of doctors 
Within the same degree ? 

St. Stephen’s subtlest sophist. 

And her sophists’ keenest foe — 

The meteor flights of Dizzy heights, 

And the clear, cold light of Lowe ? 

Who shall decide,” the proverb asks, 

'* When doctors disagree ? ” 

And when was disagreement 
Like that ’twixt L. and D ? 

Bob, braving Mob for principle ; 

Ben, Mob’s and Laterest’s slave ; 

The oracle of Carabas ; 

The idol of the Cave ! 

Doctors of Medicine, ’tis said. 

Each other’s physic spurn. 

Doctors of Laws, are you as loth 
Each other’s lore to learn ? 

If not, as now St. Stephen’s school 
la closed for the vacation. 

Suppose you took to teaching, each 
The other, in rotation ? 

Let Ben from Bob learn scorn of Mob, 

And cheap and nasty plaudits : 

That trick and dodge, however deft 
Must face the future’s audits. 

That dust, though it be diamond dust. 

Thrown in folk’s eyes, for flattery. 

Blinds first, then smarts, and then provokes 
Abuse, assault and battery. 

That sober truth and rigid fact 
Still hold, however humble. 

When sophistry’s veneerings crack, 

And rhetoric’s stuccos crumble. 

That John Bull is not Carabas, 

Though Yivian Geey may think so : 

If counters he deems coin to-day. 

To-morrow he won’t blink so. 

That England can’t be caught with chaff. 

Her imllions fooled with praises. 

Cozened by Asian mysteries, 

And fed on windy phrases : 

That impudence awhile may thrive, 

But earns, at last, a licking ; 

And that the brass which gulls an ass. 

Sets ’cuter creatures kicking. 

Learn, Bob, from Ben, to manage men, 

By humouring their folly. 

Nor rub weak wits against the grain. 

Till their hair’s sharp as holly : 

That truth’s point may be cut too fine. 

Too hard thrust down folk’s throttles ; 

That if you’d store strong wine, ’tis wise 
To allow for flaws in bottles. 


Thus, Doctors both, from either each 
Take what the other teaches, 

Eor though the lesson be un-writ, 
’Tis what his practice preaches. 

“ Physician heal thyself,” ’twas said, 
If thou would’ st heal thy brother, 
So, Doctors, if you others teach, 
Thus, first, learn of each other. 


A MODEST DEMAND. 

Among- the many strikes which we lately have been witnessing, we 
really wonder that we have not seen announced a strike of Governesses. 
As a rule, they are extremely overworked and underpaid, and have 
really far more cause for striking than the tailors. Stul, there seems 
but little prospect of our seeing them on strike while we find them 
putting forward such advertisements as this 

A SINGLE LADY, aged 36, with a limited income, offers ;£20 per 
annum and two Lours’ daily instruction to one or two CLildren in. English and 
the rudiments of music and Frencli, in return for her BOARD. 

We have often known a Governess content with a small salary, but 
it is a novelty to hear of one content with less than nothing, and even 
offering to pay a yearly premium for her place. Au income which is 
limited may fail to satisfy the cravings of an appetite which is not : 
still, unless this single lady be uncommonly voracious, she need 
scarcely, one would fancy, offer £30 a year, and two hours’ teaching j 
daily, merely for her board. 


MARYELLOUS EYENT AT HULL. 

Ok Monday last week, at the Town Hall, Hull, a statue of Andrew 
Marvel was consecrated ; invested with a new offLce by solemn rites. 
At least, a newspaper r^ort says that it was “inaugurated”— see 
Johnson’s Biefiomry. Of Marvel’s statue we may pretty safely 


Johnson’s Dictionary . Of Marvel’s statue we may pretty safely 
venture to say that it is a marvellous work of Art. Almost every 
specimen of British sculpture is that ; but we trust that Mr. W, D. 
Keyworth’s statue of Marvel is a marvellously good one, and repre- 
sents him as faithfully as he represented Hull. 

This Marvel was a prodigy of integrity. Marvels, they say, will 
never cease ; hut such as Andrew Marvel have now become very 
uncommon. Why was Andrew Marvel like the celebrated mineral 
teeth advertised by dentists? Because he was incorruptible. A 
duplicate of his statue might be subscribed for, by his admirers, and 
set up in the borough of Great Yarmouth. j 


HOW TO CLOAK A MEANING. 

Mr. Luceaet, with some other Councillors of the Reform League 
having brought down a storm on their heads by talking disloyalty in 
the shape of sympathy with Eenianism, the Council has since tried to 
undo the effect of their seditious stuff by a very proper resolution, 
which, however, it did not come to a vote upoi^ “that the League does 
not counsel private assassination, or secret political assassination.” In j 
the course ot the discussion Mr. Mantle gave an explanation of Mr. 
Lucraet’s language—" that Mb. Lucraei has a singular way of saying 
things that other people understand in a different sense from that in ! 
which he meant them.” This m^ be irony, or it may be earnest Let 
us call it flinging the League’s Mantle over Mr. Lucraet. 


That one-half of a truth, at times, ^ 

Is better told than all of it : 

That wisdom’s sometimes wise to yield, 
When folly takes the wall of it ; 

That to tread on weak brethren’s toes 
Is rude, e’en the best cause in, 

May trip the treader up, and oft, 

A fair career give pause in. 


P. O. Queries. 

"The postal duty for a simple letter to or from America has been fixed by the 
Reichstag Committee at cue sdvergrossh.” 

This is the news from' Berlin. How do the Prussian post office 
authorities ascertain whether a letter is simple or otherwise? By 
opening and reading it? And is the postage on a simple letter 
heavier than on a wise one, or the reverse ? And does the rate of 
postage on letters in other countries, England for example, depend 
upon their simplicity ? 

Euphemism Extraordinary. 

A lawyer of our acquaintance, who has acquired great skill in con- 
ducting an election, declares that in the course of his canvassing 
experience he never heard a bribe even distantly alluded to, ejccepting 
by the synonym of a “votive offering.” 

A THOUGHT ON THE KTOE-BOARD. 

The truth is sometimes told unintentiouaUy. Eor instance, when 
one sees Foor Humanity on an omnibus ! ^ 




PRACTICAL JOKING. s 

It *S TOO BAD OF FlARBITP, BEOAtrSE HE OTTOHT TO KnOW BETTER; BBT HE GOES AS IF A YoVKCx FHOM THE Cot''>rmY,” 

^jjj^HATE HIS PhOTOGBABH TAKEN, MANAGES TO MAKE THE OPERATOR BISSATISPrED WITH THE FIRST IIALF-DoZISN, ANT) TIIKN— MAKING 


PRETENCE OF BEING VERT CAREFUL THIS TIME — KEEPS A SHARP Ia)OK-OUT, AND DIRECTLY THE POOR MaN REMOVES THE 

THE Lens, drops his Hat, and rubs his Hose as if greatly relieved, and asks, xnnoobnly, “ if it’s all ovRit 

__Lm 


I^W TRAEPIC ACT. 

Punch hopds that^tjie van-drivin??, cart- loading, cab-cravrlinff, bus- 


racine' criminals^ wbb now slaughter the peaceable, pedestrians of '> 


London, are'atudying the new Act for the regulation of Street Traffic. 
If np’t, vefigean(idi#ill be down upon them with the utmost rigour of 


It npt, vengeancdjwiU. be down upon tiiern witn tiie utmost rigour ot 
j the&w, aua'’pefhras^^n the whole, a few striking examples will be 


salutary. tbafr they may not plead ignorance (usually a 

sham ple4) Mr^Vneh Jlas put the principal enactments by the new 
statute betorc liSbm. 


1. No railway van, and no cart of any description, is ever to come 
into.Jleet Street, or any of the streets between Mr, Punches oflace and 
his Bom^ion in Belgrave Scinare. 

^riwcab isJ8 i^nj^rawling in these districts, but a cab, Han- 
g^fOT^aKffglafe^ spot at the precise moment when 


' be punisb^^^m^^^ihr^^^B 
second with forfeiture of ffl® 
5- There is nobad^tion^to 


d like to ride. 

i^hrer, that he does not 
|b is ordered to go, is to 
& servitude, and in the 


S. Cab-drivers are 1o wear a becominj? iniirorm, a blue waterproof 
coat and a glazed hat, instead of the riiili inly wrap-rascal.** which at 
present flap and Hop against ilie front windows. 

0- Any tradesman who incites his servariis to t.ake out a cart at for- i 
bidden hours, shall be disfranchised, and for a sccoiiti offenct* his wares i 
shall be examined by inspectors, and his rogueries published in six 
daily papers. i 

10. Any person on the top of an omnibus -who shall throw coppers i 

to children for gymnastics on the pavement, shall immediately be taken i 
down, and be kicked by the conductor. ! 

11. Any person who, on that place, shall smoke a bad cigar, shall be 
liable to a similar penalty on complaint of the neighbour he has been ; 
poisoning. 

There are some other points which require attention, but the persons j 
against whom the new law is directed are proverbially stupid and pig- 
headed, and therefore a moderate dose of instruction at one time is 
enough. 


land between eleven at 


night and'Six in' the morning anything may go along aSMyiack streets. 
If the inhabitants don’t Eke this, they are permitted to xn|fe, on giving 
the proper notices, JF 

, 6. Omnibuses may go along back streets at aH fipps, and people 


Oaie Lord 3SCayor»a Lottery. 

The Athenmm says, with reference to the City Fea<*t at Guildhall, 
that the Chief Magistrate is presented with forty tickets, for which 
there are four hundred expectants. Of course all but forty of them 
are disappointed, and perhaps also offended. The Loed Matob might, 
however, avoid giving any of them offence by a very easy expedient* 
He should have three hundred and sixr y blank and forty pri:»e4icket8 


put into and shaken mp in the Cap of^Maiutenance, and invite the four 
hundred expectants t6 draw them. 



down the connecting streets, and be thankful that they are allowed to m « " j x 

do that. Correspondents. 

7. Any van-driver who uses a coarse expression shall immediately Correspondents of all sorts and sizes are referred to No. 135E ot 
be trwsported, and the contents of the van forfeited to the poor of the Tvneh, VoL 53, where they will read the Medean and Persian 
parish in which the offence has been committed, from which there will be no departure. 


rrwte O y Joseph Bnffh. HolioTd^Sqwe.lio tiw Farwh ot St. Ulerltweil, Comity of Mi Wleae*. at the Printing Office* of Heen*. Bradlrmy, Svana, ft Oo., Xombrnd 

Street, in the l-recinct of Whltefriaxs m the City of Lonaoa , and pnbUsbed by hun at No. 85, Heet Street, in the Parish of St. BrSbe, aty.of London.— S ato war, Korember 1667, 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 



the constantly increasing niunber of the Fellows, they 
cannot expect will offer themselves ; and any compulsory 
measures — the ballot,’* for instance, as for the militia— I 
am certain Ministers and the Bishops will never permit. My , 
hand shakes so much with agitation that I can write no 
more, except to subscribe myself (and I am not ashmed 
to own it), 

AN Aunt (Single) or Thirty Years’ Standing. 

P.S. Don’t you think that Aunts by marriage ought (if 
the horrid deed must be perpetrated), to be used first, and 
then Great Aunts ? 

PP.S, Can you tell me whether there is any animal 
whose ordinary diet is Uncles ? 


"BUT FEENCH OF PAEIS WAS TO HIM UNKNOWN.*’ 

Vitale , ** Well, Job, how did you like Paris ? ” 

Travelled Ne^Tiew. “ Oh, Uncle, we lived ‘ on© Prawnce,* I can tell you ! ”■ 
Uncle {astonished), ** Lived on Prawns 1 ? {N^hew re^peats his assertion,) 
Then all I can say is, I 'm glad I wasn’t o’ the Party. What ’s Butcher’s 
Meat so Dba^ then ? ” 

[Ji Joe saidf “ WhaVs the good of talking French to such an Ignorant Old 
Buffer as ha ” 


A WOKD PEOM THE WHITEBAIT. 

“ What ’s in a name ! That which we call a WhiteTjait 
By any othei: name would eat as nice.” 

ShaJespeare aUghily aUered. 

That the Ship and the Trafalgar 
Are built up on the fry of us ; 

That down go Hart and Quartermaine 
If the public should fight shy of us ; 

That Thames* most pois*nous odours 
Are neutralised by whiff of us ; 

Fish dinners voted fishy. 

An *t were not for the sniff of us ; 

That even Cabinet secrets 
Are freely talked before us : 

And massacres of innocents 
'Wash*d down with cold punch o’er us ; 

That we ’re adored, a croguer^ 

By swells and pretty sinners : 

That the chief grace at meat is 
Our work, in Company dinners ; 

In short, that we *re delicious. 

Is generdly admitted, 

■When with batter, bread and butter, 
Cayenne and lemons fitted. 

When thus all ranks and classes 
Our merits are agreed on, — 

When we’re pronounced the thing in fish 
For epicures to feed on— 

■Why fret, you ask, o’er species. 

Or quesnon raise of genus ; 

If we ’re young sprats or herrings. 


A PITIABLE CASE. 

Dear Mb. Punch, 

I want to pay a visit to the Zoological Gardens (I highly disapprove of 
the fly[ppancy of the young people of the present day in calling that ameable 
resort *the Zoo”), to see the Walrus. But I am prevented going, although 
several of my nephews (my sister Amelia’s sons) have offered to attend me, and 
all my nieces (my sister Arabella’s daughters) are anxious to accompany me, 
because I am told that an Aunt-eater has been added to the Menagerie. I have 
such confidence in the arrangements made by the Society for the safe keepmg 
of the aiaimals exhibited, that I might, perhaps, overcome my fear of personal risk 
from an accidental encounter with this formidable creature, and enter the Gardens 
under a strong escort of my blood relations ; but I cannot so far forget what 
is due to the memory of the many excellent women— related to those near and 
dear to them as I am related to Amelia’s and Arabella’s children— who must 
have fallen victims to the strange appetite of this voracious animal and others of its 
I species, as to set my foot within the precincts of the Gardens while it lemains'one 
; 01 its denizens. And, indeed, I may as well mention that I shall not think it 
respectful if any of Amelia’s or Arabella’s children, to gratify a morbid curiosity, 
inspect a collection which has received such an unnatural addition. This expression 
of my feelings on a most painful subject will perhaps have some little weight with 
those for whom it is intended, when I add that a disregard of my wishes might 
influence the testamentary dispositions I am about to make in their favour. 

One word more. ^ I shudder and require the stimulus of smelling salts when 
I think of the particular sort of sustenance that must be found for this — this 
Aunt-eater ! Perhaps, like the great snakes, it only requires to be fed occasion- 
ally— once a quarter, or so ; but even four Aunts a year— the thought is too awful, 
I now require a little weak braudy-and-water, especially when I reflect that my 
poor feUow-Annts most be shut up alive with the monster, if it has these ser^ntine 
propensities. And how will the Council obtain the necessary supplies ? Volun- 
teers, great as the love for natural history appears to be amongst us, as shown by 


You fancy that such questions 
To Wmtehait should not matter. 

Bom ’twixt (Gravesend and Battersea, 

Their graves’ end, seas of batter. | 

But fishes have their feelings. 

There are ranks in Neptune’s borders. 

And we won’t stoop to be mated 
With the fishy lower orders. 

Over our silver bodies* 

Though Pisciculturists quarrel. 

Which of them e’er stood by us. 

Except dear old Ned Yabrell ? 

God bless him, as he loved us. 

In plain batter or cayenned. 

In his History of fishes 
Ee used us, like a friend. 

AlS Chgpea alba owned us, 

A family ’mong fish : 

So in his plate baptised us, 

So blessed us in bis dish. 

And still as Clmea alba. 

We mean to float and fry^ 

And to low sprats and hernngs 
Belationship deny I 

* Se© th© recent controversy ui tlx© PaZZ MaU OaziUe Tsetween 
Messrs. Prancis Lorjo and Lawson. 


VOX. LUL 
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SHORN OF THE STATE CARRIAGE 


MUSICAL IINEEY. 


AIT APPEAX PZ AN ALDEBMAN. 


In his state Carriage with what pride, 
The City saw the Lord Mayor ride ! 

And ever, as he went, there rose, 

A general cry of There he goes ! ” 

That gorgeous object, passing by. 
Attracted Youth’s uplifted eye, 

And had a highly moral kind 
Of influence on the youthful mind. 

The errand-boy’s admiring gaze 
Was dazzled with its golden blaze 
And then he thought how fine a thing 
It was to be the City IQng. 

" And if,” within himself, he said, 

“ The path of industry I teead. 

And never loiter on my way, 

I, too, may ride in that one day.” 

So I thought often, when a lad. 

In cap, and sleeves, and apron clad— ■ 

And so it was that I got on 
To rise in time like Whittington. 

Discard the Lord Mayor’s Coach of State, 
Because ’tis old, and out of date ? 


Oh, shabby, paltry, mean, and base 1 
Why, next you’ll say “Discard the Mace.” 

Lord Mayor’s State Carriage put away ? 
Not have it out on Lord Mayor’s Day ? 
And must the Men in Armour go ?— 

As well put down the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

We bade our City Barge farewell. 

Our Carriage will you likewise sell. 

To be in some museum classed 
Among the lumber of the past ? 

Oh, don’t ! If I could have my; will, 

I ’d make the Lord Mayor use it still, 
lleserved, till wanted, in Guildhall, 

Aloft, to be admired of ail. 

And, as Bkitannia points the eye 
To Nelson, in St. Paul’s, on high. 

Should Loudon’s statue striplings teach 
That carriage the attempt to reach. 

You City Giants— are you dumb P 
Gog, Magog, to the rescue come 1 
You ’d better— for, unless you do. 

They ’ll drive us to get rid of you. 



We have sometimes thought that women, by 
the mere use of their tongues, can make quite 
noise enough in the world ; but they are not of 
our opinion, to judge from this new fashion : — 

“ In Paris many ladies now omamenfc the chignon 
i with little rows of curls, having tiny bells attached to 
them ; and many have small castanets suspended in this 
manner, which make a lively rattle at each movement of 
the head." 

^ What with the rustle of her dresses, and the 
ringing of her bells, or the rattle of her castanets, 

; it must be rare for a Prench lady; now to have 
' a quiet moment. A drawing-room in Paris must 
I be as noisy as a parrot-house, when half a score 
I of ladies are chattering together. Prench 
I women always wag their heads when they are 
I talking, and the rattle of their castanets must be 
i well nigh as incessant as the prattle of their 
tongues. 

We have always thought the lady a vastly 
silljr creature who rode about! on horseback, 
'‘with rings on her fingers and bells on her 
toes,” but surely ladies are as foolish who wear 
bells in their back liair. No doubt they do so 
with the object of attracting men’s attention, 
and as there are many fools alive, they have, 
doubtless, their reward. Ladies aim at admira- 
tion by out-dressing one another, and with a 
similar intention they will probably begin to vie 
with one another in the noise which they can 
make. Besides a peal of bells, or a pair of cas- 
tanets, perhaps a pair of little kettledrums, will 
be suspended from the chignon, to be played 
upon by mechanism which may be set in motion 
by a slight shake of the head. Indeed, we should 
not wonder if accordions be worn by way of 
musical attractions, or if miniature street organs 
be concealed in the back hair, constructed to 
play lively, sad, or sentimental music, according 
to the mood in which the fair wearer^may be. 


A Gleam of Comfort. 

The new gas-lamps in Hyde Park are sightly 
and ornamental. Tlie First Commissioner often 
catches it, gets railed at for not sooner finish- 
ing the iron fencing, but in this instance ho 
need have no apprehension of being lampooned. 


A COl»Y-Ji0OK QUESTION. 

ViKTUE ’s its own reward i My Brother, 
Dost thou mean it gets no other ? 


UNEXPECTED EPPECTS OP EECENT LEGISLATION. 

** Some bookmakers caugbt in a by-staceot wore, Lowovor, brought up at the 
Gundball, and hned each." 


Did the framers of the New Metropolitan Streets Act foresee the 
construction which would be put upon the clause under which this 
melancholy conviction took place? The announcement has caused 

t reat consternation in literary circles, and the serious amount of the 
ue has not tended to diminish the wide-spread alarm. An appeal to 
the Superiqr Courts will probably he resolved upon. The penny-Sr 
liners ^are in great distress, ^nd the manufacturers of padding for 
magazines are about to submit a case to counsel, fearing that the 
dause may be elastic enough to include them also. It is an ill wind, 
&c. Good will probably result from this apparently harsh proceeding. 
Eeaders of biographies will be spared many pages of family genealogy, 
anecdotes of early years, diaries of dinner engagements, and letters of 
no value to any one but the owners ; writers of travels will economise 
their statistics, ^ the dimensions of the principal continental 
cathedrals to guidebooks, and it is impossible that any novel in three 
can tnim the date of this conviction be prepared for the shelves 
of Mudib and Booth. If these anticipations are realised, readers 
would no doubt be glad to raise a penny subscription and pay the fines 
already incurred, under a solemn promise from the culprits that they 
will never offend again. ^ 


Hare to Please Eveetbodt.* -The teetotallers highly disapprove 
of one Meat change in this year’s Lord Mayor’s Show— the diippear- 
ance of the Watermen from the procession. 


OUTRAGE ON ORNITHOLOGI. 

A GOLDEN eagle was shot the other day at Dirleton, East Ifothian. 
Thereon the Eaddingion, (hurier observes * Now that the eagle is so 
nearly extinct in Scotland its appearance so far south is very un- 
common." Naturalists, and all other people who are not Philistines, 
will perhaps be rather inclined to say " Now that the eagle is so 
nearlv extmet in Scotland, how stupid anyone must be to shoot it ! ” 
Another bird lately shot in East Lothian is described by the same paper 
as “ a fine specimen of the little bittern — a bird that has never before 
been seen in this quarter of the country, and is extremely rare eyerv- 
where.” Perhaps the last specimen of it has been shot. The Little 
Bittern may be extremely rare m Bcotknd, but there seems to be no 
scarcity of the Great Booby. 


mmU PROM THE PENS. 

A MAN named Wiliam Jones was brought before Me. Elowibs 
at Bow Street, the other day, charged with being drunk and disorderly 
in Covent Garden M^ket, cursing the Queen and the English, and 
caJiing himself a Penian. He said he was very dnmk, had no rccollec- 
tiqn of saymg anything of the kind, was no 5'emaa, and not even an 
Ipsh^au, but a native of Stamford, whence he had just come up. 

Flowebs observed that he was quite sure that if the prisoner was 
a Li^obshire man he was not a Fenian, No doubt* There are not 
Fenians among Lmcolnsbire men, bat, as Mb. Bebnal Osbobne 
might take occasion to say, many of them are 
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A FUTURE ITALIAN OPERA. 

mow ye that there 
is one thing in con- 
nection with the 
Itahan struggle 
which has been 
overlooked. The 
events which have 
just happened, and 
others yet to happen 
in Italy, will inevi- 
tably form the sub- 
ject of an Italian 
Opera. 

I^at the plot of 
the piece will be it 
would be a little 

E ture to say 
the conclu- 
sion of the drama 
in real history, 
whereon it will be 
founded. We can, 
however, for in- 
stance, suppose that 
its title wfif be II Re 
Galantmmo, As to 
the story, one Italian 
opera is so much 
like another that 
some points may be considered safe. There must, of course, be 
a heroine. She will probably be the niece of the Pope, beloved 
by Gaeebaidi, and returning his passion. Mbnotti may be sug- 
gested as more suitable for a stage lover than GAurBALDi Senior, 
but one Gauibaipi must be the hero of the piece, and it would not do 
to make the son snuff out the father. If the opera is written for 'the 
French public this difficulty will be readily got over by making 
a contralta in trousers, the tenor’s rival ; the tenor being the elder 
Gakibaldi. and the confralto the younger. In this case, moreover, the 
heroine will, of course, be the Pope’s da^hter, and the other principal 
female character perhaps an Illustrious Empress devoured by a secret 
'passion for either Gabibaldi or Yiotob-Emmanijel. 

In an opera whereof the scenes are mostly laid in Home, and the 
Pope is one of the chief characters, there will be no end of scope for 
processions, chants, chorid effects, illuminations, and fbreworks. 

The tenor, as aforesaid, will necessarily be the hero of the piece. 
Gabibaldi, in the person of his representative, will stalk about the 
stage, gesticulating, and alternately smging Eoma o morte! or warbling I 
somethmgi about ^^AnimamiaP^ mA^^amore^^ and *'feliciia!* The! 
baritone, probably, will be YicTOB-EMiCATOEii, and Louis Napoleon 
is destined for the haaso prof ondo. 

There are two possible conclusions of the opera; a catastrophe or a 
triumph. It can end with the sack and boming of Borne ; the Pope 
and his adherents being blown up in the Castle of St. Angelo ; while 
Gabibaldi falls stabbed by a fanatical priest, 'and the fair Pbbkbtti 
kills herself on his corpse. Or it may terminate happily; the Holy 
Father consenting to sing ^^Fosamm and also, joining the hands of 
his children, the two lovers, to intone a paternal benediction simultane- 
ously over them and united Italy. Let us hope that this is the solu- 
tion of the Eoman question, satisfactory to all parties, which will have 
to be dramatised. 



the system” of their trade. This is how these sharpers lure the flats 
they pursue into the net : — 


in receivingr comnussions, Messrs. Fleece &Oa. beg to state tliat on an average 
they can return the following sums respectively 

"For an investment of £25, £200 will be returned: £500 for £50: £1100 for 
£100 ; £6000 for £500 ; and £13,000 for £1000." 


Investment’’ and "commissions” are good, solid business terms, 
and doubtless blind the eyes of many who might shrink from hooking 
bets. The word " statistics,” too, sounds highly proper and respect- 
able, and very likely tempts weak persons to believe such lies as 
these 


** Statistics of on© week's returns are herewith, given, t®' satisfy those who might 
otherwise be incredulous as to the profitable nature of the system ; vis., at New- 
market:— 

Total amount in hand £18,^66 

Leas cash started witih 10 


Amount of week’s winnings 

A fool and his money are easily parted, and d,QubtIesa there are 
fools who send their money to these blackguards, or they would dis- 
contmue publishing their circulars, and paying for the priutiug and 
the postages thereof. let no one but a fool can fancy that a system of 
safe betting can exist, by which with certainty a man with a ten-pound 
note to start with, can pocket £20,000 within one single week. And 
who but fools can fancy that a man who in a twelvemonth could 
become a Tnillionimire, would take the trouble to send circulars about, 
and tout for " clients ” who may share the profits of his system, while 
Im does aU the dirty work of going about to races, and bellowing in 
the ring the odds on which his system obliges him to bet ? Moreover, 
who but fools can be beguiled by stuff like this ? — 

“ Our system being a wiuniug one, and demonstrated by the abundant testimony 
of facte,, must tend to raise bettiiag ab'^ve tbe approach, of gambliug, -man of 
priumple i^vlug surplus capital may feel neither shame nor degradation in applying 
a portion thereof to turf speculation.’^ « 

^6 kardly pity fools for being parted from their money, but we fear 
that fools are sometimes tempted to be knaves when they sec the 
golden promises these betting brutes put forth. Many a snopboy is 
enticed to " frisk ” his master’s till, when promised a aead certainty 
for putting on the pot.” To make it look quite business-like, the 
circular we have cited has the name of the firm sending it engraved 
upon the envelope, and was posted to a place of business in the City, 
where there doubtless is a cashbox quite easy to be frisked. Of how 
J^iany thefts these betting scoundrels may be every year the cause, it 
I would be difficult to guess ; but there is very little question that these 
I fellows might with justice be indited for receiving stolen cash. 


STBIKING LITEBABI ANNOUNCEMENT. 

lo the Bditor of Fmch 
Sib, 

Amongst your readers there must be many who are also 
readers of Btjbns. It may interest them to know that I have this day 
made a most important discovery. I have ascertained the surname of 
the exemplary young woman in The Cotter's Saturday Niyht, who has 
hitherto been only known to us as Jemy, Having occasion to examine 
the Catalogues of the Boyal Academy Exhibition, I found, in the one 
for the year 184i3, a quotation from Buens’s celebrated Poem, which 
ran exactly as follows 

^ Tbe -wily mother sees the ccBsdous flame 
S^kl© in, Jenny’s e’e, and flush, her cheek ; 

With heart-struck anxious care inquires his name, 

While Jenny HafELIas is afraid to speak ; 

Weel pleas’d the mother hears it’s 3iae wil4 worthless rake.* 


i THE TIIBF, 

AicoM^thei many other nuisances which the New Street Traffic Act 
empowers the Ci^ to abolish, are the betting brutes who block up the 
pavements to all decent passers-by, and use indecent language while 
they do their dir^ hnsiness. Being thus swept from the streets, 
j together with the other mud. this sweeping Act shbuld clear away, 
these blackguards do their business now by means of pen and ink, and 
the printmg-press and postage-stamps. Some date from holes and 
corners, and some even from hotels, and issue thence their lies about 
their hetfeing " system,” with the view of tempting fools to send them 
fivejpound notes. One of these traps to catch a greenhorn, thus 
begins, with quite a husiness-like formality of phrase 

" Saracen’s Head Hot^ Mhssrb. Fl%eoe ft Go. beg to retam their sincere 
• thanks for the liberal patronage hitherto awarded them, and beg to announce that 
they continue to execute commissions, on all races, as per system so highly patro- 
nised by the Nobility and G|>entay 10ireughoiiit‘tha^hmgcw^ 

Highly patrottiaed ! ” the low thieves I ’ Mr. Fmeh would highly 
hke to patronise them lyy giving them a lodgmg, gratis, in the Old 
Bailey'HoteL Newgate is the proper place for swmdlmg blackguards 
who pretend to " execute commissions,” and in reahty pick pockets hy 


It will, I am sure, he as great a satisfaction to the admirers of the 
great Scotch Poet on both sides of the Border to make the acquaintance 
of Miss Zmmmn Hafeijns as it was to 

Your obedient servant, 

Caledonian Road^ Colston Bassett. 

Roe of Lord Mayor^s Dap. , 


Military Intellig^ence. 

It is with satisfaction that we announce that the Bifled Popgun is 
about to be placed in tbe hands of the Infantry. As an arm of precis- 
sion this breach-loader will, no doubt, be a great improvement on tbe 
noisy but ineffective weapon hitherto employed in the Nurseries of 
British Yalour. 


the habvbst of the sea. 

Weebn did the ancient Greeks find it profitable to plough the ocean ? 
In the days of Ce-crops^ 


The Tempobal Power. — The Brain. 
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' "THe HAPPY PAIR THEN LEFT TOWN »’ 

Amelia (who jflc(>ttcrs 7ierse2f they are idf/ceti for ^uitc an Old Married Couple), ‘‘^TblIi mb, Georck, do you like Green Tea, or Bi/ACK 

[The Waiter loinks^ the Chambermaid chiwhUs, 


NOTE ON THE EIFTH OF NOYEMBER. 

It is a great mistake, Mr, !Punch, to suppose that, because ve 
Britous object to Popery, therefore we hate the Pope. The fact, Sir, 
is, pu the contrary, that we esteem him, personally, very much. We 
believe him to be a good old man, and a jolly one too, for all his woes. 
But besides, we entertain a respect for ms present Ptoliness which is 
peculiar. He has a great deal m common with one of our own kings, 
whom we take to have been wrongheaded but sincere. We admire 
Pius the Ninth as we do Geoeob the Third. There is something 
grand in the uncompromising obstinacy with which the Pope sticks to 
his point, and holds his ground against both the demands of his adver- 
saries and the entreaties of his Mends. I consider hiTn a fine old 
fellow. Sir. ** Jusitm et tenacem propositi virum!* 

Seated, m it were, aloft before the eyes of Eorope, environed with 
perils, and answering persuasion and remonstrance alike with his 
dogged Nott Posmmm, he exhibits'a snectacle of stnbbonmARit which 


dog|»d Non Possumm, he exhibits'a spectacle of stubbornness which is 
absolutely sublime — though a little, to be sure transcending the 
wider of sublimity. It suggests the associated ideas of Camioli 
mmhle^ and Humpty-Dumpty. The’ Sovereign Pontiff 

won t give in ; he is game, and he will die game — ^let us hope at an 
uncommonly good old, age. 

Tb® Po^B beeves in Hmself and his own pretensions, and he acts 
out his behef. He disbelieves in modem progress, philosophy, politick 
economy mdi pmciples altogether: and he says so. He hates the 
freedom o^mting and'speech, civil and religious liberty, toleraUon, 
and constitutional govemmeut all over the world. He detests the 
I principles of ^9, and proclaims his detestation of them to his French 
protects. He launcnes eRcommunicadon at the head of the “Sub- 
j ^pme Bing, and flings a Syllabus^ in the face of Lons Napoleon. 

propotttions which he considers erroneous 


thorough the Pope is ; how gallantly he goes the whole hog* He 
makea Saints as fast as any of his predecessors ever did before him; 
holds canonisations wholesale: doesn’t stick at canonising an In- 
qmsitor. Now, Sir, the anniversary which we have just celebrated 
with squibs and crackers suggests one bold thing that Ms Holiness 
might yet do to the encouragement of the faithful and iu rebuke of 
heretics. Couldn’t he resolve to crown the edifice which he has added 
so many bricks to, namely the Calendar, and canonise Gut Fawres ? 
Poor Guy was hanged more than two centuries and a half ago. Is it 
»9i that his claims to a niche were recognised ? Then the 

Wm of November might be kept by out-and-outers as the Festival 
OT St. Gupo Fawkes, mcendiary aud martyr. I should honour the 
Pope all the more for this — ^inasmuch as I am your humble servant, 

,COHSXSTENCT. i 

WEBER IN THE WOliKSOTOE. 

A POOR person died the other day at St. Paucras workhouse from 
exhaustion, wantinglstimulants and getting none, because the master 
had removed the control of the brandy from the doctor, and gone away 
leaving it locked up. The guardians have now resolved that the 
brandy and other stimulants be placed in charge of the matron and 
head nurse of the infinuary, and that they be held responsible for the 
immediate administration of those requisites when presoiibed by the 
zwdic^ o:fidG»r. This resolution doubtless cost the guardians a painful 
effort m trying to practise a little humanity. It nai^be the of 
savmg lives ; but the master saved brandy : and thS, perliaps. is why 

** depositi(Mi toathe digni^ 

Qt** TheBu2er<ftheJSjnr%U,** 


sdigni^ 


“No Surrender.” . . ^ 

Then, Mr, PuneA, in his own peculiar way of biuduess see how 


Political Extravagance^ 

The Tr^es-Unionists demand the revival of Protection. Political 
Economy is as necessary as personal for the labouring classes : and its 
TxoMon yM mbably lead working men from iSe Trades-dnion to 
the Union Wbrkhonse. 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


EPICURUS IN THE FIELD OF MARS. 

HBicE Respected Sie, 

In compliance with 
your wish that I should 
visit the Paris Exhibition, 
I visited it. I did so before 
^ its closing. I should have 
^ preferred to do so after that, 
Si because then they would 
not have let me in. Eor I i 
did not in the least want to I 
go. I was taken— as a child, 
of course— to see our own 
first affair of the kind. 
Nothing will come up to 
that, if we continue our ex- 
posures to the end of time. 
But you said “go,'^ and I 
went. 

There is some danger, I 
believe, in making remarks 
upon the refreshments at 
railway stations."^ In England I think I have heard that you are im- 
mediately given in charge to a policeman, if you say that a sand- 
wich is stale 5 and a jnry of tradesmen refuses to award you damages. 
You will therefore consider the propriety of inserting my remark that 
the soup at Calais was by no means all that could be desired. But 
there can be no harm iu my saying that at Boulogne-sur-Mer— I 
returned] that way— I was charged, for a veal-cutlet, a partridge’s leg, 
and a glass of im ordinaire^ the sum of seven firancs and a half. 

On arriving in Paris at 8 a,m., I naturally went to bed. The result, 
and breakfast improved the shining hours tiff 2 p.m. I am able to 
speak well of my dejeuner Q^reakfast), especially of some kidneys on 
the silver spit, an omelette 01 fine herbs, and a few other trifles. Then 
I thought that I would walk to the Exhibition, but, findiag that it was 
a good way off, I thought I wodd not. But^ there ibeing a great run 
upon the vehicles, I had to wait a long while, and to smoke several 
cigars before I could get upon wheels. Then I remembered that I 
should like to see the new opera-house, and I took that iu my way from 
the street of BivoU to the field of Mars. It perhaps would not be 
thought in anybody else’s way from one point to another, but genius is 
erratic. 1 1 admired the front of the new opera-house. It is very splendid 
and ornate. There are seven bronze busts of composers looking out at 
round holes. Eive of them are - 

Aubeb, Mbteebebb, Mozaet, Rossini, Haeevt, 

I forget the other two— Gluok and Spontini, perhaps. I need hardly 
say that no English composer is glorified there. But we will alter that 
the next time we occupy Paris. The writers of Chmvpagne Oharley 
and of Kafooselem shall not be forgotten when national melody is 
honoured. 

Examination of this edifice, and the reflections thereby prompted, 
engaged me until there was so little time left, that I decided not to go 
to the Exhibition that day. There is nothing more inartistic than the 
doing anything in less time than it deserves^ I therefore returned to my 
hotel. It is a very good one, and bears the name of the most majestic 
of the residences of our beloved Sovereign. Loyalty took me there in 
the first iustance, comfort retaiued and recalls me. I required a syphon 
and its usual accompaniment. I had them; and, sitting in a quiet 
quadrangle, suh Jove, I meditated on the past history of Paris, on its 
iSngular present,^ on its mysterious future. When I awoke, it was 
quite dark, and time not to think of dinner, but to eat that meal. 

I dined, in company with a literary friend of much merit, at a Caf4 
near the bourse (Exchange). It was chiefly remarkable for being well 
ventfiated, by means of a glass roof, and for the floor being gravel. 
When two imagmative and highly cultivated poets meet in the social 
hour, and quaff the sparkling glass, it were strange did they not flash 
out some verse which the world would not wiUin^y let die. I flashed 
out as follows 

** I am sitting on gravel. 

And Tavel.” 

What my friend rejoined with I am not at liberty to say, but it was 
folly as ooruscant as my own utterance. We talked, in a more removed 


the Exhibition, I rode there in an omniboose, fare fifty centimes, and 
a female conductor— teim, sharp-eyed, rosy. [Why not a female con- 
ductor ? In Paris it is not the business of an omnibus othclal to charge 
skpence for a twopenny ride, to assault young ladies and break their 
umbrellas, and call them Jewesses (with a bad prefix) for remonstrating, 
i Me. Paget will accept my compliments for accumulating penalties m I 
a way that must convince ruffians that even in England this sort of | 
thing is excess of zeal.] When I got out, I looked for the Trocadero. 
Does any one know why it was so called? I shall not tell, but 
remind persons of Campbell’s stanzas to the memory of the Spanish 
patriots lately killed in resisting the regency and the Duke of 


Angouleme— 


‘ Vengeance is LeMnd, and justice is to come." 


he should tell me some anecdotes of a Erench character. In the 
middle of one of them I went to sleep, which statement is to my 
friend’s credit as a moralist, if not as a raeoniem. But 1 had travellea 
all night, and in company with the ’Members— or those who should 
have been the Members— for Great Snoring, Essex. 

The following day, which was that of the defeat of Gabibalbi at 
Montana, I rose about eleven. It was scarcely one when I reached 


An instalment of the latter has come in the fact that the Paris 
Trocadero has been utterly humiliated, and is now a sort of plantation 
with elegant steps. But i forbear to pursue this subject. The central 
I court of the Louvre, and a noble thing it is, with more statues to great 
I men than we have got all over England (deducting the late lamented 
Peince Consoet’s) is at present called after Napoleon Teois. But, 
as my friend Shelley says, “Naught may endure but Mutability.” 

^ I had much difficulty in reaching the gates of the Exhibition. So 
many of the wares of Prance were proffered for my inspection by 
vendors who would have made no objection to my immediately removing 
the articles, that I could hardly get on without incivility, I was hin- 
j dered, but was pleased to see tnat free-trade principles were recognised 
in Prance to an extent beyond that which would mve been permitted 
in England. I fear that a policeman here would have caused these 
exhibitors to stand back. But at length I reached the turnstile, and 
tendered my franc. As I laid it down, I saw that it bore the head of 
Louis Philippe, I had not intended this insult to Lnperialism, but 
had the officials noticed it, I hope that I am too much of a Briton not 
to have stood on the very offensive. They took the L. P. money, how- 
ever, as calmly as somebody else took the L. P. property. I was within 
the Exhibition. That is, I was on a walk of a garden which surrounded 
the Exhibition. Tawdry flags, very dingy, drooped dismally from 
posts. I was not impressed, or rather I was so much impressed, that I 
looked around for refreshment. 

There was plenty of that, my old boy. By Saint Denis, who was for 
Prance, there was no end of what my friend Rabelais calls inside- 
timber. The Exhibition is a lot of Ovals, and the biggest and outsidest 
of the Napoleon Ovals is— was, I mean— devoted to the noble art of 
eating and the noble science of drioking. Restaurant after restaurant, 
bar mter bar, lushcrib after lushcrib, according to your elegance of 
mind. There smiled the gracious virgins of Spibes and Pond, with 
their bright eyes and golden hair— they have driven the male Parisians 
wild, and I do not wonder. They would be called prettyish g^ls in 
London. But in Paris the majority of persons are so uriy, that! quite 
comprehend why Paris made a fool of itself about the English wmter- 
esses. If the Exhibition has done nothing else, it has finally and for ever 
stamped out the cant about Prench women. The English woman is im- | 
measurably handsomer than the Prench woman, and the English lady is | 
! incalculably better dressed than the Prench lady. I only record the ad- | 
mission of the fact. I don’t want to crow. It speaks well for the Parisians | 
that they admit this, and that Anglomania in costume rages among them. ! 
Nay, the gallant youths of Paris have found out that the superiority is 
not alone with our women. It is seen that an English gentleman’s I 
morning dress is the most becoming thing going, and it is deKghtful to 
behold young Prance toned down into uniform colour and easy garb. ' 
I have good hope of them yet. The older fools among them paint and 

S ’er their sallow faces, and blacken their moustaches, but these 
es will decay away, especidUy under the hard labour of being 
obliged to clean their nails, (an operation now de riguem^ but the 
youth seem to me manlier since my last visit. 

TMs is no digression— you told me to See the Exhibitioia, but if I 
am boring you, let ^me shut up. Bless me, do you think it’s any 
pleasure to m to write ? Yours, 

Epicuetjs Rotundus. 

[Our contributor has the faculty of self-excitement. We take no 
notice of his petulancb. He can resume next week, or not, as may 
please him.— Ed.] 

NTot said at the Synod* 

The Bishop of Gkegoey said a good thing yesterday. " An enthu- 
siastically Ritualistic young lady showed him a charming photopraph 
of a group of handsome young Curates decked out in aR the lovely 
church millinery of sentimental schism. “ Those are Anglicans,’ 
she said. “No,” said his Lordship, smSliug; “ but I may say that 
though non Angli; they would be Angeli-si-^’t beg pardon for Latin, 
my &ar — if they were only Christians f 

The Geeatest of oue Peees.— What an enormous ^ske Loed 
Geanvillb must be ! Speaking of him at the Paris Exhibition ban- 
quet, the newspaper says, “ His Lordship filled the room.” 
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A CONVEESATION ON HOESE, 

SoBisra—- B kown's Dinmr-table, 

Bfmn. Smith, another slice of beef. 

BmitK Thanks : meat i$ down a little. 

Jmes. It was awfully dear. 

Bobimon, Eancy, firom eleven to thirteen-pence a pound ! 

Old La^, Seems like eating money, a’most— -doesn’t it. 

ISmiik. It ’s still very high. 

i2o5*«sew.tWorse than venison— sometimes in more senses than one. 
Old Lad^m^^esdng a titter). Now, go along with you. 

JBrom, We must get beef and mutton^.from South America— and 
from Australia. ** 

Jones. The antipodes to beef and mutton. [General cries of Oh /" 
Smith, Who knows what we may come to— horse, perhaps. 


Bohinson. And of a horse being^ in for the plate, 

Joms, Bo they make mare’s-taxl soup ? 

Brown. Have they any horse-veal ? 
j Smith. As calf is to veal, so would colt be to what ? 

Bobinson. We could make nothing of jpouhin. Perhaps we should 
i say foal— foal cutlets. 

Jones, Chump end ; kidney end of a loin of foal. 

! Istrounffladu.n^idml 

2nd Young lady. Perfectly diaguating I 

Smith. Pillet of foal. 

Jones. Pillet of dfiy. 

Brom. Well, gentlemen, this is all very weU ; but how are you to 
get cheap horse. The high-mettled* racer may go to the bounds dog- 
cheap in his old age, but prime horsedesh would be an expensive 
article. It would be cheaper to eat an ox than a horse, say, warranted 
to go quiet in harness. 

Smith, Yes, but the fact is that a horse past work is not therefore 


Smith, Who knows what we may come to— horse, perhaps. to go qxuet in harness. 

Old la^, XJgh ! Smith, Yes, but the fact is that a horse past work is not therefore 

Smith. They say it is very good : the Prench are taking to it. past eating. Up to a certain age he will fatten for the table. Then 

Old lady. Nasty, dirty, horrid creatures ! But there, we know that lots of horses, disabled by accident, are young and healthy. If herse- 


th^ ’ll eat anything. 

BHggs, Eh, what, then, have they left off frogs ; eh, because frogs 
I are scarc^ and have taken to horse ? 

I Jones, Cats’-and-dogs’-meat, 

ladies. Shocking ! 

Smith. Oh, but some of our fellows have eaten it, and think it 
capital. They dined the. other day with a Prench hippophagist— ate 
nothing but horse. 

BrovmT Except potatoes. 

Smith Except potatoes, which were dished in horse-oil* 

Old lad^ Yidx 1 It reuly makes me feel quite ill. 

BHags, Take a little drop of brandy. Ma’am. 

Smtik It ’s funny tbougn^ eating horsev They might both eat horse 
and talk it. Fancy one saymg to the other, ^ How do you like your 
roast-chesnut f ” 

Jon£s. Yes, and the conversation passing from horse-stakes to sweep- 
stakes. 

Bobinson, And back again to saddle of horse. 

Smith There would be two ways of diaenssing the favourite. 


flesh were j^pular, there is one thing which alone would make it cheap. 

Brom. What’s that ? 

Smith Gramte road-pavement, which ruins the horses. Ollieninotte 
moment reduces a horse from a hundred guineas in value to the price 
of his carcase. 

Jones, Por example the granite paving from the Marble Arch to the 
Bank of England. 

Bobimon. Por that and all such horse-killmg pavements, thank the 
vestries- 


Smith On the part of all hippopha 
Brom. If there are any— who shot 
for cheapening horse-meat 
Omnes. Hear, hear! 


I present them with t^limomals 
IScmolom. 


TVom the (DEaat- 

Thb Epmford ale* we are told, h in great request in India, fiik is 
imt summing, for what fitter be found for the beerlof Ian 

than India? 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

(PROM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 

TABLEAU V.— MY PUNZI^Y FRIEND. TABLEAU VI.— MY SENSIBLE 
FRIEND. 

I GO up-stairs to bed. How shall I shake Geigg off to-morrow? I 
wish Pbed Langsok was here (portrait Ho. 6; *my Sensible Priend), 
he ’d advise me. Langson always advises me : or rather, |I always go 
to Langson for advice. While I am thinking of this, a tremendous 
shouting and knocking in the street below. At our house ? No. ‘'Hi 1 
Hi! Hi I” like a man in a horse-circus. Then bang, thump, thump. It’s 
that fool Geigg again, I’ll be bound. I suppose ne'’s locked out. Iiet 
him be, I’m sick of him. Whereupon I jump into bed sharply. Too 
sharply, or else the bed’s badly made, for I’m brought up with a jerk, 
and rather hurt myself in trying to kick my legs straight out as usual. 
Odd. I ’m in a sort of bag. Suddenly the remembrance of the ex- 
pression "Apple-pie bed” occurs to me. Also that I let my lunny 
Ibdend come up here to wash his hands. Hang the fellow 1 {Bang, 
bang, bang, with a stick at a door on the opposite side of the street.) 

My light is out. I have matches—patent ones— which will only 
strike on their own box. Not one will answer. My Funny Friend again— 
confound him ! I shall have to let him into the house, to ask him what 
the deuce he ’s done with the matches. (Bang, bang, "Hi I hi ! ” in 
the street.) No, I won’t. I’ll make my bed in the dark. I try. The 
sheets don’t seem big enough, or the blankets too big. Somehow, I 
can’t make the bed without me blankets being out at most uncom- 
fortable places. If I get the sheet at the head, I can’t get it at the 
foot ; if at the foot, th5» ’s none at the head. Then my pillows tumble 
down. Now I’ve lost my pocket-handkerchief. Never mind, I can 
get a dean one out of my drawer. I know where thep are in the dark, 
as I keep everything in such regular order. I go to the usual place : 
put my hand in. Booh! My Funny Friend ^ain: again confound 
him 1 The banging in ihe sfireefcjhas been going on all this time. I 
hear a gruff voice, A policeman. Hurrah ! Geigg will be taken up. 
People are looking’ out of their windows— my Aunt and her maid are—, 
asking if it^s fire. The policeman answers no. Is he going to walk 
Geigg off? I ’ve a ^eat mind, if I could only disguise my voice, to 
say, Take Mm up, he ’s a nuisance : I give him in charge for disturb- 
mg the peace,” or words to that effect. The Policeman does mi take 
Geigg up. On the contrary, he joins him in shouting, and presently 
takes to throwing stones at the New Inn windows. An elderly gentle- 
man looks out from somewhere, and to whatever he says I hear Geigg 
reply, "Don’t make such a noise, I can’t hear myself knocking.” At 
last, the Innkeeper, whose household must be in the habit of taking 
morphine, looks out, " having,” as I he^ him say, " been asked by Ms 
Missis if there wam’t somebody knocking.” The door is opened, and 
Geigg and the Policeman disappear withm. 

The neighbourhood is at peace ; hut I can’t get my apple-pie bed 
into anything like apple-^ie order. I try to sleep on the sofa. * * * 
Hang the Mow 1 * * this is the last I ’ll see of him in a hurry. 

Neust morning. Geigg not up. Don’t wonder at that. My Aunt not 
up ; very unwell, requires a course of ginger. Don’t wonder at that. 
There is a train to town in fifteen minutes’ time. I leave Geigg to my 
Aunt, Hpiu^ed Mes. Buzztbt, and her outraged husband with the butter 
iu his right boot. I go with a view to consulting my Sensible Friend. 
While away (I may mention here) I received noticfe from Head Quarters 
that my attendance as Inspector under the Olfactory Act at CoMngham 
would be dispensed with. No reason assigned, I am in future to be 
restricted to London and the Home Circuit ; that is, though they don’t 
sap so, under sfwrmillance of the authorities. Do I know ? I think 
I do. Between my old and new duties there is an interval of holiday, 
being iu town, my Sensible Friend is the man to go to, under the 
circumstances. 

FkedHangson, my Sensible Friend was, on the cold day I called, 
sitting beiore what I admitted at once was " something Ifke a sensible 
fire.” J0je »B ready with Ms reason for the blaze, " Beeanse,” said 
be, " it’a cold.” . Such a sensible fellow 1 We were both glad to see 
one another, and said so several times. I told Mm I’d recently come 
from Ookiugham, and he immediately replied, that he ^ was sorry he 
" couldn’t offer me anything,” giving Ms satisfactory and sensible 
reason, " because thereis in the house.” 

I said I was cold, whereupon he returned, "I advise you to sit near 
the fire.” On -my sfayiag that I ’d rather not smoke Ms tobacco, as it 
might make me unwell, "Then,” he said, " I advise you not to do it.” 
Good sound commonsense. Happening to complainof my old umbrella 
bemgtiseless if it should rain* he sensibly observed, "I advise you to 
get another us soon as possible.” A story is told of Mm (and I believe 
it) that he once saved a man’s life by advising him not to stand near a 
target White.iifie practice was going cm, and I that it was on Ms 
recoanmendsfito 'that ^ man of my acquaintance who couldMtswima 
stroke was deterred firom jumpmg out dif a boat into sixteen feet of 
wat®r. He is, in fact, la ¥ery sensible fsDow, and when my Hearty 
Friend aEuded toMmus^a wooden-headed dmo^ey,” and "u thorough 


old humbug,” it created a breach between us wMch time has never 
thoroughly healed. 

In defending my friends of course I am obliged to admit that every- 
one has a right to Ms own opinion, and therefore when I hear Langson 
called an ass, a fool, an idiot, and a boshy old impostor, my only reply 
is, " Well, of course, everyone must speak of a man as he finds him,” 
which I feel to be an unsatisfactory mode of resenting these epithets, 
wMch do seem to imply that one must be rather a queer sort of a fellow 
to have such a friend as an adviser. Langson is, of course, too sen- 
sible to mind what is said of Mm. He said as much to me one day 
when I mentioned to him a few of the names I had heard Mm called 
1 recollect it well, because he added that no man of seme ought to care' 
for abuse ; and he was sure that 1 would take no notice of a man who 
called me beMnd my back a weak muff, an effeminate snob, a shallow- 
pated credulous, harmless, sort of lunatic, wMch he said represented 
the various opinions of people who professed to be my friends. 

I asked, “ Who said that ? ” and he wouldn’t tell me. I said I ’d 
keep it quite secret if he ’d let me know, but he wouldn’t. He laughed, 
and repeated the names (he needn’t have done that), and I said such 
fellows were beneath contempt. " Because,” as I argued, "I was sure I 
wasn’t a snob, and as to being weak or a muff, or confound it, shallow- 

f ated, that was absurd.” However, I never told Mm again what names 
’d heard him called, because I really am grieved to think there should 
be anyone who considers me as a snob, or fliallow-patei^ or a muff! I ask 
myself, am I ? or am I not ? Is there any truth in it, and I do not 
humbug myself when I say, not a bit. So I determined not to let tMs 
sort of thing rankle in my mind for a minute. It does rankle, though. 
I should like to know who said it. 

My Sensible Friend possesses, for a young man, sensible advantage 
in bis appear^ce. He is almost bald ; therefore (tMs is what peoMe 
who talk against him say) he is set down as clever : a kind of man wo 
has thoz^ht his hair off. He wears a heavy moustache, joining a beard 
tinged with grey : this looks patriarchal, and in a general way ao 
ancient and eastern, that even scoffers would be inclined to take the 
early Mstory of the world upon his single testimony. 

He si^aks slowly and sedately. You might tsall Geigg " the laTOh- 
ing philosopher,” and Langson "the crying philosopher.” Tou 
mighty but it wouldn’t be good, as Langsost doesn’t ciy. I. tell him 
that I fancy I am in disgrace at Head Quarters ; that Geigg is, as the 
song sa:ys, " the cause of this anguish and that " I want my Sen- 
sible Friend’s advice as to whether I’d better explain it all at Head 
Quarters, — or what?” 

When he has heard my story, he puffs at Ms long heavy pipe, (Ms 
smoking is in itself a solemn religious function), '^and I wait anxiously 
for the first expression of Ms opinion. He removes Ms pipe from his 
lips, and regards the fire steadily. I watch Mm.^ He is evidently 
turning the whole matter over and over in Ms mind. TMs man a 
wooden-headed ass, a humbug, pooh ! He is arguing the points pro 
and con, whatever the 'points may be, with himself, before delLvering 
judgment. He bends forward. He Jhas come to some conclusion, and 
wHi speak. Weil ? He takes a long breath, leans back again in Ms 
chair, replaces Ms pipe and frowns. 


' EPISCOPAL PERFUME. 

The Bishop of New Yobk has been much pleased with Ms visit 
to Old England. Specially has he been delighted with his ^brother 
Merarchs. One piece of information wMch the good bishop gives will 
be interesting to most persons 

“ He liad visited tUe palaces of several of the Bishops, andt&e <x$wisphereufhiek 
prevailed nt time OUmd places was suoh as to cause a glow of happiness tfi take pgsses&m 
of one's souV* 

■Will any of Mr, Bunches episcopal friends (he has many) tinform Mm 
how tMs blessed atmosphere is generated, and where the material can 
be procured, and whether the same result can be obtamed in a secular 
mansion? The “savour of such good ointments” would be worth 
cultivating. It must be a much nicer thing than the odour of sanctity, 
which Popish saints prepare by masterly inaction in the matter of 
lavation. Would MM. Plessb and Lubin, or M. Rimmel call upon 
one or two of the bishops and investigate ? We predict greiat Popu- 
larity for Bouquet de Bishop, 


A Company with a Queer Name. 

A roiNTusTOCK association is advertised under the name'4^ Accident 
Insurance Company (Limited). One might think that the surest of all 
accident insurance societies would be a misman^ed railway company, 
with signalmen and pointsmen underpaid. Limited iliahility for the 
consequences of parsimony or carelessness msures numerous aomdents 
on most lines. 

Macbeth on Postees.— " Hang out your Bangers on the outward 
walls.” 





CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


JvMa (reads)— * A palace lifting to eternal summer 
‘ Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower 
* Of coolest foliage musical with birds, 

' Whose songs should syllable thy name f * * * 
‘ Dost thou like the pictee ? * 

Isk't it Beaittifttii, Augustus ? ” 


Aiigustns (Civil Service^ hut no poet), ‘‘ Oh, uncommonly J But> 
MY BEAR Gal, you know we shall never Bt3 ABLE TO BO THAT 
SORT OF Thing on our Five Hunbreb a- Year I 


SPECULATIVE ELAT-PISHING. 

Fishing for flat flsh is a profitable employment, but it is not half so 
lucrative as fishing for flats. There are countless ways in which this 
occupation is pursued, one of the commonest now being the announce- 
ment of a " system” of safe betting upon races, a bait by which no 
doubt some flats are often caught. Another bait which very frequently 
is thrown out by the flat-flshers is the prospectus of some bubble com- 
|SQiy or other, with a letter from a bubble broker, recommending the 
investment, and ofEering some shares. For instance, some fine mom- 
mg the flat finds upon ms breakfast-table a business-like big envelope, 
containing the prospectus of a gold mine in the moon, or some other 
distant country, and a letter which begins by calling him *'Dear Sir,” 
and, after a profusion of apologies for intruding on a stranger with 

lengthy printed documents, which might at a first glance seem press- 
ing you to join in a speculation,” proceeds to dan^e just before bis 
eyes this rather temptmg bait 

** We are not philanthropistB in desirinEr.to give away a fortune to others, but we 
wish, to offer you— your name having come across in the way of business — a limited 
interest in this company, now that there cm be no queetion of ita auceeaa, at a r&ry 
xnoderate premium or profit to oxursclves, feeling that we shall probably secure 'in 
the future thereby a Share of your investing favours, to, we hope, our mutual 
benefit/* 

Charity begins at home, and philanthropy with business men begins 
with number one. There is small need to disclaim the possession of 
such virtues when selling bubble shares, even on such vastiy advanta- 
geous terms as these : — 

** We offer you, subject to a reply within four days only, ten or any less number 
of the paid-up shares £5 each for &5 10a, nett per share. We have no hesitation in 
saying that these shares are now worth £2 to £3 premium, still lass in asserting 
tbnt within, one year from date they wUl be selling at from £S0 to £50 per share.** 

Promises are made far more easily tban profits ; and, as fools are 
rather plentiful and proverbially are easy to be parted from their 


I money, there need be Httle ‘^‘hesitation in asserting” that a bubble will 
[increase in vdue ere it bursts. A rise from £5 lOdf. to £50 can be 
hardly deemed a “fortune” when restricted to ten shares i but great 
fiats are not seldom caught with little bait It may scarcely seem 
9iuite business-like to tempt a man into one’s oMce by oflenng him an 
investment below the market price : but flats know nothing about 
business, and any day will walk into a bubble broket’s parlqur—like 
the fly into the spider’s^-if they fancy there is anything which they 


m^ gain by going there. 

The letter we have quoted pleasantly ends thus : — 

** Hoping you are in apoeition to sectire tho mnall iutereet offered, and that, 
having done ao, you will not forget ua aa your adviaere in the matter, 

** We are, dear Sir, youra (hleroglyphicallyj GaiocoN and BnjkXP,** 

A fiat who .puts his fmth in prospectuses of mines is not likely to 
“forget” the man who lured him to believe in them. New mines are 
mostly gambling places opened undei^ound, and only flats and 
I sharpers will have anything to do with them. 


AUGMENTATION OF CUKATES* 

The newspapers inform us that during the past week important 
meetings on behalf of the Curates’ Augmentation Fund have been held 
at Ipswich and at Winchester. Is it the object of the Curates’ 
Augmentation Fond to ailment the numbers of Curates, or the bodily 
proportions of every individual Curate to the slenderness of whose 
means they correspond ? The more Curates, x»erhaps, the better for 
the neglected classes, if the curators of souls are themselves enabl^ 
to keep body aud soul comfortably together. This condition implies 
the^ physical augmentation of .many a Curate whose dimensions toe 
ridiculously smaller than those of an average Bector or Bean. A 
I Curate ought to be augmented to a certdn rotundity in order that he 
1 may have sufficient weight in ^ pulpit, and fill it properly. 


XMsrt.Brodbiiry«Hn»ft,*Oo., tmhaariL 

Street, In the Precinct of Whiteficiars, In the Catj of Lonaon, and PnUihhed hj him at No. 8^ Fleet Street, ist Paxieli of St. Bride, Gipr of XfQAdoft.HSA«vniiiAT , HonMutan le, ISW. 
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SHERIFFS’ EXCUSES. 


WALES. 


‘Yesterday, at the nomination of Sheriffs, in tiie Court of BxcTiequer, many gentlemen 
sought to be excused on -various giounds, and a considerable number of memorials, petitions, 
letters, and medical certificate.s were handed in ." — TimeSj November 13. 



HESS "various 
grounds’^ of ex- 
cuse^ occupied a 
considerable space 
in the Tims, but 
Mr.JPunehhsi,^ good 
reasons for believ- 
ing that an irresis- 
tible appeal was 
made to the kind 
feelings of the Re- 
porter not to pub- 
lish many more 
which were ad- 
duced. Mr. Punchy 
however, who was 

E resent, and wore 
is gold robes of 
office, and did his 
best to follow the 
Queen's Remem- 
brancer when he 
administered the 


oath in Norman Rrench, is fabricated of sterner stuff, and feels constrained by 
a violent sense of duty to aqauaint his county friends with some more of the pleas 
urged by the commoners of England, in the Court of Exchequer, on the “ Morrow 
of St. Martin.” 


ENGLAND. 

AgncuUumhhire . — ^Mr. Marmaduke Maximilian Hahghtison of GreatsweUs. 
Would be glad to be.excused serving till 1870, as it is not convenient to Mm to 
put his servants into new liveries before that year. Also Ms grand piano is out 
of order. 

SfxndilanMire. — Sir Yavasour Yivian of Bijou near Edenthorpe. Is newly 
married. Young wife timid, and objects to his being exposed to any unnecessary 
risk in these agitating times. 

IFessex.^yiB., Reginald Raymond Otho de Roxjncevilli of Quivering 
St. Aspens. Is particularly sensitive to physical pain, and therefore prays to 
be excused, because he understands the sheriffs are "pricked,” a cruel operation 
which he thinks Her Majesty should be advised to omit. (Medical certificate.) 

8lnmpshire.—^iSi Willoughby Bowler Baxtoppe of Great Over, Bailsmere. 
Lives but for cricket. Is afraid that the Summer Assizes would interfere with the 
great match in which he is engaged to play, between the Eleven of the United 
Kingdom and Twenty-two of Bailsmere and district. 

WesfoLk’—'K^. Plant AGENET Tudor Tresilian of Ermengarde Castle. Has 
just lost one of Ms carriage horses and finds great difficulty in matching the 
survivor. If his Shrievalty could be postponed for a year would be willing to 
give Her Majesty's representatives four piebalds instead of a pair of bays. 

Muniingshire.^lii^c'mm Alured Evbringham Hamilton Taillerois (com- 
monly called Lord Yulpsley) of High Breding, near Poxford. Is a Master 
of Hounds, and cannot possibly spare time to be a Sheriff. 

Poteutateshire.’—M^. Copperthwaite Jobson Treddles of Normanville Abbey, 
Great Saxondale. Has only recently retired from business as a ship-chandler at 
Martport, and purchased the Abbey of the last of the Pitz-Odos. Is, therefore, 
not yet quite at his ease in County society, and would be glad to have a year^a 
breathing time. 

Bumberland,—^m Annesley Hubert Bipont of Rqxahel. As a man of taste 
and comfort, with an eye for the artistic and the aesthetic, protests against being 
obliged to spend several days in the year in the Court House at Bribo-rough, 
which is, both outside and inside, one of the ugliest and most inconvenient 
public edifices in the kingdom. 

Shopshire.—M‘&. Sydney Conyers De Waldo Blatherwycke of The Plea- 
saunce. ^ So extremely short-sighted that he is confident he should not be able to 
distinguish a Chief Justice from a Puisne Judge. (Medical certificate handed in 
to th£^t ejject.) 

Bellingham Barrington Beaucourt of Woodbine Grange, 
near Brinkley. Eldest daughter, Leonora Charlotte Sophia, will be married 
at the time of the Spring Assizes; youngest, Nea Amt Alice Ada (the darling, 
and going out tp India for fourteen years at the least) will be similarly circum- 
stanced just as the Sumuper Assizes commence. If there was a Winter Gaol 
Delivery in his County could not possibly be present, as he is subject every 
year, at that time, to an attack of Pheasantitis. 

RaresUre.^^ii Cambridgeshire St, Leger, of Bonvivant Lodge. Can he 
have a guarantee that the Spring "meeting** will not clash with Newmarket? 
Ready money not too plentiful. 

Trentshire. -- Mr. Philip Blythe Jolt of Debonair House, Devonside. Is 
enlarging his dining-room. It will not be papered, and painted ready for the enter- 
tainment of the County until after next Summer Aesizes* . 

Woldshire. — Sir Hugh Granby Albington of Yore. ]B[atcs fuss, crowds, 
trumpets, javelin-men, deputy Lieutenant’s, uniform, church belle, publip meetings, 
badly ventilated courts, great dinners, and county elections. 


PenillionsUre, — Mr. Hugh Evans Price Thomas 
Davies Lloyd Lewis Wynne Williams Phillips of 
Llamplasgarn-goedilofaw. Called the attention of the 
Court, by memorial, to the remarkable and unprecedented 
circumstance that not a single gentleman of the name of 
Jones had been summoned to serve from any of the 
Welsh counties. 

Bisieddfodshire, — Mr. David Owen Rees Richards 
Jenkins, of Cw, would only consent to serve on the 
positive understanding that the Judge on Circuit should 
be a Welshman. If, to the disgrace of England* none of 
the ancient race are now on the Bench, one to he imme- 
diately added. 

^ Mr. Punch could not advise his colleagues, of whom 
it is only necessary to meutiou the Lord Cka.tscs.ulq'b., 
the Chancellor op the Exchequer., and the three 
Common Law Chiefs, to listen to any of the excuses pre- 
ferred, except Mr. P. B. Joly's of Trentshire (as an 
encouragement to that declining virtue* hospitality), and Sir 
Hugh Granby Alrington’s of Woldshire, with whom he 
cordially sympathised, being himself the devotee of seclu- 
sion, and sequestration from the blare and bustle of the 
world. 


THE SUMMONS TO THE NEW SCHOOL 

AT ST. STEPHEN’S. 

Now gather, little hoys, 

Eresh from your long vacation — 

Prom your tasks and from your toys. 

Your toil or recreation. 

Be’t like Grant Dupe from "sMnning** 
Impartially all round, 

Like Osborne from broad-grinning. 

Or Lowe from sense too sound. 

’TivS not the usual meeting 
This in November fog, 

But a Master waits your greeting, 

Who *s King Stork and not King Log. 

With new brooms to sweep clean, boys, 

New birches to swish smartly ; 

New bounds, new schools, new cribs, new rules, 
Gowns partly new, turn'd partly. 

No cut-and-dried Whig fossil : 

!No dead-alive old Tory ; 

As little of the Russell, 

As the Stanley of old story : 

No Gladstone, though he mixes 
Hues as incongruous quite. 

And on Tory bases fixes 
His Radical New-light. 

Impossible to say, boys, 

What there is he mayn't teach you : 

Nor the weight of dulness weigh, boys. 

Spite of which he mayn't reach you ; 

In seven years of tuition 
He made Radicals of Tories, 

All by braying a small scission, 

And telling a few stories. 

But one art is his chiefest boast— 

Political gymnastics : 

In which he proves himself the most 
Elastic of Elastics. ^ 

No leap r the dark will give Mm pause ; 

In party Acrobatics, 

He at defiance sets all laws 
Of Parliamentary statics. 

Puts his head where Lis feet should be, 

His feet 'twixfc his shirt-collars : 

Nor only does this iesit,per sc. 

But teaches it his scholars, 

Until his pupils in Ms tracks 
All gravity a-spurning, 

Upom themselves to turn their backs, 

— Castlereagh’s feat— are karning. 


* ? ^ 

! Motto por the Walrus. Not " and 

I Liberty,** but " Whelks and Confinement.” 
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A POST-PRANDIAL HAZARD. 

U7icle (Geutlcmcm of the Old School), ’K iikre Georgsh, this- 'it Way 1 su’ 
Play this-'h SuxitOKE ! 1 ’* 


MIEAOLES OE MECHANISM, 

This is good :— 

“ I understand that his Holiness has visited the wounded and Ihe 
prisoners, and has taken so much interest in the events of the day, 
that ho had the mechanism of the Cbasscpot rifle explained to him 
by a French soldier the other day when be passed through the 
Popolo gate to the Borghese Villa.*' 

Thus writes the Homan correspondent of the IPost, 
Considering whose Yicar^ the Pope calls himself, and is 
supposed to be by his spiritual subjects, he must, whilst 
having the mechanism of the Chassepot rifle explained to 
him by a French soldier, have presented a somewhat edi- 
fying spectacle to the faithful bystanders. Fancy the 
Hepresentatiye of the Prince of Peace attending with 
interest to instruction in the mechanism of a breech- 
loader ! So occupied he should have been sketched for an 
historical picture. The curiosity of the Holy Father, 
however, is quite intelligible. He knew that the Chasse- 
pot rifle had “ done wonders for the temporalities of 
the Holy See. He naturally wished to know tlie con- 
trivance by means of which those wonders were wrought 
People who are credibly informed of any wonders mostly 
do. There are those who deny that the age of miracles is 
past. Certainly the wonders of the Chassepot rille appear 
to have been the only sort of miracles of late done for the 
Papacy. A few years ago we used to hear of others. 
Certain pictures and statues, for example, winked and 
made faces. Now, one good turn deserves another. The 
Pope knows, or at least ought to know, by what 
machinery the grimaces of those images were occasioned. 
His Holiness has had the mechanism of the Chassepot 
rifle explained to him. Will he, in return, be so kind as to 
explain the mechanism of the winking Madonna of Himini P 


A Man of Two Months. 

The Empekor of the FiiEifCH has been called the Man 
of December. His friends call him the Elect of the French 
Nation. On Monday the fourth instant the Elect of the 
French Nation, by bis troops, assisted the Pope’s army to 
crush the Garibaldians, and thwart the choice of the Italian 
nation. He has now, then, earned a right to be called also 
the Man of November. 

"What books would most appropriately be read while 
you ’re eating boiled mackerel ? The works of FBHEh-ON. 


A SAMPLE OE SPIEIT-POETRY. 

{From OUT Superstitious Correspondent^ 

Knowing you to be an obstinate disbeliever in Spiritualism, I send 
you the following specimen of spirit-poetry, in the assurance that it 
will overcome incredulity as inveterate as even yours is as to the reabfcy 
of spiritual communications 

** When spirits guide your trembling souls, 

And love flows down incessantly ; 

Though loud on earth the thunder rolls, 

In heaven you *11 rest eternally." 

The foregoing extract is part of about live inches and a half of the 
same kind of verse in the Spiritual Magazine for November. I do not 
quote any more of it, because I think that the half-inch that you will 
now have read is on the one band quite as much as you would care to 
read^ and. on the otber^ quite enough to convince you of its spiritual 
ongm. Its style unmistakeably manifests real and genuine poetical 
inspiration. The whole of the metre of which it is a taste scooped, as 
it were, out of a cheese— which you may say, if you like, is not at all 
the cheese— proceeded from the pencil of a young lady who sits with 
Pencil m hand and paper before ner^ waiting for spirits to come and 
work the former, so as to make it versify on the latter. A correspondent 
or the Spintml Magazine^ who sent her pencil’s work in a fetter to 
that judicious miscellany, says ! 

readers wberaay deny the reality of spirit 
communion (if you ^ve any such) whence these verses comef The lady throujrh 
whom they were written has sometimes held her pencU for a whole morning with- 

* i it was sudden and decided, and wiSi such 

results as I have here stated.” 

This statement is confirmed by the quality of the verses traced by her 
pencil. TJmy are evidently not those of the Medium. Ton may say 

plainly the produce of medi- 
oent^ This may be a pun, but it is ndt an argument I go further. 
1 rank them below mediocrity. I consider the Medium whose penml 
i wrote them to have been inspired, but not like the Swan of Aron, or 


your friend in the Isle of Wight There are degrees of inspiration in 
quality as well as in quantity, according to the class of spirits whence it 
comes. The divine Williams and the illustrious Ali*’k»i) wrote under 
the influence of spirits of the higher spiritual orders. Mediums often 
write under that of the lower. Thus it was in the case of the one in 
question. How do I know this? Step into any old churchyard, 
iiead the gravestone poetry. Don’t you see that her verses are 
exactly the same stuff— ejusdem—mih ^’Aflliction sore long 
time be bore,” and “A loving husband and a father dear,” &c. The 
fact that this sort of poetry is peculiar to churchyards intimates its 
derivation from disembodied spirits. They are mostly illiterate spirits, 
who contribute to their own epitaphs through the medium of the sex- 
ton, parish clerk, or stone mason. I maintain that the verses of which 
I have given you a sample, proceeded from spirits of that description, 
and I hope you are convinced. 


TYNDALL’S JBS FOETICA 

Professor Tindall is a great man^ and bis Lectures on Sonnd are 
delightful and instructive and suggestive reading. But be says some- 
thing of which we fail to understand the predse meaning. 

The Professor salth 

** Muric resemble* poetry of smootb imd perfect rhythm j noino reftomblee harsh 
ftud nimbUog proeek. But as tee/f/a cl' i>rcfc ini;/} I h t p, Ogii'i* o rj'ttimi'TKf jit &<• rMuetd 
to poetry, so also hyrtnderinff its rleniefits J^^enodic, the iq^rcfir of Uu etrtet^ might bs 
converted into the musk (if the orchestra,^ 

Well, we have been trying (with our coat off, in spite of the cold) to 
get at a proper arrangement by which to reduce the Professor’s words 
of prose mto poetry. W e have done it, certainly. See I— 

** But M the words of prose might proper by 
Ammgemeat be reduced to poetry, 
go also by rendering it* etemeute periodic 
The upvoftr of the streets might be converted into music.” 


But reaBy we don’t think much of this 
than poetry of Walt Wmitmam, Wi 
some heUeat art of arrangement? 


oetry. It is scarcely better 
the Professor reveal to us 




COUNTRY-HOUSE STUDIES. 

(HABITS OF THE YOUNG LADY VISITOE3.) 

A Hath- Brushing.” Which means, pretty Dressing-Gowns, and Gossip in bach other’s Rooms, for any number of 
Hours, after saying “Good Night!” down-stairs. 0%ly confideiiitial Frisnds admitted. 


LOWE IDEAS. 

My dear De. Bibch, 

I ENOW that, as a rule, you never dream of reading anything 
more modern than Horace or Herodotus, still, I dare say you have 
glanced over the speech on education which IIobbrt Lowe delivered 
the other day at Edinburgh, I can imagine how sonorously you pish’d 
and psha’d at him for venting such inanities as this 

I As mai hematics are now studied, they either remain foreign to the mind or 

the student (committed to his memory, hut never incorporated -with his under- 
standing and his thoughts), or else they enslave and dominate hia mind, so that he 
is only ahle to think in abstract formulas, and becomes a useless being, except for 
the most abstruse calculations.” 

Moreover, as you went to Oxford, and the classics are your strong 
point, you doubtless sneered at him stiU more for being so absurd as to 
say such stuff as this 

** Surely if we make languages a part of education, the English language has 
pnor claims to Latin and Greek.” 

After such rank folly, you were of course prepared to hear him sneer 
at classic verse-making, the stronghold, we well know, of all our English 

E ublic schools. A scholastic mind like yours must shrink in horror 
pm a man who thinks that making Latin verses is not the aim and end 
of a good English education, and ^o is not ashamed to put forth such 
rank heresies as this 

“It is the idea of the pedantic mind that nothing can be good for education, or 
good for mental discipline, unless it will be utterly useless in future life.” 

I w^ for just six years at a public school myself, and cost my father 
something near two hundred pounds a-year. What I learned there, I 


do not with much certainty remember, excepting that I knew the para- 
assisted by a Gradus, coiSd write Jambics (as we 
called Jjhem), Hexameters, or Sapphics, with a fair amount of fluency, 
and also of false quantities, on whatever unauggestive subject might be 
set. By dint of constant practice, I could write them far more easily 


than a letter in plain EngKsh, or than I could describe the position of 
Kamschatka, or discover the solution of a sum in rule of three. Of 
Greek and Uoman history I learned the merest smattering, and of 
English I knew nothing that a common village school will not teach 
in a month. 

But I learned to be a gentleman, you will of course insist ; and for 
answer I may tell you that, on entering the school, in four-and-twenty 
hours I had learned to tell a lie, and, thanks to brutal fagging, in six 
weeks I had learned to become a skilful sneak. If you doubt what the 
effect of fagging is on small, weak hoys, read what Sydney Smith has 
written in the Edinburgh Eeview; and remember Sydney Smith was a 
parson like yourself, and equally incapable of telling an untruth. 

Ragging, you may tell me, is no part of education ; and under proper 
regulations may check despots of mere muscle, and conduce to the good 
government and order of a school. But fagging and nonsense verses 

t o hand in hand together, and the champions of the one are the 
efenders of the other, and that is why I venture to find fault with 
them both. English mothers now hate fagging, and are more than 
ever earnest to prevent their boy from being such a tortured little slave 
; as I was when at school. And English fathers are beginning to think 
with Kobert Lowe that something far more useful ^ than the art of 
I nonsense-verse-making should be purchased for their sons for two 
hundred pounds a-year. 

Hoping yon and other pedants m^ learn to see the need of public 
school reform in the points which 1 have noted, believe me, my dear 
Doctor, Tours sincerely, 

SxuLTUS Smith. 

Domestic Discourse. , 

The principal topic of conversation everywhere in the servants’ 
hall just now is what John, Thomas, and Mart call the Batcher s 
Round Robbing. 

A Cheat Bath.— A farthing dip. 
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THOSE BUTCHERS^ BILLS. 

Those batchers’ bills ! those batchers’ bills ! 
How many a mind their total fills, 

Eeflecting, at this costly time, 

Oa loin and leg, on coarse and prime ! 

Those happy days are passed away, 

When sixpence round we used to pay. 

And sometimes, if the joint was veal, 

A sweetbread graced the closing meal. 

And so ’twill be when we are gone, 

Those batchers still will lay it on ; 

And other bards, with other quills. 

Will write about their heavy bilia. 



A sm miEms. 

(FROM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 

TABLEAU Yl—KY SENSIBLE EJtlEND.— (CosTiscm) 

as yet, that the case is a far more 
mportaat one than I had at first thought it. I also feel, though I've 
not the slightest notion ot what turn his meditation has taken, that 1 

Mence. While my Sensible Eriend continues silent, I find myself 
recardm)); the fire m this manner, steadily, and trying to put my diiii- 

Cilf other peoples 

4® nothing at all to do with the subject come wto my 
thoughts, and give rise to ideas which wander and wander away (I am 

“ ioolioation to stop the^ ^ fed 
^il the Matter in hand, 

Sow h f. )^® *’outh ot Iranoe wondering what kind of 
^(Tl then whether that case of 

SSle Ermd. ^ for the opinion of my 

tion^^l’am^da^HTL®!^? at the fire, "it’s a yery difficult ques- 

, Mter a pause he adds, “’Uery.” 

I repeat the case substautially. Before I come quite to the end of 


my recital he says, ''Yes, yes, I perfectly understood.” (The idea of 
this man being a donkey or a humbug ! Absurd ! I’ve almost a mind 
to tell Langson my Hearty Friend’s opinion of him. Stop ! Am I 
getting injpatient with him, because he doesn’t give me advice in a 
hurry ? No, no. I’ve come to my Sensible Friend, and I’m going 
to hear what he ’s got to say.) 

“ You see,” he says, and I am all attention, for I am sure he has hit 
the right nail on the head now, " the question is wliether your Chief at 
Head Quarters,” how well he masters terms ; “ Chief at Head Quar- 
ters,” quite the proper expression ; I nod and smile because I feel that 
he is on the right road to a solution : he continues, “ whether your Chief 
at Head Quarters is cognisant of your friend’s conduct, or,” here he 
looks round at me and puts the alternative, not.” 

"Just so,” I say. He ’s evidently on the right road, because this is 
exactly what had already occurred to me ; and it ’s flattering to find 
that a clever man takes the same view as you do yourself. 

" Exactly,” he continues, " Ex-actly,” and hereupon he rises from 
his chair, and leaning back against the mantelpiece, looks towards the 
window. " It ’s a very difficult matter,” he says. 

Quite what I ’d tliought— quite my opinion. Satisfactory this. " It 
is,” I reply, and then, by way of bringing him to the point, though I’m 
afraid I’m doing it too abruptly, " What do you advise ?” 

A pause. He raises his eye-brows (great character in liis eye-brows) 

J^p th wdPy there ’s a notion for a publisher, " Oa the Eye- Brows 

of the Ancients.” in one volume quarto and murmurs "well,” 

thoughtfully. Then, shifting his position, he answers, ‘ ’Pon my 
soul, I hardly know what to say.” I am disappointed, but it shows 
how correct I was in thinking this case of such great importance, when 
even a clever sensible man like Langson finds a difficulty in advising 
upon it. 

" If,” he goes on, slowlv, "you had by any overt act offended, or by 
any dereliction of duty had placed yourself in antagonism to your Chief 
at Head Quarters, that would be anoMicr thing,” 

I say, " Yes, that, of course, muld be another thing. ” 

But it is not so,” he says positively, as if contradicting some asser- 
tion of mme to the contrary, rerliaps I didn’t put the case (juitc clearly. 

Again” he continues, "if you had refused to undertake your 
usual duty, or bad without permission delegated your autiiority to 
some one else, your friend Gnroa, for iufitatice — (to Ghigg, heaven 
forbid !)--then the case would liave been difierent.” 

I can’t help saying, "Of course, it would,” with a little irritation in 
my tone ; because it strikes me, thougli I don’t like to put it so rudely 
to mm, he has bat been saying tiiat if the case wasn’t what it is, it 
would be, m point of fact, something else. 

X should be sorry, really sorry, to think my Sensible Friend a 
humbug. 

I suggest that perhaps he would advise mv calling at Head (i«uu fers ? 
After some deliberation he thinks he icouid advise me to call at Head 
Quarters, if there was anything to be gained by it, which iiist proviso 
upsets me. i 

I turn it over for ten minulcs in my mind, and tlica ask him whether I 
on the whole it wouldn’t be better to leave it alone. 

Weil,” he says, " I really think, if you ’ll take my advice 

^ ® ^ l^bn for. 

\H 11 then,” he says, "1 think-after all-you ’d better let it be 
as it 18. 

This decides me. We shake hands warmly, I tel! him I am going 
away lor a hohday before recommencing my inspecting duties. And 
so 1 leave my Sensible Friend; only i’m not quite sure if he tr as 
sensible as he used to be. 


CAPS FOR SINGLE COMBAT. 

Tii^ Fiparo Fropmmme contains the particulars of a duel fouglit, the 
Melun, betweea M. Covirll*, a writer in the 
and M. p Aunay, a contributor to the Figaro, These gentlemen con- 
curred m attempting to shoot each other in consequence of an article 
signed by the former of them* At a given slgiuii, Cdvibi.lr let fiy, 
put did not hit bis adversary. Then D’Aujtai' pulled the irisser, and 
his pistol missed fire. Whereupon, "M. Coviellh iiivif.ed M. D’Aunay 
A? 1 Vy shotjjut the latter refused, deaiariiUug 

that the duel should recommence ” This cour.se, however, tlm seconds 
opposed, and Withdrew their men. They would have done well to 
mvi^ both of them to put on their caps, that is to say, caps suitable to 
the heads of gentlemen wdlmg, for a contemptible provocation, to blow 
out one another’s little brams* 

Spiritual Baara. 

The pwseni is a good ^ar season. Bishops’-thumhs, in particular, 
Synod cheap. Can this be owing to the late Ban-Anglican 

JoUNG Ladies should 'avoid Eitdausm.— B 
makes them/w/, and mm withal 
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RIDERS ! 


RIDERS!” 


K cenes in tlie circle of our 

childkoodj here you are 
again in High Holbom! 
Here we are re-introduced 
^ to the gentlemen i n w Mte 

jusMeft ^the d^er-tabH 

p.d ^encasing their lands 
' in the degr old large white 

friers banners, 

e^r-res5ess band,^the*lo^ng 

quaintauce with new won- 
ders, too, in the form of the ■ 

" i'll I r management^n thW pro- 

, , , , ^ gramme, and give honour- 

able mention that none of the many pertormanees obcupy too much time. 


«PUT IT DOWN/^ 

You know me, Sir, as ithe Author of Typical Develommts, frequently alluded to 
in these pages. As you are aware, I carry a note-book for the purpose of making 
mems. for my great work. Admiring friends who, so to speak, hang on my lips, 
are perpetually saying to me, You really ought to put that down*'— alluding to 
some trite remark of recent uttering. I refused for some time to comply with these 
sincere and earnest requests until one morning at breakfast I observed, quaintly, 
** A good thing, like a bad thing, ought to be put down." I explained (I hate 
explaining) to my wife (and, above all, to my wife, for whom it is impossible to 
make allowances) that I used “put down” in a double sense. She supposed, she 
returned, that I meant sense and non-sense. 

My wife sometimes says a good thing, the effect. Sir, of the atmosphere wherein 
she dwells. This was a good thing ; one which even my friends admitted might 
be put down. The two mems. stand thus 

1, A note, like a nuisance, ought to be put down at once. 

2. Men have five senses : words only two, that is. Sense and Nonsense. 

[The effect of seeing this in prmt will, I fear, make my wife conceited about hbt 
intellectual powers. We shall see. This warning voice in brackets is not neces- 
sarily for publication. You understand.! 

Having hit upon the form, I have consented to give the world what I have put 
down ; ** with such explanations and annotations as from time to time the text 
may appear to require. g 

What Ipufjown in the Oomtry,’^ On Tlgg's, 

\ An egg, like OuEsar's wife, should be above suspicions. 

Is it probable that the old fowls lay stale eggA, and only the young bens fresh 
ones ? 

[This was put^ sarcmticallg, to my Gardemr, who holes after the farm-yard. 

, TIvery one said, “ Mow good / ** So I put it down. 

T, . * , , ni. , 

Eggs resemble roses, being propagated by Layers. 
iSome one on this occasion said I teas a ooris, so I did mt pursue the sulject further. 

* t . ilr. 

A hen cackles when she lays M. iud s6me stranger benefits bt her 
production. Moral : Never cackle. 

V 

A fowl and her eggs are soon parted^ 


Eggs are eggs be they never so eggy. 


More anon. H. T. 


THE COSTEEMONGEE AMONG THE 
COEONETS. 

Air — “ The Allegro in ihe Om'tuve to William Tell.’* 

I DEALS in costermongery. 

But in my callin’ makes no noise ; 

Por ’t ain’t amongst the hungry 
As I cries taturs and savo;^s. 

Some goes a hollerin’, squallin’, bawlin’ ; 

Them’s a lotbf low-bred snobs. 

Gently, in peace and quiet, diet 
I takes round to all the nobs : 

Stow your bam and duffery j 

To all of your fakements I am fly ; 

I never wants no puffery : 

I ’m a moderate Ax-my-eye ! 

Now all their things of me they buys, 

Cause why, the nateral reason is 
That cheap as ever I supplies 
What them shopkeepers all has riz 
I resky s ’em from the butchy’s clutches, 

Chargin’ far above his due, 

Hand from the screwin’, doin’, jevpin’ 
fishmongers and grocers, too. 

Stow, &c. 

At every mansion of a swell. 

On which I makes my mornin’ call, 

I gently knocks, and rings the bell. 

And softly patters, mild and small, 

Here’s yer wegetable marrer, sparrer- 
Grass, your Brussels sprouts, and kail, 

Here’s yer noble lords’ and legislators* taturs, 
Here 's yer turnips cheap on sale ! 

Stow, &c. 

Yer cabbages and cauliflower, 

Yer lettuce, cowcumber, aud beet, 

And, you as dwells in Beauty’s bower. 

Here is your inions all so sweet. 

Here ’s for you as rides in char’ots carrots, 

Here ’s yer peas and here’s yer beans. 

Here’s fit for e’er a feast at Greenwich, spiunidge, 
Suited to the lowest means. 

Stow, &c. 

Here ’s your mutton, beef, and weal. 

Prime as hever met the eye ; 

I ’m the cove with which to deal : 

What '11 yer honour buy, buy, buy ? 

Here ’s fresh fish, no story, dory, 

Skate, soles, salmon, turbot, brill ; 

Here’s yer cod, mackerel, and mullet, "pul let. 
Chicken, goose, and here ’s cheap Bill ! 

Stow, &o. 

I ham a coster, that is true, 

But, since fair profit ’s all I win, 

Don’t cost so much as others do ; 

So deal with me and save yer iin ; 

Limitin’ great expenses sense is : 

Hand my moke-cart you’ll all try, 

As soon as you comes to know me, blow me, 

I ’m a moderate Ax-my-eye ! 

Stow, ,8co. 


To Corporation Punctionaries. ! 

Much has been heard lately of the Aldermen who have | 
passed the chair. The expression is somewhat obscure, I 
Win the Eemembrancer, or the Secondary, or the City 
Marshal, in their leisure moments, inform us what descrip- | 
tion of chair it is which the Aldermen have passed (a 
dining-room chair?) why they have passed it, to whom 
they have passed it, and when the event took place ? If 
the phrase had been the Aldermen who have passed the 
bottle, the meaning of it would have been as clear as 
crystal. . > 

In Dr. Mayor’s spelling-book the juveniles are informed 
that the flesh of the pig “produces ’’ pork. Ought not the 
youngsters to be informed at the same time that it pro- 
duces” nightmare? 






“THE GREY MARE” &c. 

Mrs.JB. {taUng the reins), “Ko, BnowN’, I will not have the Pony backed ! No! Teiat Person must have seen us come 

INTO THE Lane first ; and if the Man ’s got common Politeness 

Mr. B. But, my dear, we 've only just turned the " 

Mrs. B. don’t care, Brown! No! I won’t go back, if I stay here till ” 

Farmer. “All right, Sir !-~I ’ll back, Sir. I’ve got just such another Vixen at Home, Sir! ” 


A CASE FOR COMPENSATION, 

To Mr. Punch, Onnoured Sir, 

You being a friend of Libbaty and a enemy to hoppression, I 
ope you ^11 say a word for us poor injured innocents, .us bookmakers 
and betting men, and^ Welcbers, as they calb us, which we*re 
threatened with Extinction, not to mention bankruptcy, by this here 
new, tyraimical. and hinfimous Street Traffic Hack. Sir, me and my 
mates, which I hand you in all cornddence our names, ave been driving 
for months past a werry tidy little trade, ard by the railway harches 
close to where the old Fleet prising used formally to occupy. There 
we congregated daily, and bet upon the Darby, or the Ledger, or 
Seize HTarrjr Witch, with young coveys as were green enough to trust 
us with their tin. To make the thing look businesslike, we used to 
sport a betting book, and make a solum entry of all the sums they 
anded us, which our system was to grab the cash afore we booked 
the bet. By oifering long hodds we drawed a deal of tin, and that 
from snop-boys, and such like, as could ardly have the income for to 
justify their going so to say upon the turf. Whether betting ever 
teropted em to fake a cly, or flash a cheque, or frisk their governor^ 
till, 18 more than I can say, but as for arf crowns bless you! they 
r smoke; and I've often seen a fiver in the 

fist of a young feller as couldn't ave been uming more than six 
shilling a week. 

Well, in course I needn't say that, if the race had gone against us, 
we made ourselves all jolly scarce when settling day came round, and 
so we managed to pick up a decent sort of Eving, you may fancy, 
when you see what some of us could do : — 

« Several responsible bookmakers were to be found there, and some of them 
Lave taken as much £C00 or £700 per day, in sums varying irom 6«. to £20.” 

Not aving the good fortune to be looked on as “ responsible,” I've 


never ad the luck to pot my £700 a day. Still, I 've sometimes pouched 
my £50, and that 's a tidy swag. But now this blessed Act is down 
on us, we finds it awful ard to urn a honest fiver, for you 're quodded 
if you 're nabbed now betting in the streets. To show how some of 
us is suffering, only look at this 

** All the bookmakers were * moved off’ on Friday, which ought to bo designated 
* Good Friday ' ever afterwards. Two or three who tried to carry on the game were 
locked up and convicted in a month's Imprisonment, and it amusingly transpired 
that when searched two of those would*b 0 ‘ bookmakers ’ possessed tlxo splendid 
sum of ninepenco halfpenny between them to meet their liabilities.” 

Having had, unluckily, a taste for gin and bitters, not to mention 
dry champagne, I havemt put nothing for to meet a rainy day^ and 
now that,^ hke Otheller^ my Hockeypation's gone, my pocket is an 
aching void, and to steal my purse were trash. After living pretty 
comfortable, and smoking our cigars, and never doing no ard work, 
it's hardish lines for us poor Welchers to have to turn apprentice 
now to learn a honest trade ; and, as hours has been destroyed by a 
brutal Hact of Parliament, the Garment ought in fairness for to 
grant us compensation, and I think it highly probable you'll wish 
that we may get it. So I beg leave to remain, Sir, 

Yours obedient, 

A WlCTIM. 

P.S. Theresa been some gushing hartieJes in sentimental penny 
papers, saying as something andsome should be guv to the pore 
costermongers, whose trade have also been destroyed oy this here bin* 
fimous new Hack. But them costers have their funded property to 
realise, their tatuis, and their turnips, and their barrers, and their 
mokes. Whereas a dirty betting book is all stock in trade, nor 
have we even a good character to serve us in our need. 

"Still Wateib®”— W hiskies. 




Lobd IIIZPTMMCO. “ TAAS ! A REMARKABLY EINE EISH, AND DECIDEDLY CHEAP. GOT ANY OYSTARS 
CosTEH. " YES, MY LORD, PRIME NATIVES. A SHILLIN’ A DOZEN.” 
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EPICURUS IN THE FIELD OF MARS. 

Dear Sir, 

As you have privately, and not unhandsomely, apologised for 
the objectionable remark you appended to my first letter, you receive 
my second. “Sorry for it, is all a gentleman can say.” We are 
friends, and I prove my friendship by saying that I tnink you are 
very fatuous to irritate a valuable — an invaluable— Contributor. 
Suppose I had transferred my services to the Christian Observer? 

I left myself about to refresh myself at the Paris Exhibition. As I 
said, there was plenty of choice in that outside Oval. Bat I did not 
see anything that I thought I should like, and I am too old— I mean 
too wise— to buy anything I don’t like merely because a pretty young 
lady sells it. At last, however, I came to a bar where, beh 9 laing a 
long row of little American eagles in silver, or what looked like it, I 
concladed that I should find good liquor, and I concluded to try— 
observe the Anglo-American amalgamation of phrase. Sir, let me 
make Honourable Mention of that bar. There was brewed and fizzed 
for me a drink— weU, it was a drink. Pineapple, cream, soda water, 
ice, and several other good things were so artistically blended into one 
refreshing and delighting draught, that I had a great mind to take 
another, and that is the highest praise man can bestow. But I re- 
frained, and departed, more than ever convinced that America is a 
noble country. 

Then, Sir, I might have turned into the building, and begun to 
inspect furiously. An ordinary man would have done so, but, as 
Ladurlad says when he dives into the water to kill the Beast, “ Not 
like man am I.” My thought was that the morning was fine, and that 
the afternoon might be wet. Therefore, I addressed myself to out- 
door work whUe the sun shone. The Ovals have a Park around them, 
studded with mosques, lighthouses, heavy houses, electric-light 
houses, and other edifices, Egyptian, Japanese, Italian, Albertine, 
Mexican, Henry Coline, Chinese— and a dozen more. Into most 
you went for your original franc, but you were done at the gates of 
the best — in fact I may say, once for all, to the honour of the Erench 
nation, that no device by which half a franc extra could be screwed 
out of their visitors, was neglected. I remember no shows at our 
Exhibitions for which people were asked an extra sixpence — we shall 
know better in 1878. None of these copies were fit to be named on 
the same day with the courts in the Crystal Palace, but we must not 
be too hard upon foreigners. 

England came out well iu the Park. Specially splendid was her 
display of big cannons and all that belongs to such toys. I was pleased 
to see that the Erench glared angrily and enviously at these monstra- 
tious guns, I was pleased to notice the eager delight of a lot of 
jBnglish boys, from some school in Paris, who came rushing through 
this part of the show, every lad explaining everything to every other, 
and all at once. They looked clean, and fresh, and boy-like, and were 
not pretending to be little men who knew everything, like Parisian 
lads, who by the way do know a precious deal more than they ought. 
I suppose that is why grown-up Erenchmen are so ignorant. But as I 
have said, we must not be too hard upon foreigners. 

There was also a Reserved Garden, which charged half a franc more 
for abandoning its reserve, in your favour. It struck me as not only 
reserved, but rather sulky. There was a particularly stagnant serpen- 
tine gutter in it, meant for a stream, only it did not flow, and wanted 
attention from the Board of Health. But there were two good things 
in this garden. One was a large aquarium, in which were many good 
fish, and a vast carp from Eontainebleau, said to be a hundred or a 
thousand years old, I forget which, ^ and one^ as likely as the other. 
Also, there was a lovely sort of kiosk, which had been furnished 
much as I should have done it myself, that is, divinely, for the Em- 

S ress. Here I had luck. My companion had a pass which took us in. 

was glad to look at the pretty inside, but that was nothing. The 
pleasure was to see hundreds outside shoving and pushing and flatten- 
ing their ugly noses against the windows, and to stalk naughtily out 
among them, ahd be asked why you obtained entrance-^ and to answer 
loftily, but in the purest Erench, “ Farseker^ Mossoo. swee un jour~ 
mlist dmgleiare^ ajg m redacteur de Mossoo Punch ae LondreF 
I do not wish to disparage the Erench intellect. Some Gauls have 
done clever things, though the world won’t be humbugged into believing 
that Pascal taught Newtor, or that Napoleon licked Wellington. 
But I must say what I saw. There were many objects of interest 
outside the Ovals^ but the greatest crowd stood about a two-penny 
invention that twirled round and squirted water. The effect was a good 
deal less than that whichis produced by one of my own gardeners when he 
waters one of my flower-beds with a hose, but it enchanted hundreds. 
Happy is the ruler of a nation that can be so easily amused. A lady 
who has lived many years iu Paris looked with finer but less indulgent 
eyes at this display, and said, “ All Erenchmen are great babies.” “ I 
hope they will never be weaned,” was my philanthropic response. 

In the aquarium I saw some prawns, alive, and they reminded me 
that the sight of some dead ones might not be amiss. You will easily 
catch the clue to the traiu of thought to which this led me. But 1 
felt that I was in Paris for a duty, and duty I seldom neglect when I 


caimot get anybody else to do it for me. You wished me to see the 
Exhibition, and in I went. I make no boast of havmg done your 
errand, but it is right to record that I did it. But I did not want to 
go in. I would much have preferred going to a Caf^, and ordering my 
di^er, and lounging on the Boulevards until it should be ready. 

By cutting across the Ovals, you saw segments thereof right and 
left, and noticed that there were many articles on view. Pushing on- 
ward, not to be^ distracted with too many things at once, you reach a 
httle garden, which is the centre of the Exhibition. And, my dear Sir, 
the heart of this garden, the centre of all these monster rings, which 
made you feel as if you had got into Saturn, was a little money-chang- 
ing office. I liked this cynicism. It was frank. How much better to 
be truthful, aad stick up that tiny temple to Mammon, the god of the 
show, than to stick there a statue of Universal Brotherhood, or of 
Peace waving an olive branch. I took a liking to this little garden, 
and immediately sat down and smoked. Promptly was I darted upon 
for payment for my chair. I paid, and the estimable person who 
watched the chairs^ then tried to get payment out of my friend, who 
had not taken a chair at all. He spoke Erench fluently, and his ironical 
reprimand actually brought colour to her cheek. We established the 
fact that one Erench person can blush. 

There were, however, statues in this garden, and plenty of them, 
and mostly what we call undraped, which is a faint word when speaking 
of Erench art. It does manage to make so very much of the fact that 
a figw-re wears no clothes.^ That’s all I mean to say on a subject on 
which one can’t help saying something, seeing that the fact I have 
mentioned was forced upon your eyes at the Show and all over Paris. 

By going out at the opposite end of the garden, and cutting across 
the Ovsds on the further side, you saw more segments and more articles. 
And this bold and skilful manceuvre I performed with much precision, 
turning aside neither to the right nor to the left, but walking straight 
out at the other gate of the Park, I fulfilled your wish, and saw the 
Exhibition. To nave examined it in detail would have occupied me 
seven months, and I had only about five-and-twenty minutes, and I 
had scarcely emerged when I heard a vast bell tolling violently. 
Remembering that I was a Protestant in Paris, I began to think 
of SI;. Bartholomew, and prepare to resign my theological convic- 
tions at the shortest notice. But the sound was not from St. Germain 
L’Auxerrois, but from the Exhibition itself, and was the death-knell 
of the Show. The only connection with St. Bartholomew was in the 
appearance of the larger Oval, where, art and science not being 
enough for the Parisian grown-up Baby, he was regaled with the 
Chinese Giant, the Decapitated Head (how do you decapitate a 
head ? ) and several other shows which we look for in a Eair. 

Such,^ Sir, is a full and elaborate report of the contents of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867. It is delightful to think that England has not only 
covered herself with glory by what she showed — triumphant in all 
departments save those of art and luxe— but by having paid in three 
distinct ways towards the affair— by her Parliamentary subsidy — by 
great to jury to her own neglected watering-places— and by the hideous 
extortion to which her children were individually submitted. But I 
have uo complaint of that last kind, and you will be glad to hear that 
my labours in your cause were singularly requited. A Christian 
friend — a noble Scot— invited me to dine at the Gaf6 Riche, as a con- 
clusion to my visit. The dinner was worthy of the donor and the 
guest. It is yours, Sir, to thank the former as he deserves. Erom 
circumstances, the latter was, I beUeve, unable to do so. 

Yours respectfully, 

Epicurus Rotunbus. 


A BUTCHERLY BATTUE. 

Thanks to universal trespassing, game is sadly scarce in Erance. 
Still, in some places there must be a tolerable supply of it, to judge by 
what the Emperor or Austria the other day was able to bag at 
Compibgne : — “Breakfast was served in the forest, under a temporary 
shed, and at the close of the day 4,500 head of game had been brought 
dowjL the Kaiser being credited with the death of 600.” 

A Erench breakfast is usually served about mid-day, and probably 
the shboting ceased at four o’clock. So, the Kaiser had three hours, 
or less, for killing his 600 head, and must have bagged them at the rate 
of three or four a minute, as fast as a crack stiot could slaughter 
pigeons from a trap. As he probably missed twice for every time he 
killed, he must have banged away well nigh 2000 shots in the three 
hours, and ^e hope he liked the headache which deservedly was earned 
by such a butcherly day’s sport. 


A Simple Question. — {In the Olympic Flayhilk .) — “The Way to 
Get Married, if I had a Thousand a Year?"— By holding up my 
finger. {We are surpnsed that Mr. Webster shmld think it worth 
wh%le to make the inquiry^ 


Doing as Rome Dobs.— O ccupying oneself. 



HUNTING THE RABBIT A LA FRANCAISE. 



Mojjstetje Blaqdb Retuens from La Chas&e. 





HINT TO NEAR-SIGHTED OFFICERS. 

Beware of Short-cuts across the Drying Grounds, when date for Parade, espboiaily if in your hurry you Forget your 

Eye-Grass ! 


ROME’S LAST PAGEANT, NOYEMBER, 1867. 

•* Yesterday tlie entire City wont out of Porta Pia in carriagfes aod on foot to 
greet the captives, and were met by a long train, of the wounded. * * * The 
melancholy procession was watched by 40,000 spectators. * * * But the vast 
crowd preserved an unbroken silence, only uncovering to the Gatibaldians.”— Paii 
Mall Cfazettef NovemUr 12, 186?', 

Open thy gates, 0 Borne, to those that come, — 

Open thy gates and let the vanqnished in. 

Thus—with no measured sound of fife and drum— 

Thus— with no ransomed people’s joyous din. 

Silently meet thy conquered children, Rome ! 

This is their welcome to their ancient home I 

To Porta Pia, down the paven road. 

Go forth the crowds to meet the dreary train,— 

Wearily drag the waggons with their load 
From the bright hills across the dusty plain ; 

Those hills from whence they watched St. Peter’s dome. 

And dreamed, that they were waited for in Rome. 

And Rome waits for them.— By the long, dead walls, 

Where hides Torlonia’s Yilla with its state. 

Prom where the water in the Piazza falls 
To the low cypress by St. Agnes gate 
Romans, by tens of thousands, watch to-day. 

And crowd the stones of the Nomentan way. 

Poor was the victory — little is the show — 

Lo ! Rome’s deliverers— wounded beggar-hoys I 
When Romans, richer, older, wiser grow. 

They think of winter-trading and the joys 
Of piled ijolenta. Let the Pope remain — 

And let His subjects make their righteous g^ ! 

let there is something stirring in their heart 
For those who fought to conquer or to die* 

No cheers. French bayonets are not far apart,— 

Yet, as the moaning freights go slowly by 


Each head uncovers. So they enter Rome— 

Their prize erewhile— their prison now— their home.] 

Dishonoured City ! Glory of the Past ! 

Shame of the present— is there left to thee 
A Future ? Will thy chains be ever cast ? 

Thy priests, God’s servants ? and thy people free ? 
And will thy children ever learn to fear 
That Ring mone, whose Kingdom is not here ? 

Hooeless our hope I Thy lowest fall is’now; 

Shrine of long memories, happy are thy dead. 

Blest are the wounded captives lying low— 

But thou art fallen — ^thy earthly light is fled. 

“ llicet.” All that made thee great is gone— 

Our only reverence is fox earth and stone. 

If thou art desert in the future times 
If daisies in the Doria’s palace grow ; 

If ivy round thy Raphael’s Loggie climbs, 

Thou wilt be better, nobler, then than now. 

A marble cumbered plain — a ruined Dome — 

That is the only Freedom left for Rome. 


A Great Utterance. 

Mr. Lowe’s Edinburgh speech on Education, blazing with common 
sense, and far more amusing than many a piece at the theatres, is now i 
published. Everybody should buy the pamphlet : it is weh worth a ’ 
^‘Bob.” Mr. Lowe ^ of course he our first Secretary op State 
POE Education, when the time arrives for Public Instruction to have 
a Minister all to itself, with a seat in the Cabinet, to which position 
there are even now people who think it has almost as good a claim 
as the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, or the Custody 
of the Privy Seal. 

What Next ?— A man, otherwise an excellent fellow, was cruel 
enough the other day, in our presence, to take a lady’s face to pieces. 
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FANCIES FOR THE FLEET; 

OR, ‘'BLUB SPIRITS AND OJHAF.** 

Mr. Thomas Gray, head of the Mariae Bepartmeat 9 f the Board of 
Trade, "with a view to assisting such memories of nautical men as do J 
‘'run to the contrary,” has composed a few simple touching verses for \ 
the lise of steamers, and has issued them in thousands, hy the hands of 
the Admiralty Buolishers, with the approval of Authority, to the 
various custom-houses and outposts, and these new Gray’s Poems are, ^ 
we believe, to become part of the course of instruction given to naval ; 
youths in our training-ships. , . . x 

Mr. Gray has doubtless already told everything on this subject to 
the Marines, and therefore it does but remain with Bare- Admiral 
Punch to put before the general public these precious rhythmical in- 
structions, upon which henceforth will depend the safety of our adven- 
turous fellow-countrymen, who, before they give up sitting “ at home 
at ease,” will do well to devote some little time to “ thinhing upon the 
dangers of the seas.” ^ ^ ! 

Mr. Gray’s verses should be sung by Captain Crosstrbb, KN. ; j 
or in another form, these Naval Notions would form a charming com- ^ 
panion to Close’s Lyrics^ with a frontispiece of the Ancient (Gray) 
Marine stopping some of the boys going up the side of a training-ship, 
and teaching them the Bhyming Rule of the Road. Here are the 
Rules, permisio superiorum : 

“ Tm Steam Ships meeting, 

Moeting Steamers do not droad 
When you see three Lights ahead — 

Port your holm, and show your RED,” 

But supposing the Captain who learns this by rote (going, poor 
fellow, into the pap-hoat and nursery rhyme stage once more) should , 
possess a good ear for rhythm, it might strike him that “ ^ to bed ” 
was the naish of the third line instead of " Show your Red.” Or 
again, if the Skipper be an uneducated man, or one whose' habit of “h” 
dropping has never been overcome, the three words “Show your Red” 
would sound to him like “ Show your 'ead.” 

GREEN to GREEN— or, RED to BED— 

Pcrfocb safety — Go ahead ! ” 

To which might be added, 

If you’re smashed, what cctn be said ? 

* ‘ Two Steam Ships crossing. 

JVoifl —This is tho position of pfroatost danger : there is nothing for it but good 
look-out, caution and judgment. 

Art. of the Regulations is as follows : — If two Ships under Steam are 
crossing so as to involve i*i«k of collision, the Ship whioli has the other on 
her own Starboard Sido shall keep out ot the way of the othor. This Rule 
may be roraemhored by the following rhymo 

If to starboard RED appear, 

'Tifii your duty to kcej) clear ; 

Act as 'judgment mys is proper 
Port— or Starboard— Back— or, Stop hor I 

But when upon your Port is scon 
A Steamer’s Starboard light of GREEN, 

There ’s not so mneb for you to do, 

The GREEN light must keep clear of you.” 

But why wasn’t the prefatial note put into verse, Mr. Gray ? His car 
must have been struck by the note — 

Ships to cross ; which to budge meant ? 

Wanted caution, look out, judgment. 

Of course this is not equal to anything of Mr. Gray’s, and is only 
intended as a humble suggestion. 

The simplicity of Rule No. S is delightful. "If to starboard Red 
appear, 'tis your duty to keep clear/’ i.e, to keep your head clear : no 
six bells and groH. But the third line shows us that after all no rule 
is of any use. "Act judgment says is- proper,” i.e, the skipper’s 
judgment: unless, indeed, it refers to some legal <iecision in the' 
Admiralty Courts. But this is not in keeping with the simplicity of 
Rule No.^ 3, or of Mr. Gray in general. The next stanza is playful : ' 
the Poet is about to tell you what pour conduct is to be when you see 
a Green light on your Port ; but in the third line he artistically excites 
your curiosity by saying, " There’s not so. much for you to do,” that 
IS, as in other cssc^, and in the fourth line he shows you, with au 
intense appreciation bf his own humour, that you "ve in fact got nothing 
at all to do in this event, and that tliis instruction has, for any practical 
purpose, as much to do with the Rule of the Road at sea as with the tip ^ 
of Nelson’s cocked hat on the Trafalgar Square monument. 

Oeaeral Caulipn.! 

Both, in safety tpid In Uoubii 
Always keep a good fobk out ; 

IijL danger, with no room to tom, 

Base her !— Stop her I— Turn astern 1 ” 

This might be called Gray’s Puzzle for Middies at Christmas, or 
perhaps it is a riddle only to be solved by a Sailing Ship and a Steam 
Ship coming into collision. ; 


The first couplet might he rendered— 

Both in douhfc or in safei^^/, 

Always mind your weather eye. 

Then comes the riddle, “ If you have no room to turnP Well what 
do you then ? Why you don’t turn is the natural answer. Yes, but 
that ’s not the answer ; ifc is, “ Ease her ! Stop her ! Ttirn astern ! ” 
So you do turn after all. Let us make a triplet of it 

If you have no room to turn, 

Ease her ! Stop her ! Turn astern ! 

What I mean you ’d better learn. 

Mr^ Pmeh may return to this subject. 


UNDER A CLOUD.^^ 

“ Whatever may have boon .the luck of those more fortunately situated, it 
may very safely be said that no Londoner saw tho star shower which occurred, or 
did not occur yesterday morning Tho early part of the night Was clear, bub 
towards daybioak the sky became densely clouded, and just when the meteois 
were expected a London fog came up and obscured everything ” — Pall Mall GozeUe* 

In the regions of sport and of money. 

In the circles of East-end and West, 

In the haunts where they eat up the honey. 

In the holes where the bees never rest ; 

On the turf, where “ the plungers ” go croppers. 

In the ring, where the bookmaker ’s loud, 

Bttobs and swells, county magnates, clod-hoppers, 

All alike have passed “under a cloud.” 

The meteors of flash financiering, 

Eor whom, till “Black Eriday” brought smash. 

The flat-fish still hookwards kept steering, 

And whose bills were as current as cash ; 

Who no bubble could blow but it floated, 

Set no bait but it nobbled its crowd, 

Like their shares, at a discount are quoted, 

Like their stock, have gone “under a cloud.” 

The old party-cries, party-colours, 

Which for ages braved battle and breeze, 

While for handles they served the wire-puller.^, 

And the place-men for Treasury keys, 

In the chaos and clasli of last Session 
Mixed, muddled, transformed, disallowc*!, 

Leave Dizzy the man in possession 
And public men “ under a cloud.” 

What with Poor-Law-Board laches, misfeasance, 

And Union-Infirmary helN, 

Where truth seems the blackest of treasons 
To Inspectors without sigiits or smella : 

What with War-Offiee muddles and mediUes, 

Ourragh-wrens, soldiers’ wives, crying loml, 

Abvssinian mules, guns, and saddies, 

Red-tapeiam is “ under a cloud.” 

’Twixt Papist and Protestant quarrel. 

Orange Murtuys and Cullen Sc Oo., 

' With Nemesis pointing the moral 
Of ascend ancy-rulcd Long-ago— 

’Twixt sciuirecns, squatters, blarney, and bottle, 

Tenant-right, laudlords’-wrong, fields unploaghcd, 

With Fenian pikes at her throttle— 

Poor Ireland is “ under a cloud.’* 

I With Trades* Union Broabtieads arranging 

For shooting black sheep in their beds, 

, And feuds internecine estranging 

The hard hands of toil from its heads ; 

Her orders transferred to her inu*.rlibouri, 

Her credit by fraud crush’d and cow’d, j 

Bpitc of iron and coal for her labours, * 

Old England seems “ under a cloud.” 

Then what wonder the sfar-btiowers should follow 
^ The example i hey fiud all about ; 

AndjJikc o* her things ga>i,y und hollow. 

Fail with last ycar’b lo R.>.me out f 
If the meteors due in Novembt-r j 

In fog their brief glories mj.sliroud, 

And like much that once hriorhi we rememl)6r, 

Confess themsekea “ under a obud ” S* 
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AWFUL TO THINK OF! 

Ajfeciiormte Wife* “ Oh, William, did tod See this rr the Papee about 
THESE Fenians ? They thbeaten to Sacrifice all ‘ the Prominent English- 
men 1 * Kow, DO KEEP Indoors, for think how Prominent you are i ” 

JUSTICE’S TWO SCALES. 

“ Two respectably-cormected youths— Augustus Higgs, aged nine, 
and William Greenwood, aged thirteen— convicted of stealing from 
the stalls of the Crystal Palace, and remanded in order that; their 
medical attendant might prove tiiey were afdicted with * epileptical 
kleptomania,' were yesterday again brought up before Mb. Elliott, 
at Lambeth, when some medical evidence appears to have been given i 
as to the nature of this strange malady. All we can gather from the ' 
newspaper report is, that one of the boys was subject to fits, but we I 
are still lefn in the dark as to the connection between epilepsy i 
and kleptomania. Mb. Elliott said he felt a difficulty in dis- ' 
posing of the case on account of the youth of the boys, that he was , 
bound to deal with them as if they had been common little boys not | 
respectably connected, and then dismissed them with an admonition.” 

— Fall Mall GaztUe, Nov. 21. 

When dirty little boys 

Are detected frisking tills. 

Or boning saveloys 

From pork-shop window-sills. 

Or from Covent Garden baskets 

When poverty steals apples. 

Does Justice ever ask its 

Antecedents, ere it grapples 

The offender by the throat. 

And to the beak straight drags him. 

Who hears, and takes his note. 

And for the due term lags ” him. 

He has taken and been taken — 

The abandoned little urchin ! — 

How should he save his bacon, 

From prison, and a birchin" ? 

But when nice little boys, 

“ Respectably connected,” 

Stealing Ciystffi Palace toys, 

Are unhappily detected. 

Their medical adviser. 

Is called to prove insania ; 

Or — as larger words look wiser — 

“ Epileptic kleptomania.” 

Which though put in as buffer 
’Twixt prigs and beaks’ stern dealing. 

Means that tie young rogues suffer 

From dangerous fits— of stealing. 

Then Mr. Elliott ponders 

The case with deep heart-searohin’s ; 

What can I do,” he wonders, 

“ With such ‘ re^ectcMe ’ urchins ? — 

” Besides, an ‘ epileptic 

Kleptomaniac ’ set scourge on ! 

Where’s the unfeeling sceptic 

Such cruelty would urge on ? 

” To quod send children, bless ’em. 

Of respectable position ? 

Impossible— dismiss ’em. 

Both with an admonition ! ” 

Respectability, really, 

Sm in the dock thou shrivest. 

Through Justice’s pike freely ^ 

Whue thus thy Gig thou drivest. 

Crime itself, in thy livery. 

May take its fling cum venidj 

What in the pauper ’s thievery, 

In thee is “kleptomania.” 

Learn, each justice of the peace. 

From Elliott’s meanders, 

That sauce for ill-dressed geese 

Isn’t sauce for well-dressed ganders. 

Members and Marked Men. 

There are certain gentlemen (so-called) of whom it is 
safe to predict that^ in the event of any rebellion, their 
names will figure in any petition or debate that may give 
them an opportunity of showing sympathy with the rebels. 
Every constituent who is not a traitor would do well 
to consider whether any one of that lot is a fit and proper 
person to represent him in Parliament. 

IMPilOYEMENT AT THE HOME OFFICE. 

The Home Office, as' represented by Mr. Gathobne Hardy, may be said to be 
looking up in comparison with what it did when Mr. Walpole blubbered over 
Beales. Or rather perhaps we ought to say that it is now looking down on the 
partisans of traitors and murderers. It has at any rate treated them with cpn- 
tempt. Mr. Thomas Carlyle, in his Shooting Niagara : and After f had occasion 
to observe that: — 

Bealks and his raj^atnuffins pull down the railings of Her Majesty’s Park, when Her Majesty 
refuses admittance ; Home Secretary Walpole (representing England’s Majesty) Ihitens to a 
Colonel Dickson talking of ‘ barricades,' ‘ improvised pikes,’ <feo. ; does mt order him to be 
conducted, and if necessary, to be kicked down-stairs, with orders never to return in case of 
worse ; * * * ” 

The newspapers, however, told us, 9 ne fine morning last week, that t^ day 
before, a deputation from a meeting which had been held on Clerkenwell Green, 
having attended at the Home Office for the purpose of presenting a memorial to 
the Home Secretary, praying that the lives of the condemned Fenians at 
Manchester might be spared, was, if not conducted dowu-stairs, at least ordered 
by an attendant to be of, and obliged to go. And, with particular respect to the 
gallant officer named by Mr. Carlyle, we are informed by one journal that: — 

** Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson and five or six other persons arrived at the Home at 

two o’clock, and were informed that Mb. Habdy would not be able to receive them. They 
then left.” 

This is satisfactory. The necessity of conducting a sometime officer of the 
British Army down-stairs, would have been deplorable. That of kicking hm down 
wouM have cost muscular exertion, more deplorable still. Colonel Dickson 
and his associates did wisely to leave the Home Office when they were told. The 
gallant Colonel had doubtless read what Mr. Carlyle had written as to the 
possible necessity of ejecting him at the tip of the toe. He spared Mr. Hardy 
the need^ of having that done. For the sake of the honour of Her Majestr s 
Service, in which Colonel Dickson once held a commission, every bodjr must be 
glad that his prudence has saved it from the scandal of an indignity which 
persistent indiscretion might have brought upon the model of a loyal officer and 
gentleman. 

The Best Possession.— Self-Possession. 
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PUNCHES ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

— - — OTHER Theodore, King of 

4- Abyssinia, who, himself a _sa- 

vage, has made the British 
'■ Parliament savage also, 
- • for it has had to assemble 
^ unwonted time, in 
st'° provi^ the means 

^mmenced* the 

-3 Our Qoeen, with a gra- 
apology for calling 

r ^^p y' '- - - US together at an unusual 

" his Sovereign will not men- 
’ tionit— what does he live 
' for but to do her service ?) 
i caused the following Ite- 

marks to be made, via 

^ IIELMSEOilD :— 

--,r ^ ' ■ the purpose of obtaining 

^~ ^--='-.-^ _jSE 3T§58i eEr.- - • the liberation of several 




.4=S^!S 




^-•feJT 




10. The general question of the Education of the People requires 

PUNCH'S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. our most serious attention. 

[Rathoz*. To adopt one of the wisest and most brilliant things over said (o f 

— other Theodore, King of course it was in Pmeh) Educate the Masses, or they will educate you in a school 

JlTz^ Aby ssinia, who, himself a sa- that gives no holidays.]^ 

vage, has made the British 11. Measures will be submitted for the benefit of the Mercantile 
'■ Parliament savage also, Marine. 

— - ~ ""— ~ had to assemble [Who is ho? W'e never heard of him, but if he is as gallant a fellow as his 

■ ■' ri - — at an unwonted time, in namesake ni the (^(leou’s service, (to whom one is always rofen'od when one 

■:=^-^=rj order to provide the means feimiilo-mmdcl listener) wo shun zrejoico in anything that does him 

~ -~y" So, on ^ 12. We arc to relieve the Home Cattle Trade from vexatious 

Tuesdaij, November \Wi>, restrictions, and to facilitate the introduction of Poreign Cattle. 

1807, commenced the ^ welcome, down to the poor Papal Bull, formon must 

Our Qoeen, with a gra- Measures for the Amendment of the Law will be submitted, 

- - ' cious apology for c^ling [Uncommonly general, but there is unlimited room for indefinite improve- 

- US together at an unusual meut in every department of the law.] 

'.' time {Mr. Fmich begs that 14. Other questions, apparently calling for legislative action, have 
j--^' " lus Sovereign will not men- been referred to Commissioners, whose reports shah be presented. 

' ’ fiOR if"7'^b^l'_ ^ [ Whose English is “apparently calling”? Not the Qobbn's. Apparent means 

-\ Aj: - ^ ' fot but to do her service .'^) visible to the eye, which we do not think a call is, unless it is a cat-call. The 

Z.y caused the following lie- promise refers to Ritualism, i/iif}' aiia, we suppose. Certainly that is visible to 

nSs to be made, via wheuco its professors may be caUed the Eye Chwch.] 

Lord Chelmseord : — 15. The usual proper and pious paragraph. 

1. An expedition for [To which Mr. P»nc/li. heartily responds “Gon Save the Queen!”] 

''“• ft® U Senate, the Address was moved by the new Earl Brown low, 

- if Hon. Adblbbrt Wellington Brownlow-Cust, of the 

^ Slir British Grenadiers ; and seconded by the first Lord Hylton, who was 

i. -u n i. ir 4 L. f ® created last year out of Sir William George Hylton- Jollieee. 

tives,has been sent out and for that purpose alone. 'Ea’b.l Hussbll said that both had done their work with great 

[Well remariiod, Loan STANtEv. The last words moaii that you haw no judgment and propriety : SO we hope they are happy, 
intention of annexing A i>>>-sirua, or of making a pnjsoiit of it to Rgwpt. But *phat Earl himself then procee&d to comment on the Speech. It 

srejssr'£,=ri, 5 .j'~‘“ ™ p,i» t. 

, j i.u * outrageous, and a case of war had been made out. He hoped that due 

2. All powers express friendly feelings towards us, and there IS no judgment had been used as to the best means of waging it. Was 

reason to apprehend the disturbance ot the general peace. sorry that an expedition had been sent to Home in order to test the 

[isnotthiaflecoTidatiitomonta gloriouM proof of thondv.'Luco of civiUgation! Chassepot Kifle. The Emperor had violated intemationsd law, A 
After 1868 yw™ ilCtotetoiM Conference would be useless unless the Pope and the Kins of Itaw 

Smtn Clinstiimiutlous itra .iuxlo.« te bo outtmg tlirosta. 

» tIv 1 i ~ -;*u..„+ p>«», + 1 ,.:. «™„ Irish Reform Bills to be two more Leaps in the Dark ? He should 

3. Itelian volmteere, without authority from their oto submit his own views about Education. 

have attacked the Pope, and have been beaten by the 1 tench. It IS XiOiiD Hardwicks said that much clap-trap was talked about 
hoped that Napoleon, by speedily withdrawing his soldiers, now not jg^ju^cation. All the working-man wanted was to read and write, so 
wanted in Italy, will misunder- might read his Bible, and begin to understand the principles of 

standing between himself and vioior-Lmmanuel. religion. The gallant Admiral evidently thinks that England is a 

fBeokon tbom to 11 m(>i*o rmnov(!<i giouna, ill fju-t They iiavo ma«io j^uosts Quarter-deck, Oil which he Can give orders. Also, taking liis view, 
cii(}iip(h. ''1’lni‘i !)tU'a;,p iiph ih proper. Ibnirhiucl priustiHCfl iioii-intcrfcrwncc , Jo fho iicp nf thf* “WTitiTifr ^ ho Tuoatm that the workitur-mati 

with thcdouKihUcuiUirsof oth.o natioua, nml has a rijeht to io..uhii Ho- . wiiRt. IS wic usc oi jiie WTiUBg f uniess ne meansj.iidu iiiL worxing-raan 

own fii'iiL wiiii iiio hrsti Nai'oi i on iHin^ito the pnrpoMo, as N vpim.i on, nf \^v-«u , is to Write to liis oistlop, requesting tUeological ilgut. 

puci'iiiHOH ooi.i.wiN Smith well sayH, that there ih m Vih-i N'o.a in iii tcuy, LORD CARNARVON was uot Sure that there was HO other course open 

was a postiisnoo, and therefore un owemy of tho wholo iiumau race.] ^ fighting TuEQVORE. We might have dazzlcd him with an Indian 

4. The treasonable conspiracy called Eeniauism, repressed in Ire- otlicer and an escort. 

land, has assumed in England the form of organised violence and ' Bord Houghton did not see evidence that the, i, tomans now 
assassination. These outrages require to be rigorously put down, tliought strongly that Home oujrhfc to be the Italian capital. 

[MoFt tnio, your Majesty, end yam loyni Hwhjocts roly upon tho vigour of tho The Earl. OP Deuhy, Premier,^ explained fully and regretted duly 
Govorument. Tho oxampio wiileh It. wn*! unhappily nocoHHary to mako at M:in- [fie Abyssiiuati necessity, xarliament had rcceivctt the carheHt 
choBtor on Satin (lay hwt. wiim possible intimation. The extra-Indian expenses will be borne by 

rrthvofMurtdS&T ^ ^ Imperial llevenue, Abyssinia is IGO miles from the lied Sea. 

K mt 1-1 A- A Ml - j j have acquired that knowledge, at all events, by the war.] The 

• 5. The Estimates will in due course, and so on. Emperor Nai»oleon’s sentiments agree with the (iuHEN's, We have 

[Madftiw, nothing o:in ho fioiiowithoiii Tnijii.-y. whiio Mu. VhsitAixt i.sfcmiu.% neither couseutfcd uOf (lecUuhd to attend a Ct'juft*rence, hut it will 


tives, has been sent out—and for that purpose alone. 


cotifltable in tho diHolmrgo of his duty, wua mjido with the approval of sil classes 
worthy of conBidoratioa.] 

• 5. The Estimates will in due course, and so on, 

[Madani} nothing can 1 lo dono without Tnuiify. Whllo M u. V^isitAiXt is fc ixmi.% 
couldn’t a penny atamp be enaotml for Hliotfj.'fi.ipluc Portraits? Tho rovoijuo 
arising from tho sale of Afr. PwMhh alone, would pay for tho Ahysrjiman 
Expedition,] 

6, Irish and Scottish lleform BiHs, 




ft n^A Tim- ' would long have been settled, and the late Lord Hossb [a word oj 

h, itisn and boottish itetorm BiHs, . to the memory of the maker of the grandest of telescopes] 

[Mr. Punch foresees flomo dreary material for the Essencp. but ho will do his have been at the head of a commission for the purpose. Address ; 

beat, and not even Mr, Punch can do more. But, O Boa durUng, bounie j a- * 

McWsosicy, life Is short, don’t make speeches long. 1 iv. - ul 

»r rru in r u Tiu . 7 J • r. • * t n the llouse of llepreseutatives whatever mclmation tliere might 

7. The English lleotoral Boundaries Commissioners have been , jj^ve been to attack tha Government was dispelled h.v anthiimn iu tho 
hard at work, and we shall have their Report as soon as possible. of jIii. Di.siukw. As was ccriaiii, A! ;t, Gi-Aflin:o»E*s reference 

[The Bonnd^g Brothers have boon out in pairs, a lawyer end a H‘*hUer to this was of Tin; most, tielicaic cbaracUrr, uml was becomingly ackuow- 
» ' IfdFed. Mr. Gudctohr memd opinions and Mr. ^e 

officer of Engincois and a barrister oufiht to bo a mutch for tnoBb.] fitting asSUtEUCes. Mk. HOREMAN and liORD oTaNLEY FetlCeCl OVCr 

Q Wa orA fn hoim « -Rni frav +u^ Is ’k, « j Italy, Eiid fiomc Cailiolics and Protestants contradicted one anotiier 

ruptira ^ prevention of bribery and cor- , Garibaldi business- But the opening evening, here, was 

[Wo almost fancy we have heerd somothing Hko this Tjeforo. Bwri the Bilt 1 ^ before ^ ^ , a- i 

re-enact tho piUory for tho bribed, and will tho Ltiw jiak the briber to lend her I Wednesdap, Nothing WOrtil notft, except an antl-GanbaldiaU speeCU 

jfrom Mr. Maouire, who exultingly declared that tiie Church of 

0-1 1- "om ^ • t Q«..u'r»v 


9. And the Public Schools Bill again. 


Home was multiplying and iiicrejising in America, Lord Stanlet 


rvrai Mb. Bob Lowi do Mr. Punch the ffreat fsvottr to appoint a .Ur for 1 quietly .replied that the blasmcheo! . Prote-,t,aat, would not object tp her 
delivering' to -the House of Commons tho thundering gowl sptNjch which ho occupying in Italy the same position US she holds XU the umtea 
made ,at Edinburgh, on Education. Meantime, let anybiniy with founc-cix- ■ States 

|i^(»sei^thirteenofthemtoMESSRS.BjcMONSXOKA4ipDouux.AS,AaId Rookie, I ir-Rj- iv i. b- 

N.B., for the anthor^e edition.] , 1 Thursdopu MR. Maguire (uot the gentleman last mentioned, but the 
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' one who was convicted and pardoned) has been received back into the 
Royal Navy. (Cheers.) Mr. Maottirr, M.P., made an appeal to 
Government to spare the lives of the other convicts, and a debate 
ensued, of which it may be enough to say that Sir P. O'Brien and 
Mr. Pawcett supported him, and that Serjeant Gaselee and Sir G. 
O'Loqhlbn were for further inquiry into a legal objection which Judge 
Blackburn had pronounced to be “ monstrous,” that Mr. Hardy 
(cheered) declined to call on the Judges to review the judgment, that 
Mr. Gladstone approved this refusal, and that the Attorney-General 
confirmed the statement that to demand such review would be illegal. 
No verbal answer was given by the Government as to the carrying out 
of the sentences, but Shore was reprieved, on the ground that he was 
not proved to have been armed,. 

Mr. Hardy has taken compassion on the poor Costermonger. He 
is not to be annihilated. TMs is well. 

IPnda / y . Lord Portman attacked the Bishop oe Salisbury for 
Popish doctrines in his late Charge; The Bishop allowed that he was 
a High Churchman, but pleaded that he waa most tolerant, and added 
that there was, less- Eitualism ih his, diocese than in any other. 

In the Commons, Lord John Manners- (is reported to have) said 
that the water in the Begent's Park lake had been drained off. Not a 
drop has been removed, and there must be a mistake somewhere. We 
went and lookect on Saturday,, " What are you about, John ? ” 



f 


id 


NEXT HIDEOUS “SENSATION CHIGNON.” 


COUNTY COUET DEESS. 

Among the comic news of last week, as reported by several contem- 
poraries, you will have read with pleasure, 1 am sure, Mr , JBmch , the 
statement that : — 

** At tsbe lust sitting of the Tonbridge County Court tbo Judge, Mb, J. J. Lons- 
DALE, madetbefoUowing observations; *Iu coixseq.uence of several pa^esha^g 
business in. the Court coming in their working apparel, he wished to state, that ^ 

S arsons who came to that Court, which was the Queen’s Court, should be prepay 
ressed, and notin their working clothes - . . Very frequently peopl^ame to the 
County Court just as if they had been fetched out of the street to a Police Court. 
It very disrespectful to himself, and very annoying to a well-dressed to 

sit beside a miller or a baker who was in his working clothes. He certaimy 
should bo very strict in this matter in future, and should most decidedly di^ 
allow any person’s expenses who came to the Court dressed in a manner which 
he oansidered ws-s disrespectful to himsslf aud the Court.” 

You know. Sir, what a Court, Dress is. It has,, I thmk, beeu 
described ia your columns as the uniform of an embroidered Qime^ 
So much for a Court Dress, if you please, but what is a County Court 
Dress P The same, one would thidk, in the view of Mr. Lonsdali^ 
He wished to state that all persons who came to that Cour^ which 
was the Queen's Court, should he properly dressed.” In Queens 
Court dress, then? In laced chocolate collarless coats, flowered 
waistcoats, satin shorts, silk stockings', and buckled shoes ? Should 
they also wear swords ? Morning costume is an indefinite expression, 
and may be logically held to include working clothes. Does Mr. 


Lonsdale expect all suitors and witnesses in attendance at his Court 
to be dressed as for an evening party? Are white de rigtmir 
Must the ladies leave their bonnets and fanchom outside, and appear 
with low dresses ? Must they also wear feathers ? Will the focal 
jomnal that reports the Tonbridge County Court publish a list of the 
suitresses’ dresses ? There is one class of persons on whom at any 
rate Mr. Lonsdale can hardly intend to impose the impossibility of 
full dress. Court or plain evening. He acknowledged that : — 

** Of course, if parties had no best clothes to put on, they wore to be pitied.'* 

These parties to a suit would of course be utterly unable to attiue 
themselves in the suits proper for evening parties. In their case 
Mr. Lonsdale may perhaps oe willing to admit the relaxation allowed 
at the Opera in the after-season. “Restrictions to evening dress not 
enforced.” A working dress ought not to put a miller out of court if 
he has no other, and the same may be said of a chimney-sweep, but a 
wide berth should be given to them, and it would be well for both their 
sakes to keep them asunder. Believe me, dear Mr, Fmch^ a con- 
siderate, Nash. 

FANCIES EOR THE PLEET. 

Mr. Punch sees in Me. Assistant-Secretary Gray’s new idea a 
vast poetical system, not to be confined to naval instruction, hut to be 
carried into our Military Schools, our Classical Colleges, our Univer- 
sities, and our Public and Private Seminaries. Beginning with the 
:nursi^ we would have it thus, e,g.i— 

■ What do you say ? 

Pirst letter A. 

V Oh yes, I see. 

Second is B. 

(Then lai/gMng) He ! He ! He 1 He ! 

Tiurd one is D. 

To a child of tender years toddling towards the fender— 

Though the fender is of wire, 

Children mustn’t touch the fire. 

In the Army, among rules for a Pield Marshal to recollect 

When you see the ene-»?^, 

Take your gun and hit his eye. 

Again, for a General when his victorious troops are in pursuit 

When the enemy is running, 

Tell your men to keep on gunning. 

To a Lieutenant-General when his men are prepared to receive 
cavalry 

When the enemy are there. 

As you was and as you were ! 

Let the men walk two and two ) 

! March I Present I Make ready ! Boo 1 j 

That ’s the proper tMng to do. j 

Por the Artillery 

Take care, Tommy, how you load, 

Or the cannon may explode. 

Por the Reverend Chaplain-General in attendance at a battery : — 

Legates a latere^ 

Sit in a battery. 

To the Cavalry, when the three squadrons of the enemy are charging 
them in front, and a detachment of infantry are harassing their rear 

When you see 
Such things can he, 

Run away, and don’t mind me. 

Por Riflemen and Sharpshooters placed in pits taking aim at the 
^ enemy, and the enemy from an elevated situation taking aim at them : — 

Get in a pit, 

S And make a hit ; 

Take a pop 

I At a man atop ; 

Pot him true, 

I Or he ’ll pot you, 

f Mr. Punch will’ continue this new poetical systerU' of education at I 
^ his leisure *. in the meantime he begs to return his sincere that^s to 
' Assistant-Secretary Gbay for. the present admirable Admiral sug- 
^ gestions. 

i A Hint to HEAD-msTBRS.— The dietary of our Public Schools 
, would be greatly improYed by the addition of one article hitherto 
Mmost entirely overlooked— English tongue. 
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‘‘WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS/^ See. 

Frugal Eous&wife {has a large family), Oh, Mr, SricKiNGS, I see by the Daily Papers^ that the Price of Meat has Fallen 
Twopence a Pound, I think you ought to make some Keduotion in your Charges ! ’* 

Country Butcher. “Wert Sorry, Mum, but we don’t Take in no Daily Papers, Mum ! ! ” 


CHECK TO KING MOB ! 

Whatever the leader we follow, 

Beales or Manners, John Bright or Bob Lowe ; 
Whether ".Dizzy and Derby ! we holloa, 

Or huzza for Gladstone & Co ; 

One leader all parties will 3dck at. 

Old Tory or Bad, Swell or Snoh, 

Merging all shades of platform and ticket 
In a general " Check to King Mob ! ” 

What parties soe’er the stage cumber. 

Whatever the cry rules the storm,— 

" Greatest happiness of Greatest number,” 

" Church and State,” ** Ancient Ways,” or " Eeform ; ” 
Though we change creeds and colours with leaders. 

But to vary, mull, muddle, and job. 

There ’s one cry will jfind no seceders. 

And that ’s^he cry, ” Check to King Mob ! ” 

Discontent may he rife, "and with reason, 

The State and Society through. 

All may know some indictable treason 
^Gainst duties or rights to undo. 

And what evil’s like this King’s Evil, 

The State’s blood and marrow to rob ? 

Wkat seVn devils likelthe ^at devd 
Exorcised by “ Check to King Mob.” 

Then close your ranks, friends of good order, 

Whate’er ;ifouT side, calling, or creed : 

There is left in fair England’s wide boraer, 

Work for all men’s good word and good^deed. 

That the duty of duties for all men — 

' Hand or brain toiler, commoner, nob. 


Strong or weak, rich or poor, great or small men— 
Is to chorus a " Check to King Mob.” 

Many-headed ’s this’king-heast, and on it 
Is more than one crown to be seen— 
Eighty-nine’s bloody Phrygian bonnet, 

Bough’s billy-cock, Peman cauheen ; 

Iron mallet in hand, he dissembles. 

The mud caked with gore on its knob. 

But, in spite of his sceptre, he trembles 
When faced with stem " Check to King Mob.” 


EMPLOYMENT POB SOMEBODY. 

Here it is, and a very good idea too : — 
nPHE 13-STOP HABMOKIDM, with SWELL. Thirty Guineas. Pull 

A Lists sent on application. 

Why shouldn’t a Swell do something for himself in this way ? Of 
course, in applying for the 13 -stopper you’d ask the following <iues- 
tions : — 

1. Does the Swell play the harmonium ? 

2. Does he require much pressing ? 

3. If he won’t play (being sulky, or not well, for instance) what may 
you do to him to make him go ? Of course, If I had a donkey what 
woMfCtf every one knows aU about that^ hut in the case of a 
Swell the mode of treatment is scarcely so clear. 

4 If a family hires the harmonium, the Swell take Lis meals with 
them, or by himself, in his own harmonium ? 

5. Can the Swell be let out ? Let out with safety— and, if so, may he 
he depended upon to come back ? 

^ Many more interrogatories might be put to the enterprising adver- 
tisers, bat in any case we have done onr duty in makmg the above 
suggestions, and Cwoeat emptor! 
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FREEDOM IN FRANCE. 

EE other daj, some per- 
^ having met together 

I \ peaceably in the cemetery 

Montmartre, were 
^ pounced upon by the police 

and carried off to prison, 
p W— j fl charge of having 

it S^m formed a treasonable as- 

sembly. The liberal Erench 
having ventured 
demur to the legality 
of the arrest, have been 
flooded with a ^uge^of 

doubtlesswill be “warned,” 

^^^| ||||| ^ in^^uti^, to^a bstm fr^ 

tB: ^'^ance it is an axiom that 

^ ppHcemen are infallible, like 
Popes, and can never be 

izzrr that the question What is 

^ assembly ? should be ie- 
* ' .. gaily debated, that I’rench- 

' * ' men may know, with some 

degree of accuracy, what 
number of persons are held by law to constitute a treasonable meeting : ! 
and some notion should be given of the proofs by which the Govern- i 
ment can now convince its law courts that, when a score or two of 
people have chanced to come together, their meeting is intended for a | 
treasonable end. 

The French Government at present seems so much to fear a crowd, 
that we really almost wonder that the theatres are suffered to perform I 
attractive pieces, lest by doing so they happen to obtain a crowded 
house. We are surprised, too, that French playgoers are not by law 
forbidden to assemble in the street, before the opening of the doors. 
Conspirators might readily arrange to meet together, and stand quietly 
en qmae until the time came for admission, and thus it would be easy i 
for them all to sit together, and hold traitorous assemblies in the 
gallery or pit. 

For the benefit of strangers, the word “assembly” should be clearly 
and legally dejfined ; else some day we may hear that Mr. Sstith has 
been arrested for happening to join an assembly in an omnibus, or that 
unhappy Mr. Jones has been clapped in a French prison, because, 
while stopping for a moment to stare at a shop window, he chanced to 
be surrounded by some half-a-dozen persons, who stopped to do the 
same. Any pressure in a crowd just now is perilous in Paris, for in 
the' streets as in ‘the newspapers, the Government sets its face against | 
the freedom of the press. 


AMONGST THE MASSES. 

Special Commissioners accredited from the Court of St Punch— it 
may interest, but cannot surprise Everybody, to hear that the compe- 
tition for these posts of honour was of the keenest, not to say of the 
savagest intensity, especially when it became known that the remune- 
ration was twice as much as Pevismg Barristers and Boundary 
Commissioners are awarded by a penurious Government — have been 
engaged during the Parliamentary recess in ascertaining by a personal 
and daily inquiry, with an interval allowed for luncheon, how far the 
various ttribes of the people who, under the new Reform Bill will 
* acquire votes, are educating and fitting themselves for the proper 
discharge of their important function, with or without the aid of stimu- 
lants and local solicitors, at the next General Election, and in what 
light, lurid or sunny, they regard the responsibility of the Franchise. 

A few of the cases cited in the Commissioners’ voluminous reports 
(accompanied by Maps, Plans, Appendkes and Evidence,) written 
after dinner in the leading London Eestaurants and best provincial 
Hotels, on foolscap half-margin, slightly smelling of smoke, and deli- 
vered by Queen’s Messengers at all hours of this night at our Bureau, 
may be useful reading for the Legislature now in November assembled, 
and all orders and degrees of men— and with both eyes to the possibi- 
lities df the future — women amongst ms. ^ ^ 

It will be observed that the S. 0. have, inmosl; instances, given the 
sentiments rather than the exact language of the representative men 
whom they interrogated. 

William Moaebs, costermonger. Education imperfect in youth. 
Finding that the Eeform Bill would give Mm a voice, rather a hoarse' 
one he admits, in the representation of Hoxton, began from the very 


measure became law regularly to attend an Adult Night School, 
j that he might be able to peruse the bills on the walls in different 
j colons, explai^g the different political opinions of the different 
j Candidates, and decide, after carelul consideration, to which of them 
j he could conscientiously give his vote on the proud occasion of exer- 
, cisittg, for the first time, his electoral privilege, and, not for the first 
I ^ donkey, by whose agency, wreathed with artificial flowers, 

I tastefully constructed out of c^rots and turnips, the residuum of Ms | 
J stock, he intends to make his debut at the poUing-booth, His class 
, having been recently under oppression, feels it to be more than ever his 
j duty to get into words of three syllables as fast as he can, that he may 
I make no mistake, but vote only for those Gandi-dates who will pledge 
I themselves— one of them he understands is likely to be an opulent pawa- 
I broker in Whitechapel— to stand by the coster’s barrow, and put their i 
' shoulder to Ms cart-wheel. Being umnarried, Ms house in Little Back j 
I Trotter Street is kept by a maiden sister, who, since she heard that 
j single women will have votes given them by the next Reform Bill, has 
always a Political Treatise in her hand at meal-times, and in the few j 
j minutes she can snatch from peeling potatoes and other domestic ; 
duties. Every evening, on his return from the Night School, they 
, dictate to each other over a quartern. 

j Thomas Hodman, bricklayer’s labourer. Every morning when he 
I awakes says to Mmself but in a subdued tone, that he may not disturb Ms 
I wife who has a bit of a temper, “ I, too, am an elector.” Takes a 
} paper, but instead of reading as he used to do the trials at the 
Old Bailey, police cases, railway accidents, and fights for £50 a-side 
now cares for nothing but the leading articles, parliamentary intelli- 
gence, and letters .from “ Plebicola ” and “ Harmodious Harrmtoghiton” 
on the evils of primogeniture, the profligate waste of Capitular Estab- 
lishments, and the injustice of promotion by purchase in the Army. 
Reflects on these and other anomalies in our political system, as, 

I following Ms daily cal^g, he goes up and down the ladder, and balances 
j the merits and demerits of Administration by Boards. His last thought 
I before going to sleep at night is the same as his wakiag wMsper — “ And 
1 1, too, am an elector.” Black-eyes never seen now. T hinks Bright a 
I great brick, and hopes he will get on the top round of the ladder. 

JosBTH Badglet, omnibus conductor. Passes the Houses of Parlia- 
I ment many times every day, and never without thinking of the personal 
interest he will soon have in the Westminster line. Considers the | 
extension of the Suffrage a step in the right direction, and hopes it will 
be a good thing for poor people who are not invariably *‘fail inside.” 
(Is told that the same thing has been said before, but then as a 
joke.) Not much inclined for study when he goes home Mter 
sixteen hours’ work, but reads the paper b;^ bits every day, par- 
ticularly the leaders, subject to interruptions from passengers 
(especially the females) plucking at him, pimching him with their 
umbrellas and sticks, inquiring whether they are right for Knights- I 
bridge when they are close to Astley’s, and wanting change for half-a- 
sovereign m the midst of a heavy shower. Doesn’t know much about 
the Constitution, except that wet weather is bad for Ms, and won’t 
vote for any Member who will not support a Bill to give Mm and 
’Arrt (driver) every other Sunday to themselves. As a matter of 
secondary importance, would be glad to see timekeepers abolished. ' 
Used to fancy he knew the difference between a Tory and a Liberal, 
and that it was as great as between a blafi: and a bay, but confused 
now, and thinks they are more like piebalds than anything else.^ 

George Wbightman, Porter.— Has given up public houses, skittles, 
smoking, and every other bad propensity, and stops at home at night 
reading the debates. in Parliament aloud to his family. Attaches great 
weight to the speeches of those Members who talk about carryinggood 
measures and easing the country of some of its burdens. Never now 
goes near “The Old Black Horse,” except to the meetings of the 
“Emancipated Serfs,” a Debating Club which assembles there on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at eight, discusses the events of the week 
and the affairs of Europe, and breaks up about twelve. i 

Lionel D’Almaine De Beauvoir.— Five-and-thirty. Five thousand ; 
a year. Director of several Companies. Member of sundry Clubs and 
Societies. Has been in Parliament for Young Sarum, but unseated on 
petition. Income being all derived from Public Securities, Shares, &c, 
and as a bachelor living in lodgings, never had a vQte,^never wished for 
one, and now that he comes under the Lodger clause in the Bill is very 
doubtful whether he shall take any trouble about registration, and 
almost certain that the Members for Pimlicopolis will not derive any 
advantage from Ms name being on the Electoral Roll. Yalet has had a 
vote for many years ; he, or rather Ms wife, keeping a lodging-house in 
Grdat Wriothesley Street. 

.{JUtackfrom Gomtry Bepork reserved for anofiker cmmmieaiiQtt,) 


High. Stakes* 

• *!Mbat is lower, thanks to joint action on the patfc of consumers. 
The butchers have been brought down on Itheir marrow-bones. But 
they must he looked after, and not forgotten, now that the dead season 
is over, or they will screw their courage to the sticking:point, and soon 
saddle ns again with a penny or two too much in the pound. 
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“DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT TO THE VIEW.” 

So THOUGHT Captain Zaladoee, when at last, by a Lucky Accident, he obtained one Glance ebom the supposed Lovely 

Gxbl who toe Houes had been leading the whole Field. 


A mw mENDS. 

(FEOM WZ PHOTOGBAPH BOOK) 

TABLEAU VII— MY LATE P^IBND— MY FUNNY PEIBND GNTEEVENING) 
^ —DOMESTIC AFFAIRS— A QUIET DINNER IN STATE, 


but simply^ late.” Late in every sense of the word except the one 
above mentioned. I couldn’t give you any account of his early child- 
hood as there never was anything earlp about him. I tumbled across 
him in the street, he couldn’t stop a minute, as he was late for dinner, 
wad was just going home to dress. He did stop a minute, however, 
indeed he stopped ten. In that space of time he had settled to accom- 
pany me to Germany, France, Italy, Spain, wherever I might be going 
for my holiday tour. He couldn’t stop now, he said, but he would drop 
i night, and talk it over ; ^d off he went in a Hansom, 

with a lean grey horse that trotted slouchingly along, hanging down its 
Imad as if it wiis ashamed of its position, (having perhaps once been on 
the turf and allowed himself to be “ pulled ”) and fairly sneaked round 
the lamp-posts at the corners, the driver being a small fat person, who 
overweighted the machine behind; an arrangement, on the whole, 
most irritating to a man in a hurry. On these occasions my Late 
Friend does wonders with his umbrella. I ’ve had experience of bi-m 
under similM circumstances. ^ He knocks up the trap of the Hansom 
suddenly, his umbrella springing out like the sixpenny toy-fiend iniur 
with a red face and an interior life of circular steel sprmg, and he (my 
Friend, noCthe toy-fiend,) asks the driver why the dash he doesn’t go 
quicker, to which the man merely replies " tchk ! ” and gives the horse 
some slight temporary encouragement with the whip-lash, which in- 
duces reminisceuces of happier days on the animal’s part in an attempt 
at a canter, which, after two minutes, he abandons, with a sorrowful 
shake of the head for his common-place trot. 

Up goes the trap again. My Late Friend adjures the man with his 


umbrella. Either he announces definitely that the train starts punc- 
tually at such and such a time, and they ’ve only got five minutes to do 
it in, or he is vague in his reasons, and merely tells the cabman that it 
is very late, and he must get on ciuicker. He threatens up to almost 
the moment of arrival at his destination, that if he doesn’t get on, he 
(my Late Friend) will jump out and take another cab.” 

^ So much at present for my Late Friend in a cab : except that after 
disappearii^ within the gates of St. James’s Park, leaving me at the 
comer of Pall Mall, he re-appeared again .(luckily or unluckily the 
sequel will show) to ask me where I was staying in Town. I mentioned 
my Great Aunt’s house, which not being let (for a wonder) — she ’s 
always letting it and getting the benefit of it herself, billetting herself, 
(the.old soldier !) upon me in the meantime — I look forward to enjoying 
en gargon for a couple of days before going abroad. It is conveniently 
situated in the neighbourhood of Berkeley Square, and I wish she ’d 
give it to me entirely. Being in it eti gargon is delightful. I hire a man 
from Gunter’s for a couple of days or a week (if I’m there as long), 
and he’s equal to a family butler, and better than a valet, with Gunter 
responsible for his proper behaviour, (if I complained, he ’d put delin- 
quent in ices) and the temporary nature of his office has never been 
once suspected by any one except my Funny Friend, who having, it 
appears, met him in connection with the guardianship of a large barley 
sugar basket at various evening parties, saluted him with ** XJUo, 
Mr. Samuel Sugarstiok!” as if he was a twelfth-night character, 
and in the passage immediately sang — 

“ All among the barley- 
-Sngar let us be.’' 

Whereupon the hireling laughed behind his hand, and “hoped he saw 
Mr. GRiG.a well.” From^ that moment the reputation of my Great 
Aunt’s establishment was in Grigg’s hands. Her domestics consist of 
her own maid (a permanency, as explained before— a sort of perpetual 
curate” in petticoats) ; next, the cook, by the job ; a housemaid, some 
relation, I believe, to the permanency, who comes for a week or two 
en amateur, or as a friend, just to trifie with the dust a little, and is, I 
i really believe, in league with the extra-charwoman who is absolutely 
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needed to “ cleanup after Iier departure. Then tliere is Joh^'sok^ 
from Gunteb’s ; three-fourths of JoH2rso3f going down to my account, 
and one-fourth of Johnsok to my Aunt, Reckoning from head to foot, 
and dividing Johnson into four, Johnson is mine down to the knees, 
and the remainder is at my Aunt’s disposal. She is obliged to ask my 
permission to use Johnson, or rather to use her part and lot in John- 
son, with this formula, “ You don’t want Johnson (meaning my three- 
fourths of Johnson), at this moment, do you, dear ? ” Then I answer 
“ Yes” or " ISTo,” or I say, “ Why not send Henry ? ” 

Henry is my Aunt’s page — a pagei?ro to., the son of our washer- 
woman, who, looking; forward to seeing her boy in service, is glad of 
an opportunity of giving him some practice, for even a fortnight at a 
time, under Johnson. He is provided by Government (I mean my 
Great Aunt and myself) with a uniform, and may be described as 
“ Oar Militia.” He is called out for two months in the year, drilling 
(so to speak), and living in barracks (the house near Berkeley Square) 
for a fortnight at a time. 

He is a dullish boy, ready to grin at a moment’s notice, and easily 
distracted from any work in hand. He has what Catholics call a 
“ special devotion ” towards my Funny Friend. He worships Gri&g, 
and Grigg thoroughly appreciates such homage as even this poor 
uneducated child can offer. 

By ihe way, I ’ve made it up with Grigg, and read him a lecture> 
which I don’t think he ’ll forget in a hurry. He owned that he had 
been in the wrong (this was when we met on the steps of the Burling- 
ton Arcade), and he begged my pardon, offering to go down on one 
knee. ** To err,” said he, “ is human” — ^here he stretched out his hand 
in declamatory fashion, purposely, I believe, for he was obliged to 
apologise to the tall beadle, whom he addressed as “ My Lord Mayor”*— 

to forgive,” he continued, “ divine.” I was on the divine side ; and 
so, really wishing to get rid of Mm, shook hands, and said ** Good- 
bye.” 

I shan’t forget it in a hurry. I was in festive attire, being on 
my road to call upon my Beantifal Friend (Miss Sorhia. Teresa 
Chertton, the youngest of four — ^farther on in the book), mid my 
gay fawn-coloured trousers shone out beneath my snow-wMte vest 
and purple-tinged coat, while my light grey glovesj giving airmess 
to my hands, matched the revived gloss of my medium-crowned Imt, 
which again found its balance in the even polish of my last new 
boots. 

There were many people by the entrance of the Burlington Arcade. 
SometMng stopped the way, when Grigg- called me back with a ” Hi I ” 
He was getting into Ms (hired) brougham. I returned, for I feared he 
would send a policeman after me, or cry " Stop tMef I ” or, in fact, 
play some infernal trick in spite of Ms recent penitence. I approached 
within a couple of paces of Mm. His Hi ! ” had attracted the 
loungers, and from the step of Ms brougham he thus addressed me, 
loudfy, and with a frown, “Oh, by the way, send my coat horn punc- 
tually^ or I woT^t have it at alir Taken aback, I couldn’t help sayiag, 
“ What ? ” At this, he, having suddenly jumped iaside, and shut the 
door, looks out, pretending (the fooU) great anger, and repeats, 
“ Punctually, Am mind^^ he adds, “ that my trousers Jit me this time. 
Drive on ! ” 

This thing was not done in a corner, and I was the laughing stock (I 
saw and felt the titter) of the crowd. Until, by way of proving I wasnH 
a tailor, I called a cab and told Mm loudly to drive to Belgrave Square, 
where I wasn’t going originally, but it sounded well at the time, and I 
turned Mm into another course when we ’d got clear of these grinning 
idiots. 

This evening I dined at home alone m state, being waited upon by 
Gunter’s Johnson now entirely mine, my Aunt not snaring her fourth 
when out of Town, C‘ Mine, mine ! ” as the Botlte Imp says in the 
pto when he also adds, hoarsely, *^You must learn to love me!” 
wmch Johnson is trying to do at a pound a week and Ms board) and 
the boy Henry. 

Dining under these circumstances of pomp is nervous work, and I 
hare once or twice a sort of notion that the boy Henry is so far forget- 
ting himself as to try to make Johnson laugh by tickling. It’s sneak- 
ish to turn suMenly or I would. Johnson coughs. Henry sniffs. 
I don’t ihmk there’s fair play going on behind my back with the salad. 
I try to read during dmner, and keep the soup waiting until I can 
deade upon a book. I ’re read all the works in our house, and I ’re 
seen all the newspapers. I ultimately select the works of Massinger 
and Ford (“ Good opportunity this,” I say to myself, “to read Mas- 
singer and Ford,”) m one re^ laajge rolume which knot^s orer the 
water bottle when rested agamst it, and is too heavy for a tumbler. 
So I support it with three volumes of PlutarcPs Lives (“also a good 
oppoxtmdty for reading PMwrcKs Lives: will do it quietly after 
dinner. Try Julius Gasar^ if it’s there,”) and attempt a desultory 
study. Whether it is that the aotion of dinner is totally at variance 
with serious reading, or whether the presence of Johnson (entirely 
mine) and the boy Henry possesses some counteracting iiiffuence 
orer me I don’t precisely know, but I can’t read four consecutive lines 
comfortably, or with any but the most confused idea of their sense. I 
keep up the farce of reading, acting, as it wm:e, a part .before the 
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Unuted audience of Johxson' and tiie boy. It seems to me— like 
Samt Anthony in the song, -when molested by evil spirits, 

“ But tbe^^.>nd S tint Auth^nr kept hU eyes 
So closely ti.':ed ua Lis old blick bnok,*’ 

WMch is my case precisely. 

“ Shouts nor Uupfliter, nor cries. 

Could ever draw from him a look." 

Of course, if Johnson and the boy Henry were to take to tMs 
co'^se of proceeding, i.e, — ^sbouting and laughing, groaning and crying 
—it would draw from me a look. 

, But (it occurs to me while pretendingto read) if they did suddenly 
i break out, what should I do ? What should I do, when it came to the 
* point? Supposing Johnson began shouting and laughing, and the 
boy Henry groaning and crying, or by permutation and combination 
the^ boy Henry shouting aud groaning, and Johnson laughing and 
crying, that is, a couple of wildly hysterical servants, what should I do ? 
Call for a policeman— where ? Go out for one, and leave the house in 
charge of one poor cook in the power of demoniac hirelings ? Send 
the cook out— now am I to get at her ? Can I leave the room to be 
ravaged by these hysterically possessed? If I ring she wouldn’t 
attend, because they are up here, and she wouldn’t understand my 
ringing. No, ’twould certainly be better not to allow them “ to draw 
from me a look.” 

However, I am but dreaming over my book, with a sort of waking 
indigestion (I must not read during dinner) and neither Johnson nor 
the boy [^Nry are doing anything out clearing away the cutlets and 
substituting a pheasant and ymree of chestnuts. I expect my Late 
Friemi (of course “late” so I’ll allow him {plenty of law) to arrive 
some time after dinner. We are to discuss our holiday tour. 

You see even the photograph of my Late Friend comes in, etm- 
sistotly, too late for tMs present Number. 


ADYICE TO AN EMPEROR. 


Sire, my good brother, health and benediction, as your friend 
At Rome says. May it please you to a warning voice attend ? 

His most dearaon he calls you ; so he ’s grandsire to your own. 
Would you have that young gentleman succeed you on the "throne ? 

To making that seat safe for him devote, then, all your care, 

And cease to intermeddle for his grandpapa’s elsewhere. 

Between the two consider what a hazard you do run. 

You have your Holy Father to decide on, or your son. 

Small of successor is the chance to Pio Nono’s crown ; 

You, if you mind what you’re about, may hand your sceptre down. 
If you had rather not, obey the bidding of the Black, 

Ornsading for the Pope-King with a priest upon your back. 

Feels France, yourself who what you are created by her voice. 

No share when her Elect forbids another people’s choice, 

Sends forth her sons, her sister’s sons, with mission to eoslave. 

And sully with their cousins’ blood the fingers of the brave ? 

Will battle won by numbers and the Chassepot rifie make 
Weight against Bxsmarcr’s triumph and the Mexican mistake ? 

Set at defiance by the strong, foiled, baffled, do you seek 
Prestige lost to recover by coercion of the weak ? 

All mighty fine this trick may be, but glory it is none. 

And not the way to settle your dominions on your son. 

Throw the Jack Priest that rides you, if you would that boy should 
reign. 

And not yourself be, possibly, mere Bonaparte again. ’ 


doesn’t believe, she will exclaim, 
“Oh, you Story!” 


Kil Besperandum. 


Our fiiena Bxackrtone Coke is at lmi|jth rewarded for patience 
he has shown in waiting for employment since he was “called.” He has 
become a Revising Barrister. Yesterday, we fetind Mm correcting a 
proof. 


TELEGRiPHY AND TORTOLA. 

The Atlantic Cable does tell such lies 1— to tMs country ; let us hope 
not from it. What are the comparative numbers of falsehoods 

on an average daily issuing from this end of the Cable and that ? 

All the electric wires, however, from abroad, bring so many felflfe 
messages, that “ telegram” will soon be synonymous with “ erammer.” 
Whenever anybody says the thing wMch is not, his hearers will observe, 
“That’s a Telegram!” and when you tell a girl anything that she 
KAiMiira oitiA Tmii Avnijiim **Oh, yoii Tcleg^Rzn xnstead of 



HAIR-DRESSING JN 1867. 


Lady, ‘*My Hair is not so Thick as when you last Cut it, I fancy ?” 

Mwir-dress&r. “Well, Ma’am, I must say it is not so Voluminous .as it was; but, really, one can I2£provise it so well 
NOW,- THAT Original Material is not of much Consequence 1” . . ; ' 


GEESE UPON THE TURE. 

The horse is a noble animal, and so, too, sometimes is its backer. 

But the equine nobility hare this advantage over the human,~they 
have no fainily estates to put in jeopardy by racing. Whereas, in the 
ast twelvemonth, a good many noble sportsmen have traveUed several 
ownward stages on the road to ruin, through their gambling on the 
turf. '• Id. consequence a panic has ensued in the' ring, and the betting 
men have pulled niost dismally long faces at the short supply of cash. 

See here what sad news a turf writer reports : — 

Complaints, and of an angry tone, were prevalent all last week in tke torf 
xnarkets atliiie dreadful settling over the past Houghton meeting. Several nohlemen 
and gentlemen who are the heaviest backers were tmable to meet their liabilities, 
atid- there was quite J&70,000 short, which, of course, seriously depressed the 
financiers.” 

hear of their distress. It is grievous 
bookmaker, instead of being able to 
wherewithal to raise his spirits from 
in-and-water, or plebeian half-and>half. 

“ May be happy yet ” ;-r 

“ Money to meet the severe losses at the Houghton wiU, doubtless, be forth- 
coming ; but it is sad to think that more estates may have to be sold, more timber 
cut down^ or, worse than all, sixty per cent, discounters have their cash-boxes filled 
with those terrible pieces of ‘paper' which seem to possess the startling virtue of 
three months.” 

Charles Surface when sore pressed had little hesitation in “ knock- 
ing down his ancestors with their own family tree,^’ and many a noble 
loser doubtless would be glad to put his family tree to auction, if he 
could but get it valued as a portion of the timber on his family estates. 

It is sad, no doubt, to think of fine old oaks and beeches being ruth- 
lessly cut down in order to bring money to pay a racing bet : but men, 
who have a taste for gambling on the turf, have vastly little taste for 
the charm's of sylvan scenery, and little care what ga^s are made in 
old ancestral woods. They would never dreain of singing ** Woodman 
Spare that Tree/** merely on the ground of its ornamental value, and 

TnntedbvVoBeph Bmlth, of No. S4, Holtord Square, In tne Varuh ot SA^ames, inerkenweil, In the County of Middlesex, at the Printing Offices of Mess». Bradhniy, Evans, ft Oo., 

StKeet,inthe Precinct of Whitefriars in tiie City of London, and Published by him at No. 85, Fleet Street, in the Parish of St, Bride, City.of London.— November 30. Iwf 


Poor fellows I one is pained to 
to reflect that many a worthy 
aford himself champa^e, as a 
depression, may be reduced to gi 
However, as .the song says, they 


they would chop up all the cedars of Lebanon for firewood, in order to 
raise money for a grand coup on the turf. On the effects of this vile , 
mania the writer thus remarks ; — . • ' 

** It is no secret that backing horses is now .carried on to the most extravagant i 
extent ; and where sportsmen were content at one period to win their hundred or > 
so, they now ‘plunge' recklessly and seek to win their £10,000 by every coup. 
Where this wholesale gambling is carried ojit race after race ' it requires but little, 
adverse' luck to bring, about such a panic as .that of Monday. The evil will, however, 
prove its own corrective, and next season there will be far less of the passion for 
such enormous speculation, which in time would make the turf more enemies than 
any one of its vices,” , . • 

We rarely put much faith iu' any racing prophecy, bnt we should 
rejoice greatly if this one were fulfilled. ' Every spring, however, sees 
a fresh young flock of greenhorns going on the turf, where they are 
plucked as readily as geese upon a common: and after they have- 
parted with their fine old family timber, theynusually find themselves 
completely up a tree^ 

A, New Rule of Court. 

/‘Mb. X X Lonsdale, the County Court Judge at Tonbridge, has created a con- 
siderable sensation by announcing that henceforward litigants must appear in hisi 
Court dressed in their Sunday attire,”— Pali Mall Gazette. , , , , 

Court dress may be going out, but County Court dress is coming in, 
which, with a fitting adaptation to the legal place where it is to be 
worn, is a Sunday suit. If, as is not improbable, litigants should 

n ’)le at being compelled to appear, from the commOTcement to* 
ose of their case, in their best garments, no^ one will 'demur to- 
their plaint or think it unreasonable. Our verdict is against the Judge- 
— let him be non-suited. •. * 

QUESTION PUT,* ’ ^ 

The Sharks on our Coast. What does this article mean ? Is it an) 
exposure of The Swiadlers at our Watering-places ? 

An Article op Luck’s.— Matrimony, 
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CAUTION TO SISTERS. 

Harriet I say, Chakley, I’ve been Spealing some of toxte Scent ;>i:t it isn’t veby 
Nice— SOMETHING Odd about it — Smell 1 ” 

Charley, Not Wiped toue Lips with it, I hope? It’s the new Stuff for my Motts - 

TAOHES — BEINGS ’EM OUT AN INOH EVEEY NiGHT ! ” 


mOM; OUE FOREIGN OFEICE. 

SmoPE has discerned the possibility 
of a proTisional arrangemeiLt which 
will terminate in a solution of the 
Homan question . 

The Holy lather declares that he 
must absolately maintain his nonpos- 
smm as far as regards the territorial 
demands of Italy. 

It is added, on aTithority, that his 
Holiness is Tbound by his oath, but he 
considers it by no means impossible 
that his successor should enter into 
negotiations with the Italian Kingdom. 

On this point the sentiments of the 
Holy Father are in accord with those 
of M. Pmic:H. The eventuality con- 
templated by his Holiness is not im- 
liossible. Nevertheless the endeavour 
of the approaching Conference must 
Vie to take the requisite precautions 
r hat it shall not occur. 

Those precautions urill centre in the 
careful provision that the successor of 
the Sovereig-n Pontiff shall succeed 
him only in his Pontidcate. 

The temporalities of the Holy See, 
on the demise of the Tiara, will be 
guaranteed to the Kingdom of Italy. 

Thus the cLrcnin stances under which 
nonpemmm could be the rejection of 
an overtoje will have ceased to exist. 
The Towers will nob reproduce the 
si tuation. 

Italy, confident and tranquil, will 
afford to wtrait for a reversion secured 
on a legal basis. 

M. Tuncs will be decorated with 
the Griand Cordon of the Legion of 
BConour, and no end of Orders. He 
will also be liberally remunerated by 
the Powers for the hint which, with 
I a sagacioiTs generosity, he has supplied 
I for theii* direetion. 


CRYSTAL CONCERTS. 

Me. Punch, who stood as godfather to the Crystal Palace, and first 
gave it the name which, like his ovra, will never die, is pleased now to 
mvent a title for the Concerts, for which the Crystal Palace has for 
many winters been renowned, and which posterity will thank him for 
now naming Crystal Concerts. That glass is musical has long been 
known, for who has not heard long ago of Shaespeabe and the 
musical glasses ” P Still, that glass could be the means of giving such 
good music as may now be heard at Sydenham any Saturday in winter, 
we must thank the Crystal Palace for happily discovering. 

Mr, Manns, although a Protestant, is a Catholic conductor ; and 
although no doubt he inwardly protests against bad music being played 
by his good band, he yet is catholic enough to acknowledge that all 
tastes should be discriminately catered for. So, after serving in 
grand style the roast beef of old Handel,” or the turtle of Beet- 
hoven, he throws in a Trench plat or two by Aubeb or by Gounod, 
nor does he disdain to dish up now and then a music-shoppy entrie for 
those who have no relish for turtle or roast beef. Moreover, Mb. 
Manns, as becomes a skilful chef, is ever on the look-out to serve up 
something fresh. A. new symphony by Mendelssohn, and some new 
Songs without Words, were among the tit-bits chosen in his mrm for 
last Saturday, and all epicures in music who were able to be present 
must have thanked him for the treat. 

To hear Ababella Goddabd perform a piece by Mendelssohn is 
worth going not to Sydenham merely, but to Salisbury or Siam. How 
sweetly her piano sings these pleasant wordless songs ! and how little 
are words wanted, when* thanks to her interpreting, the notes express 
the meaning which Mendelssohn intended ! How delightful 1 must it 
he to have Beethoven, Bach and Mendelssohn ever at one*s fingers 
ends, and he able to discourse most eloquent music with them ! 

Besides new compositions, Mb. Manns is to be praised for bringing 
forward at his Concerts new smgers and performers. Many a good 
artist, and now a public favourite, has to thank him for a first intro- 
duction to the public. To the piano, which sk) sweetly sang the songs 
of Mendelssohn, many nervous dehutaides have tremhlin^y been led, 
in terror lest the public should condemn their "execution.” Pew 
perhaps have been more frightened than Miss Amt Ootne, whose 


nervoupess, however,^ did not preveat ker kearers from relishing her 
otherwise most promising performance. Mr, has reasons of his 

own, not unconnected with his works, for feeling a paternal^ interest in 
Miss Ootne, and commends her for ker jadgment in choosing for her 
entrance some bits of real music by Bach, Mendelssohn and Chopin, 
and not some trashy tawdry “air with vrariatious,” or such music- 
shoppy stuff. The more men hear ofinusio such as Beethoven’s or 
Mendblssohn’’s, the less taste th.ey will have for noises signifjnng 
nothing, such as vacuous vulgar street-songs and blatant brazen bray- 
ings, which kaply may seem musical to long ears at a music-hall, but 
at our charming Crystal Concerts are not suffered to be heard. 


MARTYRS AND MARTYRED. 

Sing- Be profmdis for your mart^s, sing. 
Peace to the souls of traitors may it bring, 

Help them, to full release from murder’s guilt, 
Though a true Briton’s was the blood they spilt, 
Peace to the souls of Fenians, being fled ; 

Now justice kas been done ; aud rest the dead ! 

But while you chant tke penitential strain. 

Tor them, the slayers, recollect tke .slain. 

Which, say your priests, is like to need it most, 
Blitting, forewarned or unfoiewained, a. ghost, 
Sped with a blow, or sent at leisure dae ? 

The lenians, or the victim whom they slew ? 

Sing for your martyrs’ souls ; but don’t forget 
That other martyr, poor Policeman Breitt ; 

Sing for the murderers all the psalnos you can ; 
But sing as many for the murdered maa. 


Lig:ht and Dark:. 

A NOVEL has just been published, called F^Sf Wmen, Are the 
blondes to have undisputed sway P Is there no author who, in the 
cruse of the brunettes, will gallantly write a story — ^it cannot fail to 
please, if of a gloomy complexion— and entitle it JTomen F ' 
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EVIDENTLY. 

First TmA, (aged five years). “Ah 1 but s’posb he -was to Etot Awat* ” 

? Why, bless toh. a Child ‘ mwht j 


POOR PAY IN A POORHOUSE. 

moat degradmpr diselosiires in the Pamham Workhouse Inouiryis 
a.year for daily attending on the a4r- 
S? ^‘‘tients To be sure, there is ^ extra fee aUowed him 

® <^68. M can hardty pay him for the extra time and labour they 
« 88 many as, eighty patients are submitted to his care ; and! 

eiKn two hours every day, he receives the splendid 

P8y *“88 8 chiinney.sweep’s for 
*i88 *“Be sum, however, he has to find the drugs for 
and, mless he chooses to be largely out of pocket, the 
bl^k doses he makes up had need be cheapj as well as nasty. 
xSiackguardians may say that physic good enough for porkers is ouite cnod 

SyM^^o^doffithU their poorhouses as filthy as their^pig- 

styes, no doubt ithey w]fi consider that invalided paupers should be cured ahmif 

To arS a^rised that ^e^^hould go 

to the expense of a regular practitioner, even although they pay him such star"^ 

^ Tetermary su?gerw?Sd mely he S 
M mere^^ts? infirmities of those who. in most poorhouses, are treated 

A Lesson to Grumljlers. 

dS^p.SSl?^SSSL'f*SS2lfiKfeSSS 


THE OLD COMIC-SINGER. 

I MET a pale and shabby man : 

I thought I knew his face ; 

It had no more expression than 
A flounder or a plaice. 

Ri tol de rol de riddle lol, 

Ri fol de rol de ray ; 

Bi tol de riddle iddle dol, 

Deri fol lol de day! 

And yet it wore a wooden smile, 

As of the days of yore ; 

And surely,” said I, "‘surely, I ’ll 
Have seen that face before I ” 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, &c. 

I know, if I aloud had said 
What passed within my mind, 

The shabby man had answer made, 

“No face is seen behind.” 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, &o. 

Ror, by the way he cocked his hat. 

And wore each careful rag, 

And by the sign of this and that, 

I saw he was a wag. 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, &c. 

And yet, I say, his face did not 
The faintest thought express ; 

It was a manner he had got. 

But how I cannot guess. 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, &c. 

He turned his elbows out, and let 
His hands hang from the wrist ; 

“ He is,” said I, “ for any bet, 

A comic vocalist.” 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, &c. 

And now I look again, his face 
Unto my; mind doth bring 
A recollection of the place 
Where once he usea to sing. 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, &c. 

Oh, dreary, dreary were the rhymes, 

And wicked were they too. 

My son, I ’m glad that purer times 
Than those have dawned for you. 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, &c. 

For though uew ditties vulgar be. 

And poor in wit or sense, 

The coarsest of their kind are free 
From filth, at all events. 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, Ssc. 

Oh, dreary, dreary was the room. 

And wicked were its ways, 

Where gloomy nights brought on the gloom 
Or regretful days. 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, &c. 

My son, I do with heart rejoice 
That, since thy youth began, 

Thou never heard’st the hateful voice 
Of that pale, shabby man. 

Ri tol de rol de riddle lol, &c. 

He turned a corner in the Strand ; 

He did not stop to drink ; 

He bought a baked potatoe ; and 
He went straight home, I think. 

Ei tol de rol de riddle lol, &o. 

Close up, close up, iu pity, this 
Begrimed and graceless page. 

But let not Iobick starve, in his 
Dishonourable age. 

Ei tol de rol de Middle lol, 

De rol de dol de day : 

Ei fol de rol de riddle dol, 

Ei tol de rol de ray. 


Food bob thb Imaginatioit.— F ancy Bread. 
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I FAMILY PRIDE. 

First Boy, '‘Kt Father’s a Orfxobr.” 

Second Boy, ** What Orficer ? ” 

First Boy, “Why, a Corporal T' 

Third Boy {emdenUy comic''), “ So ’s my Father— he ’s a Orfioeb, too- 
A General he is ! *’ 

Fourth Boy. “Go along with yer ! ” 

Third Boy, “ So he is— he ’s a Gsnebal Dealer / / ” 


“ LILY MAXWELL TEIUMPHANT.” 

OB, THE FIBST PERSON SINGULAR. 

** In the course of the polling, a lady, duly entered on the 
register as Lily Maxwell, appeared to record her Yote for Mr. Jacob 
Bright : as the name was found on the register, the vote was duly 
recorded.” — ManchesUr Pay&ra. 

Huzzah for the great Female Movement’s 
Pioneer in the Manchester school. 

That still leads the race of improvements. 

Whose “ exceptions ” ere long “ prove the rule ! ” 
To the fair Lilt Maxwell a bumper. 

Who in petticoats rushed to the poll, 

And for Jacob Bright entered her plumper, 

Mill’s first “person,” singular, sole ! 

As in old times, by heralds dwelt much on. 

For heroes who great deeds would dare. 

The Sovereign bestowed^ in their scutcheon. 

Arms of honour, appropriate, to wear, 

So now in La Maxwell’s coat-armour— 

Or petticoat — Punch would i)ropound, 

This device,— which he ’s certain will charm her— 

“ Argent, wavy,* a Bright Lily crowned ! ” 

And when in the course of the ages. 

Which in good time all good measures bring, 

0\ir femmes soles, like birds out of cages 
Keleased, on the register sing, 

To the poll, as on steel-stiffened pinions. 

Once doves, henceforth eagles, they press, 

Let a Bright Lily badge deck their chignons. 

And be clan-Maxweli tartan their dress. 

As the name seems to show that North Britain 
Gave her blood to their fair pioneer, 

A tribute to Scotland might fit in 
With a change whose convenience is clear. 

As long clothes ill fit crush and quarrel, 

And male roughs are hard to control, 

To the work, ladies, cut your apparel, 

And in kilts make your rush to the poll ! 

* If this bo bad heraldry, the “ blazon” must yield to the verse. 


Butter upon Bacon. 

When Mr. Thaddeus Stevens tries to persuade the 
people of the United States that the public debt is to be 
paid off in green-backs, he will only find green backers. 


SYMPATHY AND SPECULATION. 

Mr. Punch, sib,— Are yer enny ideer of wot Sientific Jottins is ? 
cause here ’s wun of ’em out o Qallynawny's noospaper ; — 

** In 1830 there was such an abundance of horses in the Island of Mamjo, belong- 
ing to the delta of the River Amazon, that a president of the province of Fara made 
an agreement with a company to allow them to kiU as many of these animals as 
they chose, for the sake of the skins which fetched Uiteen francs each, while the 
live horse did not coat more than six francs.” 

wot d’yer think o that now for a Sientific Jottin ? Orrible to relate 
is ow* i stud ed a account of sitch a massicer of that Nobel Auemle the 
Oss. It goes on to say that by levin* the car Cases onberried the 
consekwens was dangerus Infekshun witch coodent be got Eidd off 
nqwow cept by settin fire to the oal iland as wos All over Wood : and 
this Cause the deth of All the osses as wos Left sins witch it av bin 
impossabel to reinterdoose a oss Into the iland every one direckly 
falfin a wicktim to parrallysis of the ind legs. Doorin many yeer of 
ixperience on the Stand waitin for Ire, nothink moar arowin to Eeed 
off never Acurr’d to mee in the Ole coarse hof my Eeedin. ^ ! 

nowj ser. Ear’s anutherothem Sientific Jottins witch i’ll alow is 
sientimc enuf perwided it ’s Trew 

“ In 1837 a land proprietor of Bazas in the Gironde, perceived some gigantic 
white oaks which struck his fancy. He picked up some of their acorns, and had 
them sown in a very meagre, clayey, and calcareous soil. The young trees throve, 
and eleven years later exceUent truflQes were discovered in this soil which had 
never borne any before, and from that period they have never ceased to multiply. 
The most curious circumstance is that no truffles were ever found in '^e vicinity of 
the original oaks from which the acorns were got.” 

there now Ow d’yer Acouut for that ? Hif there wamt no truefies 
nether ni the Hoax non the Wun and nor in the Calcaims sile on the 
Tuther wear did they Cum from ? Wooden’t the growing hup o them 
troofels be a Case of wot Them as don’t consider the meanin of wards 


calls Spontanus cumbusteon, cos it ain’t Spontanus but only Appens 
when yer Putts sitch and sitch things together like for Instans Cross 
o Norredge did wen they Sed e made the insex with Galwanism out o 
Flint ? Ixcuse this Sleutiffic J ottin kind of cummewnicacion from a 
bit of a fellosofficai Cabby. 

p.s. Wot cunecsion in Sientific Jotins is there between killin osses 
and growin trufies P It semes in france among the moosoos trufels an 
ossflesh wery often goes together. 


A Political Gem. 

Mr. Albert Pell, the Conservative, after a gallant battle in South 
Leicestershire, has been beaten by Mr. Paget, the Liberal. Mr. 
Pell, in one of his speeches, said that he hoped the electors would 
find him a Little Diamond. We don’t hint that he was fiawed, but he 
has to wait to be set. 

Complementary if not Complimentary. 

Of “complementary colours,” 

If the theory be true, 

Eeflected in the Yellow Book” * 

Napoleon may look blue, 

* The official riswnA of Prench foreign policy. 


THE NEGUS OF ABYSSINIA. 

Apropos of the Negus of Abyssinia, there is no want of Whine (in 
some of the papers), but the real difB.calty is, to say where the water is 
to come from. 
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PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 



lie analyses the utterances of Imperial Wisdom, 
may be good that Mrs. Grundy should know. 


ONDAY,' 'November 
%Uh. Now, how 
much does a Pen- 
sive Public want 
to know about the 
Abyssinian de- 
bates ? Por it 
occurs to Mr. 
Punch that there 
is not precisely a 
frantic desire on 
the part of that 
tolerably respect- 
able body to hang 
on the lips of the 
various orators 
who prosed or 
scolded on the 
subject. He has 
no wish to bore 
an:^body— a result 
which of course 
would be impos- 
sible if he were 
speaking for him- 
self ; but which 
is just within 
the compass of 
possibility when 


First, that the Abyssinian War has begun, and therefore must be 
carried on until the British Lion is victorious. 

Secondly, that the present estimate is that it may cost Pour Millions, 
but it is quite impossible for anybody to say what it will cost. 
Thirdly, that Two Millions are wanted directly. 

Pourthly, that the House of Commons has authorised Me. Disbuixi 
to borrow that sum out of the Consolidated Pund. 

Fifthly, that India is to bear the expense of the expedition, so far as 
the ordinary pay of the troops and shipping goes. 

Sixthly, that England is to bear the rest of the expense. 

Seventhly, that we^ begin by being charged an Extra Penny on the 
Income-Tax, which is to be raised from Pourpence to Pivepence, 
Mrs, Grundy. 

Eighthly. But sufficient for the pay-day is the tax thereof. There 
will Be a deal more money wanted, and though of course a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer instinctively flies to the tax which is the 
most easily collected, and against which little complaint is made 
by the patient Middle Class, and although he almost hints that he 
means to stick on another Penny after this, the tea-cup and the 
gin-bottle will catch it one of these days. 

That is what chiefly concerns the Pensive. We respectfully hone 
that they will like it. Now a word or two more. It will naturafly 
occur to Mrs, Grundy to fly into a rage, and ask what business our 
Consul had to meddle himself into a mess with King Theopoetjs, and 
what right missionaries have to go bothering a man who may be at 
least as good a Christian as some other Kings and Emperors who break 
into other people's territories, and commit slaughter with needle-guns, 
Chassepots, and the like ? To the second demand it is the business of 
Exeter Hali to reply. To the first. Punch will merely say this : 

If a certain Prisoner comes home, he will have something to say 
which may make Mrs, Grundy think that much greater persons than 
our prisoners brought about the war. He may perhaps tell her (though 
Lo^ KxrssELL and Me. Layaed will not) something about an Egyptian 
Baid into Abyssinia (the ladies of that country are very handsome, and 
a certain Pasha has good taste in that line), and also something about 
Cotton, and he may offer some explanation of the reason why a course 
was taken which enraged Ejng Theodoexjs. 

Therefore, though Mr, Punch knows better than to suggest to Mrs, 
Qrund/y^ or any other lady, to restrain her indignation, he recommends 
her to sputter it broadcast against^ all officials whomsoever, until she 
has more trustworthy (not reliable) information as to the exact culprits. 
And, unless he is bought off at a most thundering price, he intends to 
say something in the matter himself, as soon as he may deem it fit so 
I to do. 

Touching the talk on the subject, Mr, Punch merely registers, that 
^ the above date, Eaei, Geanvillb demanded the Papers, which 
Eael Heeby promised, the gladlier that they are admitted to be 
rubbish, and that they throw no real light on the affair. That on 

Tmsday we had a set debate. Me. Biseaeli gave a history which 
Parliament was asked kindly to receive as a full, true, and particular 
account of the origin of the Abyssinian war, and then demanded the 


Two Millions. Me. Lowe significantly observed that Me. Diseaeli 
had omitted all topics of controversy, at what cost to accuracy it might 
be unnecessary to say. Bobeetus then went right away from the 
Abyssinian question, and attacked the Ministers for violating the Con- 
stitution by making war without the leave of the House of Commons. 
Loed Stanley denied that they had done anything of the sort. Me. 
Hoesman was much dissatisfied, as he usually is. Other persons said 
their says, Me. Osboenb called the war a Palmerstonian legacy, and 
Me. Layaed, who was in office when the quarrel arose, defended the 
then Foreign Office, and abused De. Bbee, who on the following 
night was gallantly and successfully defended by Me. Nbwdegate in 
utter defiance of all rules. Me. Layaed mentioned that the Office 
is a good deal bored” by speculators and husyhodies, which we pe 
sorry to hear. Sir Stabeoed Noethcote defended the present Foreign 
Office. Colonel Syees denounced the Consular meddling. Me. 
Gladstone spoke in his best manner, gently rebuked absentees for not 
coming to town, ‘'rosy from rural pursuits,” to attend to business, 
and gave Government credit for the temper in which they had met a 
grave and thorny difficulty. Me. Disraeli, in reply, believed that the 
Ministry had, in this matter, given satisfaction to the country. The 
money was voted. Then on the 

Thursday, We went into Ways and Means. Me. Disraeli could 
not attend, having the lumbago, and Me. Ward Hunt had to show 
how the money was to be got. Mr, Punch has already told this. Me. 
Gladstone entirely approved of not running into debt, and thought 
the financial arrangement quite unobjectionable. After that what 
could be said ? Put away your Pennies, Middle Class, and you may 
as well make ’em tuppences while you are about it. 

Sir Stabeord Northootb next went into the Indian part of the 
business, and, according to the Morning Star, 

“In one of the aillipst, most egotistical, and most hahyish speeches ever made in 
I Parliament, wandered, as he supposed, over the whole subject without over con- 
sidering either the interests of the people of India or the views of those interests 
which they are likely to take.” 

Mr, Punch thinks iron thoughts, but expresses them in velvet words ; 
and therefore, instead of imitating the severe language of the Btaty he 
will merely say, that to his mind the charging the Indians with any part 
of the cost of maintaining the prestige of their masters is an astound- 
ing bit of owdacious cheek. Mind, if we governed India for the good 
of India, and fulfilled our responsibilities as her rulers, the case would 
be different, but until we govern her as justly and as generously as we 
govern Ireland, Imperial and Indian interests are two, and the latter 
ought not to pay for the advancement of the former. But the House, 
or at least the fragment that can be got from the foxes and pheasants, 
could not see this, nor could Me. Gladstone, whose sense of justice 
is usually so keen. He advocated the plan in a way that was neither 
silly, egotistical, nor babyish, but brought up stronger arguments than 
had come from the Ministerial bench. He thought that we did a great 
deal for India, and that the proposed scheme would cost her very 
little. ^ So thought Me. Laing. Me. Osborne made some fun about 
the object of the expedition being the keeping of the Bombay Army 
in wind. Lord Ceanboene thought that if Oriental prestige were 
sought, this was a wicked war, and he saw no prudence in withdrawing 
so many soldiers from India. A division was taken, and the Govern- 
ment had 198 to 33, not a bad illustration of the doctrine toucliing the 
wisdom of numbers. And that, Mrs, Grundy^ is all with which we 
shall trouble you. this week, on the subject of Abyssinia. It is not 
guite so delightful as the exquisite ideas which CoLEEiDGE—inspired 
in sleep—has for ever connected with the name of the Abyssinian 
maid, smging on Mount Abora. 

A few miscellaneous notes complete the Parliamentary history of the 
week. The Commons actually sat ou Saturday. 

Thanks to Me. Scudamore, of the Post-Office, ^ who is a perfect AbbIi 
S iEYjfcs for inventing systems (with the slight difference that none of 
the Abba's would work, and all of the Under-Secretary's do), the 
Indian mail service, still to be mg,naged by the P. & 0., is to be re- 
arran^d. and after February we send off a mail every Friday. This 
gives India four extra posts, and gives us the comfort of a fixed day. 

So, parted lovers, who would send 
Your weekly hillets-doua} d^ amour 
Prom Thames to Ganges, thank your friend, 

The organising Scudamore. 

It was said that the Poeb had caused the rooms of our Ambassador 
in Borne (welL what else is he ?) Me. Odo Bussell, to be ransacked, i 
Mr, Punch did not believe it, for His Holiness is a gentleman. A ' 
search was made, but it was because the house was supposed to have 
been mined, and Me. Odo felt no call to be Qj^o-acer, 

Our Mend the Costermonger has been kindly treated in Parliament, 
and we think that a Deputation of Costermongers ought to go to Me. 
Hardy (giving him notice, that he may get some cotton for his ears) 
and bellow their most affectionate gratitude. Vide Cartoon, also. 

We did not think that any of the conveyances of our friend David 
Hutcheson, of Glasgow, could be improved. We axe certain that the 
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Jom can’t, and wish we were eating sabnon-cntlets in her saloon. But 
a vote for improving the winter service of some mails was granted. If 
anybody thinks that this is a Puff, he is right, and if he thinks the Puff 
is undeserved, he is wrong. Let him, next summer, leave Greenock 
(everybody is glad to do that), and go up the Caled 9 nian Canal, and 
then apologise to us, or let it alone — we don’t care which. 

Mb. H. B. Shebidan has introduced a Bill compelling railway 
people to establish communication between passenger and guard. As 
we now have it 'on several railways, and on the Chemin-de-Per (railway) 
in Prance, and it answers, there is no excuse for its absence anywhere. 

People may go on punishing the wrong party, in the case of spokeu 
and reported libel until after Pebruary. Newspapers, please take 
notice. ... 

Perth barracks have cut off their gas, on account of the extortionate 
charge, so the soldiers stray out of the darkness, and talk to the fair 
maids of Perth, and drink their healths too perseveringly. Sib John 
Paxington has thought to counteract the evil by ordering “ a liberal 
supply of fuel.” Does he expect the gallant fellows to kneel round 
the fire and play at the Scottish girls’ game of making nuts jump off 
the bars ? 


FOGS AND FREEDOM. 


HARD WORDS POR AN OLD WOMAN, 

Mbs. Dxjeden loqvitur , ; 

Dbat that nasty Popery, says I. I never had no opinion of it, and 
now more so than ever {reads out of a newspaper ') : — 

** Romans, — Our national aspirations being dispelled by faithless cosmopolites at 
the orders of the priesthood, let us take up arms and protest -vrith our blood against 
the Government which is the negation of civilisation and progress." 

Address to the Romans from the What-d’ye-call-’em Committee agin 
the Pope and the priesthood. Ah, I don’t wonder at people risin in 
rebellion when they ’re trod and trampled on by cosmopolites ! Cosmo- 
polites, yes, I dare say. Just what you’d expect— cosmopolites, the 
wretches ! I should like to catch a cosmopolite coming anywhere 
near me, he should very soon have my broomstick about his ears— I 
can tell him that. Cosmopolites — ugh, the word is quite enough ! 
I can’t abear to think about sitch base creatures. Cosmopolites ! yah ! 
Cosmopolites ! 

And here agin {resumes reading ) .— 

“ He is no Roman who shall use articles manufactured by the nation which has 
buried the immortal glory of '89 under the shameful defence of the Government of 
the Syllabus.” 



A237 Londoners af- 
fect a preference for 
Paris ; out, although 
the latter city is 
delightful for a day 
or two, we fancy 
freeborn Britons 
would scarce live 
at their ease there. 
Pogs and freedom 
are more pleasant 
than clear air and 
oppression ; and in 
spite of its bad at- 
mosphere, one may 
breathe more freely 
in London than in 
Paris. In London 
you are sometimes 
half choked by the 
fog, but this is not 
so bad as being 
choked by the 
police ; and at Paris 
you at present are 
not allowed to 
breathe, at least if 
you>ttempt to breathe a word against the Government. 

Por instance, the other day a person was arrested on the Boulevards 
for venturing to cry out “Vive la Bdpublique In defence he said 
Ms cry was “Vive la B^hlique Suisse but the gendarmes swore that 
last word had not caught their ears, and so they apprehended hun for 
uttering a treasonable cry, and the Government wul doubtless recog- 
nise their zeal. 

Perhaps we next may hear that a man has been arrested for asking 
for “La UberW* in rather a loud tone, and disbelieved in his assertion 
that it was the journal of that name wMch he demanded. Por the 
benefit of Prenchmen, a list of cries esteemed seditious should every 
week be published hj Imperial authority, in order that Parisians may 
know what exclamations are forbidden them by law.^ It is needful 
that tMs list should be continually reviewed, for the policy of Prance is 
ever on the change, and a cry wMch may be legal one day may be 
treasonable the next. “ Vive VltalieP^ for instance, was a while ago 
quite popular, and was used by staunch Imperialists when the Austrians 
were vanquished, in 1859. But now that France has chosen to take the 
place of Austria, the shout of “Vive VltalieP* in any street of Paris 
would assuredly at once be stopped by the police, 

Paris is delightful to those who love pure air, but fogs and freedom, 
after all, are more to English tastes. Thanks to our thick atmosphere, 
we in London find it difficult to speak much in the street, but at any 
rate the difficulty is not caused by the police. They who growl at 
London fogs must at all events acknowledge that thepeople who now 
breathe them are free to use their breath in bawling “ We ^ve ler liberty ! ” 
and run no risk whatever of being brought to Bow Street for bellowing 
“ Brayvo , Bbaxes 1 ” Were London now Ifice Paris, it really might be 
hazardous to go into a shop and say, " I want change for a Sovereign.” 
T 9 the ears of a gendarme, if he happened to speak English, tMs really 
mi^ht sound vastly like a treasonable expression, and intimate a clear 
desire to overthrow the throne, and, just by way of change, establish a 
republic. 

A Dotjbteul RiooMjaiNDATioK."-Tobacco direct from the Docks, 


Syllabus, Syllabus— that must be a misprent. What ’s a Syllabus ? 
No sitch word in the book. It must be Syllabub. Yes, to be sure. 
Where was it I read the other day how that the Pope flung a Syllabub 
at the French Emperor’s head ? Just the nasty dirty trick he ’d be like 
to play, and I dare say have been foretold by Dr. Gumming. Well 
may they say the Government^ of the SyDabuh ! and what I believe 
we ’re now a-goin to see, and will shortly come to pass, is the downfall 
of the Syllabub Government, and the Millennuum. For which I hope 
and trust to be truly prepared— and thank Evins ! 


Itlnes on Last Month.. 

I DO not remember 
So fine a November 
As this one in all my whole life ; 

It stands not to reason 
With Fenian treason, 

And English disturbance and strife. 


Address to the Geographical Society. 

Op course you have been delighted to hear that the great African 
explorer, said to have been mtirdered by some of our^ precious fell 9 w 
creatures intermediate between ourselves and the Gorilla, is said, with 
probability, to be all right. His countrymen, who generally believed 
Mm stone dead, will rejoice in the good news they have heard of 
Livingstonb. 

COltMHNIQUh. 

From the Heralds* College. 

Mb. Jacob Bbiget, in consideration of Miss Lilt Maxwell’s 
having recorded for him the first lady’s vote ever registered, is to be 
allowed to wear Ms coat with a difference— a fieur de lys , rampant, 
of the first. 


duoth Bernal. 

I KNOW too well the way the money’s going, 

That ’s spent ’gainst Theodobds ; and ’tis tMs — 
Our millions into Abyssinia throwing. 

We throw the money into an Abyss. 


ANOTHBB DBEINITION OP MABBIAGE. 

Old Gbddginton, on being told that the Loveladts began to 
quarrel before the honeymoon was over, remarked that their behaviour 
only strengthened Mm in his opinion, that matrimony was like an 
English summer—" Three fine days and a thunderstorm,” 


Different Systems of Political Education. 

In Gladstone’s and in Dizzt’s school, 
How different the conditions ; 
Gladstone— by flogging, rules Ms boys. 
Dizzy— by impositions. 


CONTJNDBUM. 

Why is Chables Dickens like one of Idttle Bopeep^s sheep ? 
Because he’s left Ms "tale” behind him. 
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A CIVIL DEPUTATION TO THE HOME OFFICE. 

Ghateiui Cosies. " ME AND MX 3fATES IS WEERX THANKFUL TO YOU, MR. ’ARDT, AND IP THERE ’S 
ANITHINK IN THE WAY O’ PRESS GREENS, OR SPARRIRGRARSS, WHEN IN SEASON, WHICH MR. 
WALPOLE HE WEBE PARTIAL TO ONIONS, OR IP YOU AND YOUR GOOD LADY ’UD LIKE A DAY HOUT, 
ALL AS I CAN SAY IS, YOU ’RE WELCOME TO THE LOAN OP THE MOKE.” 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

CFEOM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK) 

TABLEAU yil.— MY LATE ERIEKD. 

Op course my Late Eriend doesn’t arrive at liis appointed time, and 
at half-past eleven, having woke myself up five times within an hour 
over Massinger and Eord (I don’t know which it was sent me to 
sleep, I ’m inclined to think it was Massinger), I come to the con- 
clusion that the best place for the old dramatists is the book-shelf, and 
the best place for myself is bed. I wonder if anyone has touched my 
whiskey-and -water or the sherry bottle, while I’ve been dozing. 
Massinger and Ford are dry, but I don’t think they could have 
helped me through a bottle of wine and half a bottle of whiskey. 

1 can’t help saying to myself that it ’s very annoying of old Thitnni- 
WELL, my Late Friend’s name, to keep a fellow (me) up like this. The 
lights are all out, and the door is barred and bolted. Up the kitchen 
stairs and through the open door come snores and groans from the 
restless Johnson from Gunter’s who must have got something 
heavy on his mind (to put it delicately), while from au inuer chamber 
ou the ground fioor issue strange murmurings, from which I gather 
that the page-boy Henry talks in his sleep. 

The Policeman ontside shakes the door heartily, as though he were 
parting with it for the night, and passes on. It is a solemn hour, and 
finding myself repeating the two names, Massinger and Ford— 
Massinger and Ford— over and over again, until they are insensibly 
running into Sassingers afford. Sausages afford, and then somehow 
into what I ’ll have for breakfast to-morrow, I say severely, Come, 
this won’t do,” and ascend to my bedroom. It is past twelve : I 
shake my head rebukingly at my watch. It ’s odd how I got through 

half a bottle of whiskey and one of wine. It’s odd how 1 fancy 

I hear the street-door bell. A pause — I listen— no, nothing. 
Now, there’s somebody rattling the door. It can’t be stranger noises 
than usual from Gunter’s man in his sleep, or Henry, the page, Ms 
first appearance as a somnabulist. If it is, I’ll take care it ’s “ for this 
occasion only,” as the play-bills say. 

The bell violently. Not fire ?— Gunter’s man on fire. If so, what’s 
to be done ? Presence of mind immediately suggests wrap a blanket 
round him, and send him round the corner to the shop where they ’ll 
ice him. More rattling : I ’ll go down and see. Hang it, the man and 
the boy are paid for this sort of thing. It ’s their place to go and see. 
I ring my beU. This evidently encourages the [person outside, as he 
rings his bell with an emphatic meaning about the pull which will 
take no denial. Nobody stirring below. They musth^BX tMs horrid 
jangling. They do, I afterwards ascertain, only as Gunter’s man 
thinks it’s Henry’s place to open the door, and as Henry is oi\ 
opinion that opening the door is in the special department of his 
superior officer, both remain in bed and wonder what the matter is. , 
As I put it to them afterwards, “ Suppose it had been fire?” with 
which poser, as they had no answer, and I nothing farther to say on * 
the subject (though I thought T had when I started it) I concluded 
the lesson of the night’s disturbance. 

Another peal from the servants’ bell and the visitors’ together brings 
me out in a dressing-gown. 

“ Johnson 1 ” I cry : no answer. Ahem ! when Johnson wouldn’t 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet went to] Johnson. I give it Mm again 
in a firm tone from the second landing. Fantasia on the bells. 
“ Johnson ! ” in a tone of annoyance. A shuffling m the passage, 
and a drowsy ** All right ! without the respectful “ Sir,” shows me 
that Johnson is half ahve to the situation. 

" Who ’s there ? ” growls Johnson, without opening the door. 

" Mr. Thunniwell.” 

I might have expected the answer. My Late Friend. After a rattling 
of chains, some difficulties with the latch, and stirring gymnastics with 
the top bolt, the door is opened. 

" Aha ! ” says my Late Friend, knowingly, with the air of a man 
who is sharp up to Ms time. “ I said I ’d come.” He had, I cau’t deny it. 

“ I told you,” he continues, forestalling any objections on my part, 

I couldn’t be certain as to the time.” He had : he is right again. 
1 feel I am the injured party, and yet, somehow, I’m in the wrong. 

“ I thought you wouldn’t be gone to bed, after making an appoint- 
ment with me,” says he, taking off Ms coat and hat, evidently preparing 
himself for a sitting. 

I admit that I was not in bed, and for the sake of hospitality, add 
that I’ve no idea of going there yet awhile. Whereupon Johnson ! 
(who does not appear to advantage in a suddenly improvised demi- i 
toilette at one o’clock in the morning) relights the lamp. 

Will ThunniwelIi take anything r I hope he won’t. 

“No thank you,” he replies ; “ Nothing.^’ I tell Johnson he may 
go to bed again. “Unless,” says Thunniwell, seeing the bottles on 
the table, “you’ve got anything out ?” We have got something out, 
and Johnson gets something more out, and then disappears. “ I can’t 
stop long,” says Thunniwell lighting a cigar ; “ but we ’ll just have 
a chat about tMs holiday tour of yours, and then I’m off. A quarter 


past one.” He looks at Ms watch, and pockets it with a determined 
“I shall go at a quarter to two.” My Late Friend will take you 
in, however well you know him, with Ms Wsiness-like manner. 

He is impulsive, and he is dilatory. 

He is a man of present action, and always procrastinating. His 
motto, he says himself, is, “ Never defer till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day,” and if he doesn’t do it, whatever it is on the spot, to-day, 
yon can’t depend upon Ms ever thinking of it again for several months 
to come. He is perpetually going to “ give up these late hours and 
take to getting up early.” He says so now, and thinks that a tour, 
where he was obliged to be starting at daybreak by boat (this is his 
impulsive way of putting our ideal trip), or travelling all night by 
brain, or not going to bed for days together, and so forth, would break 
into his regular habits. He adopts this view with intense satisfaction 
to himself. He foresees his own reformation. 

^’I like this idea of starting suddenly,” he says, enthusiastically. 
“I hate your long preparations. What a bore it must be to be engaged 
to a girl for several years.” 

This is a tender point with me, I remind him, as I have been engaged 
for a considerable time to Miss Sophia Teresa Chertton. [Portrait 
in my book— one of the best. Hay, the photographer, said, he’d ever 
done. I ordered a hundred copies. — ] But owing to circumstances— 

“I know,” interrupts Thunniwell ; “ but, of course,” he explains, 
“I didn’t mean that sort of thing.” 

“ Of course not,” I return, “ I quite understand.” 

We both feel that, as we do quite understand, we ’d better not pursue 
the subject. 

“ When can we start ? ” asks Thunniwell. “ To-morrow ? ” We 
might have done so, I say, if he had looked in earlier. We might have 
gone by the first train in the morning. “ Well,” he cries, “ why not 
now ? Who wants to go to bed ? I don’t. Sleep in the train ; best 
place to sleep is a train. You pack up; I’ll go home and paclt up. 
You call for me, and we ’re off.” 

I negative this proposal. 

“ At then,” he exclaims, despondingly, “we shan’t go at all.” This 
is Thunniwell all over. “ You know my motto,” says he ; “ don’t 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day.” 

“ If we go off in such a hurry — I begin. 

“There ’s no hurry,” he interrupts. 

“We ’re sure to leave a lot of things behind us.” TMs is always 
my fear. 

“ Pooh ! we can get ’em there, anywhere. Suppose you leave your 
brushes behind ; well you can buy brushes ou your road. Lots of ’em 
everywhere.” 

He thinks he has settled my difficulties, but he is mistaken. We 
argue the point for five minutes more, and then I say, fiatly, that “ I 
can not go by the first train in the morning.” 

He answers, resignedly, “ Well then, say the 'day after.” That is 
agreed. He looks at Ms watch, “ Five minutes to two I ” He reminds 
me that he said he ’d go at a quarter to two. I say “Yes, it’s past 
that,” wishing to draw his attention more forcibly to the point. 

“Yes,” he says ; “I’ll just light this cigar to take me home, and 
then I’m off.” 

The cigar doesn’t take Mm home, but takes him with me through 
Bradshm^s Continental Railway Ghuide up to Basle and Berne, where 
he lights another cigar, without any remark tMs time, in fact almost 
mechanically. In a general way he leaves the route to me. We only 
differ on one question ; that is, the position that Paris shall hold in our 
tour. I say, Paris last. He says no, Paris first. He goes on with 
the argument for the sake of keeping me up, I think. At last, how- 
ever, he rises, lights another cigar (“ Three o’clock,” he says ; “ ’pon 
my word it/s too bad to be so late/’) which is “ to take Mm home,” 
the previous ones having failed in the attempt. 

He means going this time. Where is his coat ? I assist Mm into it, 
and, thank Goodness, have got him as far as the passage. 

Where is his hat ? Here, He puts it on. “ Nov^” as Hecate sings, 
“he’s furnished— now he’s furnished for his night.” I quoted 
this to Mm; I wish^ to goodness I hadn’t, as, in repeating it 
Mmself, he lets Ms cigar out. To relight it, he goes back slowly 
to my room. Being there, by a graceful impulse he removes his 
hat, and by another graceful impulse unbuttons his great coat. 
He wants a match. I find him one. He is very much amused by 
my quotation from Macbeth. I am complimented, and admit it 
isn’t bad, and can hardly ask Mm to go after this. “ There is 
a drop of whiskey left,” he says, playfully ; indeed, there ’s more than 
half of the first bottle. “ He will,” he says “ furnish himself further for 
Ms flight.” ^ \ well-turned allusion to my quotation. To help himself 
he has to sit down. Having helped Mmself, it is necessary he should 
lean back in the chair. He looks thoughtfully at the fire (unluckily, 
there is a fire; I have one all the year round: a perfect Zoroastrian 
in this respect) and then asks suddenly, 

“ How about going to Egypt ? ” 

Egypt 1 TMs cigar doesn’t take my Late Friend home. 


A Horse (Marine).— The Walrus. 
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« LADY’S CHAIN.” 

“ Petticoats are to be longer than last year, and are to be held up 
by chains of ebony, fastened to the 'waist by steel locks. Large and 
heavy brass rings are to be suspended by chains from the waisr. 
behind .*' — La FoUie. 

Why ebony fetters, steel locks, 

And brass rings nung from chains round the wai&t, 
For the belles •who dog Fashion, as flocks 
On the track of the bell-wether haste ? 

Is *t that Fashion’s fair slaves, not content 
With paging their hard tyrant’s heels. 

To lackey her triumph are sent, 

Thus chained to La Models chariot’s-wheels ? 

I ’Twixt ” and AftMp'-man’^ confusion 

Results, when the practice obtains, 

To have charms that should do execution, 

Made to svffer it, thus “ hung in chains,” 

** Chain-mail” in old time kept the field ; 

Must “ chain-female ” now find its abettors. 

Till to “ ChaUe des Dams^^ all figures yield, 

And all pas-seuls are hornpipes in fetters f 

Or is it that Fashion, run frantic, 

Thus expiates failure of brains, 

As, when lunacy dared to be antic. 

In old times, ’twas clapped into chains ? 

But as now our instruction is bettered, 

And we treat the insane with compassion. 

When no other lunatic 's fettered. 

Why in chains bind the poor fools of Fashion ? 

li^owjupes, we see, closely must sit, 

Eftfourreau from the waist to the feet, 

And what cau strait petticoats fit 
So well as strait waistcoats, en suite ? 

Then let Fashion her edict send forth. 

Through the allies of Yanity Fair, 

That her lieges. Fast, West, South, and North, 

Chains may drop, if strait waistcoats they ’ll wearJ 


EASILY SOLD. 


Mr. Furrow, StrsY and I be Going tip to Cattle Show, and Mr. Chaffer 

TELLS ns WE MUST GET A EeMOVAL LiCENOE FROM DOOTOR.” 


Seal-skin waistcoats are undoubtedly warm, but for 
the cold weather we prefer the (h) otter-skin. 


A SATISFACTORY WORKHOUSE. 

The following is part of a description of Walsall Workhouse, quoted 
by the Lancet : — 

** Notwithstanding that sickness had taken the place of idleness, the workhouse 
test was stOi maintained, and the dietary and rules enforced. The poor old women 
may not smuggle in a teapot to make themselves a quiet cup of tea ; they must be 
contented with the workhouse slops, which if anyone desire to tiy, let him pour 
fourteen imperial pints of boiling water on an ounce of tea at Is S^. per lb., add 
5 0 of moist sugar and a little skim milk, and taste it if he can." 

Restriction to bad and cheap tea, of the sort commonly called 
"water bewitched,” is about the lightest of the miseries to which, 
according to the account above cited, the sick poor in Walsall Work- 
house, have remained subjected for many years, the workhouse having 
been all along reported by the Poor Law Inspectors as " satisfactory.” 
One would like to have had those gentlemen limited for a month or so, 
in respect of beverage, to a mixture consisting of one ounce of tea at 
L. Bd. per lb., a little skim milk, and 5 " oz.” of moist sugar to a pint 
of water. Here you have a receipt, and may call it a receipt for " Satis- 
factory Tea.” It would be very satisfactory if the gentlemen who 
approved of restricting the poor to it could be compelled to drink it, 
and were restricted to it themselves. 

The sanitary arrangements which have co-existed at Walsall Work- 
house with the satisfactory tea, are unfit for description in a non 
medical journal. They are simply such as may be supposed to have 
been dictated by the Master Spirit of Pandemonium, and established 
in the most unpleasant part of that building. 

The authorities at present rulmg the Workhouse of Walsall are said 
to be doing something to mitigate the horrors of that place of punish- 
ment for distress. Honour to the gentlemen who have walked into it, 
and the other at Farnham, and others elsewhere, with their Lancet, 
Never did lancet let out anythiug worse than the Lancefs disclosures. 
But they are working aworkhouse reform on the part of the workhouse 
authorities by bringing its abominations between the wind and the 
British Public’s nobility. Well done Lancet; well done also British 
Medical Journal! 


Oar former contemporary, however, tells a brace of stories showing 
that workhouse mismanagement does not always imply mere in- 
humanity : — 

“ It wag suggested ia one workhouse board-room that a bath ought unquestion- 
ably to be supplied, when a guardian got up and stated ‘ he were agin it.' He 
never had one in his house in his life, and he didn’t see why a pauper should enjoy 
what he didn't want. On another occasion the absence of a proper light at the 
entrance door was dwelt upon, and a gas-lamp wag proposed. This was seconded 
by another worthy, who, approving of the gas-lamp, said ‘ and I 'd have it lighted 
with ile.* " 

Now the first of these gentlemen may be a regular Saint. He never 
bathed, and he regarded his neighbour as himself. To be sure, if he 
was a saint he was also a pig ; but swinishness has not seldom been 
combined with sanctity. The other guardian, who didn’t know better 
than that a gas-lamp could be lighted with " ile,” was himself so desti- 
tute of all enlightenment that he may be excused as a simply irrespon- 
sible clown. 


Profession v. Practice. 

The appropriation of the late Dr. Whb well’s bequest for the 
endowment of a Professorship and Scholarship of International Law 
at Cambridge has just been reported upon by a University Syndicate. 

As to the appointment of the Frofessor, one would suppose there 
can be no dnficulty. There are plenty of princes and potentates 
who profess international law, however few there may be who practise 
it.} As for we should recommend the Examiners to elect, off 

the reel, every Government of Europe. 


An Old NToxsery Jingle New Rung. 

King Theodorxts kept his hill-wall ; 

King Thbodorus wouldn’t sing small ; 
Napiee his horses, his mules and his men, 
Will catch Theodortjs— who can say when? 


Fffs Faculty op Advocates.— Speech. 


I 


I 
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AMONGST THE MASSES. 

We, this week, resume and conclude our extracts from the Heports 
of the Special Commissioners, all of them barristers of at least seTen 
years’ standing, or officers in the Engineers and Artillery, appoin^d-- 
to quote the exact language of the Commission issued under the Great 
Seal of Punchland, and countersigned by the Clerk or the Ilanaper,— 
“to inquire into the preparation the different classes of the people, 
who at the proximate General Election will for the first time be 
entitled to record their votes for Representatives in Parliament, are 
making, by educational or other exertions, to qualify themselves for 
the proper exercise of their impending privilege, and to ascertain what 
value they attach to the acquisition of the Electoral Eranchise/ 

The Reports from which this second selection of excerpts is made 
were forwarded by the Commissioners who visited the country districts 
(the provinces is perhaps the more favoured expression), and sent in 
the rather heavy bills for travelling expenses now being audited by the 
Taxing J^Iasters in Chancery. 

Joseph Checkley, Agricultural Labourer.— Has a wife, five chil- 
dren, (only one on ’em able to “ am’* anything by “tenting” birds and 
other minor rural occupations) and fifteen shillings a week. Never 
could get a cottage at Leckington-le-Clay, where Ms, work is, so has 
to live in the outskirts of the town of Bing field, and walk four miles 
out and in every day in all weathers. Is told he ’s to have a vote for 
Parliament at next ’lection. What good will it do him ? that ’s the 
question, as he said to Dick Tepheb the other night when they were 
coming home from work. Will, it raise, his wages, and give him a 
chance of tasting a bit of butchers’ meat offcener than at Christmas ? 
Will it keep off the. rheumatics, and make workhouse rather pleasanter 
for poor old broken-down labourers when they can’t break stones on 
the Liudum road any longer? Polks tell him having a vote will 
“enlarge” his mind. Will it enlarge the chambers in his cottage in 
Cawcroft Row, where the sleeping accommodation is not all that could 
be desired? When he goes to poll will he be taken in a carriage in 
his Sunday clothes, and have as much beer as he can drink all ’lection 
time? They’ve ’bolished bands of music, and fiags, and red and 
blue ribbins, and tar barrels, and chairing, and he supposes the 
next thing they’ll ’bolishwill be cans of ale, and five pound notes, 
and bloody noses, and breaking the windows at the “White Lion.” 
At Christmas gets a pair of worsted stockings and half a ton of 
coal from Goodman’s Charity. 

Reuben Pettichaps, very small Shopkeeper— very great poli- 
tician. The day on which he shall for the first time tender Ms vote 
(a plumper for Betterton the Independent Meinber)^ as _an en- 
francMsed Englishman will be the greatest epoch in Ms existence. 
Has looked forward to this epoch even from his perambulator. Since 
he was ten has never once missed the show of hands before the Town 
Hall in the Market Place, or going round with the “Blues” canvas- 
sing. Eldest boy named Cromwell Cobbett, youngest Pranklin i 
Washington. On the whole is in favour of a Republican form of 
Government, or a Decemvirate, but allows that Constitutional 
Monarchy has its advantages. Objects strongly to Deans, Dukes, 
Colonels, and Gold Sticks in Waiting. His opinions on these and 
other objectionable perquisites of an arrogaut aristocracy well known 
at “The Plash in the Pan,” where he is in the habit of adjourning 
most evenings, occasionally to the dissatisfaction of Mrs. Pettichaps, 
who does not find sitting up till one in the morning with the fire out 
an agreeable pastime. Has no need to educate himself for the 
Suffrage, as he is thoroughly well up in all the vexed questions of the 
day— and night at the P. in the P.— including Church Rates, (a most 
obnoxioTis impost, although they haven’t any at Dranfield), rote by 
Ballot (imperatively called for in Ms Borough, unless the influence 
of the Marquis op Mablbthorpe is to be all-supreme). Ritualism, 
sinecures, and the National Debt, Wouldn’t object to the Rates 
being paid out of the Consolidated Pund or the Privy Purse. 

PiELD Pallowes, Small Parmer.— Oanupt wrifc^ and doesn’t often 
read. Knows Corn Laws have been ’bolished. Knows there’s such 
a place as ’Merica, because his two sons are there.^ Has, heerd of 
Duke op Wellington and Prince Albbjp, and tMnks he ^s heerd 
talk of Loud Palmerston, but doesn’t know who. ^Minister is iipw* 
Has never been to London ; has never been farther in Ms life than to 
Jolbury to market, except once when he went on jury to Sessions at 
Minsterville. Supposes he shall have to vote as Steward tells Mm. 
Squire Rocklington is a Tory, so he ’s a Tory. Hopes he shall have 
a^ood dinner at the “Paokhorse” when he goes to poll afc Jolbury. 
Wants to know what all this fuss and bother is about paupen^ ? 

Benjamin Henry Wooester, Pactory Operative.— Reads Mill’s 
Works, BlaoJcstone^s Cmmniaries^ Hallaits Consiitut^ml Historff, 
Abam Smit:^ and books^ on the Currency and Labour questions. 
Belongs to a Debating Society. At their last meeting proposed^ after a 
speech of forty minutes, the following resdutipn “ That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, no religious community or establishment ought 
to claim or possess any superiority in point of rank, revenue, or autho- 
. rity by Act of Parliament.” Carried by 77 to 8. Knows something of 
mathematics, astronomy, statistics, steam-power, and birds’ eggs. 
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Thinks he had rather the best of it in an argument he held with the 
gentleman who came to question Mm, on the subject of Trades’ TJnions. 
Abhors such proceedings as those at Sheffield. 

[N.B. This last information, except the closing words about Sheffield, 
came to us in a private communication from Mr. Woopster : there is 
no trace of it in the report of the S.G. who went to Hosingham.] 

Charlotte Anne Scarlet horp, Widow.— Has a farm of five 
hundred and twenty acres, and manages it far better, the neighbours 
say, than poor J ohn did, who died four years this “ Martlemas.” Has 
been churchwarden, overseer, surveyor of highways — everything, in 
fact, but parish constable and guardian, both of which offices she fancies 
she could fill as well as, if not better than, old Stocks and Corny 
Flintham ; but is not allowed, to vote for Members of Parliament, 
wMch appears to her a great injustice. Believes she knows as much 
about politics as Billy Huggins, who is a forty-shilling freeholder, 
and signs his name with a cross ; and hopes she should vote as cir- 
cumspectly as Dan Jollands, whose rent is only just fifty pounds — 
(she pays Lord Boxmoor nearly a thousand), and who has been sold 
up twice, to her knowledge, since he came to Dykeham. 

Hannah Claxon, Governess, Single Woman, — Lives in furnished 
apartments. Mr. Mill’s photograph suspended over her looking- 
glass ; Professor Fawcett’s autograph, framed and glazed above the 
mantel-piece. Has written articles in The Family Fhalanx on “ The 
Rights of Women,” “The Wrongs of Women,” and “Adult Female 
Suffrage — the Necessity of the Day.” Many petitions to Parliament 
have been originated by her, praying for the admission of women to the 
franchise, and once she addressed a public meeting at the Giveham 
Corn Exchange on tMs all-absorbing topic. Envies “Lily Maxwell,” 
who voted the other day at the Manchester election, and is now busy 
getting up a testimonial to her. Is 49, and has long since given up all 
ideas of matrimony— indeed, would not now accept the best man that 
ever stepped, and so lose all chance of having her name on the rjQgi&ter 
for Oldwark, and voting for the Liberal member, a joy which she hopes 
and believes will yet be hers, Diversifies the ordinary routine of 
school-room instruction (^beiug a daily governess in the amiable family 
of a wealthy brewer) by giving her dear young pupils themes to write on 
such heads as “ The Equality of the Intellect in the Sexes,” “ Woman’s 
Claim to the Franchise,” “ The Hustings and the Polling-Booth — 
Woman’s right place.” and “ Has Woman her proper Pinnacle ? ” 
Leads the elder girls (14 and 13) to interest themselves in the rise and 
progress of taxation ; and, in their daily walks on the Bawtherton 
Road, touches on the influence of Feudalism on the laws and usages 
of England, as affecting the position of Women. Has never worn 
crinoline, frisettes, or a chignon. Never will. 


THE ABYSSINIAN BORE. 

That King Theodorus 
Is likely to bore us ; 

Our endeavour Ms captiYes to free, 

Will impose on our backs 
An increased Income-Tax 
Of a penny— and more it may be. 

But dash the expense 
Howsoever immense. 

We can do nothing cheaper than fight. 
And our neighbours let know 
That to war we can go 
When we choose, and believe it is right. 

Did mere Glory’s call 
A sum, e’er so small, 

Upon soldiering, powder, and shot, 

Bid us squander away. 

Our response would be “ Nay, 
Not one halfpenny ; certainly not.” 


A :pefia.ultiag^ Glazier. 

Mr. Glaisher is nublisMng letters about the Star-showers of the 
14th ultt which have Ibeen seen in Canada, and should have been seen 
here, but weren’t. We call on Mr. Glaisher to repair “ the windows 
of the dapk,” so that people may be able to see through them on such 
occasions. What is the use of keeping a Glaisher at the Green- 
^ch Observatory if he won’t attend to Ms business ? 


IN A WHISPER. 

“No man is a hero to his valet,” is an assertion of frequent occur- 
rence. Has poor maligned man ever had the courage to hint that no 
woman is a heroine to her maid P 


The Best Thing Out.— A n aching tooth. 
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CUTTING I 

Host ^‘"What Bin did you put that Mabsala in, Muggles V 
New Butler. In the— ah— Dust-Bin, Sib! !” 


THE P. AND 0. ALL EIGHT. 

{Supposed to be Sut^ in the Southampton Chamber 
of Commerce,) 

The P, and 0., 

Not long ago, 

Was rather in a plague and pother. 

The Government 
Betrayed intent. 

To give the Mail unto another. 

All that is past. 

And hard and fast 
0 now behold them reunited, 

And, by the State 
Assured of eight 

Per cent., the Shareholders delighted ! 

’Tis all agreed. 

The act and deed 

Are duly signed, and sealed, and stamped on. 
Now bless their Boats 
Whose line promotes 
The trade and commerce of Southampton. 


Horse Latin. 

(From Coc^cney College.) 

To ’Equestriam. When your horses sit down, 
and you all fall ojff, it is meireXj HacJcs-sedent-aU. 
(Necessary explanation — accidental^ 


* Urbi et Orbi, 

The Eunchback^s Charge.— Ji this has reference 
to the cost of Mr, TmcEe Almanack^ it may be 
as well to state that the price of that blooming 
annual is the same as ever — only Threepence 1 


PASHIONABLB AVICIDE. 


Ladies, Pashionable Ladies, please to look at this important intelli- 
gence from Paris : — 

** Velvets, furs, and feathers -will be the mode dui*ingthe coming winter. Robes, 
bonnets, hats, mantles, and muffs are to be of one or other of them, or of two of 
them combined. For velvets the fashionable shades of colour will be violet, Bis- 
marck, capucine— a rich golden orange tint — *Jlam,me de Punch,’ and a deep puce.” 

Ladies, by the way, what is Bismarck colour? Assuredly not 
green, if it be like the man. And what is ^‘flamme de Punch’^ colour ? 
Generally read, eh ? Minds feminine of course are stored with know- 
ledge of this sort, and can distinguish to a shade the difference between 
Solferino and Magenta, just as at election time a man can tell the 
difference between Yellows and True Blues. It is troublesome to men, 
however, to keep their minds informed of all the novel names of 
fashionable colours, and terrible mistakes are committed through their 
ignorance. Many a suitor must have sunk in the opinion of the lady 
he is courting, merely by forgetting what new colour she preferred. 
How would Angelina pout at him, if Edwin, bemg ordered to buy 
some Bismarck ribbon for her, were to forget the name completely, 
and bring some common colour, such as servants only wear I 

But, Ladies, this is what you ought especially to look at : — 

** The' feathers are ostrich, peacock, pheasant, bird of paradise, humming-bird, 
grebe, swansdown, and marabout. Feather bonnets ana hats are already largely 
worn ; feather muffs are common enough ; fur bonnets with strings to match are 
creeping into favour. * * * Silk and other robes are trimmed with bands of 
peacock's and pheasant’s feathers, or a rich passementerie, which exactly reproduces 
them, and with galons of swansdown.” 

“Galons of swansdown!” There should be another “1” surely. 
Imagine any lady wearing gallons of swansdown I How many gallons 
must she wear to be completely in the fashion ? And when covered 
with so vast a quantity of swansdown, would she look more like a 
little duck, or a great goose ? 

pine feathers may make fine birds, but can they ever make fine 
ladies P And is it not a pity that fine birds should be destroyed for 
the mere sake of their fine feathers P Now that swansdown is in 
fashion, swans will everywhere be slaughtered. There will be a hunt 
for humming-birds and a massacre of marabouts ; grebes will greedily 
be grabbed, and birds of paradise pursued : peacocks be pitched into, 
and pheasants be battued, that their feathers may be made up into, 
mantles, muffs and bonnets. Clearly, any one who sings Oh, Would T 
were a Birdl^oi^d run into great danger while feathers are!so;fasbion- 


able. At least one specially would shrink from being metamorphosed 
into any of the birds whose names above are catalogued. Par better 
just at present be a sparrow than a swan; and, notwithstanding his 
long legs and supernatural digestion, an ostrich scarcely can expect, 
whSe the feather fashion lasts, to live so long as a cock robin. 

Peacocks and pheasants mav perhaps find some little mercy shown 
them, because their feathers happen to be imitated easily. We are 
told " a rich passementerie exactly reproduces them.” Surely other 
feathers also might be copied without diffLoulty. What a good thing 


it would he, Ladies, if, instead of real feathers, you would venture to 
wear sham ones ! Think how many pretty birds you would save by 
this slight sacrifice ! Let it only be announced in your notes of 
invitation, “ P.S. Please to come in imitation feathers.” You might 
fairly plume yourselves on doing a kind act, and all your feathered 
friends would thank you most sincerely. 


An Extenuating Circumstance. 

To hang is human ; to reprieve divine, 

But what absurdity could be absurder, 

To hang for any crime whilst you design, 

Than that High Treason should extenuate Murder ? 

Operatic Quotation. 

{From Masaniello.) 

On a gap Widow giving up her Weeds for Colours , — “ Behold, behold 
how brightly, brightly breaks the mourning ! ” 

NEW BOTALTY. 

Black-eyed Susan must be a very fast young lady, as she goes on 
running after three hundred and sixty Knights, 

Lilt Maxwell.— Jacob Bkight’s voteress and John Mill’s 
votaress. 

Beviyal of a Saxon Title for the Home-Secretary (sug- 
gested by Max Miller, with a cold in his head.)— HARDY-ean-do ’t. 

The Costermonger’s Plower {to be cultivated),— L Hardy Plant. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE BOGY. 
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ELL Beloved! An 

€Ac^^Z^>\ JK. #* loel^dio legend 

forth how a 

-i^cou^^X^i W 1 gliost was aeons- 

^ ^ 

standing that, for 

a long time/ it continually came up again. May there not possibly be 
something prophetic m some of these old mytmeal narratives ? The 
irrepressible seal, that would keep coming up as often as it was ham- 
mered down, appears to have been a typical image of the Compound 
Householder. * 

PUNCHES ESSENCE OE PAELIAMENT. 

Mmdap, December %nd, — ^The Ea.rl Bussell redeemed his promise 
to explain to the Lords and the Nation his own views on Education. 
He enunciated a series of propositions, to the effect that every child 
has a right to be educated, that religious differences ought not to 
hinder this, that charitable endowments should be overhaiQed with a 
view to making them useful for educational purposes, that the Uni- 
versities should be thrown open, and a Commission appointed to 
administer their revenues, and that there ought to be a Minister of 
Education with a Seat in the Cabinet. He made a long speech, 
dwelling much upon the ignorance of those to whom we have trans- 
ferred so large a share of power. 

The Duke of Marlborough, President of the Council, was put up 
to answer Lord Bussell. It is not generally considered that the 
present Duke would have gained the battle of Blenheim and the 
estate. But he is a worthy kind of person ; and though Lord Derby 
or Me. Disraeli told him to treat Lord Bussell’s venturing on 
Education as a personal attack on the Cabinet, which had promised 
something in the same line, this was less in the Duke’s way than a 
gentle sort of humdrum defence, the sort of thing well-meaning folk 
Eke to purr over at tea-time. We were not so very much behind-hand 
with Education, the scruples of religious persons must be respected, 
and they did much good— he must uphold the denominational system- 
many institutions, especially the Universities, were improving them- 
selves, inquiries were being made on other subjects referred to, aud 
really— on the whole— suppose we resorted to the previous question. 

Which being done, the resolutions ** fell to the ground.” They may 
be followed by some other things, if we don’t attend to this subject. 

The Commons sat for a short time, and talked miscellaneously. The 
only thing worth note was a natural and sensible question by Ms. 
Darby Griffith, who asked Mr. ELirdy whether he was aware that 
the cabmen were going to strike next day when the clock had struck 
four, and whether there were any means of preventing this'inconve-* 
nience. Mr. Hardy, of course, knew nothing about it. So, next i 
day, the cabmen did strike, and no public vehicle was to be had for j 
visit, dinner, ball, theatre, railway station, or anything else. The cab- ! 
men met in their thousands at Exeter Hall, and proclaimed their | 
grievances, of which the Lamp, under the new Act, was but the i 
emblem, over-taxation being the real oppression. Lord Elcho went 
to the meeting, addressed it, was frantically cheered, and next day took 
a deputation to the Home Secretary, and got tbungs made smooth. 
On Wednesday evening the cabs were all out again. Lord Elcho 
ought to be free of every cab for the rest of his life, only, haviug a car- 
riage, he might not value the boon. ‘ Jfr. Funch will add, that though 
the cab-folk will obtain a relief which was due to them, there must be 
reform on them side. A great mass of vile cabs and low drivers must 
be get rid of, and the others must not speak of ladies who simply pay 


the fares ordained by law in the way a speaker at the meeting spoke, and 
call them Mrs. Skinflints. Why is a cabman to ask more than his fare ? 
Would he pay half-a-crown for an article ticketed two shillings ? Let 
us have no nonsense about this, aud if cab-owners are not satisfied with 
their incomes, let them take to some other trade, and not improve 
their condition by bullying aud cheating. As regards the strike, they 
behaved properly, witn a few exceptions, and Mr. Punch trusts that 
the licences granted to the ruf&ans who perpetrated outrages will at 
once be cancelled. So for the present ends the cab-quarrel. 

Tuesday. Lord Dofferin made a very proper speech on some idiotic ^ 
processions which have been got up in Ireland in honour of the Fenians 
who murdered poor Brett, the policeman, and were hanged for that 
“political crime.” Lord Derby took the opportunity of stating, 
needlessly, that no vindictive ' spirit had prompted the punishment in 
j question, and that previous lenity had caused a belief that any outrage 
might be committed with impunity. The law ofhiiers did not consider 
that these “ regrettable ” processions violated the law* | 

Mr. Darby Griffith asked the Government whether they were 

f oing to give a gentleman a title for having made a vacancy at 
udover for the Attorney-General. Of course Lord Stanley replied 
that such a gift for such a reason would be highly improper. 

One of the clevernesses of the last Beform Act was the disfran- 
chising certain boroughs for their wickedness, but not providing that 
if vacancies should occur before the Act comes into operation new 
elections should not take place. Mr Otway pointed out the blunder, 
and a Bill has been galloped through Parliament for preventing such 
an absurdity as new elections by condemned electors. 

Mr. Maguire then made a very righteous complaint against the 
Middlesex Magistrates, who do nearly all they can to prevent Catholic 
priests from attending Catholic prisoners in Tothill Melds House of 
Correction. The only thing to be said is that if one sort of religion 
has failed in keeping persons from doing things that bring them to 
gaol, it may not be unscientific to try another. But Parliament meant 
that Catholic culprits should see their priests, and the justices are 
allowed by Mr. Hardy to he pigheadedly setting themselves against 
the spirit of the law. 

Mr. Nbwdegate moved for a return that should throw light upon 
the reasons why sentences on criminals are remitted. There is no 
doubt that our present system is objectionable. For some criminals 

f reat infiaence is used, wJbdle others suffer without much intercession 
ein^ made. Moreover there is a set of persons who manufacture 
petitions in all cases of capital sentence. Mr. BLaedy gave some 
curious details m reply, and mentioned that the memorials presented 
to Mm are often most libellous, and that the regular thing is to impute 
perjury, point-blank, to the 'principal witnesses. He objected to give 
the return, or to interfere in any way with the Prerogative of Mercy. 

Wednesday. The time that Wisdom wasted in its 
Bemarks to-day was very small : 

My Lords they sat for twenty minutes. 

My Lords, the Commons, not at all. 

Thursday. On the penultimate night of the Abyssinian Session both 
Houses worked themselves up to debating pitch, and went at the 
subject like men. TMs is very English, Mrs. Grundy^ is it not ?— this 
putting off debate until it can be of no use. 

Lord Derby moved the confirmation of the Indian arrangement 
as to pay. 

Lord Ellenborough did not think that the Duke of Wellington 
would have approved of tMs expedition. He feared that the Army 
would get into difficulties. And in the present state of affairs in 
Europe, we were unwise to do aught to mterfere with our freedom 
of action at home. 

Lord Bussell spoke out strongly in favour of the expedition, which 
some persons consider would have been needless if his Lords bip had 
been good enough, when Foreign Secretary, to answer the letter from 
i the Abyssinian King, 

I Lord Denbigh, who is, he says, a Catholic and nothing more (we 
I could tell Mm better, only it might be thought rude) abused the war, 
and with DenbigMau politeness (he said at a meeting that there was a 
he in the Queen’s Speech) charged Lori) Bussell to his fi%ce with 
incapable meddling, and remarked that Ms Lordship ought to have been 
sent to Abyssinia to explain his own dispatches. The fact is, that 
Lord Denbigh and a lot of other Catholics are just now so elated 
because Louis Napoleon’s Chassepots have kept Ms Holiness in 
Borne, that they hardly know whether they stand on their heads or 
their heels. They had a Meeting in St, James’s Hall about it, aud 
danced^ a frantic war-dance of j oy. All quite fair— but Lord Denbigh, 
amid Ms wildest joy at the slaughter of the Garibaldini, should remember 
the courtesies of society. Noblesse oblige. 

Lord Lyvbdbn took a good point. We have got a list, at last, of 
prisoners in Abyssinia. There are Eight, including Cameron and 
Bassam, whom we avowedly go out to fi^t for, but there are many 
others whose case is specially recommended to the Commander-In- 
Chief. What does tMs mean ? Are we to save these only if we can 
do so easily ? 
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Lord Derby intimated that though by international law we had 
only to deal with the Queen’s subjects, it would be “lamentable” to 
leave missionaries and their children in captivity, and Sir Robert 
Napier knew what to do. This wink, wunk by Lord Derby, seems 
sufficient. 

The Abyssinian business was settled, and then Lord Russell asked 
about the Conference. 

Lord Derby said that his noble relative (his son) had said to Erance 
that he should be happy to confer ; but, without a basis and an under- 
standing that decisions were to be accepted, it would be useless. 

^ In the Commons we had a free fight on Abyssinia, everybody ven- 
tilating some notion of his own, and pitching into everybody else for 
being so foolish as not to see the truth as it was. The Lost Letter 
was talked of, and Mr. Layard thought it of very little consequence. 
Mr. Bernal Osborne thought it of a good deal, and smartly said 
that the postage of that letter would cost us £5,000,000. 

Colonel Sykes hit the nail which Mr, Punch inserted into the 
question last week, and made some very awkward remarks about 
Bgyptian raids and Abyssinian ladies. The whole affair had been a 
system of bungling from beginning to end. Yes, and something worse 
than bungling. Mr, Punch could be at once diffuse and sledge- 
hammerish upon this subject; but as the war, has b^un and must 
go on, the wiser why is to cry hooray, and applaud Mr. Chancellor 
OF THE Exchequer when he cries to Mr. John Bull to tuck in his 
two-penny (that is, to pay his twopence increased tax), and vaults 
gallantly over the head of the good-natured old fellow. But Mr, Punch 
reserves his right to make a row hereafter. 

Mr. Layard did not want to be uncivil to Dr. Beke, and withdrew 
anything said in anger, and substituted the allegation that the doctor 
made statements without any foundation. 

Sir S. Northcote said that Mr. Seymour Eitzgerald, Governor of 
Bombay, was for a smaller, and Sir Robert Napier for a larger force. 

There were many other speakers, but their words need not he im- 
mortalised. Once again Mr, Punch remarks, “ Lethe is a brave river.” 


With his thumb he uu-dog’s^eared it 
(His thumb to that end licking) 

Then with his paste he smeared it. 

And spread it fair for sticking. 

Yes, that Cabby and that Coster, 

While the door-keepers did snore on. 
Prepared to paste that Poster 
The House of Commons door on 1 

Prom ’neath my oil-skin garment 
Where my bright bull’s-eye smoulders, 
I whipt it on those varment, 

And flashed it o’er their shoulders. 
And as the bull’s-eye’s brightness 
Dazzled that brace of scamps. 

In black, relieved by whiteness 
Of the sheet, I read, “ No Lamps ! ” 

I seized upon that Cabby, . 

I seized upon that Coster, 

By their coat-collars shabby, 

And said, “ What means that poster ? 
How dare you thus to stick it, 

Braving a Speaker’s summons, 

In the middle of the wicket 
Of the very House of Commons ? ” 

“ And sarve ’-em right,” said Coster : 

“And sarve ’em right,” said Cabby : 

“ Of treason this here poster 
Is guiltless as a babby. 

You ’ve seen such every street in. 

Where a cab’s been druv to-day, Sir ; 
Prom our Exeter ’all meetin’. 

We brought this one away. Sir. 


Friday, There was a short sitting, and again the Abyssinian flavour 
was imparted to the debate. It was conceded by Lord Stanley that 
some correspondence of a most objectionable character should be 
published tq^ratify Messrs. Layard and Newdegate. 

To-night Her Majesty’s Theatre was burned down, and Parliament 
sustained a severe blow. The distance from the House to the Opera 
House was delightfully easy. Vale, Vale, Novosielski. 

Saturday, The Abyssinian Session was over. We shall be glad to say 
the same thing of the Abyssinian war. Au revoir. Lords and Gentle- 
men, on the 13th of Pebruary, 1868. 


'"NO LAMPS 

Or the Cabman^ & Lesson, 

In my oil-skin cape, great coat, 
My bull’s-eye and my baton, 

A 1 about my throat. 

And my helmet for a hat on, 

I, Mr, Punch, attached 
As Policeman to St. Stephens, 
Walked on my beat and watched. 
Against trespasses or thievins’. 


The night was damp and chiU, 

The sittihg nearly done was, 

Now and then, a guffaw shrill 
Told that Osborne at his fun was. 

When I saw, where ’neath the Abbey 
St. Margaret’s tombstones crossed are. 
Came stealing on a Cabby, 

And along with him a Coster. 

Cabby in great-coat muffled 
A Handbill bore close folded ; 

And the Coster as he shuffled. 

At his side a paste-pot hold did. 

Through the great hau they went creeping. 
On to the Commons’ lobby— 

The door-keepers were sleeping. 

And on duty snored the bobby ! 

Were they traitors t|ius intruding 
On Denison’s dominions ? 
Guy-Pawkpes blow-up brooding, 

Or Greek-fire-breathing Penians ? 

Was there powder in the paste-pot, 

^d treason in the poster. 

Which that Cabby from his waistcoat 
Unfolding, showed that Coster. 


“ And to this door we ’ve took it. 

Me and my friend the Coster j 
That M.P,’s when they hook it 
May peroose that there poster ; 

And think if cabs and osses. 

Without lamps, miss their mark, Sir, 

That statoots all a toss is. 

If they ’re made in the dark. Sir. 

“ They say we want lamps lighted 
To keep us out of smashes. 

And show to fares benighted 
Where a cab for their cash is. 

Well— I make no opposition— 

But if M.P.’s ain^t blind babbies. 

Let them think of their collision 
With the Costers and the Cabbies. 

“ How they ’ve stopt them bread from earning 
By their street traffic clauses ; 

And set us trod worms turning 
With the ’ard lines they draws us. 

Then own each man ahve. Sir, 

Needs lights upon occasion. 

Both us the cabs that drive. Sir, 

And them that drive the Nation.” 


A CARD TO CONSPIRATORS. 

Mr. John Bull presents his compliments to his American Irish 
enemies, and desires to know whether they see any green in his eye ? 
The reason which occasions Mr. Bull to ask them this question is 
their vehement declaration that nothing he can do for the conciliation 
ofireland wiUbe of any avail, that Irishmen all hate and abhor him 
utterly, and that no good that he may render them, how great soever, 
will ever prevail upon them to acquiesce in being Lis fellow-subjects. 

, Suppose Mr. Bull were to believe all this, what would he do ? 
Immediately rescind Roman Catholic Emancipation, re-enact the 
penal laws, and re-establish Protestant ascendency. He would forth- 
with proceed to undo all the good that he has done— and Mr. Bull 
takes note of the admission that he has done good of late in Ireland. 
His endeavour would he to rule Ireland with a rod of iron. In short, 
Mr. Bull would adopt a course which would drive the Lrish people 
at large, and not merely a disaffected minority, into rebellion, and not 
only that, but would justify their rebellion in the eyes of the whole 
world, 

Mr. John Bull has no doubt that, if he took this course, he would 
do just what his Fenian adversaries want him to. Instead of that, he 
intends to persevere in doing the very best for Ireland that he possibly 
can. He is not the fool that his American Irish ill-wishers take 
him for. 




'till-' III I \ in'.v ' ■ - - 'j 

J-EFT-OFF CHIONONS for sale. (A STUDY IN A BACK SLUM.) 


THE EIGHT BISHOP HNT THE EIGHT PLACE ; 

OR, SELW'riT AMONG THE BLACKS. 


A Siivo for SniwTK, the pious aud plucky, 
muscular, tender and true, 

^Tf itself lucky, 

If loss of ^r shepherd New Zealand must rue 
On ^e bench of Colonial Bishops or boat he ^ ’ 
stiii pilled like a man, 

A ^ “ ®®®e “0*^ afloat lie 

Is a model to match, or surpass, if they can. 


savages reared in our free land. 
To toil, drink, and die, round the forge and the mine ! 


has tussled, with nature and savage, 

Wii6U which was th© wilder *fcwas hard to decide 
hurricane's ravage, * 

^r$^yed time and tide, 
turned with a shiver 
Tf A roared 'twixt his business and him * 

could be come at, be breasted the r“eT ' 
And woe to his chaplain who craned at a swim ! 


W.MV1. MJ.JJLAW m 

“ds- Bllstott bulUes, 
W^ato cau match, TaranAi excel P 

T I clearings, or wild ferny gullies 

Can New Zealand show than the Black Counfcy^m ? 


A fair field, my Lord Bishop-fair field and no favour- 
Tor your battle with savagery, suffering and sin 
see where rises the savour 
Of the holocausts offered his blessing to win 
Your well-practised conrao^o. kniJ 


ti *^^**®T onereu nis blessing to win 

Net*!?, f ®’®? heathen, 

IfiZ’d.! oi^W.to roam; 


W^t to him were the Cannibal tastes that still lingered 
In the outiymg nooks of his Maori fold ““serea 

mused, as their kbles they fingered, 
Wh^to warm-hearted Bishop be, ooldi « 

«Jr“ Tv? commons, wet jacket, hark-lving 
ASf ‘fleelements^ strifl ^ T*^’ 

^ ^ P*^®*®* 1* l“s peak prouiflv flYing 
Whose fere was the bread and the water of lite ? 


Tf V V ’j 1 f V ^ea^d lor work ought to roam • 

®laok Ooun&y be tff^’ 
What’s the savage o’er sea, to the sav^ at hSe ? 


A Cool Idea* 

a cSe^ndSsSe®-"’ thermometer at 102» in the shade. 


■“>* of Bay. aad went to Tubbo. on the Had.* 




T»1 « f ko ^ayages tnis side tbe mak. 

^iirj ®^ack Country,” darker than ever New ZeaUnd 
^Mid worse ills than beatbemsm'T^o^^ 


mean simply, “ Go to Tnbbo ! ^ vords which, when kterpret^ 


^ ^ V'">-WV vvmujUMS, 


GBATIIUDBfe ODE. 

Sa/y/ef iU FoUng Persm.—*’ The Maid of the Mill ’• 
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EDUCATE! EDUCATE!^ 



There are carnivo- 
rous creatures, ac- 
cording to Cuvier ; 
there are creatures 
graminivorous, ac- 
cording to Owen; 
but besides, there is 
apecunivorous crea- 
ture, according to 
PUNCH.EUS, called 
Man, and one out- 
rageous species of 
the genus— the glut- 
ton, as it were, of 
its kind — called Spe- 
cial Commissioner- 
man. The barristers- 
at-law and officers 
at war iwho have 
lately been ^‘amon^st 
the masses,” having 

once tasted 

guineas a day and 
travelling allowan- 
ces (the exact hono- 
rarium is left blank, 
for fear of too great 
5 office), thirsted for 


a crowd of applicants, and a riot in front of the office), thirsted for 
more gold, and appointed a deputation, introduced by a Prince of the 
Blood and Memoers of both Houses, “to wait on” Mr, Punch, the 


streetish to appear to be convinced by their arguments. He com- 
missioned them to undertake an inquiry amongst those classes who 
are not dependent on weekly wages for support, and whose incomes 
range from £100 to £100,000 a-year, to investigate the truth of certain 
allegations that have lately been made touching their mental desti- 
tution, and to ascertain whether they are without the common neces- 
saries of education. Mr, Punch added no other directions, but gave 
each of the S. G. a copy of Mr. Lowe’s Edinburgh address, as the 
best manual they [could have, his benediction, and— some money on 
account ; and then dismissed them to their different posts, and Railway 
Stations, with a request that their reports might be sent in before 
the juvenile members, of his family began their elder-wine at 
Christm as-tide, y, 

*^Prom an immense mass of matter (favoured by Messrs. Pickeord), 
enough to fill a great many of those books which may be blue, but are 
never read, Mr. Punch has selected the following startlmg[ revelations. 
Which, or he is greatly mistaken, will determine the Ministers of the 
Crown to introduce a scheme for a general and compulsory education 
rate in Pebruary next 

Cecil Augustus Hambleton. Age 40.— Employment under Govern- 
ment. Had a Grammar School and IJniversity education. At the former, 
the principal works studied in a living (English) language, were Adam’s 


warned that the closing part of Mr. Hambleton’s statement contains 
matter wholly irrelevant.] 

Crop WEIL Butler Bishop. Age 19. — ^Educated at an expensive 
private school. Got a nomination for the Perambulator Carriages 
Registration Office. Crammed for the examination, nothing that he 
had learnt at old Canbham’s being of the slightest use to him. Bailed 
to satisfy the Civil Service Examiners. Their views and his differed 
materially as to the proper spelling of “vittles,” “reoieved,” “em- 
baresment,” and “afectionate,” the relationship of Henry the Eighth 
to Queen Elizabeth, who he discovered, when too late, was not that 

S s grandmother, and the authorship of the poem of the Traveller, 
he erroneously ascribed to Mungo Park. Believes that his 
handwriting was also objected to, and knows he omitted all punctuation, 
but cannot stop to give more details as he is off to Buenos Ayres, not 
being able to get any employment in England. 

Evelyn Allingham Etheredge. Age 37.— In a Cavalry Regiment. 
Was at Ring Henry’s, where he learnt -to play at cricket and run 
through a heap of money. Could construe with a crib, and make 
verses, but they were— nonsense. Cannot say in what reign the Duke 
OP Marlborough lived, and forgets who fought the battle of Edge 
Hill, but knows a place of that name near Liverpool — some awfully 
jolly girls there : met them at a croquet party, and danced with them 
afterwards tfil all was blue. Is not certain whether the sun moves 
round the earth, or the earth round the sun. Unable to distinguish 
between Jacobites and Jacobins, but is fully aware that the latter are 
fancy pigeons. Was one of the first to part his hair down the middle, 
and wear a half crown hat. Cannot cast up his tradesmen’s bills, and 
“Will have much pleasure in accepting Mrs. Dalrymplb Haver- 
sham’s invitation for the 23rd.” 

Mabel Meredith Ashton, Age 20.— At Miss Rollinson’s, The 
Laurels, Superior Norwood, for several years. Terms 100 guineas, 
with all sorts of extras and extravagances. Learnt the piano and harp, 
but never practises now on either instrument, not having the sKghtest 
taste for music. Has forgotten her German, and, when she went to 
the Paris Exhibition, found some difficulty in making herself under- 
stood in the shops. Never read Scott’s novels, Shakspbarb’s 
plays (except bits out of P/)mo anH Juliet), or Macaulay’s History, 


even in middle life, a knowledge of the materials used bi the construc- 
tion of curule chairs, and the nature of the lictors’ fasces ; an acquaint- 
ance with the geographical position of Epirus and the Symplegades ; a 
few facts in the somewhat careless life .of Jupiter Amoroso; and a 
glimmering of the uses of the blowpipe—^ of which learning is of the 
greatest use to him in the daily routine of office work. Has forgotten 
all Ms Greek, as he found, to Ms dismay, when Isabel Markham 
asked Mm to translate a motto from that language prefixed to the 
Royal Academy Catalogue ; and the last time he tried an Ode in Horace 
(the Pome gratue eram mV*) felt that Ms rendering would not have 
been satisfactory in “the Schools.” Once knew the succession of the 
Roman Kings : never knew the succession of Royal Houses in English 
History. Bfis attention having been lately drawn to the fact, knows 
that Abyssinia is in Afric^ but declines to go into particulars as to the 
position on the map of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb— not bemg, he 
hopes, a latitudinariau— the Gulf of Carpentaria (probably colonised by 
those of the Pilgrim Bathers who were dissatisfied joiners), and our 
three Indian Presidencies. Has to keep Ms mind very steady not to 
confuse the Alps with the Apennines, or the Pyrenees with the Car- 


Mm, there were no examinatioiis when he entered the Dotation 
Dg?attment. 

[Mb. Littleton Glanville, the S. C. for the Metropolis, has been 


and seldom looks at a newspaper. Has just finished Forgotten Onmes, 
and is anxiously waiting for the first volume of The Bigamist Banker, 
Is not sure who is Prime Minister, and is indifferent as to the deriva- 
tion of Rotten Row. Does not find that the Girondists, or the Thirty 
Years’ War, or the Man in the Iron Mask are common topics of con- 
versation at dinner, and is not pressed by her partners for her views 
on the probable exhaustion of our coal-fields, and the nature of the 
implements found in the Drift. The drift of their remarks usually 
somewhat silly. Made the following replies as to the source of one 
or two familiar quotations 

“ On tlie light fantastic toe : ” 

A novel she once read, oeSi^di Almacks, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air : ” 

PlESSE AND LuBIN. 

** Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? ” 

Probably some medical book, not proper for her to read. 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm : ” 

Dibdin’s Naval Songs, 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise : ” 

Cordially agrees with that excellent sentiment of Mrs. Hannah More’s. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH HIM? 

We did not want to read any farther on in the newspaper, after the 
following heading had caught our eye :— ' 

T OAN OB HIS HIGHNESS ISMIIL PAOHA, YIOEROY OF 

JU EGYPT. 

So His Highness Ismail Pacha is to he leut. Who ’ll borrow Mm ? 
What ’ll you do with him when you ’ve got Mm ? You cau’t take him 
out like a friend’s umbrella, or put Mm against the sugar-basin and 
read him! like a book from a lending Library. Of course he ’d have to 
be “taken great care of,” and returned by a certain date. 

Perhaps he’s short of ready money, and will come out for so much 
an hour ? But even then, what to do ? Tell Egyptian stories without 
stopping : make Nineveh Bulls, or what ? 

Would you Mre him for an hour to play with the children? Does 
he mean to be lent to a certain number of subscribers, and uo one 
to keep Mm more than two days ? Or shall we see His Highness 
advertising himself as “open to one turn more” at several of our 
Metropolitau Music Halls ? 

He would be a great card for Ma.da.me Tussa.ud’s in full costume, 
with moveable eyes ; but the loan of Mm would scarcely suit that 
establishment. 

We anxiously await further particulars. 
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THE DELIGHTS OF FASHION. (A CAUTION TO LADIES WHO HUNT IN CHIGNONS.) 

0 Tom, help mb ! I ’i«l istever Wear it again ! ” 


A FEW FRIENDS. 

(FROM MT PHOTOGRAPH BOOK) 


TABLEAU yiI.—MY LATE EEIEND. 

At four in the morning my Late Friend is ready to go. That is, 
we get (for the third or fomth time, for something has invariably 
brought him back again) to the passage. I have lighted my candle, as 
a hint that Bed is my immediate destination. The candle burns 
smokiljr on the sideboard. My Late Friend leans against the wall, 
regardmg it with an air of intense interest. I find myself gradually 
occupied in the same intellectual process. 

‘‘Well ! says my Late Friend, slowly, as if, after being thoroughly 
satisfied with the c^dle, he must now go. He doesn’t, however. He 
only shifts his position slightly, apparently for the purpose of obtaining 
another survey of the candle from a different point of view. Strange 
to say, that, while perfectly alive to the ahsurditsr of our situation, I 
can’t help staring at the candle, too. It mesmerises us— both of us. 
It is the rattlesnake charming a couple of late birds. The passage is 
cold. I become more and mbxe aware of it every minute, yet I don’t 
feel inclined to break the solemn silence by drawing my Late Friend’s 
attention to the fact. It seems to me that he is waiting to say something 
important— something he has kept till the last moment. 

Thunniwell has often acknowledged to me that he hates saying. 

Good-bye ! ’’ This is very odd, as he generally manages to say it 
several times before he really disappears. 

“ Well,” he says, for the second time, after an interval of twenty 
oy only in staring vacantly at the candle — 
"Well, I suppose I must be going.” 

Three hours ago he was certain he must be going ; now, after re- 
peated failures, he can only “ suppose ” it. 

^ Pi^ng myself together, so to speak, I reply, "Yes, it’s time.” I 
simmate extra drowsiness (I am sufficiently sleepy, and have been for 
*the last hour and a hah), to encourage nun in his determination of 
leavmg. 


"Difficult to tear oneself away,” says he, lounging against the wall 
with his eye fixed on the candle again. 

I undo the bolts. The street is a chilly, ghostly blue and white. 
Thunniwell comes to the door. 

A supernatural freshness seizes both of us for the next quarter of an 
hour. 

" How light it is !” says Thunniwell. 

I stand on the steps with a view to seeing the light better, 

" Wish we were starting for Zurich.” He is quite brisk. Zurich, 
by the way, was settled upon at 2 30 this morning. 

" I wish we were,” I return. I don’t mind admitting this much, 
being aware of its utter impossibility. 

"Well, why not?” he asks, becoming brisker. 

I weakly object that " it would never do.” 

"Not do 1” he exclaims (so awake he is !). "It would be the very 
thing. Train at 7‘30. How long do you take to pack ? ” 

Not more than an hour and a half, I imagine. 

"Well, say you begin now; it’s 4*30. At six you’ve done. Take 
a cab; come to my lodgings, fetch me and my trails. I’ll give you 
coffee and toast, and off we go by the 7*30. Breakfast at Folkestone, 
lunch at Boulogne, dine at Paris.” 

“And sleep?” 1 suggest. 

"In the train,” he answers, contemptuously, as if I ought to have 
known that by this time. 

He is so brisk,,he is so lively; I think to myself if my Late Friend is 
not "taken while he is in the humour” {tow row row^ and^ will 

yon now? is the chorus, but nothing to do with the subject on this 
occasion) he will not be taken at all ; or certainly will put it off so late 
that my vacation will have to be considerably curtailed, and I may 
have to go (if ever I do go) without a companion. 

All this flashes througn my mind (not exactly "flashes,” or I should 
be electrically awakened, but "gleams” or "dawns” upon my mind, 
which is rousing itself aud getting up) as I stand on the door-step. 

^ "Well, the fact is,” I say, "1 wanted to— that is I ought to— but 
it doesn’t matter.” I was going to say that I ought to have called to 
say " Good-bye” to Sophia Thejoesa (to whom I have been engaged 
for five years— picture very little way on) ; but Sophia Theresa will 
understand ity and I ’ll write. 
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' " What doesn’t matter ?” asks Thtoniwell. the ( 

I I don’t explain that it is Sophia Theresa who doesn’t matter, box, 

I but reply if he ’ll promise to be ready for me at six o’clock, or say a L\ 
quarter past (to give him ‘^law”), I ’ll pack up at once, and we will Bug 
start. 

If anyone last night at ten o’clock had told me that at 4'30 I should ^oUd 
be packing up to go to Zurich by the 7*30 I should have told him Lorn 
that he dito’t ^ow the person to whom he was talking. you ’ 

My Late Eriend says, “ Six fifteen sharp. Coffee for two.” “And ^die 
pistols,” I add, by way of funnily adding an old quotation. I feel ^ooc 
immediately afterwards that it is the sort of thing my Eonny Eriend Ihes 
would have said, and rather wish, either that I’d not said it, or hope 
that THXTJSTNiWELii hadn’t heard it. He is just going. 

"And what ? ” he asks, coming back. , 

"Pistols,” I say, getting up a stupid laugh to lead him on. He 
won’t see it, yet was so quick and sprightljr just now. . 

I feel that the joke, if it is a joke, has signally failed. A sad thing 
to fail with a joke at 4 o’clock in the morning, on a doorstep, j^d 
what a poor idea it will give him of me as a cheerful and amusing 
travelling companion. I oughtn’t to have said it- Leave those things 
to Grigg. He laughs when he says*, anything that he considers funny ; ^ 
and somehow I laugh too, almost always. 

I recollect Grigg making me split my sides at a story about a mouse- 
trap, at which he himself roared again. , ^ 

I subsequently told the story to a party of friends, prefacing it with 
. "I heard such a good thing yesterday,” after which the Story of the ^ 
Mouse-trap. I roared (like Grigg) and nearly sent myself into hysterical v 
convulsions (I was very ill for three days afterwards, with a pain over 
the chest, something to do with the ganglia, the doctor said, and | 
hysteria), but not a soul smiled, exempt one person who thought he ’d 
heard it before and knew the point. So I am certain, from much j ^ 

experience in attempting fanny stories in company (it is not my ® 
vocation) that half their success depends upon when and how the 
narrator laughs. , , . , . , , 

I try (so to put it) to force ' pistols in this manner down old 
Thtjnniwexl’s throat. But no, my fun has suddenly made him as 
dull as ditch-water. He looked almost unhappy. How can I efface 
the impression ? By dropping the subject ? saying I must go and pack, 
and shutting the door ?— no, he wants to know what I mean by saying 
" pistols.” . I 

" My dear fellow,” I explain, " it ’s a quotation, don’t you know ? ” “ 

I only laugh a little now, dropping, in fact, the jocose gradually, and « ^ 
drifting into the serious tone that naturally suits me. 

"A quotation? What’s a quotation?” He is actually getting 
pig-heaaed at four in the morning ! 

" Coffee and pistols,” I answer. . , 

"What from?” Asks THUHurwEXL, meaning what did I quote 
it from. 

" I don’t know,” I own. But I say " it doesn’t matter.” 

"Not a bit,” he says ; " only I don’t see the fun of it.” He is a 
little cross about it. I wish such fellows as Grigg were not allowed 
to go about. It was Grigg, I recollect perfectly, whom I first heard i 
say " Coffee and pistols for two,” and I thought it so funny. 

But it isn’t, really; not a bit of it. I shall tell him so when I see 
him. 

ThukntwRij:. goes. On my word, I believe he is dismal at the 
prospect of going about the world with a man who sees fun in saying, 

" Pistols and coffee for two.” He ’s right. I can’t deny it. So should 
I. I have lowered myself. Most unfortunate, just as we were— in 
fact, as we ^^(9— going to start together, 

I am dreadfully sleepy now he ’s gone and the door ’s shut. I must 
arouse my merry men, and make ’em help me in my packing. My 
merry men ! Bother that word ! it suggests a lot of Griggs, an army 
of Eunny Eriends, helping me to pack ! Ah, where would my things 
be ! Sponges in shirts, nair-oil among my socks I But, thank good- 
ness, Gtjhtbr’s Johhsoh when awake ("Hi, get up, Johnson 1 John- 
SON ! ! ”Hs steady and handy. “ Hen.IIEE ! ” (to the page), “ John- 
SON ! — Hen-REB ! ” At half-past four in the morning, a loud vocal 
fantasia on two names tries you considerably, and makes you faint and 
hungry. 

They are up. Cursing me in their hearts of hearts. I’ll be bound. 
Johnson exhibits a tendency to continued sleep during his packing, 
and Henry falls tharee times into the portmanteau. I am glad of this, 
tiSLmmmg once against the look, it wakes him thoroughly. 

I lat on my bed after putting all my things out, and think of any- 
thing I may have omittea. This process I suppose sends me to sleep 
sitting. Johnson wakes me* maliciously I’ll be bound. I must freshen « 
m^s^ whh a wash. Can’t ; everything packed up. Wet towel and 
haar-bruM, then. Can’t arrive at the hair-brush; portmanteau fas- 
tened. Henry has gone for a cab I am uncomfortable. All sorts ?1 
of nnpkasant images present themselves to my mind in connection “ 
with persons who get up early. Mr. Jonas of Newgate figures among 
them. After twenty minutes’ wait (during which, with a view to re- 
fresning myself, I have slept in an arm-chair, and awake more tired, 
sore-eyed, parched, and more generally uncomfortable than before) 


the cab arrives. The driver has been up all night, and Henry, on the 
box, is little better than a somnambulist. 

Luggage put up. Johnson and Coachman struggle. All right. 
Rugs, umbrella, hat-boxes, everything I hope. Off to Thhnniwell’s. 

Seflections on the Boad.—h. great deal of trouble ; but, after all, it is 
holiday, and we shall have a very jolly time of it. Good-bye, old 
London I Good-bye, old white-faced policeman ! I’m off to Zurich ; 
you ’re not. Good-bye, man with coffee-stall I to-night I dine in Paris. 
Adieu, dingy old theatre ! Ha ! ha ! to-night I shall be at the Variites ! 
Good-bye, late reveller going home! I’m off to Paris! Ha! ha! 
These shops will open to-day, but not for me! I shall be "far, far 
upon the sea.” If rough, rather be in the shop. 

Here we are at my Late Eriend’s rooms. 

Good idea, coffee and a muffin 1 Wake us up. Cigarette, too. Will 
be a sort of commencement of Oontinentalities, 

Ring! Ring! Late Eriend busy packing, probably. Knock and 
ring. No one answers. Knock and ring ^ain. Servant perhaps 
assisting Thunniwell, and doesn’t hear us. Do it again. ^ 

Confound it, we’re losing all our time. Knock again, cabman. 
Hard. Ring, too. Nearly seven o’clock. Not time for coffee. What 
a pity- Knock again ! Ring harder. 

At last. A drowsy servant ; a girl, oh so drowsy ! I jump out, 
actively, almost jumping at hex, so as to enliven her. 

"Mr. Thunniwexjd ready ?” I ask, cheerfully. She stares at me 
drowsily. My mind misgives me. 

"Mr. Thunniwell is ready, eh ? He hasn’t gone yet, has he ?” 
Well do I know he hasn’t; but I try to delude myself with a last 
chance. I dread what ’s coining. 

"Mr. Thunniwell,” says the maid; "I am’t seen him since he 
went out to dinner last night.” 

" Hasn’t he ordered coffee and— ” 

I stop at "coffee” At her look of utter astonishment, "muffins ” 
sticks in my throat. 

I run up to his bedroom. “ Now, then, are you ” " Ready ’ I 

woidd have said, but 

No signs of packing ; not the slightest. Not even a bag. 

There he is, sleeping as peacefully as an infant in bed I 

On my word, in bed ! ! 

And where am If Out of bed— sleepless— feverish— angry— wild. ^ 

" Here, Thunniwell,” I say, " this is too bad, upon my soul I It is 
too bad!” 

" All right, old fellow 1 ” he murmurs from the bed, and turns round. 
So peacefully ! So calm I 

My rage flies to small things. 

" Why, you ’ve not even got the coffee.” 

"All right,” he repeats again, murmuring. "Tell her. Stop 

e breakfast ijimi) up soon. No use going to Zurich. Make it 
L All right ! ” ’ ^ 

^hd again he sleeps. Peacefully. Satisfied that he has done his duty. 
Shall I go to Zurich ? No ; to bed. 

But my Late Eriend doesn’t catch me agam. 


UP GOES THE SWINDLE. 

Air— “ Pojp goes the Weasel / ” 

Abyssinia’s bill who ’ll pay ? 

Part of the nation. 

AH the charge on some they lay : 

That’s confiscation. 

Income-Tax will never cease, 

Down though it dwindle. 

Soon as war succeeds to peace. 

Up goes the Swindle I 

Spirits and tobacco, free. 

Bear not a fraction. 

Sugar is exempt, and tea. 

Partial exaction. 

’Mongst the plundered middling class 
Yain ire may kindle ; 

Load the unresisting ass : 

Up goes the Swindle 1 


j Over the Sea. 

Our good friends, the Erench^ have so much increased their ariqy, 
and are supplying it so rapidly with weapons of precision, that, instead 
of being caUed, as heretofore, " our lively neighbours,” a fitter name 
for them in future would be " our deadly neighbours.” 


WAITING EOR A DECISION. 

The Cabmaffs Strike,-^ Fendente Lite. 





^ DEGENERATE SON. 

5o»aJidSei9-(«rfi!Aas'«r). “Vhy— WHAT HAVE I Dom, Govbenok? 

The Governor, ‘‘Done? Daeed to Smoke, Sie, while you abb Drinking- mt 3 4 Tort 1 1 


A PHASE OE THE GAB QUESTION. 

I UEVEE in my life took a cab except to save time, to save 
clothes, or to convey luggage or ladies. Cab-Mre I noT?tn«?hil 
those expenses which no man m his senses incurs if he c^ possibly 
avoid them, unless he is in the enjoyment of that unspeakable blessing, 
a certain and sufficient income, without which there is no happmess 
in tSsworld, or peace of mind, except for the mmd that is mcapable 

°^It^iM^a^^^th the greatest atom that I have 
pos^ that cab-proprietors should start a new class of cabs, betto 
appointed than those now commonly in use, not to supersede tnem, 
tat to constitate a first-daas s^le of cab, n^mg at fixst-olMS fwes. 
Of course I don’t object^ to simply improved cabs ; but I do protest 

aarainst improved cabs at increased fares. « . i j 

shall be told by shallow scoffers that if there are first-class ^d 
second-class cabs, I shall never need to take the first-class I me. 
But I must , whenever I have to travel with a female companion ; tn^ 
is, whenever I am obliged to move more than a few hmadred yards witn 
one in any weather/ and when I have to stir an inch out of doors m 
the smallest rain. On every such occasion I shall be obliged to go to 
the expense of a first-class cab under pain of being not only considered, 
but also reported mean ; which may be disadvantageous. 

Sir, there is no expense more unsatisfactory than any expenditure, 
beyond what is absolutely necessary, on vehicles. When a carriage 
has taken yon to your destination, and yon have paid more tor your 
ride than you would have done of your own accord, you feel tnat tne 
accommodation yon have had is £dl over, and the excess ot its cost 
remains a dead loss and load on your mind. So at least it woidd he, 
if, besides you were not also endowed with money ; wealth pro- 
portioned to your intelligence. Birst-olass cabs at first-class f^es may 
be all very well for you, or any other great capitalist or landowner; 
1 for any one rejoicing in the competence of an ex-Chanoellor or the 


secure and otiose opulence of a blessed Bean. But not for Joseph 
not for Joe, nor for the unwillingly but necessarily parsimpmous be- 
cause poor PiLGAELic, whom people who have more money than brams,. 
and many of them very little money, are sometimes pleased to call 

A SCEEW. 


On’“iTlie Grand Ducliess’’..at Oovent Garden. 

■ Seen it in Paris 
Yes : so has Haeeis. 

What it was there 
You are aware. 

But ’twixt us two, 

Here it won’t do. 

Exteaox from a nev edition, of Shahpeare, newly ready, edited by 
Mes. Lily Maxwell, Manchester : — 

O, spealc again, Bright I 

Angel that thou art ! 

As glorious,” &o., &c. , r 7 . . 

V%de Romeo and JumU 

*»* These garbled editions of the great poet are_ really insnfferabto. 
“ Persons ” cannot be expecl:ed_ to compr^end him, and should be 
suppressed if they attempt to edit him. Bd, 

Punch’s/Pocket-Book. , 

The Prize Conundrum in Funeh's Pookef-Booh seems reaUy to ]^ve 
been worth “nothing,” as sererd persons We wessed it. Thenrst 
was a lady, to .whom the promised prize has been forwaraett. 

LAMPSiOE MO Lames ? — grealjiinestion for the^ab-in-it.. 
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BRENNUS-BONAPABTE. 

** Hark ! The Gaul is at her gates.” 

Do States, lite stars, fixed orbits fill ? 

And is the Muse of History’s song, 

With all its variations, still 
One weary round— a round of wrong? 

Must Jove’s fane, and St. Peter’s dome, 

Witness the self-same fears and fates ? 

See the same captives chained in Rome, 

The same invader at her gates ? 

A^in look on, as Bbehnus fiings 
Mis scomfol sword into the scale, 

And while the uneven balance swings, j 

Bids steel’s dead weight o’er faith prevail? i 

Upon Mentana’s bloody mead, i 

As erst by Alia’s * margin clear, i 

Must we again “ victis'* + read, | 

By Chassepot writ, as once by spear ? 

Or is all but the baser part , ! 

Of Rome’s great drama set aside P 
Shall we have Bbbnntjs-Bonaparte, 

Gamillus, Eabids be denied ? 

Hear the loud cackle of the fiock 
The Capitol that claim to save, 

But see no Mahlius strike the stroke 
That to the chin the invader clave ? 

Where are those stately sires that sat 
Serene, before the sacred stairs, 

To guard the Capitol, in state 
Of bordered robes, and curule chairs ? 

While whiter than their ivory wands. 

Or the bleached togas’ stainless fiow, 

O’er their broad breasts and folded hands, 

Swept their great beards like swathes of snow. 

* The stream near which the Gauls first defeated the Bomans. 
t The bitter words put by Lmr into the mouth of BRBinsrDs, when the Bomans 
Complained of his flin^ng his sword into the scale. 


While surge of red-haired Gauls, at gaze 
On all around, fierce-cyed and free. 

Broke on that band, and felt amaze 
To reverence grow, and bent the knee. 

Till Gaulish scorn revived its laugh. 

And the irreverent hand was reared, 

And old Papibius raised his staff. 

And smote the Gaul that stroked his beard. 

Here is the Gaul again : as bold 
Of brow, as insolent of mien ; 

Lacking in reverence, as of old. 

On Alia’s bank or Ulusium’s green : 

On Rome’s white age and warniug frown. 

But no Papeeliu^ strikes liim down. 

Welcomed, not buffeted, he stands. 

Still, still the same, that Gaulish clan : 

But these, can these Rome’s worthies be ? 

This triple-crowned white-haired old man, 

With woman’s face, and weakly knee? 

These cardinals, a blood-red show, 

The Priests of peace, in dyes of war. 

That kiss, not strike the invader low,^ j 
And to the Gaxd their gates unbar ? 

Ah me, it is not as I thought — 

That History all her tale repeats ; 

She but re-writes the chapters fraught 
With frauds and crimes, with wrongs and cheats ; 

Renews Rome in her baser fate. 

Her dull decline, her feeble fall 

Brings back the Bbebbtis to her gate. 

But not the Mablius to her wall. 


TO PAREKTS AKP aUA.BOIAKS.— If you would educate your 
A cbildrea, as well as make tbelr hair grow, purobaae Punch's Almanack^ and place 
it ou their pillpws whea they retire to rest.— H.B. If one Almanack won't prove the 
fact, you had better buy another. 


j]DLlRTS! FLIRTS! FIAhTS! 

A Punch's Almmachi and see. 


Where do you expect to go \ 
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"IGNORAMUS” AT THE TTL E SHOW. 

« r: — ; -r-T--, , hilst observing that the 

|1 • publicvehiclesvereiUus- 

^A«.cc ^0 ) } toted with cuts of a fine 

^ 1 “”■-.'"1 “i" I 

^ going, and also of my 

intention to impart my 

views of .the Cattle ''Show to the public by means of type and printing ink. Shaw, who was 
bom in Lambs’ Conduit Street, and educated at that eminent school near Smithfield— 
Magna Gharta-house, and at DxEord— and therefore really does know something of fet 
stock, being one of those useless men who hesitate to write upon a subject unless they 
are thoroughly up in it, asked leave to put a few questions to me touching my qualifica- 
tions for the work 1 was about to undertake, not being aware that I had ever made 
domestic cattle my particular study. 

Did I know Devons from Herefords ? ITo, but it was high time I did, that I might 
be able to assist the estimable lady who has consented to share my name and ignorance, 
when my income is double what it is now, in the proper selection of the aitch-bone, 
the chine, and the chump end. Could I teU him what “ Scotch Polls” were ? Of course 
I could—Highland Maries. Had I ever even heard of a " runt ” ? No, with a grunt, I never 
had. Was 1 familiar with cross breeds? Thankful to say I was not, but should be 
happy to introduce him to several amiable families. How did I propose to judge 
between long horns and short horns? By taking! a foot-rule and measuring them. 
What were my views about the dewlap ? That it was highly poetical. Had I any 
acquaintance with the herd-book? I had heard of it, and of " Master Butterfly,” and 
** Duchess.” How did 1 intend to handle the long-woolled sheep ? Beg them to give 
me a lock as a memorial of my visit. Was I conversant with the various breeds of pigs ? 
Please the pigs, I meant to be at Christmas in the agreeable form of fry, and sausage, and 

pork pies (with plums in them). Was I but the day was “searching” cold, so I cut 

short his searching questions by informing him that I considered myself fully competent 
to report upon all the animals, bovine, ovine, and porcine, having once spent three 
whole weeks in a farm-house at Warnby-in-the-Willows. I did not think it necessary 
to add, that I went there in^ very tender years, to accelerate my recovery from the 
wlmoping-cough, which I had in competition with my youngest sister, Gwendoline Joan. 

So we parted near Gray’s Inn Lane, he to his Club, I to mine—the Smithfield, (it might 
be called the Beef-Steak Club,) temporarily accommodated at Islington. There seemed to 
^ rather more of the public rosid up than usual, and we had to make detours, but the 
Hall was reached at last, I went in by the ordinary entrance unobtrusively. Of 
course if I had made known the special purpose of my visit, I should have been escorted 
round the Show by the President and Stewards, had a copy of the Catalogue presented 
to me bound in calf, and been entertaihed at luncheon afterwards; but I thought it 
better to pay my money and preserve my independence. I entered the vast arena— I 
had remi^cences. What were they? Of days gone by, of the good old ‘-times, 
whenIsMgton was “merry” Islington, and the nightingales sang in the Pentonville 
Hoad, when Gibson Square was green fields, and the Anffel a village hostelry, where the 
sheets smelt of lavender, and the honeysuckle peeped in at your bedroom window, and 
Dady Myddleton went by for their morning walk on the grassy slopes 
of the New Baver, and visitors from London took the^waters at Sadler’s Wells ? No, 
myrecoUwtions wereof a more modem date, not going back beyond three months, to a 
scene of fairy fountains, and elfin bowers, and witching transparencies, to the voice of 
Liebeaht, and the horn of Levy, and the thunder of the Bntish Army (^uaA/nlle^ All 
gone now but the horns, and they are not the same ! 

The weatlmr outside was bad^ but inside the first thing I saw was a good wether, for 
accidentally i began my mspecrion with the sheep, the second order in this great tame 
beast show. But here I was forestalled (perhaps I ought to have reserved that word 
for the cattle), for somebody else had penned the sheep already, and there was 
notJmg left for me to write about the placid panting creatures’ that lay there warm and 
woolly ; unconscious, let na hope, # of the tickets over their heads, announcing that 
they were sold to Messrs. Cleaver & Chopper. “Purveyors,” which set me wondering 
what a sheep’s eye view of the Show would be, if the prize Leicestershires could 
express their thoughts in intelhgible accents. I wondered whether the knowledge that 
the7 had' taken the first premium, and the silver medal, and the silver cup, and were 
nigluy commended, and the enjoyment of superior turnips to those the ot ttoaaoI of their 

kind were munching, and the comfort of roomier 
i^ilway accommodation on their travels from the 
Cotswold Hills and the Lincolnshire Pens, and the 
contemplation of red ,and blue rosettes,— which, ' 
by the way, I think “ should adorn the victors 
themselves, and not the posts near them, —and the 
admiration openly expressed of their size and 
symmetry, made eachot them a happier sheep, and 
reconciled them to a sharp knife and a short life. 
To dissipate these melancholy thoughts— not that 

I neglected to note the address of Messrs. 
Cleaver & Chopper— I passed on to the cattle, 
the peers in this Zoocratic realm. I approached 
those exhibited by Her Maoesty, and breathed 
a wish that she might lovingly give all she had 
won in prizes to Princess Beatrice for pocket- 
money. I should have thought it a description 
of High Treason to touch these majestic creatures, 
but the Metropolitan butchers were not so self 
contained. 

The attendants in charge of the Steers — steers- 
men I believe they are called— would, I am per- 
suaded, have answered very readily any questions 

I might have put*-I should have done so very 
humbly, for I forebore to give myself airs of 
knowledge, as though I had farmed and grazed 
from my boyhood’s days, and did not go about 
pmchmg and yuncbing and feeling, and making 
guesses at weight, in which I should infallibly 
have hem a hundredweight or so wrong, and 
taku^ liberties with the noms and tails of the ‘ 
superb beasts, and measuring them round the 
waist with a tape^yard— but my inability to answer 1 
that -preiliminary question of Bamboroitgh Shaw’s 
about a “runt” made me avoid any further dis- 
closure of ignorance. Before the great hero of the 
Show, ]^. M*Combib’s Scotch ox, I stood stock 
still, wishing to make myself master of his fine 
pomts ; hut he had a policeman and a crowd all to 
himself, and as, to quote the language of a lady 
near me who had been imperfectly educated, a 
crowd makes one so ’ot, I thought, Mr, Funck, you 
would be satisfied with seeing his effigies in the 
Illustrated London News, and dispense with details 
of coat and breast, and forequarters and flanks, 
from my pen. Some of the cross-bred cattle did 
certainly look very cross, and at times there was a 
glance from the eyes and a free use of the horns 
of the Scotch— I have particularly in my recol- 
lection one animal (dicore) with a nose that was 
retrousse, not to say snub— which might be meant 
for playfulness, but was sufficiently doubtful to 
keep me at a distance from the rails. 

And again, there was that fatal placard, the death j 
warrant of so many fat conquerors, — “ Purchased 1 
by SiTBTT & Hopple,”— to remind Devon and 
Hereford, Scotch and Welsh, that although the 
examiners (the judges, I should say, the Barons of 
Beef, I might say) had awarded them honours, and 
they were first-class creatures: and medallists, and 
were having their portraits taken in oil, and would 
figure in illustrated papers, and had soft hands to 
stroke and caress them, they were doomed to he 
displayed “in all the luxury of ” beef on marble 
counters, and at “purveyors’” doors not later 
than the 23rd of this cruel December. One case 
appeared particularly hard ; an unsuspecting heifer 
had a gay placard tied to her horns with white i 
satin bows announcing the name and address j 
•of her own butcher. X could not but reflect that 
in the dead of the night, when the excitement of 
the day is over, and the cattle are left alone 
with their herdsmen in that silent hall, these 
cannot be pleasant thoughts for the descendants 
of “ Black Prince ” and “ Koyal Butterfly/’ even 
though they have the pride of knowing that as barons 
they will appear at the highest table in the land. 

The pigs were noisy and popular, so much so 
that though not usually considered animals of 
haughty demeanour, they were difficult to ap- 
proach. The glimpses^ I could get between broad 
shoulders of the leadmg stars showed me that 
many of them were lying higgledy-piggledy, too 
far gone in fat for the expression of any emotion, 
and awaiting death as a happy release. I also felt 
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convinced that in some instances— one black and sleek family in par- 
ticular— the tails had been carefully curled for the occasion. 

The Eland also was too much sought after to allow me a comfortable 
inspection. There was a difference of opinion as to what he was. I 
beheve a cross between a camel and a buffalo was the favourite theory ; 
and an equal uncertainty existed as to his native clime, some loudly 
protesting— but then they were Scotch — that he must be a HeehxAQx, 
There were no calves ; and lambs, I understood, were not in season. 

You wiQ expect minute descriptions of the machinery. You will be 
disappointed, for if I was Ignoramus amongst the cattle, I was Igno- 
ramissimus in the throng of implements, being one to whom the con- 
struction of the ordinary squirt is an unrevealed secret, and the rela- 
tionship between lock and key a hopeless puzzle. But there was 
everything that a gentleman engaged in agricultural pursuits (modern 
English for farmer) could desire to get credit for, from a steam-engme 
to a sausage-machine, from pianos to pickles, from Kohl J^bi, which 
must be a Hebrew root, to tenpenny Sauterne — not m operation of agri- 
culture but what was provided for and rendered easier, except, perhaps, 
corn-cutting. There was a “ Tillage Phaeton,” a mythological novelty 5 
there was a cheap and expeditious chaff-cutter — longed to ask whether 
it could cut jokes also ; there was a dove-taiiing macbiiE^ something 
in the conjuring line, no doubt ; there was the “ Eeoscevephorcm,” 
which might be a wild beast or an American drink; there were 
“ Whalebone and Gutta Percha Jockeys,” for anatomists^ and anthro- 
pologists to study ; there were ** Straw Elevators,” which Bateatlly 
connected themselves, in my mind, with the exhiliratmg impkmeiEts 
used in Sher^ Cobler ; indeed, everything that has been produced 
by the ingenuity of Clatton and SHtrTTjLEWoaiH, and Eowxee, and 
Gakrett, and Hokistsby, and HowAEB,and Nicholson, and Eansok, 
and dear old Mary Weblake, and a hundred more was on view. ^ i 

Have I anything to say about the visitors ? ^ The farmers disap - 1 
ointed me, they seemed to have shrunk and dwindled and lost girth, | 
ut it was late when the duties of an ardnioua puhKe appointme^ 
allowed me to arrive, and the bulk of them had, perhaps, gone. The 
days of my childhood caiiiie back to my recollection when I looked 
once more on the old familiar smack-frock, hut, alas ! not of the rich 

blue we used to see at N >May Pair; and— but hark I hush! 

can it be ? It is— the Waits, the Belgrasom Waltz— im pen drops from 
my hand, I can write no more, except to add, that as I passed out from | 
the Show I felt that, after all the pams I had taken with the cattle, I j 
was still without the knowledge which would enable me to advise the | 
meritorious lady I have before referred to in her selection of the aitch- 
bone, the chine, and the chump end— in a word, that I was as much as 
ever an Ignoramus. 


hiaby op a dairyman. 

Been reading a ignorant Article in a public journal saying that our 
4 penny Milk aint worth more than 3 farthings a qt. no allowance 
made for talent loss of time and labour in improving upon natur. 
Then people nowadays are so finicking— they look in the nulk-jug for 
perfect purity ! why, what is perfect purity ? It ’s a wision. where will 
you find it ? In the House of Parleymeut ? Why their skim is worser 
than ours by a long chalk. We don’t witiate a constituency by giving 
them horrid lucre, we only employ natur’s uniwersal solvent water, 
and what else ought .a liberal and discerning Public to e:^ect hut water 

in this whale of tears ? half of all the Infants in this Country perish 

before their 5 year old say the Statistics, and we’re to he held respon- 
sible because Town milk don’t nourish as it ought to ! Prepostrous ! 
as if a Dairymau was a Nero whereas (when his profits is not affected) 
his feelings tallies with the sentiments of a Howard, and he overflows 

with the milk of human kindness. Look at the Rivers, how cruelly 

they ’re abused— Rivers from which we draw our necessary supplies— 
how can a pertikler Public have its milk a sweet sky-blue when the 
lovely streams which meanders through the flowery meads, is con- 
taminated by Dyers and Scourers ?— We always had to bear a deal of 
opprobrum, and goodness knows we often groan beneath the yoke. 
Happily no law can touch us, for Water ain’t like a artificial pison, 
and falls of necessity within the Pale. 


A Trifle from Ramsgate. 

Why is Mb. Welby Pugin likely to give up the profession of an 
Architect ? 

Because he ’s lately made a Barry stir. 


BOB THE USE OE SCHOOLS. 

Why was the Shepherd Paris well chosen as a Judge ? 
Because he used to sit cm a bench and listen to the Baa. 


A REALLY NOBLE LORD. 

The Cabmen say that during their late difficulties Lord Elcho 
behaved.'— bat this is no new thing for hiffi to do— very ’ansom. 


EVENINGS FROM HOME- 

I ’vE been to the theatres, I ’ve seen Drury Lane, 

And I do not mind saying I’d see it again. 

Erom my seat in a loge, 

I would hear Phelps’s Boge^ 

And see him beheaded without any pain. 

I ’ve been to the Queen’s, 

And supped, after, at Green’s, 

Which i needn’t say means. 

The Great Evans’s Hall. 

I ’ve seen Me. Belmore 
(What acting could tell more !) 

In a farce which they Up for the Cattle Show call. 

Writ by a young gemmua 
Whose surname is Lemon— 

’Tis original, not from the Vaudevilles of Gaul. 

I ’ve seen one more farce 
That made minutes pass 
As pleasantly as one could wish them to go, 

’Tis Mighty Improbable, 

Though from my nob able 
To give the plot. 

Yet, I will not ; 

’Tis at the Royalty, if you would know. 

There Miss Bromley, 

Looks so comely : 

And Miss Addison, 

Oh, so glad is ’un. 

To see her bright face. 

Worth ten times my place 
In the stalls whence I see six or eight other girls 
In picturesqaes costumes, and chignons and curls. 

Where next ? 

I’m perplexed, 

I must not become triste ; 

On this week. 

When I speak. 

Palls the mark of the beast ; 

Not speaking profanely, 

In other words plainly, 

’Tis the time, 

When the prime 
Sheep and oxen are shown 
At Sxmffel. Away to the fat and the bone ! 

I see the fat beef, : 

I think what relief 3 

These beasts would afford to a Parnham Work’us ; • 5 

And then my thoughts shift, J 

Then presently drift, 

Down to Holborn among the train’d beasts in the Circus. 

Bare-backed steeds. 

Galloping round ; 

Muscular deeds 
In air, on ground. 

Acrobats, 

Without any hats, 

Come from that stage with its ‘'pair of flats.” 

Over they vault, 

’ A somersault, 

Always safe and never a fault. 

Marvellous folks. 

Clowns with jokes. 

And obstinate mokes ; 

A couple of poodles, 

Par less of noodles. 

Than many I see in the window of Boodle’s. 

And children all around were there, 

Curly-haired, straight-haired, dark and fair, 

Clapping their little hands with glee. 

And thinking it aU such an excellent spree. 

They shouted with laughter left and right, 

There never was a pleasanter sight. 

The House was full, and at once I saw. 

That these beasts of burden— these Horses “ draw,^^ 
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A NOVEL FACT, 

Old-fashimed Purty {with old-fasJvioncd prejudim), ‘‘Ah! very OiiBYER, I dark say. But I see it’s Written by A Lady, and 
/ WANT A Book that my Pau&hters mat read. Give me Something else !’^ 

THE ANTI.PENIAN IRISHMAN. 

{Song hp Paddy O’Kational.) 

For the bountiful sthrames 

Of benevolent missions, 

And all manner of schames 

To improve our conditions. 

Here 's a Lealtli to all thiaitors 

In the camp of high thrayson. 

That bethrays dhirty craters j 

For stern Justice to saize on i 

I dhetest all the lot 

Of Sedition's foul movers ; 

But, when Fenians plot, 

May they ne'er want approvers ! 

1 

In the dthread ranks of war. 

Where artillery rattles, 

There's our souldiers afar, 

Fightin' Great Britain's battles ; 

■ And their lives for a prize 

In the service they wagers : 

They may some of them rise 

To be Captains and Majors. 

Och, bad luck to the crew 

Of base alien inthruders ! 

To seduce me and you 

Let him thry— vaih deluders ! 

We're the boys that will fight 

For these Islands' connection, 

Put rebellion to flight, 

And rebuke disaffection. 

Botheration befall 

The contemptible notion 

Of a separate, small 

Speck of dhirfc on the ocean 
'Tis an empire we'll keep 

To Britannia with tether ; 

Wolves, get out of the sheep ! 

• Or be hanged altogether. 

What, ould Ireland, agrah. 

From ould England we sever P 

Singing Erin-go-bragh 

One and all reply “ Never 1 ” 

'Twere a blunder and crime. 

Of our wrongs most is righted ; 

They will all be in time : 

We '11 continue united. 

1 

It is thaiiks that we owe ' 

To the good English nation 

For the schools where ye know 

Xou could get education ; 

Katutal History Gossip. 

Mrs. Malapeoe says she wants to see the Sanguine— she Is sup- 
posed to mean the Penguin. 

The A^^nteaters continue to cause uneasiness in female circles.^ A 
great number of nephews and nieces report that their alarmed relatives 
have left London, but not their present address. Many a nephew 
and niece this Christmas will have no aunt to dote on them. 

MO THOROUGHFARE — ^in Fleet Street at four a.m. last Friday! 

» That toeing the hour appoltoted for the publishing of Punc/ti Almanack. Fleet 
Street was impassable, owing to the crowd of early biiyezs there assembled. 
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A FAT PAUPER SHOW. 

UKCH is glad to state 
that, as a sequel to 
the Cattle Show, ar- 
rangements are ^ in 
progress for holding 
a Eat Pauper Show. 
The project has been 
set on foot by cer- 
tain Poor Law Guar- 
dians, 'who are anx- 
ious to show that 
there areworkhouses 
in England, where 

E oor people are well 
oused. well treated, 
and well fed, and, in 
short, regarded leas 


evidently cut these 
thin-skinned Guar- 
dians to the quick, 
and they desire to 
furnish proofs that 
the brutalities at 
Earnham are excep- 
tions to the rule of 
Christian kindliness 
and' care, for which most English poor-houses have now a world-wide 
fame. 

The Show will be held at the Agricultural Hall, as being the largest 
building which just now is available. Big as it is, the Hall is scarce 
sufficiently capacious, so many corpulent paupers are expected to 
compete. Indeed, an application was first tendered for the hiring of 
the Crystal Palace, as affording larger area for the pinguitude to be 
displayed. But on second thoughts it was considered that the labour 
of ascending the many flights of stairs by which the Palace is ap- 
proached, would consideraBly diminish the weight of the fat paupers, 
and perchance disable some of them from entermg the Show. 

Erom the interest which the Earnham disclosures have excited, the 
Show is pretty sure to be attractive to the public, and the charge made 
for admission will probably suffice to pay all the expense. The 
Guardians, however, wish to show the world that Guardians have not 
Edways stony hearts, and at times are even generous in their treatment 
of the poor. With this view they have handsomely subscribed the 
sum of twopence each, to be liberally distributed in prizes f o the 
paupers, the large sum of one shilling being the first prize. This the 
pauper who weighs most will be allowed to pocket, and expend upon 
whatever luxuries he likes, A second prize of sixpence, and a third of 
twopence-halfpenny, will likewise be awarded, according as the scale 
of plumpness may decide. Extra prizes also will be given for good 
breeding, good temper, and good looks, or for any special merit which 
the judges may detect. 

The Guardians, moreover, have subscribed the farther sum of five 
guineas apiece, for the purpose of providing some gold and silver 
medals to he given to themselves. At the Cattle Show a gold medal is 
awarded to the breeder of the best prize beast, and it is thought that 
some such precedent should be followed at the Pauper Show, and a 
gold medal be given to each one of the members of whatever Board 
of Guardians may show the plumpest pauper, and thus win the first 
prize. This “ Gold Medal to the Eeedet” will be doubtless as much 
sought as the “ Gold Medal to the Breeder” is at the Smithfield Show. 

In order that the public may gain some really useful information 
firom the Show, it is intended that the catalogue shall be thoroughly 
complete, and shall contain the fullest details as to diet, age, and 
treatment of every pauper shown. A couple of brief extracts will 
suffice to show the style 


as paupers than as 
pigs. The probings 
of the lancet have 



stubbly, unclean mattress which sick paupers have to sleep upon, and 
some specimens of the wheelbarrows, used as invalid bath-chairs. 
Samples of thin gruel, broth, and other workhouse rations, will like- 
wise be displayed ; and, as a special curiosity, there will be shown, 
under a glass-case, a pint of workhouse wine ! There will also be a 
model of the famous Earnham “ rabbit-hutch,” which a Guardian there 
declared to be " quite good enough for tramps.” li short, no pains 
be spared to render the Eat Pauper Show a most attractive exhi- 
bitiou : and, in the hope that it may tend to the improvement of our 
paupers, as greatly as the Cattle Show has done to the improvement of 
our beasts, Mr, ’Punch will be delighted to record its marked success. 


A SATISEACTOEY ERAME OF MIND. 

The following remark occurs in a newspaper about a criminal left 
for execution 

“ It is satisfactory to state, on unquestionable authority, that the conduct of the 
unhappy man has undergone a totad change since his condemnation on Friday. 
Apparently he now begins to realise the awml condition in wMch he is placed, and 
his callous demeanour is changed into one of deep dejection.” 

In what respect is a change on the part of a condemned prisoner 
firom a callous deme^our into one of deep dejection satisfactory ? To 
the sense of retributive justice, or to the feeling which cares for the 
protection of Society ? Is it a satisfactory proof that the malefactor is 
suffering what he deserves to suffer, or a fact satisfactory because when 
published it makes the more of him as a caution to his kind ? For that 
purpose it ought to be made generally known, so that the dangerous 
classes may he instructed that, in view of a doom which they had better 
not incur themselves, the callousness of a convict has been changed 
into "deep ckjection. Then that change will, with some reason, be con- 
sidered satisfactory ; otherwise people of benevolent dispositions would 
perhaps be better satisfied with the information that a man about to 
undergo capital punishment was in good spirits. Perhaps, however, 
we are to understand that, under sentence of death, dejection is a state 
of feeling which the clerical mind in particular regards with satis- 
faction. 


A BLESSING EOH BANEIEHS* CLERKS. 

"I KNOW a bank whereon the wild thyme blows.” That ’s what my 
friend Oberon said, Afr. Punch That was the remark he made about 
thyme, once upon a time— do you see ? Do you owe me one ? Well, 
but I ’ve more to say, Sir, about bauks and time, not thyme this time 
— do yon observe again ? Sir, there is a species of time whereof I may 
say that it is but little grown in most banks that I know of, especially 
London banks ; there is. Sir, a plentiful lack of leisure time, not only 
in the bank to those who are at work therein, but likewise out of the 
bank, at their own homes, or lodgings which serve them in the stead 
of homes. 

" Four Thousand Bankers’ Clerks” appeared the other day in the 
Tim^ City Article at the foot of a letter asking fora few more holidays 
than the scarcely any they ever get, and also praying that banks may 
be opened a little less early after dawn. Truly, Sir, I am such a tender 
creature, that methinks I could weep an tb's prayer be refused. 

I have had a dream, Mr, Punch not past the wit of man to say what 
dream it was this time. I dreamt that the body of London ^Bankers 
did meet together and pass resolutions, granting to their clerks 
certain holidays in the course of the year, and ordering that banks 
from henceforth shall be opened at ten instead of nine in the morning. 
Marry, Sir, I trust fulfilment awaits this last dream of 

Nicholas Bottom:. 


Not Generally Known. 

The King of Abyssinia is an Irishman and a Fenian ; his assumed 
name is Theodoeus, his real The O’Doehs. The quantity being 
wrongly taken (so to speak “ a reduction being made on taking any 
quantity ”) we shall soon find his name made to stink in English nos- 
trils as The Odorous. 


SOTJTHSHIRB BRBEP. 

“ No. 165. Pauper Giles Sckogoins, exhibited by the Guardians of Skinflint 
TJnton. Age 67 years. Widower. Father of eight children. Fed on skiUygolee, 
stale bread, potatoes, hard boiled beef (has no teeth), Dutch cheese, harder still, 
and when ill, weak beer and broth. Weighs 8 st,, 131b,, when on the doctor’s list, 
and 8 St. 7 lb. or thereabouts when not. 

** No. 167. Pauper Sarah Stubbs, exhibited by the Guardians of Stonyheart 
Union. Aged 70 years. Married: husband separated from her, residing in male 
ward. Mother of ten children. Fed on thin pea soup, rice, gruel, shin of beef, (on 
Sundays), swipes (when on the sick list), greens, and specked potatoes. Weighs 
I st. 6.1b. in her heavy workhouse clogs,” 

In place of the implemeuts, roots, and seeds which are exhibited at 
the Cattle Show, there will be shown some workhouse furniture and 
fittings, including lavatory utensils such as those in use at Earnham, 
and, by way of curiosity, some specimens of workhouse towels which 
have been in use a week. There will he also shown a sample of the 


name! name! 

What people possess only one letter of the alphabet ? 
The Singalese {Sinpk e’s). 


LAW FOR LADIES, 

Wht ought every Lady nowadays to learn the Legal doctrine 
concerning Wrong to the Person ? ” 

. Am, They ought to learn it because its Tort (Ask any barrister !) 


■^HY BTIRN GAS ? — when you can purchase Punch s AVmancudc, The 
“ T sparkle of its pages will light the darkest room. N.B. Moreover, it ia certainly 
I the only perfect substitute for marmalade at breakfast. 
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THE POETRY OF MURDER, 

On Banners carried at the head 
of a column in a Fenian Funeral 
Procession at New York were 
printed these lines : — 

** Wbefher on the scaffold high, 

Or in the battle van, 

The fittest place for man to die 
Is when he dies for man.” 

The foregoing poetry is very 
fine, but the subjoined doggerel 
would have been more appro- I 
priate : — I 

If ever on the scafl^old high 
Men die for slaying man. 

They should, who slew, no matter 
why. 

Policeman guarding van. 




After tRe Fire. 

“ Why are Policemen stationed 
at all the doors of Her Majesty’s ? ” 
asked Somebody. 

And Somebody replied, " To 

? revent the fire breaking out again, 
suppose.” 

The Power of Sound.’^ 

We know several fellows who 
declare that they feel themselves to 
be better men since they heard 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symir 
phony at the Crystal Palace, 


As Bieds* Feathers and Train Dresses are all the go, Miss Swellinoton adopts one 

OF Nature’s own Designs. 


Selwtn’s Appointment to the 
Biack Country.— a Mission to 
the Niger, 


COOKERY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

The French Minister of Public Instruction, M. Duruy, has made 
arrangements for instituting in every principal town in France cheap 
lectures, to be delivered by competent professors of an evening two or 
three times a week, on histo^, geography, astronomy, natural scienee, 
and chemutry, to youn^ ladies of the nuddle classes. Of this scheme 
for enlarging the education of women, the Fost observes : — 

**The plan has of course encountered a most determined resistance from the 
Church and the Ultramontane party ; and Moksetonbur .Dupanloup, Bishop of 
OrleaJBS, is understood to have express^ his disapproval in ho measured terms.” 

There is a proverb according to which Heaven may send us good 
meat, but cooks may be sent from another quarter. This appears to 
he the opinion of the irrepressible M. Dupanloup. The Bishop of 
Orleans can surely not think that history, geography, natural science, 
and chemistry axe other than good intellectual meat for young ladies. 
But he doesn’t consider those articles of mental diet digestible au 
mturel. He thinks that they would not be wholesome so served up, 
as they would he by lay professors ; and that, to be rendered fit fo<m 
for the mind, they ought to be subjected to ecclesiastical cookery. 
What a wonderful likeness there is, with a difference, between Bishop 
Dupanloup and Archdeacon Denison ! How pleasant it would be 
to we them brought together ! They would, doubtless, first rush into 
each other’s arms, and, having embraced, then set foot to foot, and 
pitch into each other. Their combat would afford rare sport if they 
had to fight it out, as they might, with laths, weighted, each of them, 
by a connecting thong, with a blown bladder. 


THE VOICE OF THE BLACKGUARD 
{Addresdng Mr. FmcK), 

’Tis the voice of the Blackguard ; I hear him complain, 

“ You are alivays one-sided ; for Order’s stern reign. 

A little mob-law, and a little mob-riot 

You can never put up with in patience and quiet. 

** You take Government’s part if we ever rebel. 

Dead against us, because we’re ruled what you call well. 

And you make no allowance for that discontent 

Which some natures, however they ’re governed, must vent. 

You can pity the wealthy man, only half choked 
For the sake of his watch, which a poor one provoked ; 
Never feel for the humble garotter, who stripped 
The rich of his riches with violence— whipped. 

** Yah, coward, so anxious for guarding base life 
From a brother’s revolver, or bludgeon, or knife ! 

Cruel jester, in picture, in prose, and in rhyme, 

Holding up to derision the martyrs of crime ! ” 


The Weather and the Parks. 

A Medical Man and a Barrister met in “ the Parks ” during the 
weather/’ Says the Barrister, “ I can’t keep myself warm o’ nights^ 
and yet I ’m always well wrapped up when I go to bed.” 

** Just my case,” returned the Doctor. ” I suffer from being rapped 
up several fimes during the night.” 


** A Lady’s Outfit.”— A bout August. 

"^0 CHARGE FOB STAMPING — with delight, when you roar at 
Pwi&ih*9 AISfttancMk. Price only Threepence, or Foorpence, being stamped. 


New Parisian Pieces, 

Robinson Crusoe, as a Comic Opera, by M. Offenbach. 

Qulliver^s Travels also at another theatre. 

The Drury Lane Pantomimes of the last twenty years will probably 
furnish the French Librettists with subjects for some time to come. 
In many of their Spectacles in Paris, they have used our Transformation 
Scenes, sent direct “ this side uppermost,” which have been greatly 
admired by Travelling Cockneys who returning say, ** Ah, you don’t 
see this sort of thing in England.” This may be the right sort of thing 
to say, hut it isn’t the fact. 

A $ign of the Times. 

It is stated that there has been of late years a very considerable 
increase in the number of fires throughout the country, and that five- 
sixths of such fires occur upon insured property. If this is the case, 
there is reason to infer that prudence^ in perhaps five cases out of six, 
is a solitary virtue. 
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A FEW FRIENDS. 

CEROM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 


TABLEAUX YIII and IX.— SOPHIA THERESA, THE LOITG-BNGAGED. 

TABLEAU X.— MT OONPIDENTIAL FRIEND. 

Being delayed in Town \vide picture, just past, of my Late Briend] 
it will be as well to call upon the Ohbrttons. To Miss Teresa 
Chertton I have been for a long time engaged. 

I should not allude to this delicate subject but that her picture is 

still in my book ; and now, in the words of the song, but no ; 

let events explain themselves, and, by the way, I don’t recollect the 
precise words of the song. 

^^Terha Mm ! ” as I used to call her passionately many years ago, 
[which my Funny IFriend would translate, and did, as “ vmre Teresa ; ” 
for which liberty I could have knocked him down, only 1 couldn’t,] 
when as a sunbeam she first crossed my path. 

“Lovely! Brighter than morning I softer.than m 9 onbeams ! sweeter 
than the honeysuckle ! my heart is thine, my heart is thine ! ” 

By the way. The above, commencing at TbrIisa, is extracted from a 
diary which five or six years ago I used to keep. I wrote this passage 
at night, in July, by an open window, and cried over it. Even now 
I think there is some poetry in it. 

I also find in the same MS. 

“ The soft winds mtrrmur through the trees 

I recollect as well as possible that it was after this line I said to 
myself, “I must either shut the window or put on my dressing- 
gown,” I put on my dressing-gown, and gazed out upon the lawn. 
The MS. continues : — 

“ Nature is hushed : the world ’s asleep 

I think the latter idea was suggested by my Great Aunt, who then 
had her room next to mine, and snored. MS. as before 

*'I sigh her name, I tell the breeze, 

I clutch my handa^ I start and weep.” 

Distinctly do I remember sneezing at this moment, and thinking to 
myself, aloud, “ If I don’t shut the confounded window I shall have a 
jolly cold to-morrow.’* 

And what is more I did, have a cold, a severe one— not at all a 

jolly ” one (a stupid word much used by my Funny Friend) ; and I 
couldn’t move out, so I didn’t go to a certain pic-nic. My absence 
created a temporary coolness between Teresa and myself^ and the 
reaction forced me to a sudden declaration at our next meetmg. 

I have two pictures of Teresa Chertton, One, a country 
photoMapher, taken six years ago, now much faded. I have lately 
visited the site of that photographic artist’s studio, he has faded away 
entirely. Mine also was taken at the same time by the same person. 
It is fast disappearing from the card ; but, dear me, as I look at it now 
I 'can understand how it was Sophia Theresa returned my passion. 

I showed it to Grigg, and asked him who it was, because I should 
have been pleased if he couldn’t believe it was a picture of me. He 
replied, " Don’t know ; it looks like an acrobat in private life.” 

I said, “ No ; that’s a picture of me, six years ago.” 

“ Is it, indeed ? ” he exclaimed. “ What an utter, helpless idiot 
you must have looked.” 

There ’s only one way to treat Grigg— that is, to laugh ? So, when 
he said this, I laughed. ' 

People say of my Funny Friend, “ Oh, you mustn’t mind what Grigg 
says ! ” and so he is encouraged. But if some one did mind, and would 
kick him for being rude, I am sure it would do him good. I’d give 
sixpence to any one who ’d kick Grigg. If this was Venice, I’d hire 
a Bravo (not an expensive one) to kick Grigg. This by the way. 

Seated with my Confidential Friend (Tableau X). I tell him every- 
thing. My Confidential Friend tells me everything, and we exchange 
confidential information. I do not know that I am a bit the better for 
hearing Me secret history, or he for being made acquainted with mine *, 
but it’s pleasant, and, in a general way, soothing. The only fault I 
find with my Confidential Friend is, that he does not sufficiently sym- 
pathise with my experiences, but is always illustrating any peculiar 
occurrence in my past life by some equally peculiar and similar event 
in his own. If it wasn’t for this, I should heartily sympathise with 
: him;, but Us experience, so to speak, vulgarises mine. 

„ T show him pictures IX. and X. Sophia Theresa. “ Ah,” I say, 
‘mysteriously, I’ll tell you about her one of these days.” He makes 
no observation, so I add, “ Quite a romance ! ” to interest him. 

’Ah,” says he, “I could tell you of two or three romances in my 
life.” 

”1 dare say,” I return. 1 make this reply, because, in the first 
PW* I don’t want to hear them until I’ve told mine ; and, secondly. 
It seems ^ if he rather snubbed my romance, as if I wasn’t at all the 
. mhow^tube mixed up with anything romantic. “ I won’t mention the 
name, I say to him, beginning my story so as to get the start of Mm, 

this is Strictly between ourselves.” 
i Un, of course,” he replies. 
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“Besides,” I continue, I think you know some of the people 
mixed np with it.” Not that he does, but it is artistically thrown out 
to excite Ms curiosity. I commence — '^1 was in Somersetshire six 
years ago 

“ Somersetshire ! ” he exclaims. “ What part ? ” 

“ Not far from Salisbury,” I answer. “ Well,— one day as I was 
driving past a neat little house, I saw the figure of a lady stooping to 
pluck a rose.” 

“ Ah ! ” says he, smiling thoughtfully, and nodding, “ Go on. I ’ll 
tell you something presently. Go on.” 

This interruption upsets me at the beginning, under the impression 
that the “ something presently ” contains all the leading features of 
my story, and also having a presentiment that if it does not in fact it 
yM in narrative, I excuse mine as nothing particular (which is weak 
after heralding it as a romance), and I farther profess to cut a long 
story short. 

“Well,’’ says he, immediately I’ve finished, “now I’ll tell you a 
curious thing. But you mustn’t breathe a word of it. If you did, 
upon my word, I should he* very much annoyed. I shouldn’t mention 
it even to you, only I know I can trust you^^ 

I am flattered. He cm trust me. And I know another fellow 
whom I can trust, too. I generally tell him my Confidential Friend’s 
stories, and he invariably says he ’s heard ’em all before ; from which I 

f ather how very confidentisil is my Confidential Friend. However, I 
on’t call telling him a breach of confidence, because I hnm he wouldn’t 
breathe anything I tell him to a living soul. 

My Confidential Friend then tells me Ms romance of real life, which, 
strange enough, sounds very like mine, only considerably developed 
and MgMy coloured. 

1 have known my Confidential Friend come four miles post haste, at 
an early hour in the morning, [for the sake of intrustmg me with a 
confidence. Not that I could assist Mm in any way, not that either of 
us gained aught by Ms communication ; he had merely told me in 
order that I oughtn’t to tell. And after this I’ve found that several 
other people were keeping the secret upon the same conditions. So ' 
we all kept it among ourselves, and we talk over my Confidential ! 
Friend’s secrets whenever we meet : and on the whole I don’t suppose 
there is in all England anybody whose private business is more public, 
or whose secrets are more universally known than are those of my 
Confidential Friend. 

I have since discovered that, if I want anytMng published abroad, 
the shortest and safest course is to tell it to my Confidential Friend as 
a profound secret. 

But to return to Theresa. And as I have time (for my Late Friend 
has dropped me a line suggesting, after all, that we start for Zurich the 
day after to-morrow) we will look at her first picture taken, as I ’ve 
said before, some six years ago. 

On the whole I am not sorry that Thunniweel hasn’t been punc- 
tual, as it has given mean opportunity of attempting some valuable 
alterations in my travelling apparatus invented by my Portable Friend 
[next portrait]. 

I dine with him tMs evening. 

In the meantime, Sophia Theresa. 


KING MOB. 

King Mob was a rough low fellow ; 

He did in a League combine, 

And defiance and menace bellow, 

Reeking nought of the hempen line. 

A straw, a straw, a straw for the hempen line ! 

There came to Mm others than Potter 
And Beales who but sought to shine ; 

Many a pickpurse and brute garotter. 

Undismayed by the hempen line. 

A straw, &c. 

Mad Fenians red hot who were burning 
To avenge Ireland’s fancied woes, 

From America’s shores returning. 

Cried “ Death to our Saxon foes 1 ” 

A straw, &c. 

A noose for the rough low fellow 
Britannia was forced to twine, 

On Ms knees then she made him bellow. 

Oh, the law and the hempen line ! 

The law, the law, the law, and the hempen line 1 



Two Synonymous Trades.— A Hairdresser ; a Locksmith. 
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SMILES AND THIEES. 

M. Thiebs made u remarkable speech in the Trench Legislative 
Body on behalf of thetemporid Papacy, and against Italy. The eulogist 
of the Monster Highwayman spoke as follows :— 

** 3>t taa look at the position of Prance before the world. Prom Mexico ’ (various 
wowwwnfa)— from Mexico we withdrew onr troops to preserve peace with the 
United States; last year we allowed to be consummated in Germany an immense 
revolution against us ; and to-day we should abandon the Pontifical’States to Italy J 
What 1 Prauee, so powerful, so proud, abandon thus positions which her honour 
oommands her to retain ? (iVo, no J) ” 

So then, Trance, . according to M. Thieks, disobeyed the command 
of honour, when she left Maximhiaet to be shot because she dared not 
fight the strong United States. She disobeyed the command of honour 
when she declined war with strong Prussia. She obeyed the command 
of honour when she occupied the Pontifical States hi defiance of weak 
Italy, and when her .Chassepot rifies did wonders on Garibaldian volun- 
teers. She has retrieved the honour that she lost in cowering to the 
strong by menacing and subduing the weak. M. Thiees entertains 
pecuhar notions of honour. They are hardly so , high as Fakfaff*s, 
though. 

M. Thiebs declares that the proper policy of Trance would have 
been to prevent the formation of an united Germany and united Italy. 
He holds that Trance should have hindered the creation on her frontiers 
of a nationality of twenty-five millions. Why not an united Italy and 
an united Germany as well as an united Trance f What has Trance to 
fear from either or both ? Simply disobedience to Trench dictation. 
Therefore, concludes the moral M. Thiebs, Trance would have done 
well to deprive her neighbours of their natural liberty to unite as 
Trenchmen have united.' The same morality as that of M. Thiebs 
would make an individual deprive his neighbour of his goods against 
his will. It is fortunate for M. Thiebs that he has liyed in easy 
circun^stances. , 

Moreover, in- the estimation of M. Thieks, Rome belongs to the 
Pope and the Hopaan Catholics at large throughout the world. He 
thus makes out that every Roman Catholic is not only spiritually but 
civilly a Rom^ subject. Ko one can be a subject of two sovereigns. 


or a subj’ect of a sovereign and also a citizen of a republic at the same 
time. All Roman Catholics, therefore, everywhere but in the Roman 
States, are aliens. Perhaps M. Thiebs does not see this consequence. 
His logic is as peculiar as his notions of honour, and his ideas of right '* 
and wrong. 

If, as M. Thiebs says, Rome belongs to the Roman Catholics, they 
should all go there, live under the Pope’s government, which they love 
so much, and put his unwilling subjects in a small minority. There ' 
would not be room for them ? That objection mi^t surely be disposed ' 
of by a miracle, which would convert mankind. But M. Thiebs appa- 
rently does not believe in miracles. • He believes in Napoleoh the ■ 
Tikst, and he thinks that his own view of the Papacy would now be ] 
taken by Yoltaibe. The Pope and the Papists are happy in their ; 
patron, Thiebs. 1 

The Registration. Conference. ] 

The memorable cry of " Register, "Register, Register ! ” has been 
borrowed by the Trench Government. It will be addressed to all the : 
Powers who may think it worth while to attend the Conference, to be ; 
held, after all, notwithstanding Louis Napoleon’s foregone conclusion, i 
That conclusion is what they will be invited to Register, Register, ^ 
Register!” 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Anti- Ritualists object to the existence of the officer in Her , 
Majesty’s Household known as Groom of the Stole, Also naturally to 
the Censer (of Plays). : 

]VrOT TOR JOSEPH— only,’ but for Albert, Charles, Augustus, 

Tv Lotus, Alexandbe, Hbbbkrt, Hbwbt, Horace, George, Matthew, 

Eberezbr, Paul, Jack, Jik, Fred, Ned, Tim, Bob, Bill, Ben, Sam and Tom, as | 
wen as for Victoria, Alberta, Alexandra, Mart, Carolihb, Amelia, B^a, . 
Margaret, Jemima, Hannah, Bmilt, Augusta, Ann, Maud, Blanche, Bess, Bet, 
Kate, Sai., Peg, Liz, Loo, Poll and Moll. Persons christened with these Chnsito I 
names, or with any others, should pnrchslse Punch’s Almanack, as being the ‘ hert j 
substitute for Silver,** w for copper ; or, if they prefer to buy a soveragn's-worth, i 
for gold. I 
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BRITISH YOUTH. 

Considerate NepMw, “ Kow, Attnt, if you febsl at all ITertous, YOtr know, I ’ll change Horses with you uirecxly, 


A PRECEDENT BY A POLICE MAGISTRATE. ' 

On tlie bench of the Thames Police Court, the other dav, a very 
extraordinary judgment was pronounced by Mr. Benson. The charge 
which it related to rested on the evidence of a child ten years old. 
This is enough to say about that matter. The judgment speaks for 
itself:— 

** 3fxc. Benson said he Lad fully considered this case, which was one of grOat 
Importance to the public and the prisoner. The girl had given her evidence in a 
voiy clear and straightforward manner, and with an appearance of great truth. At 
the same time he oould not help noticing that she was entirely uncorroborated, and 
that another girl who was with her had not come forward," 

The case had been twice remanded to enable that other girl to he 
produced. His Worship proceeded, referring, of course, to the evidence 
of the sole witness 

Against her evidence he must balance the testimony of a reverend gentleman, 
the incumbent of a large parish, who had known the prisoner five years, and spoke 
of him as a well-conducted, respectable, and moral man. He thought in a case of 
this description character was extremely valuable, and such a character as the 
prisoner had received left the evidence of the little girl in doubt. He hoped he was 
not doing wrong in the step he was about to adopt. He thought the prisoner was 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt he had in his mind, and he should discharge 
him." 

Now really this is an extraordinary judgment, a very extraordinaiy 
judgment, a very extraordinary judgment, indeed. That is to say it is 
a judgment very remarkably dijfferent from the judgment ordinarily 
delivered by a Police Magistrate in the class of case which it con- 
cerned. The ordinary judgment of such a Magistrate in such a case is 
based on a rule which, superseding a certain prior rule, declares that 
m the mouth of one witness only shall every w'ord he established. 
Mr. Benson was evidently quite aware that he was venturing on a ! 
course which some people might censure as unprecedented. He 
hoped he was not doin^ wrong in the step he was about to adoi^t.” 
The really worthy IVIagistrate may make up his mind on that point. 

V 5?* wrong in refusing to convict on evidence which, 

whether true or false, was insufficient. He was doing right, m so 
domg he certainly did what was, as aforesaid, a very extr^rdinaxj 
tiing, but will be, let us hope, in good time an ordinary thing, as it. 


will whenever Magistrates in general get accustomed, invariably to 
weigh evidence by the standard of reason and justice. Mr. Benson 
has shown them how to use the scales. 


SOME REALLY COMIC SINGING. 

London has long wanted a comic English opera-house ; and, thanks 
to Mr. German Reed, the want is now supplied. St. George’s Opera- 
House, in Regent Street, was opened on the 18th, and we hope it will 
be long before it will be shut. Having^ lately lost one opera-house, we 
are glad to get another, though we still have a strong hope that the 
one lost will be rebuilt. Every Englishman who likes an hour or two 
of cheerful music is pretty certain, when in Paris, to pay a visit to the 
pleasant Op6ra Comique. When in London, he may now go to the 
Comic English Opera, and hear Ofi'enbach and Sullivan to his 
heart’s content. We wish all so-called "comic” singers would go and 
learn a lesson from these composers’ comic songs. It is really quite j 
a novelty to hear some comic singing done hy English singers, without 
feeling a strong wish that one had been born deaf. " Toi de rol,” and 
" Rumti-iddity,” and such old English comic chorusses, have long since 
had their day. Go to the St. George’s Opera if you would know what 
comic English chorusses should be. In the interests of good music, 
we thank Mr. German Reed for giving men a chance of hearing some- 
thing better, in the way of comic singing, than * Ghampagm Gmrlep. 
or " Costermonger Joe** We hope his charming little opera-house will 
tempt people from going to the vulgar, stupid music-halls, when they 
want to hear some singing which may make them laugh. Speapng 
for musicians, with all our art we wish success to Mb. Reed, and nope 
that every evening at his doors he will find a growing rush. 

Patriotism and Treason. 

We are sometimes asked whether the Penians and Garibaldians are 
not exactly alike? Not exactly. There is to little MereMe be- 
tween them. The Garibaldians want to constitute an United Italy ; 
the Penians are trying to dismember the united Kingdom. 
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A VEBY old geatleman the other day, during Miss 
Yestvali’s performauces, remarked, at the Megatherium : 
**When I was a boy, there was a JdoMEO Coates, and 
now, Sir, now I understand there is a Petticoats ^meo. 


THE CHRISTMAS CHIGNON. 


A JBnirjB-BEiLE OE ScoTLAND.—Authoress of John Hali- 
fax. Gentleman, 



A FEW FJRIENDS. 


(PEOM MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK.) 


TABLEAU X.~MY COJNfPIDENTIAL FRIEND. —(Continued.) 


To Sophia TnEiiSA or Theresa Oheetton I have been, as I have 
had occasion to 'remark before when we first came to her portrait, 
engaged for the last five or six years. I say five or six, because now 
it doesn't much matter. 

Sophia is the youngest of four and the eldest of five. I don't mind 
the first part of this, but I object to (I was going to say I hate) the 
latter 

The Eldest, I have portraits of all of them, you may be sure ; but 
as I have no wish to assist or interfere with Mrs. Ohertton's matri- 
monial plans, I shall not dwell upon them. 

The Eldest of the family is quite married ; I mean, she has been a 
mother for several years. I like her ; she doesn’t come across me, in 
fact I only see her occasionally, and have never caught more than 

a ses, so to speak, of her, as she became Mrs. Winsley when I 
rst formally engaged to Sophia TERisA. 

The Second has retired from the world; that is, she takes vows by 
the fortnight or the month, to some High Church Superioress, and 
goes oilt for what she calls Church- work ia a Quakerish-Iooking dress. 
From what I bear, she ” has words ” with the Superioress once every 
four weeks, and has several severe things to say about the conduct of 
certain among the Sisters of the Cloister. 

l am bound to say that I believe she does a great deal of good, and 
if she wouldn't attack me at all meal-times on Church matters, ana lead 
T]^e into arguments, where she has it all her own way, being a very 
positive young lady (for I can’t contradict her without being rude), I 
should hke her very much. The photograph is of Anne, in her sister- 
hood’s dress— in fact, as Sister Anne, Mrs. Ceertton, a sensible 
woman on some points, thinks that she could do all her charitable work 
mthout her grey dress; and old Mr. Chertton (who is in the City 
from 9 A.M. tni 5 p.m.— very prim at 9, and very shady at 5) calls it a 
parcel of Pnseyite nonsense, and asks her if she hasn’t got duties to 
her sisterhood at home. But Anne only turns up her eyes (fine eyes, 
too) aad I think looks upon her parent as a sort of irreclaimable 


LaMy Longlegs. who won’t say his prayers, and who therefore knows 
I nothing about the matter. 

I Being engaged to Sophia for six years, has made me, apparently, 
the family property. 

Old Chertton wants something done. Freddy (meaning me) will 
do it. Mrs. Chertton requires anything at any distance off, entailing 
cabs and telegraphic messages: Freddy will do it; and pay for 
it, too. 

They want to make up their number at dinner— J am called in. 
They want to decrease their number to something even— I am called 
out, and requested to drop in, afterwards, in the evening. 

Does Sister Anne want to let off her temper in an argument, 
then am I to be argued with. 

Does Nelly want some one to find “ The Deserted f I must offer to 
look for it ; or to turn over the pages of music (a dreadfully responsible 
post), I am sent to her side. 

Number Three is the musical one of the family: she is perpetually 
practising the piano and getting into difficulties with her pieces of 
music, which she mislays or loses as soon as they are bought. 1 am 
always hunting for “ Tell me, my Hearty which I find in the fauteuil 
with a false cushion to lift and keep music under. ** 8oft and Low ” is 
another favourite reported missing whenever wanted. “ The Deserted ” 
has perhaps given me more trouble than all her other songs put 
together. 

By the way, I wish some one would put them together and keep 
them in order. 


Not Too Commoai. 


Shy Eleanor has such a horror of being thought forward, that she 
is taking the greatest pains to alter the character of her writing, having 
been told that hers is ** a bold hand.” 


THE SHOP AND THE STAGE. 

An Apothecary describes the' version of the Doge of Venice performed 
at Drury Lane as Mistura Byron : Comp : i 


Not Exactly a Bxddlb. — ^W hat is the sensation that an educated 
person derives from a sensational novel ? A sensation of nausea. 
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MY “JUNIUS” DREAM. 

Christmas dianers -were expecting me, Christmas dances were Jon 
the cards. Was 1 provided with a novelty in conversation, warranted 
to amusej any lady 1 5 might take down (do ithe ladies never take us 
down?), or take round, in Upper Kitchener Street, or Walsiugham 
Gardens ? (I smoked and mused. What would wear best P Folkdore ? 
How in the West of JBngland it was looked upon as an infallible cure 
for heartburn, if you could get and suspend round your neck bjr the 
hairs plucked from a grey mare’s tail on a windy night, a piece of the 
first love-letter received (clandestinely through a hole in the garden 
wall) by the second ^.unmarried daughter of the nearest widower, re- 
duced to a white ash by a fire fed with sandal- wood between twelve 
and one at night, moistened with lard from an adder’s tail, and enclosed 
in an embroiaered bag made out of the wedding-petticoat of the great- 
grandmother of the Borough-reeve of Bui winkle. How also, in East 
Anglia, it was thought very unlucky for a newly-married couple, when 
they came home from the honeymoon, to enter their house without 
first placing a new shiliing on the back of a pure black cat, with a long 
green ribbon round its neck, held on each side by the senior sidesman 
and the junior ale-oonner, and turning the coin three times, the bride 
with her thumb and ring-finger, the bridegroom with his right hand in 
a taffeta glove, sewn with orange-tawney, and saying both at the same 
moment, with their faces turned towards the South-east : — 

Puss and we 

Happy be ! 

One — ^two— three — 

Lady Lee. 

This done, the pair must step over the threshold without treatog 
upon it, go into the best parlour, turn the second chair on the right 
three times round, and then throw a feather from the wing of a chough, 
or a crow, if a chough is not accessible, dipped in ambergris, in sum- 
mer, up the chimney, in winter, out of a window lookmg to the west. 

On refiection i felt that if 1 went on in this way in society I shouid 
draw upon me the notice of the whole company, and, being consti- 
tutionally nervous, should break down in details. So I thought ot 
old local customs as a less exciting topic. For instance, at the ancient 
town of Crankley Poyntz, in the Midland District, on Shrove Tuesday, 
all the unmarried men between the ages of 18 and 4:5 assemble at the 
ringing, of the pancake bell by the junior Alderm^, in the Market 
Place, and after raffling for oranges, torm a procession headed by the 
Mayor and the two Coadjutors carrying the silver-gut maces pre- 
sented to the Town by Charles the First, to^ the / Forty-acre, 
to play at foot-ball, the Mayor and Recorder choosing sides. 

When the game has continued for ^ hour and twenty minutes, 
refreshment is served on the Corporation plate, consisting of penny 
loaves spread with medlar jam and spiced nippocras, provided out of 
the benefaction of Hercules Carpendale, once a poor boy ot the 
town, and afterwards Lord Mayor of London, who, ori Shrove Tuesday, 
A.D. 1689, as he was returning from football in the Aireham Meadows, 
found on the North well Road a purse of gold, which being never 
claimed, was the begmning of all his prosperity and good fortune as a 
Clothworker in the City of London. ^ . . 0 t 

This topic also did not please me : it seemed too antiquarian. So I 
walked about my room, till a message of remonstrance came from the 
gentleman underneath, considermg other lively subjects, such as 
hippophagy, urn-burial, miscegenation, origin and antiquity of yule- 
buns, &o., settling at last, like the busy bee, on an old question of 
exciting interest, which has lately been revived by the publication of 
an able-minded book— ‘the authorship of the Letters of Jmius, I de- 
voted the rest of the evening to getting up this subject, in which I felt 
convinced that Jenny Billington and Kate Cooington would take 
au unwavering interest in the pauses of the dance, at Mrs. Norwell 
Woodhouse’s New Year’s Eve party. ^ pi.. 

With strict impartiality 1 mastered articles both for and against 
Sir Philip Francis, worked out with such ingenious advocacy that 
whereas at lO'SO I was an uncomprornising Franciscan, at 11*4:5 I was 
as bigoted an Anti-Franciscan. Whilst re-perusing (at 12*20) some of 
the arguments advanced to prove that the letters were written by 
Peter Pindar in the earlier part of his career, with some assistance 
from Lord George Gordon and “ Ossian ” Macpherson, and that 
Wilkes was in the secret, and confided it on his death-bed to the 
beautiful Gunnings, I perceived a confusion in my brain, and detected 
myself in calling aloud for Lord Hollands and hot water, and bidding 
Mebivale bring me a D’Oyly. So to bed. . ^ , p . . 

Went to sleep and to every old book-shop in London, in search of the 
missing copy of the Letters bound in vellum, with gilt edges, wmch at 
last i found, on a rainy November night, in Grafton Street (W.C.), 
having been watched the whole time by a man enveloped m a large 
duffle cloak, with a crape mask over his face. He dogged me to Wood- 
pall’s, and from thence to the Cocki where W. was supping m com- 
pany with Francis, dressed as an Indian Rajah with the Pitt ^amond 
in his buttonhole, Nancy Parsons, in a lovely blue sacque, Burke, 
George Grenville, and Mrs. Trimmer, in cap and mittens. We 

had hard-boiled eggs (Woodpall’s favourite dish), tripe with onions, 
a stick of celery, and hot elder wine. IjWas in the act of sipping some 
shrub with a clove in it, after agreeing to act as Francis’s second in a 
duel he was to fight the following morning with Warren Hastings 
in Coldbath Fields, and had that moment been taken aside by George 
Grenville who told me that Cardinal York told him that Corbett 

told him that the author was when Caloraft (but this must have 

been a stretch of the imagination) announced the principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. Having heard of my discovery through 
Dr. Dodd, while dining at Ranelagh with Lord George Sackvillb, 
Colonel BARRfi, Peg Woffington, and Mrs. Elizabeth ( ‘Epicte- 
tus”) Carter, Sir Joseph Banks had taken a sedan-chair, and come 
to offer me a large sum down in gold and an annuity in exchange lor 
the vellum-bound volume. , j r 

It was only a question of guineas instead of pounds, bat the Esti- 
mates were passed, and the Duke of Grafton had told the King at 
Newmarket that “ Chimney-pot ” was sure to win the Two Thousand, 
so the gentlemen joined the ladies in the drawing-room, and after a 
turn or two I was asking Kate Cooington what were her views as to 
the water-mark of the paper which Francis used, when the harp, and 

the violin, and the cornet, began again, and I awoke to hear the 

TuleMie Waltzes played, at 2*45 a.m., by The descendants of the 
ancient family of the Waits, whose music I should listen to wirii more 
pleasure if the musicians could make it convenient to reach St. Pancras 
Place before I go to sleep. Francis the Last. 

Rosen,haffen> Mouse, 

PEETTY TIMES lOE THE CHUEOH. 

A HEWSPAPEB called The Gfmroh Times, aa organ of the copyists of 
the Church of Eome in the Church of Euglaad, commonly called 
Eitualists, amuses its readers 'with the following announcement : 

** ASign of the Times.*— It is reported that the conductors of Jeunch have resolved 
for the future to discontinue all ribald and offensive comments upon questions per- 
taining to Ritualism and Roman Catholicism.” 

Thus Bitualism is coupled with Homan Catholicism, as if they were 
as like one another as two golden pippins. But, on the supposition 
that Homan Catholicism is a golden pippin, Bitualism is not another 
golden pippin, but another thing ia the shape only of a pippin, gilt— 
with base metal. The pretensions of Homan Catholicism are matter 
of opinion. But if Homan Catholicism is true, Hitualism is bosh. 
That is matter of fact—there is no doubt of that, anyhow. 

Mr, Punch never makes ribald comments on any subject whatever. 
Offensive comments he must needs make whensoever he animadverts 
on any species of humbug. To some people his comments will always 
be offensive, so long as occasion for them is given by offenders : for 
instance, by ecclesiastical creatures of the nature of apes, and of jack- 
daws who persist in sporting peacock’s feathers, 

THEA.I?RICAL (JEOGHA.PHY. 

The Haymarket Theatre . The Sothem Hemisphere. 

The Holborn A.mphitheatre The Morse-tryii/f dominions. 

TheKdelphi , . . " No Thoroughfare shortly . 

The Olympic . . . Charles’ Town. 

The Lyceum . . . D»/wich. 

r German-y 

Gallery of Illustration . . s et 

m, » J Manufacturing Districts. 

The Queen’s . . ( Wigatt.&o.) 

Prince of Wales’s . . . Wilton. 

THE EXPLOSIYE FOHCE OF SYMPATHY. 

M-r.. Punch presents his compliments to the Dowager 
CHIONESS OF Drivelderry, and is sorry to say that he caimot con- 
gratulate her on the destraction and ruin of poor peopic 01 the 
ing classes by means of the Fenian Explosion in Clerkenweli, It is 
the earnest hope . of Mr, Punch that a pious letter of condolence and 
sympathy addressed by a lady of rank to the crn^als who were 
hanged for murder at Manchester, did not have the ettect or en- 
couraging other Fenians to commit the still more atrocious outrage 
which has occurred in London. Mr, Pun^ i^espeotf^y begs per- 
mission to express Ms wonder whether her DadysMp will feel herseJi 
at all called upon to make any charitable provmon for the fai^es tMt 
have been made destitute by the Gunpowder Treason perpetrated by 
the fellow-conspirators of her late pets. 

Call a Spade a Spade. — After the devilish outrage at Clerkenweli, j 
Fenianism surely would be better known as Fieitdianism. 




“HER VOICE WAS EVER,” &c., &c. 

Mistress, * ‘ J ones I Jones / / Do you JSej,r me ? ” 

Jones {from heloio^he does not yet know the voices of the hoicse), “ Yes, Sir ! ” 


[Jones leaves at tJve end of the month. 


THE EENIANS’ MOCK EUNEEAL. 

March in procession, 

Solemnly, slowly ; 

, Make intercession : 

Litanies holy, 

' Mixed with mad -rant,- 

Howling and screaming. 

Solemnly chant, 

Penians blaspheming ! 

Meet is blood-spilling 
Treason to further. 

Constable-killing 
Never call mnrther. 

Best to the slayers 
Light ever beaming : 

These are pur prayers, 

Bascals blaspheming ! 

Hanged, drawn, and quartered 
Gut Pawkes, give glory. 

Hymn all your martyred 
Saints oi like story. 

Laud, in your psalms, 

Hands with blood streaming, 

Bree from all qualms. 

Blockheads blaspheming ! 

A Truly National Grievance. 

Ths Naiim, raTing Irish newspaper, declares that “ The Constitn- 
tioa IS in abeyaace,' Is that Let the iVa«o» be thankful that 
tie Oonstitation has not been destroyed, as it instantly would be if the 
were equal to the will of the lenians, and their abettors in the 


IIENDISH OUTRAGE ON THE EKENCH POLICE. 

To defend them from the Eenians, and other brutal miscreants, it 
has been suggested that policemen should be armed, and there clearly 
seein^B fair grounds for such a proposition. Doubtless, some would 
like to see them accoutred tte gendarmes, wearing a cooked hat. and a 
sword at their lelt hip, ^d altogether looking more like soldiers than 
policemen. Most Englishmen, however, might object to this costume 
on the ground that we are not a military nation : and, certahJy, the 
street boys would call out, "Who's your hatter?^' if policemen were 
to take to wearing a cocked hat. Even in jFrance a gendarme is not 
safe against street slang, as we may learn by this brief extract from 
Courner Fran^ms:— 

Pouilly-sur-Loire (N'ibvre) est fort fimuo par diverses arrcs- 
]ours-ci pour le simple fait d'avoir crid : Buo / II paraXt 
devenu dtfaagrdable aux gendarme^ * * 
ulu, otodSlte daiuS »{<.!«« Wde et Infect da 

Imagine a small strwt boy brought solemnly to Bow Street on the 
charge of hajmg shouted Bobby ! ” in the ear of a policeman ! Cer- 
i, “ttst be extrem^ sensitive, if he cannot bear the 

emnSlt f ° ^® “ England that no 

^ l>e able to protect our police irom%eing chaffed. 
Brobably their swords wo^d get between their legs when chevying a 
^ noses who , could well help 

laughmg at them P Tuck up yer toasting-fork ! " would soon be the 
street cry, when a policeman was seen running in pursuit of a pick- 
sword was d^gling bebind him on the pavement. 

Ohaff is a harmless sprt of safety-valve to let off surplus steam ; and 
ttogs wish to imitate the Erench (for example, in. 
street^cleanmg, and cookery) we certainly have 
street slang will be viewed as a 
political offence, and boys will go to Newgate for having chaffed a Peeler. 

I Patroh Saints or OHRisTMAS.—St. George and the Snapdragon. 
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* Aboabd tbe Anglicai),’' 126 
Abyssinian Bore (TJie), 238 


Oommexaoration Recollections, 71 
“ Communicated,” 171 


Address to an Elementary Substance, 260 Company with a Queer Name (A), 208 


Admiralty as Usual (The), 282 
Advice to an Emperor, 225 
Advice to Young Bachelors. 18 
All at Sea ; or Royal Receptions, 40 
American Beggardom, 168 
Amongst the Masses, 228, 288 
Annie's Answer to Punch, 166 
Anodynes in the Workhouse, 17 
Anti-Fenian Irishman (The), 252 
Apologists for Dirty Drink, 187 
Arrangements for Receiving the Belgians 
next Year, 81 

Arrest of Smalunga (The), 133 
As “ You Were ” at the War-Office, 135 
Atalanta in Camden Town, 88 
Augmentation of Curates, 204 
“ Away went Gilpin,” 188 
Bad Look-out for Wine-Bibhers, 192 
Beales out of Place, 111 
Beales Prepared for Battle, 50 
Beatitude made Easy, 78 
Bench and the Bar ( Ihe), 72 
Berkeley Square, 5 p.m., 76 
Bigoted Middlesex Beaks (The), 29 
Bird and the Baby (The), 121 
Birds and the Pheasant (The), 146 
Black and White, 119 


Competition Wallow (A), 93 
Confessional Uncontrolled (The), 113 
Continental Gossip, lOO 
Controversial Anatomy, 71 
Conversation on Horae (A), 202 
Conversion by Barley, 99 
Conveyance by the King of Prussia, 126 
Cookery of Useful Knowledge, 256 
Cosmetics and their Like, 184 
Costermonger among the Coronets (The), 
209 

County Court Dress, 219 

Court Dress Reform, 7 

Courtliness in Common Idfe, 64 

Ooutts and Peabody, 33 

Orimmal Popularity, 100 

Criminals before Constables, 24 

Crown for Crown, 125 

Crops and Harvest of 1867 (The), 94 

Crystal Concerts, 227 

Dances the Garottcha, 8 

Dawdle at Dieppe (A), 125 

Day of Congresses (The), 116 

Decorated Cheats, 95 

Diary of a Dairyman, 251 

‘‘Did Newton discover Gravity? ” 129 

“ Differing Doctors,” 198 


Black but Bright Picture for Ireland (A), Difficulties of Game-Preserving, 84 


113 

Blaise ! Blasses ! 145, 174 
Bleeding the Sick Man, 158 
Blossing for Bankers’ Clerks (A), 255 
Bless the Male Lino (Limited), 352 
Boobies at Boston (U.8 ), 89 
Bordering on Distraction, 8!i 
JJravo Little Man (The), 145 
Brennus- Bonaparte, 249 
Bridegroom’s Lament (The), 180 
Britannia's Baby House, 4 
British and Foreign Fashions, 15H 
British Lion to the Belgian (The), 34 
British Peaeo Insuranee, 31 
Bullets and Brains, 143 
Burying the Hatchet, 86 
Butcherly Battue (A), 213 
By the Sea, 115. 

Cap and Bolls on Science and Art, 81 
Caps for Single Combat, 208 
Carbonic Acid or Sermon? 187 
Card to Conspirators (A), 241 
Case for Compensation (A), 210 
Cause and Effect, 43 
Caution to Oon'ospondonts, 10 
CMtioaua, 121 


Diffusion of Ignorance (The), 177 
Double-Edged Saw (A), 119 
Doves in Peacocks’ Feathers I 136. 
Dramatic Medley for the Dramatic PSfce 
(A). 17 

Dream after Goose (A), 143 
Dr. Manning’s Whole Hog, 2 
Dry Work, 62 

Dupanloup on Garibiildi, 144 
Eabtiiquakkry, 158 
Ecclesiastical Nows, 04 
“ Educate 1 Educate I” 245 
Eisteddfod (The), 110 
Epicurus Afloat, 52 

Epicurus m the Field of M-ai'S, 201, 213 
J<3piHCopal Perfhmo, 203 
Epitaph by a Lady, 122 
Employment for Somebody, 220 
Entomological Finery, 104 
Eiiooui‘agomont of Caution, 7 
Kveuiugs from Home, 54, 161, &c. 

I'l 'i.cisonicii Going to the Dogs, 5U 
KYpl-uiation, 92 

Explosive of Syratuthy (The), 2C1 
My«*.sore ami llysioro, Hi 
Faiu.n’s Academy, 1S5 


Chancolior of the Exchequer at Horne, 124 Fancies f.n- tUo I'Tcot-, 216, 219 


Change of Hair for LaiUoa, 85 

Character Insuranee Company (Tiro), 01 

'ObooktoKlngMob,220 

Chinese Ancient Concerts, 155 

Chivalry, or Ohiselry ? 49 

Ohoioe of Evils U), m 

Church Congress, 166 

City InteUigence, 89 

College of Disease (The), $ 

Comlo American InteUlgenee, 176 


F.iucy Di.vm ihlio.itioii (A), 42 
Kirowcll t'j li. ito 'Icrry ( A>, 00 
Fashionable Cliange of Hair, 2 
Fiwhiouablc IntoHigenco, 62 
FAMhionablo Uid'orm (A), 113 
Fanhionablo Avicido, 230 
Fat P.itijn i ,v 2 M 
Feat f'U tIm' It'i'ji 111 L. ague (A). 
J'Viii.Uiisin and ilemp. 120 
Fouiiin i and i.li\.ir FricU'hi (rhe), 177 


Fenians* Mock Funeral (The), 262 
Few Friends (A), 84, 99, 104, &c. 

Fiendish Outrage on the French Police, 
262 

Fifty Nimrods Wanted, 111 

Fogs and Freedom, 231 

Forgeries of the Fair, 167 

Freedom in Prance, 223 

Free Kirk Rampant (The), 103 

Fresh from the Fens, 106 

Frizzle and Fizzle, 152 

Prom our Foreign Office, 227 

Punobral Finery, 109 

Fun for British Tax-Payers, 192 

Future Italian Opera (A), 197 

Gasteonomy in Lambeth, 175 

Geese upon the Turf, 226 

“ Gentlemen, Look Outl ” 69 

Golden Shormorns (The), 184 

Good Advice, 45 

Good Job for Garibaldi (A), 152 

Good Meat Ill-Dressed, 27 

Good News for Bad Writers, 129 

Good Old Comio Times (The), 166 

Good Work for the Office of Works (A), 124 

Goose and Gander, 84 

Great Coming Down (A), 83 

Groan from Below (A), 155 

Groans from Underground, 188 

Growls from Guildhall, 163 

Grunts over the First Column, 167 

Hangman’s Practical Director (The), 157 

Hard Words for an Old Woman, 231 

Hart who is a Trump (A), 44 

Hats V. Hoads, 2 

Henry W. Iowa to A. C. London, 107 I 

Hint from the Whitebait (A), 79 

Hint to Publishers (A), 89 

Holiday Exercises, 102 

Holy See and Science (The), 19 

Honesty is the best Policy, 105 

Hope Resting on an Anchor, 29 

How aro you at Romsey ? 73 

Howl from Hackney (A), 28 

How they Spend their Holidays, 171 

How to (jloak a Meaning, 193 

Hurrah for Quid Ireland, 39 

Hygeia and Hymen, 69 

Hymn over Disraeli, 80 

IcoLMKiiLL to the Rescue, 95 

“ If the Cap Fits, Wear it,” 17 

Ignoramus, 181 

“ Ignoramus ” at the Cattle Show, 250 
Ill-Used Archbishop (An), 142 
Important Works in the Press, 83 
Improvement at the Home Office, 217 
Indignation Meeting of Roughs, 28 
Indispensable Officer (An), 136 
Inns of Court Pocket Borough (The), 53 
In TO Butcher, 186 
Interesting Ceremony (An), 76 
Irregular Harvest Ode (An), 154 
I Siie thorn Dancing, S3 
JusTioii, her Scales, and other Peoples’ 
143 

Justice’s Two Scales, 217 
KfN’OLV Wunxing (A), 143 
King Mob, ‘25T 


King^Theodore, 134 

Knight Thoughts, 711 

Knotty Point (A), 43 

Ladies’ Slates, 146 

“ Lady’s Chain,” 236 

Land of the Snob (The), 41 

Late Panic (The), 23 

Leaders for a Local Paper, 41 

Leap in the Dark (A), 46 

Lessons by Judge Lush, 163 

Lesson to Grumblers (A), 228 

Life and Death of Ourragh Wren T ae), 1 75 

“ Light the Beales -Piro,” 82 

“ Lily Maxwell Triumphant,” 229 

Lines by a Competition Waller, 04 

Liquor and Longevity, 165 

Logic of Fashion (The), 185 

Long Vacation (The), 139 

Lord Mayor’s Lotteiy (The), 194 

Lowe Ideas, 207 

“ Man in Brass” Avenged (The), 17S 
Manslaughter ii-la-Mode, 113 
Marriage in High Life, 85 
Martyrs and Martyred, 227 
Marvellous Event at Hull, 193 
“ Masks and Paces,” 146 
Members and Marked Men, 217 
Memorandum for Magistrates, 170 
Message from Gully’s Ghost (A), 171 
Mexican Thieves, 55 
Mice in the Cabinet (The), 7 
Michael Faraday, 101 
Midas Modernised, 60 
Miracles of Mechanism, 206 
Misadventure called Manslaughter, 90 
: Model Trades’ Unionist (The), 10 
Modest Demand (A), 193 
Mongers of the Borough (The), 94 
More New Novels, 192 
Mr. Punch on a Brobdingnagian Barrow, 
135 

Mr. Punch’s Book of Beauty, 60 
Mr. Tit willow in Paris, 131, 141 
Much Ado about Nothing at the New 
Adelphi and in the Lords, 60 
Much Ado about Nothing iuthe City 129 
Musical Finery, 196 
Music and the Drama, 100 
Music of the Very Fatui-e, 116 
My “ Junius ” Dream, 261 
Mysterious Organ (A), 66 
Natueal History Gossip, 

Naval Review (The), 39 
Neglected Invention (A),{ L 
New Books, 177 
New Duty (The), 51 
New Parisian Pieces, 256 
New Traffic Act (The), 194 
No Bookworm, 139 
Noes and Ayes, 82 
“ No Lamps ! ” 241 
Non Compos and Compos, 71 
Nut a Bad Hit, 82 
, Note on Reform, 93 
Note on the Fifth of November, I9t 
Not too Common, 260 
Novel Idea (A), 30 
Nursery Saw (A), 125 
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O AiffWlB, "veilt tliou Go 'With jaie ? 146 
Occasional Keflection, 143 
Old and Young Statesman (The), 39 
Old Comic Singer (The), 228 
Old Nursery Jmgle new Rung (An), 236 
One who Deserves the Lion's Shar^ 181 
On “The Grand Duchess” at Covent 
Garden, 248 
Organic News, 31 
Our Opening Article, 1 
Our Prospects, 71 

Our Theatrical Spectator, 13, SO, 63 
Outrage on Ornithology, 196 
Over the Sea, 247 
Pan-Akglioajt Synod (The), 101 
P. and O. aU Right (The), 239 
Paragraph for our Plymouth Brethren 
(A), 232 

Parsons and the Paupers (The), 184 
Pasha and Padishah, 21 
“ Pas Pour Joseph,*' 95 
Patriotism and Treason, 259 
Peeps at Paris, 9, 19, 29, <fco. 

Pen-and-ink I Pen-and-ink I ” 139 
Penny-a-liners' Gathering (The), 86 
Penny VITaste-Paper, 42 
Petition to Parliament Out-of-Doors, 74 
Phase of the Cab Question (A), 248 
Photographic Charity, 171 
Pio None in Luck’s Way, 45 
Pitiable Case (A), 195 
Pity the Poor Excisemen, 183 
Plague and its Cure (A), 74 
Plea for Vermin (A), 119 
Poetry of Murder (The), 256 
Political Geology, 65 
Poor Old 2Iadkiel, 176 
Poor Pay in a Poorhouse, 228 
Positive, 62 

Pottle of Poetry (A), 109 
Precedent by a Police Magistrate (A), 259 
Precious Professor (A), 17 
Pretty Times for the Church, 261 
Pretty Words for Penny Readers, 154 
President Johnson’s Last, 152 
Priest after Parson, 163 
Priestly Thanks to Napoleon, 184 
Private to Potter, 142 
Probe in the Poorhouse (A), 178 
Professor Branded in the Tongue (A), 14 
Publicity and Pews, 51 
Punch’s Dream of the Dead Season, 92 
Punch’s Essence of Parliament, 8, 12, 22, 
&c. 

Punch’s Pocket-Book, 248 
Punch to Manchester, 66 
“Put It Down,” 209 
QC3ESTIOIT for the Corporation (A), SO 
Quid Nunc ? 72 
Railway Legend (A), 69 
Reasons for Removal, 56 
Receivers of Stolen Goods hy Prescrip- 
tion, 130 

Registoation Conference (The), 258 
Regulation Whiskers Wanted, 7 
Representative Bogy (A), 240 
Bepresentatioa of Minorities, 41 
Eiders I The Riders 1 (The), 209 
Bight Bishop in the Right Place (A), 242 
Ring and its Friends (The), 174 
Ritualism at Head Quarters, 24 
Ritualistic Misprint (A), 38 
Ritualistic Report (The), 93 
Ritualist Theatricals at Shoreditch, Z21 
Borneo Past and Present 260 
Rome’s Last Pageant, 216 
Roots and Fruits, 122 
Rubens and Rembrandt, 89 
Rule of the River (The), 129 
Sacrifice for Sabbatarians, 18 
Sailors from the Streets, 49 

Satis^actory^ame of Mind (i?X 255 
Satisfactory Workhouse (A), 236 
Sayings and Doings at Dundee, 120 
Sayings at Spithead, 73 
Scaffold and the Stage (The), 166 
Scandal for the Sultan (A). lOl 
Sea-Side Life (The), 130 
Sea-Side News, 86 
Sensation Sermons, 17 
Sequel of the Sultan's Visit, 63 
Shakspearian Sensation (A), 144 
Shaip Infliction (A), 106 
Sharp Practice at Stockbridge, 8 
Sheriffs’ Excuses, 205 
Shorn of the State Carriage, 196 
Singular Dse of Soap (A), 122 
Sister Confessors, 111 
Six Months of Life Saving, 2l 
Smiles and Thiers, 258 
Sober Demand (A), 155 
Solemn Declaration (A), 49 
Something to See, 106 
Some Really Comic Singing 959 
Song ** Ancient and Modern »» 42 
Song by an Old Savage, S3 


Song of a Tailor (The), 49 
Song of the Synod (A), 157 
Song on the Safe Side (A), 167 
Special ! Urgent ] ! Immediate ! ! I 76 
Specimen of Mr. Punch’s Dictionary, 186 
Speculative Flat- Fishing, 204 
Speculator on the Seasons (The), 168 
Speech-Day at Colwell-Hatchney, 70 
Stay at Home (The), 85 
Street Ballad for the City (A), 163 
Striking Literary Announcement, 197 
Substitute for the Pillory (A), 115 
Summons to the New School at St. 

Stephen’s (The), 205 
Sumptuary Idea (A), 130 
Sweating of Sovereigns (The), 20 
Sweet Thing in Playbills (A), 153 
Sympathy and Speculation, 229 
Synod (The), 132 
Take it Easy, 165 
Taking a Shot at It, 37 
Taking Care of Them. 61 
Telegraphy and Tortola, 225 
I Terrible Invention (A), 130 
Theatrical Geography, 261 
Things new at the ” Zoo,” 105 
This for That, 115 
Those Butcher’s Bills, 208 
Thought for the Thoughtless (A). 19 
Threatened Strike of Curates, 103 
Thuggism Native and Foreign, 27 
To Benjamin Disraeli, Esq., 186 
To Corporation Functionaries, 209 
Toleration Triumphant, 63 
To Mr. Whalley, 72 
To my dear Butcher, 175 
To Non-Frisky Matrons, 185 
To the 0. 0. of W., 177 
To the Poet Laureate, 140 
To the Ritualists, 63 
Town Life (The), 141 
Trades’ Unions Law Superseded, 27 
Treason in the League, 182 
Truly Alarming Sacrifice, 174 
Truly National Grievance (A), 262 
Turf (The), 197 

Turned away from the Tower, 79 
“Twenty-four Things worth Knowing,” 
187 

Tyndall’s Ars Poetica, 206 
“ Under a Cloud,” 216 
Unexpected Effects of Recent Legisla- 
tion, 196 

Unreported Sitting at Dundee (An), 106 
Up Goes the Swindle, 247 
Very Appropriate, 185 
Very Bad Job (A), 109 
Very Necessary Changes in the House of 
Commons, 80 
Very “ Poor Players,” 69 
Voice from Clapbam (A), 95 
Voice of the Blackguard (The), 256 
Vote by Pen, 51 

WALLAH-Billah I Wonderful I 34 
Wants Explanation, 90 
Want of the Wise (The), 32 
Wearing the Brochees, 18 
Weather, the Crops, and the Country 
(The), *109 


Weber in the Workhouse, 198 
What we have to Expect, 162 
What will you do with Him ? 245 
Whitebait Dinner (The), 53 
White-Headed Bob, 13 
Whittels V. Wittols, 11 
Withes, 69 

Word for the Readers (A), 143 
Word from the Whitebait (A), 193 
Word to the Wise (A), 39 
Word with the Premier (A), 174 
Work for the Church, 146 
Worst Horse Winning (The), 113 
Worthies in Wax- Work, 23^ 
Worthy of Imitation, 65 
Ye Sunberrye Pysher, 59 
Your Attention is Requested, 122 
Zapphics on St. Zwithun, 31 


LARGE ENGRAVINGS 

Abyssinian Question (The), 67 
Beef h la Mode, 179 

JBrennus-Bonaparte, or the Gaul again 
in Rome, 253 

Cave Cauem, or Dog(berry) Law, 107 
Change for the Better (A), 117 
Check to King Mob, 221 
Civil Deputation to the Home Office, 
(A), 233 

Declined with Thanks; or. The Rival 
Touts, 127 

Fagin’s Political School, 189 
Fenian Guy Fawkes (The), 263 
Government Hospitality, 15 
Illustrious Convalescent (The), 25 
Leap in the Dark (A), 47 
Licensing Day, 169 
On the Safe Side, 199 
Order of the Day ; or. Unions and Fe- 
nians, 148, 149 

Pan- Anglican Oversight (A), 159 
Pan- Anglican Washing Day (A), 137 
Puff at St Stephen’s, 67 
JPiinch’s Dream of the Dead Season, 87 
Return from Victoiy (The), 35 
Road to Sheffield (The), 5 
Sooner or Later; or. What it Must 
Come to, 211 

“ Tuck in Ter Twopenny I” 243 
Whitebait Dinner ; or ** Parties ” at 
Greenwich, 77 

Wilberforce Seoundus Emancipating 
the Poor Ldttle Whites, 97 


SMALL ENGRAVINGS:— 

Another Remarkable Study from Na- 
ture, 46 

Artfbl-Very I 132 

At the Zoo, 50 

Awful to Think of I 217 

Bad Bargain (A), 164 

Bad Season (a), 144 

Berkeley Square, 5 p.m , 76 

Birds’ Feathers and (Train Dresses, 256 

“ Brio h Brae,” 232 
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British Youth, 259 
Broad Hint (A), 20 
Broiling Hot, 81 
“ Brother Brush,” 142 
“ But French of Paris was to Htm 
Unknown,” 195 
“ By the Card,” 93 
Castles in the Air, 2 -4 
Caution to Sisters, 227 
Christmas Ohigmon (The), 260 
Circumstances Make the Man, 240 
“ Coming to the Point,” 152 
Country-House Studies, 207 
Country Studies, 122 
Croqu4’d, 8 
Cub-Hunting, 192 
Cutting I 239 
Degenerate Son (A). 248 
Delights of Fashion, 246 
“ Distance Lends Enchantment to the 
View,” 224 

Domestic Economy, 00 
Easily Sold, 236 
Encouragement of Art, 34 
Evidently, 228 
Fact (A), 32 
Family Pride, f 29 
Fearful Ordeal for Jones, 4 
“ For Better for Worse,” 153 
Foice of Example (The), 102 
Genteel Poverty Dining in State, 14 
Grey Mare, &c (The), 210 
Hair Dressing in 1867, 226 
* ‘ Happy Pair then left Town” (The), 198 
Hard Up on a Wet Day, 92 
Hard Up on the Moors, 123 
Heie’s Sport Indeed ! 112 
“ Her Voice was Ever,” &o. *c,, 262 
Hint for Lunch in a Tent, 28 
Hint to Near-Sighted Officers, 215 
How to Welcome a Foreign Friend, 188 
Hunting the Babbit tl la Fran^aise, 214 
Imagination and Matter o’ jPaet, 60 
Imitation the Sincerest Form of Flat- 
tery, 168 

Impudent Cabby and Gentleman, 103 
“ Incidit in Scyllam,” &c,, 100 
“ It’s an 111 Wind,” &c., 165 
Last Resource (A), 162 
Left-off Chignons for Sale, 242 
Letter Perfect, 42 

Literary andAgricultural Paasengers^CS 
Locks on the Thames, 62 
Mermaids’ Toilets in ’67, 43 
Mr. and Mrs. Txtwillow, P.P.O., 86 
Mr. Htwillow in Paris, 126, 186, 146 
“ Music hath Charms,” 78 
“ Never Too Late to Mend,” 118 
New and Ingenious Idea for Croquet, 158 
Next Hideous ** Sensation Chignon,” 

Novel Fact (A), 252 
Objectionable Old Man (An), 96 
Obliging, 10 

“ Oh I Confound these Country Look- 
ing-Glasses,” 185 
Our Artist in Paris, 11, 44 
Paris Exhibition (The), 70 
Paris ? Not if I Know it, 51 
Passage of Arms (A), 175 
Paterfamilias, Anticipating a Severe 
Winter, *c., 258 
Perhaps, 72 

Pleasures of Pic-nics, 140 
Pleasures of Travelling with your Fa- 
mily, 80 
Poor Pet! 133 

Positively the Last of the Long Skirts 
this Season, 56 
Post-Prandial Hazard (A), 206 
Pxactical Joking, 194 
Pract ee makes Perfect, 30 
Precocity, 155 

Queen’s Hotel, Ambleside, 8 o’clock, 
a.m., 21 

Race not yet Extinct (The), 82 

Ramsgate Sands, 116, 120 

Reasoning by Analogy, 66 

Sad Want of Taste, 182 

Scraps from a Highland Sketch Book, 

Serious, 130 

Service Going to, &o. (The), 31 
Severe, 202 

Slip of the Tongue (A), 83 
So it Seems, 38 
Sport in the Honeymoon, 172 
Squaring the Circle, 18 
SUking hia Existence, 184 
Tables Turned (The), 178 
“ Villainous Saltpetre I ” 40 
Wait till You ’re Ashed, 24 
Well Meant, 63 
What a Mistake 1 110 
What Next I 106 

“ Where Ignorance is Bliss,” Ac., 220 
Woman-Hater (A), 174 
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